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THE  KING  AND  THE  MAIDS  OF  HONOUR. 

Though  the  youtliful  Louis  the  Just  was  swayed  in  turn  by  female  as  well  as 
male  favourites,  male  influence  undoubtedly  exerted  the  strongest  power 
orer  his  moody  and  sullen  disposition.  It  was  said  of  the  constable  De 
Lnynes,  that  he  was  "master  of  his  master,  and  king  of  his  king,"  and 
that  under  his  reign  the  title  of  favourite  became — to  use  the  expression 
of  the  President  Renault — a  regular  charge  upon  the  State.  But  rapacity 
or  self-aggrandizement,  and  love  of  power  or  pelf,  cannot  be  alleged  of 
either  of  the  two  virtuous  favourites,  Marie  d'Hautefort  and  Louise  An- 
^lique  de  la  Fayette,  firmly  as  they  attracted  for  a  while  the  affections  of 
their  saturnine  monarch, — if,  indeed,  "  affection  "  be  not  a  sentiment  too 
strongly  emotional  and  warm-blooded  to  be  attributed  to  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  at  any  time.  All  the  writers  of  that  period  have  pointedly 
dwelt  upon  the  scrupulous  chastity  of  Louis  the  Just.  It  appears  certain, 
however,  that — his  wife  always  excepted — the  sight  of  a  lovely  woman 
channed  him,  and  that  he  delighted  to  converse  luirestrictedly  with  her, 
and  would  listen  graciously  and  attentively  to  all  she  said,  keeping  his 
solemn  gaze  meanwhile  riveted  upon  hers.  At  first  it  was  greatly  feared 
lest  the  princess  whom,  through  State  policy,  they  had  chosen  as  his  con- 
sort might  sooner  or  later  aspire  to  govern  him,  merely  through  gaining 
his  confidence;  and  Richelieu,  therefore,  who  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
Queen-mother  on  that  point,  early  strove  to  bring  about  an  estrangement 
between  the  royal  pair,  so  that  the  singular  spectacle  was  shortly  seen  of  a 
husband  caring  nothing  at  all  about  his  young  and  attractive  wife,  \idthout, 
at  the  same  time,  even  dreaming  of  being  unfaithful  to  her.  Anne  of 
Austria  had  come  to  France  as  a  bride  of  thirteen,  and  for  the  space  of 
some  three  years  the  royal  husband  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a 
person  as  his  consort  existed.  In  1619,  indeed,  it  was  very  fussily 
announced  in  the  Mercure^  for  the  especial  gratification  of  all  loyal  French- 
men, that  the  King  had  at  length  actually  begun  to  court  the  Queen.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  wrote  word  to  Madrid,  in  teiins  of  the  gravest  im-    j 
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portance,  touching  the  slightest  token  of  familiarity  that  passed  between 
them,  and  everybody  else,  whether  Frenchman  or  Spaniard,  became 
engrossed  with  the  stirring  matter.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the 
ministers  of  two  powerful  monarchies  working  themselves  into  a  perspira- 
tion with  urging  a  husband  and  wife  to  throw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms ; — alas !  with  but  very  little  success.  The  young  couple,  without 
any  particular  disagreement,  were  yet  habitually  estranged  from  each  other. 
Anne,  surrounded  by  her  Spanish  attendants,  spent  her  time  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fhe  pleasures  congenial  to  her  age.  According  to  her  attached 
attendant,  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  she  was  strikingly  handsome  (which, 
judging  from  her  portraits,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt),  but  rather  Austrian 
than  Spanish  in  her  style  of  beauty,  with  an  abundance  of  light  hair,  which 
she  wore  in  ringlets  about  her  face.  Although  she  had  small  features, 
with  a  little  saucy,  characterless  nose,  the  fair  skin  of  this  dynastic  blonde 
endued  her  with  a  complexion  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  Haughty  and 
choleric,  and  heedless  of  aught  save  the  first  trifle  that  came  into  her  head, 
the  giddy  girl-queen  turned  everything  into  laughter.  And  it  was  her 
laugh  especially  that  scared  away  the  taciturn  and  melancholy  Louis.  On 
her  arrival  in  France  she  retained,  we  are  told,  the  national  costume ;  and, 
discarding  the  tapestried  chests  which  then  stiffly  enthroned  royalty,  made 
use  of  a  pile  of  cushions  as  her  seat.  The  Marquise  de  Momy  (quoted  by 
Madame  de  MotteviUe)  described  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  own  presenta- 
tion as  reclining  upon  this  Moorish  sofa  in  the  midst  of  her  attendants, 
habited  in  a  dress  of  green  satin  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  with 
large  hanging  sleeves  looped  together  at  intervals  by  diamond  buttons ;  a 
close  ruff;  and  a  small  cap  of  green  velvet,  with  a  black  heron-feather. 

At  once  regal  and  elegant  as  such  a  costume  must  have  been,  and 
which  her  lady-biographer  delights  to  expatiate  upon,  it  is  amusing  to 
contrast  it  with  those  which  she  adopted  in  after  years,  when  the  most 
monstrous  caprices  were  permitted  at  her  Court,  and  when  it  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  women  of  the  highest  rank,  about  to  ride  on 
horseback,  present  themselves  in  the  royal  circle  in  dresses  reaching  only 
to  the  knee,  with  their  legs  encased  in  tight  pantaloons  of  velvet,  or  even 
in  complete  Aaut'de-chaussea ;  while  the  habitual  attire  of  the  sex  was 
equally  bizarre  and  exaggerated.  There  were  the  vaaquinea,  or  roUers, 
which  encircled  the  waist  and  extended  the  folds  of  the  petticoats,  thus 
giving  additional  smallness  to  the  waist;  the  brassarda-d-chevron^,  or 
metallic  braces,  for  expanding  the  sleeves ;  and  the  affiquet  of  pearls  or 
diamonds  coquettishly  attached  to  the  left  breast,  and  entitled  the  assassin. 
Added  to  these  absurdities  there  were,  moreover,  bows  of  ribbon,  each  of 
which  had  its  appropriate  name  and  position  :  the  gaUmt  was  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  head ;  the  mignon  on  the  heart ;  the  favori  under  and 
near  the  assassin ;  and  the  badin  6n  the  handle  of  the  fan.  Short  curls 
upon  the  temples  were  designated  cavaliers  ;  ringlets  were  garqms  ;  while 
a  hundred  other  inanities  of  the  same  description  compelled  the  great 
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ladies  of  the  period  to  adopt  a  slang  whicli  was  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
all  save  the  initiated:  and  when  we  add  to  these  details  the  well- 
aathenticated  fact  that  the  royal  apartments  were  fumigated  with  powdered 
tobacco  (then  a  recent  and  costly  importation  into  France),  in  lieu  of  the 
perfiunes  which  had  previously  been  in  use  for  the  same  purpose,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  caprice  rather  than  taste  dictated  the  habits  of  the 
Court  under  Louis  XIII. 

The  young  Frmcess  had  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  her  first 
meetmg  with  her  intended  bridegroom,  whose  grave  but  manly'  beauty  so 
fully  realized  all  her  hopes,  that,  as  she  ingenuously  confessed,  she  could 
bave  loved  him  tenderly  had  he  possessed  a  heart  to  bestow  upon  her  in 
return;  but  she  soon  discovered  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
Louis  XIII.  saw  in  her  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  princess  who  was 
worthy  by  her  rank  and  quality  to  share  with  him  the  throne  of  France. 

This  was  a  sad  discovery  for  a  lovely  girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  antici- 
pated nothing  less  than  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  young  husband  by  whom 
she  had  been  so  eagerly  met  on  her  arrival ;  nor  did  she  fail  to  contrast 
bis  coldness  with  the  ill-disguised  admiration  of  many  of  his  great  nobles^ 
and  to  weep  over  the  wreck  of  her  fondest  and  fairest  visions.  But,  young 
and  high-spirited,  she  struggled  against  the  isolation  of  spirit  to  which  she 
was  condemned,  and  probably  resented  with  more  bitterness  the  coercion 
to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  iron  rule  of  her  royal  mother-in-law 
than  even  the  coldness  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  prepared  to 
give  up  her  whole  heart.  Sober  and  simple  in  his  habits,  hating  pomp 
and  pageantry,  hunting  and  falconry  were  almost  the  sole  amusements  of 
Loms,  and  of  which  sports  he  was  passionately  fond, — ^without,  however, 
allowing  them  to  render  him  unmindful  of  his  regal  duties.  He  was  so 
skilful  at  a  flying  shot,  that  a  certain  facetious  person,  once  making  allusion 
to  his  sobriquet  of  "  the  Just,"  remarked  with  a  sneer,  "  Juste  ...  4 
tirer  de  rarquebme"  Too  religious  to  have  what  is  commonly  called  "  a 
mistress,"  he  still  coveted  the  possession  of  a  woman's  friendship.  The 
virtuous  and  high-minded  Marie  d'Hautefort  was  the  first  of  her  sex  who 
held  that  pure  relation  towards  him.  Sprung  from  a  good  family  in 
Gruienne,  Madame  de  la  Flotte  Hauterive,  her  aunt,  happening  to  be  called 
to  Paris  early  in  1629  on  some  matter  connected  with  the  Court,  where 
she  held  a  post  in  the  Queen-mother's  household,  carried  thither  her 
youthful  niece,  whose  budding  graces  appear  to  have  created  the  happiest 
impression  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  metropolis.  The  very  day  after 
her  arrival,  indeed,  Marie  won  such  especial  notice  from  the  Princess 
de  Conti,  Louise  Marguerite  de  Guise — so  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
wit,  and  gallantry,  and  as  the  brilliant  idol  of  Bassompierre,  the  author 
of  "  Les  Amours  du  Grand  Alcandre,"* — ^that  it  was  a  new  pleasure  to 

*  Under  this  feigaed  title,  the  gay  comrade  in  arms  and  minister  of  Henri 
'Qttatre  narrated  some  of  the  more  prominent  love  afijgars  of  Ms  gallant  and  good" 
aatnred  King  and  master.  ^  I 
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ihe  somewhat  jaded  woman  of  fashion  to  make  the  fresh  and  charming 
provincial  girl  her  companion  on  the  promenade,  and  to  watch  everybody 
striving  to  learn  the  name  of  the  lovely  creature  who  so  modestly  peeped 
from  between  the  curtains  of  her  carriage  window.  In  the  Court  coterie  that 
evening  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Mademoiselle  d*Hautefort  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation,  and  very  little  difficulty  was  found  in  per- 
suading the  Queen-mother  to  appoint  her  forthwith  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour.  Thus  early,  therefore,  was  Marie  "brought  out"  upon  the 
glittering  scene  of  that  Parisian  great  world,  in  which,  while  hidden  in 
her  native  bowers,  she  had  so  ardently  longed  to  figure,  and  where  she 
exhibited  qualities  ere  long  that  made  her  loved,  admired,  and  celebrated. 
A  never-failing  amiability,  combined  with  rare  firmness  of  mind ;  a  lively 
piety,  guided  by  an  unusual  intelligence ;  a  rather  haughty  demeanom*, 
tempered  fortunately  by  severe  restraint,  together  served,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  enhance  her  precocious  personal  attractions.  As  classicism  was 
then  in  vogue,  she  was  called  "Aurora,"  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth- 
fulness,  innocence,  and  dazzlingly  fair  complexion. 

In  1630  she  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Queen-mother  to  Lyons, 
where  the  King  had  fallen  dangerously  ill,  whilst  Eichelieu  chanced  to  be 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  there  it  was  that  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  saw  for  the  first  time  his  mother's  young  maid  of  honour, 
and  began  to  show  her  marked  attention.  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was 
then  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Louis  the  Thirteenth  least  resembled  his 
father,  the  great  Henry.  Unlike  that  grand  gaillard,  as  his  loyal  subjects 
dehghted  to  term  him,  Louis  the  Just  repelled  the  very  idea  of  the 
slightest  laxity  in  morals,  and  the  facile  beauties  of  the  Courts  both  of 
his  mother  and  his  wife — strive  as  they  might — ^failed  to  obtain  even  & 
passing  smile  or  glance  from  him.  Still  that  scrupulously  chaste  and 
morbidly  melancholy  man  felt  the  need  of  a  sympathizing  affection, — or 
at  least  of  some  intimate  friendship  that  should  stand  to  him  in  the 
stead  of  all  else,  and  console  him  for  the  never-ending  weariness  and 
vexation  attendant  upon  royalty.  The  beauty,  modesty,  and  intelligence 
of  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  alike  impressed  him.  Little  by  little  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
talking  with  her;  and  when,  on  his  return  from  Lyons  after  the 
memorable  Day  of  Biipes,  State  interests  and  his  firm  adhesion  to 
Eichelieu  compelled  him  to  banish  his  mother  from  Paris,  he  withdrew 
the  youthful  Marie  from  her  suite,  and  appointed  her  to  that  of  his 
consort,  the  neglected  Anne  of  Austria,  coolly  begging  her  to  love 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  and  treat  her  well  for  ]ove  of  him.  At  the 
sanie  time  he  made  Madame  de  la  Flotte  Hauterive  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  Queen,  in  place  of  Madame  du  Fargis,  who  had  recently 
also  been  exiled  from  Court.  Anne  of  Austria  received,  at  first,  with  a 
very  bad  grace  the  present  thus  made  her.     She  clung  to  Madame  du 
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Fargis,  who,  like  herself,  was  of  the  party  of  the  Queen-mother,  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  tnalcontents;  and  Anne  looked  upon  her  new  maid  of  honour 
not  only  as  a  rival  in  the  King,  her  husband's,  affections,  but  as  a  spy 
and  an  enemy.  She  soon  discovered,  however,  to  what  an  extent  she 
had  done  injustice  to  Marie's  character.  The  peculiar  feature  of  it, 
conspicuous  above  all  her  other  qualities,  and  the  foundation,  indeed,  of 
her  mind,  was  a  generous  pride,  half  chivalrous,  half  Christian,  which 
urged  her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  Eegal 
power  possessed  no  seduction  for  her,  and  the  slightest  appearance  of 
servility  was  revolting  to  her.  The  exquisite  form  of  the  girlish  maid  of 
honour  enshrined  a  heroine's  heart,  which  speedily  manifested  itself  when 
occasion  offered.  Seeing  her  royal  mistress  unhappy  and  persecuted,  that 
alone  sufficed  to  rivet  her  attachment ;  and  through  inclination,  as  well 
as  honour,  she  resolved  to  serve  her  faithfully.  By  degrees  her  loyalty, 
her  perfect  candour,  her  good  sense,  and  singular  gracefulness  of 
demeanour  combined  to  charm  the  Queen  almost  as  much  as  the  King, 
and  the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.  became  likewise  the  favourite  of  Anue 
of  Austria. 

The  first  overt  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  King  towards  Mademoiselle 
d'Hautefort  was  shown  at  a  sermon  at  which  the  Queen,  with  all  the 
Court,  was  present.  The  maids  of  honour  were,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  period,  seated  on  the  floor.  The  King  took  up  the  velvet  cushion 
upon  which  he  knelt,  and  sent  it  to  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  in  order 
that  she  might  seat  herself  more  comfortably  thereon.  The  fair  maid  of 
hpnouTy  taken  by  surprise,  blushed  deeply,  and  her  blushes  enhanced  her 
beauty.  On  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  those  of  the  whole  Court  fixed 
upon  her ;  but  she  received  the  cusliion  with  such  modest  grace,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  an  air  at  once  so  dignified  and  respectful,  that  the 
admiration  of  all  present  was  plainly  perceptible.  The  Queen  having 
made  her  a  sign  to  take  it,  she  placed  it  dose  to  her  feet,  still  unwilling 
to  make  use  of  it.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  draw  down  upon  her 
yet  higher  consideration  from  royalty  than  before.  The  Queen,  was  the 
first  to  encourage  her :  seeing  the  evidences  of  so  much  esteem  on  the 
part  of  her  husband,  and  so  much  virtue  on  that  of  her  maid  of  honour — 
strange  as  such  relations  may  appear, — she  insensibly  became  theit  con- 
fidante. The  memoirs  of  the  period  abound  in  piquant  details  upon  this, 
the  first  Platonic  love  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  Let  us  read  whet 
Mademoiselle  Montpensier  says : — "  The  Court  was  very  agreeable  at 
this  time.  The  attentions  of  the  King  to  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort, 
whom  he  endeavoured  constantly  to  amuse,  greatly  contributed  to  make 
it  80.  His  Majesty  delighted  in  the  chase  above  all  things,  and  we  often 
shared  that  sport  with  him.  Mesdemoiselles  d'Hautefort,  Ch^merault, 
and  Saint-Louis,  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  as  well  as  Mesdemoiselles 
d'Escars  (sister  of  Marie  d'Hauteville)  and  Beaumont,  went  with  me. 
We  were  all  dressed  in  uniform,  and  mounted  upon  handsome  palfreys 
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I 
richly  caparisoned;  and  as  a  protection  from  tlie  sun,  e^  wore  a  hat 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  drooping  feathers.  The  hunt  was  always 
arranged  to  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  pleasant  country 
houses,  in  which  great  collations  were  found  spread ;  and  on  returning,  the 
King  invariably  got  into  the  same  carriage  which  conveyed  me,  with 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  home.  When  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  be 
chatted  very  agreeably  with  us  about  everything.  Thrice  a  week  regularly 
we  had  musical  entertainments,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  airs  sung 
were  of  the  King's  composition.  He  even  wrote  the  words  of  some  of 
them,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was  ever  their  subject." 

These  amorous  strains  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  have  not  come  down 
to  us ;  but  there  is  a  verse  of  another  song  by  an  unknown  author,  and 
which  depicts,  we  think,  gracefully  enough  the  fascination  which  Made- 
moiselle d'Hautefort  exercised  over  the  moody  humour  of  her  royal 
lover: — 

''Hautefort  la  merveille 

Reveille 

Tous  lee  sens  de  Louis 

Quand  sa  bouche  vermeille 
Lui  fait  voir  un  souris." 

Perhaps,  had  Marie  d*Hautefort  not  been  as  discreet  as  she  was 
beautiful,  the  monarch's  love  would  not  have  been  very  dangerous  to  her. 
He  chatted  with  her  in  the  Queen's  saloon  of  an  evening,  but  his  talk 
for  the  most  part  was  about  dogs,  birds,  and  sporting ;  and  timorous  of 
her  and  timorous  of  himself,  he  scarcely  dared  approach  her  side  for 
conversation.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  having  entered  the 
Queen's  apartment  unexpectedly,  and  finding  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  had  just  been  brought  her,  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  missive.  She  did  not  care  to  comply  with  the  royal 
request,  because  it  contained  some  joke  upon  the  novel  favouritism  of 
which  she  was  the  object,  and  to  conceal  it,  thrust  the  billet  into  her 
bosom;  whereupon  the  Queen  jokingly  seized  her  by  both  hands,  and 
called  to  the  King  to  take  it  from  its  hiding-place.  As  Louis  did  not 
venture  to  use  his  hand  for  the  purpose,  he  took  up  a  pair  of  silver  tongs 
frx)m  the  fire-grate  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  seize  the  billet  with 
them ;  but  its  fair  owner  had  thrust  it  in  too  far,  and  he  coxdd  not  get  at 
it.  The  Queen  let  go  her  hands  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  mutual 
timidity  of  her  grave  husband  and  her  prim  maid  of  honour.  But  it  was 
perhaps  exactly  because  her  prudence  placed  her  beyond  even  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  that  the  young  dame  d^aiown  of  Anne  of  Austria  could  thus 
divert  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  mistress  by  defying  a  prince  so 
scrupulously  chaste,  and  whose  first  impulse  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances was,  says  Montglat,  "  to  draw  back  his  hands  as  it  were  from  fire." 

The  distrust  of  the  wary  cardinal  was  not  so  easily  lulled  as  that  of 
the  young  Queen;  far  horn  it.    The  good  understanding^  between  the 
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£mmrite  and  the  consort  of  the  monarch,  in  whose  name  he  solely 
gorerned  the  State,  gave  him  to  apprehend  a  pact,  by  means  of  which  his 
despotism  might  be  menaced. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  detach  Louis  from  his  new  confidante,  he 
whispered  in  his  ear  the  insinuation  that  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  not 
latisfied  with  contradicting  and  rallying  him  to  his  face,  joined  the  Queen 
in  secretly  ridiculing  him, — an  accusation  that  was  not,  indeed,  altogether 
imfounded.  At  the  same  time  he  set  his  creatures  taextol  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Payette,  another  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  to  the  King. 
This  mancBuvre  succeeded.  The  King,  to  pique  Mademoiselle  d'Haute- 
fort,  paid  marked  attention  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Payette,  who  was  her 
inferior  on  the  score  of  brilliancy,  beauty,  and  intellect,  but  her  superior, 
probably!  ^  the  endowments  of  heart  and  character. 

Marie  d'Hautefort  was  a  dazzling  blonde,  precociously  invested  with 
channs  the  most  formidable.  Louise  Angelique  de  la  Payette  was  a  delicate 
brunette.  If  she  couldrnot  boast  of  the  lofty  carriage  of  her  companion 
maid  of  honour,  if  she  did  not  command  equal  admiration,  she  ingratiated 
herself,  slowly  but  surely,  by  a  most  winning  gentleness  and  meekness.  In 
the  place  of  vivacity  and  gracefulness,  she  possessed  judgment  and  firm- 
ness, with  a  heart  inclined  to  tenderness,  but  defended  by  a  sincere  piety. 
Certain  persons  who  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the  King's  confidence — easy- 
going courtiers,  like  Saint-Simon,  for  instance,  who  was  a  kind  of  favourite 
of  the  King  to  a  certain  extent,  and  who  had  made  a  sort  of  pact  with  the 
minister,  and  thought  only  of  pleasing  him,  and  several  others  also  (among 
whom  has  been  included,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  unde  even  of  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Payette,  the  reverend  Bishop  of  Limoges) — induced  Louis 
Xin.  to  single  out  for  his  peculiar  attention  the  youthful  Louise  Angelique, 
by  their  perpetual  praise  of  her  singular  merits.  At  length  Mademoiselle 
de  k  Payette  began  also  to  be  flattered  }y  the  Sovereign's  condescension 
and  homage ;  but  when  he  opened  his  heart  to  her,  and  disclosed  all  its 
inmost  sorrows,  its  profound  weariness  amid  the  grandeurs  of  royalty ; 
when  she  beheld  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  more 
wretched  than  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  she  could  not  refrain  from  a 
tender  compassion,  and,  entering  into  his  troubles,  strove  to  mitigate  them 
by  her  feminine  sympathy.  The  King,  finding  himself  at  his  ease  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  with  a  woman,  revealed  all  the  better  qualities  of  his 
nature, — ^what  there  lurked  in  him  of  intellect,  of  sterling  truthfulness,  and 
good  intention ;  and  he  tasted  at  last  of  that  peace  and  serenity  which 
flow  so  abundantly  from  a  reciprocal  affection.  It  is  not  very  surprising, 
^refore,  to  find  that  this  intimacy  ended  in  Mademoiselle  de  la  Payette 
loving,  with  an  abnost  sisterly  love,  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  This  intimacy 
lasted  for  two  years,  until  1637,  undeviatingly  noble,  touching,  and  truly 
admirable  throughout.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Payette  resembles  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valli^re,  but  La  Yallidre  before  she  had  fallen,  Louis  the  Just,  it  is 
^  was  neither  so  dangerous  nor  so  impetuous  as  Louis  the  Pourteenth. . 
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On  one  occasion,  however,  overcome  by  her  tenderness,  and  by  the  necessity 
he  felt  for  seeing  her  at  any  time,  he  entreated  her  to  allow  him  to  instal  her 
at  Versailles,  there  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  him.  That  entreaty  alarmed  the 
virtue  of  the  young  girl — a  veritable  maiden  of  honour, — and  warned  her 
of  the  danger  she  was  incurring.  Louis  never  renewed  the  proposal  that 
had  momentarily  escaped  him,  but  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  did  not 
forget  it,  and  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  difficult  position  in  a  manner 
equally  worthy  of  the  monarch  and  of  herself.  Louise  Angelique  deter- 
mined to  take  the  veil.  Nevertheless,  she  relaxed  not  in  her  endeavours 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Queen,  and  to  loosen 
the  yoke  of  Eichelieu.  Thus,  while  all  without  exception,  from  Mathieu 
Mole,  the  chancellor,  up  to  Mons.  the  King's  brother,  bowed  and  trembled 
before  the  imperious  cardinal,  two  young  girls,  without  fortune,  and  placed 
almost  within  his  grasp,  resisted  him.  In  vain  he  strove  to  gain  over 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette ;  he  succeeded  no  better  with  her  than  with 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort.  He  then  had  recourse  to  his  customary  manoeu- 
vres :  he  fomented  the  scruples  of  the  two  lovers ;  and  after  many  struggles, 
which  have  been  related  at  length  by  Madame  de  Motteville,  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette  withdrew  herself  into  the  convent  of  the  Filles  de  Sainte- 
Marie  de  la  Visitation,  Bue  St.  Antoine.  The  King  visited  her  there 
during  several  months.  The  saintly  nun  spoke  to  him  through  the  grated 
window  of  the  cloister  with  still  more  force  and  authority  than  in  their 
bygone  interviews.  She  could  not  influence  his  policy,  but  she  softened  him 
somewhat  in  his  bearing  towards  his  wife ;  and  it  chanced  one  evening,  in 
returning  from  the  convent  of  the  Hue  St.  Antoine,  that,  compelled  by  a 
storm  to  relinquish  his  intended  return  to  St.  Maur,  and  to  pass  the  night 
at  the  Louvre,  where  the  Queen  was  then  sojourning,  Louis  XIII.  gave 
Louis  XIV.  to  France.* 

But  after  the  retirement  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and  until  the 
day  on  which  the  coming  maternity  of  Anne  of  Austria  became  apparent^ 
and  put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  brought  some  mitigation  of  her  woes,  the 
strangest  events  had  come  to  pass.  The  Queen  had  stood  within  the  very 
verge  of  ruin,  and  she  had  been  only  saved  by  the  intrepid  devotedness 
of  her  young  and  faithful  friend,  Marie  d'Hautefort. 

We  will  now  briefly  recur  to  the  position  in  which  we  left  that  "  mal- 
content "  maid  of  honour,  beside  her  royal  mistress,  before  narrating  the 
act  of  devoted  courage  that  has  so  deservedly  ennobled  her  name. 

£ichelieu  had,  as  we  have  said,  at  first  witnessed  with  pleasure  the 
King's  predilection  for  a  youthful  beauty  who  belonged  to  no  party,  but 
whose  character,  with  all  his  astuteness,  he  evidently  did  not  divine.  He 
hoped  that  an  agreeable  distraction  would  soften  somewhat  that  sombre 


*  Louis  le  Grand,  bom  in  163S,  was  called  Dicu-donn6  in  his  infancy,  because 
tlio  French  considered  him  the  gift  of  Heaven, — the  Queen,  his  mother,  having 
been  barren  for  twenty-three  years  previously.  ^  j 
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and  eccentric  hamour  of  His  Sovereign,  whicb  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
uneasiness  to  him.  He  therefore  lavished  compliments  and  caresses  upon 
the  first  young  female  favourite  of  Louis,  and  set  himself  even  to  appease 
the  bickerings  which  often  arose  during  their  fluctuating  intercourse, 
finnly  believing  that  he  should  in  return  gain  her  over  to  his  cause,  and 
render  her  devoted  to  his  interests.  But  she  who  had  refused  to  consent  to 
sacrifice  her  mistress  to  the  King  himself,  felt  her  cheek  glow  with  indig- 
nation whilst  listenmg  to  her  priestly  persecutor,  and,  scomftdly  rejecting 
the  cardinal's  advances,  disdained  his  friendship  at  a  time  when  there  was 
not  another  lady  within  the  Court  circle  who  would  not  have  devoutly 
offered  up  her  orisons  to  have  been  so  distinguished. 

Now  that  we  are  able  to  grasp  the  entire  range  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  from  the  flood  of  light  cast  upon  it  by  innumerable  memoirs,  as 
well  as  documentary  annals,  and  trace  almost  step  by  step  its  regular 
inarch,  from  the  glorious  beginnings  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  down  to  the 
last  sorrowful  years  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  is  easy  for  us  both  to 
comprehend  and  absolve  Richelieu.  We  can  conceive  that  to  have  done, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  with  the  relics  of  feudal  society ;  to  place  the  royal 
power  irrevocably  above  that  of  an  aristocracy — numerically  in  excess,  ill- 
regulated,  and  turbxdent ; — to  hinder  the  Protestants  from  forming  a  State 
within  a  State,  and  make  them  obedient  to  the  common  law ;  to  arrest  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  already  mistress  of  one-half  of  Europe ;  to  aggran- 
dize the  territories  of  France,  and  introduce  some  degree  of  order  and 
unity  amongst  the  new  phase  of  society  springing  up  therein,  so  full  of  life 
and  vigour,  but  in  which  the  most  discordant  elements  struggled,  an 
extraordinary  energy  was  needed,  and  perchance,  for.  a  season,  an 
enlightened  dictatorship,  a  despotism  at  once  rational  and  intelligent. 
But  which  of  us,  amongst  the  firmest  partisans  of  Richelieu,  could 
have  been  sure  of  approving  his  policy,  and  of  cherishing  an  unswerving 
admiration  of  it,  being  witnesses  of  so  many  blows  remorselessly  struck, 
so  many  cases  of  exile,  such  oft-occurring  scaffolds  ?  His  contemporaries 
saw  nothing  less  than  all  this.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves,  therefore,  placed  in 
the  position  of  a  young  and  well-bom  girl,  sprung  from  a  feudal  race,  located 
at  Court  by  the  Queen-mother,  and  transferred,  when  only  fifteen  years 
old,  to  that  of  Anne  of  Austria.  The  greater  her  nobility  of  character,  the 
less  was  she  likely  to  sec  clearly  to  the  bottom  of  passing  events.  Made- 
moiselle d'Hautefort  understood  neither  the  interests  of  France,  the  state 
of  Europe,  its  history,  nor  its  politics.  With  all  her  intellect,  so  much 
vaunted  for  its  vivacity  and  delicacy,  she  was  incapable  of  penetrating  the 
veil  either  of  the  past  or  the  future,  and  the  present  wounded  her  in  all 
her  instincts,  whether  of  honour  or  benevolence.  Graciously  welcomed  by 
Marie  de'  Medici,  Marie  had  ere  long  beheld  her  exiled,  and  learned 
that  her  first  protectress,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the  mother  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  whose  wrongs  surpassed  her  comprehension,  had 
been  reduced  to  such  dire  poverty  as  to  subsist  in  Belgium  on  the^harityt 
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of  strangers.  The  obsenrant  maid  of  honour  had  not  known  Anne  of 
Austria  in  her  early  and  somewhat  volatile  youth,  but  since  1630  she 
had  seen  nothing  that  could  shock  the  most  prudish  severity.  She  found 
it  quite  natural  that,  forsaken  and  ill-treated  by  her  husband,  the  Queen 
should  ask  aid  of  her  brother  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that,  oppressed  by 
Bichelieu,  she  should  defend  herself  with  any  weapon  that  came  to  her 
hand.  She  witnessed  the  woes  of  her  royal  mistress,  and  believed  in  her 
virtue.  In  1633,  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  saw  the  blow  struck  whicli 
dispersed  the  inner  circle  of  the  Queen,  when  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
whose  intrepidity,  if  nothing  else,  elicited  her  adnuration,  was  driven 
from  Court  for  the  second  time,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  condemned 
to  death,  and  only  receiving  pardon  upon  the  scaffold.  Whilst  all  these 
cruelties  aroused  indignation  in  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort's  bosom,  the 
courageous  fidelity  of  the  Queen's  friends  served  to  strengthen  her  own. 
She  braved,  therefore,  the  prophetic  menaces  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
repelled  the  offers  of  Eichelieu,  who  was  nothing  more  in  her  eyes  than  a 
talented  tyrant,  and  gave  herself  up  wholly  and  solely  to  Queen  Anne» 
firmly  resolved  to  share  her  destiny  even  to  the  end. 

Eichelieu,  failing  to  gain  her  over,  next  sought  to  ruin  her  in  the 
King's  estimation.  He  mixed  himself  up  more  than  ever  in  their  frequent 
misunderstandings,  no  longer  to  compose,  but  to  envenom  them.  From 
playing  the  part  of  a  benevolent  mediator,  he  now  enacted  the  character  of 
a  severe  judge ;  so  that  when  Louis  the  Just,  growing  discontented  with 
the  young  maid  of  honour,  would  threaten  to  complain  to  the  cardinal,  she 
mocked  him  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  lofty  pride  of  her  nature. 
Eichelieu  then  brought  into  play  two  devices  of  most  cunning  invention  to 
bear  upon  the  King's  heart.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  at  once  mistrustful 
and  devout.  He  had  learned  by  gossiping  report — full,  as  usual,  of  per- 
fidious exaggeration — ^that  within  the  Queen's  inner  circle.  Mademoiselle 
d'Hautefort  was  in  the  habit  of  jesting  with  her  Majesty  upon  lus  personal 
peculiarities,  his  moody  temper,  and  his  eccentric  style  of  love-making. 
On  the  other  hand,  when,  more  and  more  sndtten  with  the  ever^increasing 
beauty  of  the  charming  damsel,  whose  graces  grew  with  her  years,  he 
reproached  himself  for  entertaining  a  sentiment  too  ardent  to  be  always 
entirely  pure,  EicheHeu,  instead  of  appeasing,  as  before,  his  scruples  of 
conscience,  nourished  them,  and  in  the  sequel  ended  by  denouncing  it  as 
a  sin  to  cherish  in  his  royal  bosom  an  immoderate  attachment,  condemned 
by  religion.  Louis  for  a  long  while  resisted  this  subtle  logic;  and  to 
carry  his  point,  the  cardinal  was  at  length  forced  to  give  him  the  choice 
between  his  Eminence  or  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  and  to  declare  that 
he  preferred  rather  retiring  altogether  than  to  continue  to  wear  himself  out 
in  a  struggle  waged  in  the  dark,  throughout  which  the  King's  support  had 
entirely  failed  him.  This  threat  terrified  Louis  the  Thirte^th,  and 
Eichelieu,  perceiving  that  he  was  vacillating,  to  bring  him  at  once  to  a 
decision,  told  him  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  banishmg  Mademoiselle 
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d'Hautefort  from  Court  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  favour  she  enjoyed  was  not  so  great  as  had 
been  beiieved.  The  King  yielded  at  last,  but  not  without  stipulating  hard 
and  fast  upon  the  condition  that  the  separation  should  only  continue  for  a 
fortnight.  The  cardinal  assured  him  that  he  required  nothing  beyond 
that ;  but  dreading  the  accustomed  ascendency  of  Mademoiselle  d'Haute- 
fort,  he  made  the  King  promise  not  to  see  ber  again.  Scarcely  was  the 
bargain  struck,  than  Bichelieu  hastened  to  carry  it  out.  He  sent  a 
mandate,  in  the  King's  name,  to  the  formidable  favourite,  ordering  her  to 
withdraw  from  Court  for  a  while ;  and  a  command  to  the  guards  on  duty, 
that  they  shoxild  not  admit  her  to  the  Eling's  apartments.  The  fortnight's 
exile  having  ended,  however,  and  the  imperious  cardinal's  mandate  not 
extending  to  the  Queen^s  apartments,  the  King  and  the  maid  of  honour 
met  again  therein;  but  at  length,  towards  1635, 'at  the  termination  of 
one  of  their  bickerings,  which  chanced  to  prove  rather  brisker  than  usual, 
the  sorrowful-visaged  King  formed  the  resolution  of  breaking  with  a 
mistress  so  lovely,  but  so  little  complaisant,  and  for  several  days  he  no 
longer  exchanged  a  word  with  her.  Louis,  however,  loved  her  not  the 
less ;  and  of  an  evening,  in  the  Queen's  inner  circle,  his  melancholy  but 
impassioned  gaze  scarcely  withdrew  itself  from  the  attractive  beauty.  He 
sat  contemplating  her  in  silence,  and  when  he  perceived  that  it  was 
observed,  he  averted  his  eyes  in  another  direction.  But  the  rupture  once 
begun,  the  watchful  cardinal  contrived  to  widen  and  prolong  it  for  some 
two  years. 

The  grief  of  Anne  of  Austria  at  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  may  easily  be 
imagined,  of  whose  misfortune,  too,  she  accused  herself  of  being  the  cause. 
She  wept,  sobbed,  and  embraced  her  maid  of  honour  many  times ;  and 
not  knowing  sufficiently  how  to  compassionate  her  trying  position,  or  what 
to  offer  her,  she  took  the  diamond  jewels  from  her  ears,  worth  upwards  of 
tea  or  twelve  thousand  crowns,  and  gave  them  to  Marie,  b^ging  her  to 
keep  them  as  a  token  of  their  mutual  affection. 

The  year  1637  proved  the  saddest  and  most  trying  period  that  it  had 
yet  been  Anne's  lot  to  pass  through.  Never  before  had  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  forsaken  her  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  deserted  Queen  had 
only  kept  around  her  a  very  small  number  of  friends  and  attendants,  out 
of  which  she  had  formed  for  herself  a  slender  yet  familiar  circle — scarcely 
to  be  called  a  Court,  but  stiU  into  which  the  vigilant  glance  of  the 
nbiquitous  cardinal  frequently  contrived  to  penetrate. 

Wearied  with  her  sufferings,  Anne  of  Austria  pondered  upon  some 
desperate  enterprise  which  might  set  her  free  from  her  embarrassment ;  in 
which,  at  least,  she  intrigued  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  then  under 
^>wu8hment  in  Touraine,  and  carried  on  a  more  than  equivocal  corre- 
spondence with  her  two  brothers,  the  Cardinal  Infanta  and  King  Philip  IV., 
during  the  time  that  Spain  was  at  war  with  Prance.  One  of  her  domestics 
whom  she  employed  in  this  correspondence,  and  who  was  in  all  heMecrets,, 
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La  Porte,  was  arrested,  thrown  into  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile, 
and  subjected  to  a  most  terrible  ordeal.  After  beginning  by  denying 
ever}'thing  with  the  most  astonishing  assurance,  the  Queen,  pressed  by 
Richelieu  and  by  iiTecusable  indications,  dreading  the  heaviest  calamities, 
made  certain  grave  avowals,  which  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
which,  although  of  a  character  sufficiently  weighty  as  they  stand, 
coidd  not  have  been  complete ;  for  if  they  had,  the  Queen  need  merely 
liave  caused  La  Porte  to  be  instructed  by  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  and  by 
a  letter  in  lier  own  handwriting,  to  declare  all  that  he  knew ;  whilst  she,  in 
fact,  adopted  a  veiy  different  line  of  conduct.  She  considered  her  fate  as 
suspended  by  a  hair,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  the 
turn  which  the  affair  might  take,  that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  should  cither 
take  flight  or  remain  where  she  was.  It  was  especially  important,  like- 
wise, that  La  Porte,  in  his  replies  to  the  interrogatories,  should  not  go 
beyond  the  avowals  of  the  Queen  j  and,  also,  that  he  should  own  all  that 
she  had  confessed,  in  order  to  give  to  their  common  declarations  a  perfect 
semblance  of  truth.  La  Porte,  intimidated,  might  reveal  too  much,  or  bis 
persistence  in  denying  everything  might  suggest  a  mystery ;  the  Queen 
dreaded  alike  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  A  secret  imderstanding  was 
necessary,  therefore,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  obtain  it ;  how  to  get 
at  La  Porte,  buried  in  his  cell  in  the  depths  of  the  Bastile ;  how  fore- 
warn even  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  and  who 
might  at  any  moment  be  arrested. 

At  this  serious  conjuncture,  Marie  d'Hautefort  resolved  to  save  her 
royal  mistress,  or  be  lost  witli  her.  For  her  sake  she  had  already 
sacrificed  the  King's  favour,  that  of  Richelieu,  and  her  chance  of  worldly 
prosperity, — she  who  had  nothing  beside  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  who 
naturally  loved  show  and  splendour.  She  did  more  on  this  occasion — 
she  risked  for  her  that  which  was  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than 
fortune  or  even  life  itself — she  risked  her  reputation.  She  stifled  that 
instinctive  modesty  and  reseiTC  which  at  once  constituted  her  highest 
charm  and  glory ;  she  who  until  then  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
flattering  proposal,  and  who  had  not  permitted  herself  to  write,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  one  single  line  in  the  shape  of  a  billet-doux  to  any 
man  living, — this  glorious  girl  condemned  herself  to  play  a  part  the  most 
repugnant  to  all  her  tastes  and  all  her  habits.  As  a  flrst  step,  she 
persuaded  a  gentleman,  one  of  her  kinsmen,  M.  de  Montalais,  to  go  to 
Tours  and  apprise  Madame  de  Chevreuse  of  the  state  of  affairs,  to  desire 
her  to  remain  quietly  there ;  at  the  same  time  to  take  every  precaution, 
and  tell  her  that  she  should  be  warned  whether  to  flee  or  stay  by  the 
receipt  of  a  prayer-book  bound  either  in  red  or  in  green,  according  to  the 
part  it  might  be  necessary  to  take.  Next,  on  her  own  side,  she  proceeded 
to  disguise  herself  as  a  grisette,  daub  with  paint  her  lovely  countenance, 
shroud  her  fair  locks  in  a  large,  close-fitting  head-dress,  and  at  peep  of 
day,  ere  any  one  was  stirring  within  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  she  quitted 
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it  by  stealth,  took  a  hired  vehicle,  and  was  driven  to  the  Bastile.      She 
knew  that  its  gloomy  recesses  held  a  prisoner  who  once  already  had 
risked  his   head  in   the   Queen's  behalf,   displayed  even  in  chains  an 
unflinching  firmness,  and  had  only  quite  recently  descended  from  the 
scaffold  to  which  he  had  been  condemned — Francois  de  Eochechouart, 
then  called  the  Chevalier,  afterwards  the  Commandetir  de  Jars.     He  had 
just  begun  to  breathe  again  after  undergoing  that  terrible  ordeal,  and  was 
allowed  to  #njoy  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  within  the  fortress,  and  to 
receive   visitors.      The  noble-minded  maid  of  honour,  judging  of  the 
chevalier  by  herself,  believed  that  she  might  prevail  upon  him  to  risk  his 
head  a  second  time.     To  his  gaolers  she  gave  herself  out  to  be  the  sister 
of  his  valet  de  chambre,  who  had  just  come  to  acquaint  the  chevalier  that 
her  brother  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  to  speak  with  him  about  certain 
pressing  matters.     De  Jars,  who  knew  his  servant  to  be  in  good  health, 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  put  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  receiving 
such  a  visit,  and  the  lofty  Marie  d'Hautefort  was  obliged  to  wdt  some 
considerable  time  in  the  quarters  of  the  corps  de  garde,  which  was  at  the 
entrance-gate  of  the  Bastile,  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  and  jests  of  all 
the  soldiers,  and  who,  from  the  peculiarity  of  her  costume,  took  her  for 
an  equivocal  sort  of  damsel.     She  bore  it  all  in  silence,  holding  her  head- 
gear so  close  with  both  hands  that  neither  eyes  nor  features  might  be 
seen.    At  length  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  decided  upon  granting  the  inter- 
view.   Not  recognizing  her  at  first,  he  was  on  the  point  of  treating  her 
in  a  rather  unceremonious  manner;  when,  drawing  him  aside  from  the 
bystanders,  and  entering  the  courtyard  with  the  gallant  De  Jars,  the  only 
reply  she  made  to  his  overtures  was  to  raise  her  hood  and  show  him  that 
adorable  face  which,  once  beheld,  could  never  be  forgotten.     "  Ah,  Made- 
moiselle !  is  it  you?"  exclaimed  the  chevalier.     She  enjoined  silence,  and 
explained  in  a  few  brief  sentences  what  the  Queen  required  of  him.    Their 
import  had  relation  to  the  practicability  of  getting  a  sealed  letter  conveyed 
to  La  Porte,  in  which  directions  were  given  him  as  to  how  far  he  might 
and  ought   to  go  in  his  declarations.     That  letter  she  placed  in  the 
chevalier's  hands,  saying,  "  This,  sir,  is  what  the  Queen  bade  me  give 
you;  you  must  use  all  your  address  and  credit  in  this  very  place  to 
insure  such  letter  reaching  the  prisoner  in  safety  with  whose  name  it  is 
superscribed.     I  ask  much  of  you,  but  I  have  counted  on  your  not 
abandoning  me  in  the  project  I  hav^  formed  of  extricating  the  Queen 
from  the  imminent  peril  in  which  she  is  involved."     The  chevalier,  brave 
though  he  was,  saw  with  some  astonishment  that  it  was  a  question  of 
running  another  risk  of  his  life.     He  weighed  it  and  pondered  over  it 
for  some  length  of  time.     Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,   perceiving  him 
hesitate,   exclaimed,    "What!    do  you  deliberate,  and  you  see  what  I 
hazard?  for  if  I  chance  to  be  discovered,  what  will  people  say  of  me?" 
"Ehbienf"  replied  the  chevalier;  "what  the  Queen  requests  must  be 
done— there  is  no  help  for  it.     I  have  only  just  managed  to  descend  the 
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steps  of  the  scaffold,  and  I  must  now,  I  suppose,  dance  up  them  again. 
That's  all." 

Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was  equally  fortunate  in  again  escaping 
xecognition  on  returning  to  the  Louvre  as  on  qiutting  it  in  the  morning. 
She  found  also  faithfidly  on  the  watch,  in  a  dark  comer  near  her  own 
apartment,  her  maid,  whom  she  had  placed  there  as  a  sentinel  before  she 
started,  lest  the  King  passing  near  that  way  to  mass,  chancing  to  make 
some  inquiries  after  her  health,  it  shoxdd  not  fail  being  told  him  that, 
having  found  herself  indisposed  during  the  night,  she  was  sleeping  later 
than  usual.  But  when  she  found  herself  once  more  safe  within  the  four 
walls  of  her  own  chamber,  and  reflected  on  the  adventure  she  had  just 
achieved,  she  felt  terrified  at  the  bare  remembrance.  The  young  and 
modest  maiden  was  no  longer  the  heroine,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees  to 
offer  fervent  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  guided  and  protected  her. 

The  Chevalier  de  Jars  did  wonders.  His  chamber  was  four  stories 
above  the  dungeon  wherein  La  Porte  was  confined.  Boring  a  hole  through 
his  flooring,  he  let  down  the  Queen's  letter  by  fastening  it  to  a  string, 
accompanying  it  with  an  entreaty  to  the  prisoner  occupying  the  second 
chamber  to  do  the  like  with  the  important  missive,  and  so  on  successively 
down  to  the  lowest,  in  which  lay  La  Porte,  strongly  enjoining  the  most  pro- 
found secrecy.  In  such  manner  did  the  Queen's  letter  reach  the  hands  of 
the  faithful  valet  de  chambre  intact.  An  astonishing  thing,  that  so  difiicult 
and  complicated  a  manoeuvre,  and  which  was  carried  on  for  several  nights, 
should  have  been  accomplished  without  any  of  the  gaolers  perceiving  it,  or 
any  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  compromising  the  whole  by  the  slightest 
indiscretion !  In  such  wise,  that  this  prisoner,  so  jealously  guarded  in  a 
cachot  barricaded  with  doors  of  iron,  received  detailed  instructions  that  put 
him  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  justify  thoroughly  both  himself  and  his 
royal  mistress.  The  persistence  exhibited  by  La  Porte  all  along  would 
have  been  turned  against  the  Queen,  if  in  the  end  it  had  not  been 
enlightened  and  guided  by  the  letter  which  luckily  reached  him,  thanks  to 
the  bold  energy  of  the  Chevalier  de  Jars,  whose  devotion  was  due  to  the 
example  of  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort. 

So  soon  as  the  lovely  Marie  could  reasonably  cherish  a  hope  of  success, 
she  had  hastened  to  despatch  to  Madame  de  Chevieuse,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  the  prayer-book,  in  the  favourable-coloured  cover,  which  was  to 
impart  confidence,  and  keep  her  where  she  was.  But,  unfortunately, 
either  Madame  de  Chevreuse  mistook  the  signal  colour  of  the  cover,  or 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  herself  did.  However  that  might  be,  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  understood  that  all  was  going  wrong ;  and  as  that  which  she 
most  dreaded  was  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  she  made  a  hasty  flight, 
disguised  in  male  attire,  and  sought  refuge  in  Spain,  where  the  brother  of 
Anne  of  Austria  welcomed  her  almost  as  warmly  as  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
had  received  her  formerly,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  banishment.  This 
untoward  event,  happening  shortly  before  the  last  interrogation  of  La 
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Porte,  reviyed  and  excited  to  the  highest  degree  the  irritation  and  suspicions 
of  Bichelieu.  Redoubled  severity  was  shown  towards  the  Queen;  La 
Bochefoucauld,  whom  Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  seen  for  a  moment  while 
passing  through  Vertoeil  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses,  was  flung 
into  prison  for  a  short  time,  and  none  knew  what  turn  things  might  take 
if  La  Porte,  assuming  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  the  official  order  in 
which  the  Queen  directed  him  to  disclose  everything,  had  not  admirably' 
conflrmed  the  declaration  of  his  mistress  in  the  mode  concerted,  and  by 
that  means  persuaded  the  King  and  the  cardinal  that  the  whole  matter  was 
'of  less  importance  than  they  had  at  first  surmised. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  with  what  lively  gratitude  Anne  of  Austria  was 
penetrated  for  De  Jars,  La  Porte,  and  more  than  all,  for  her  youthful  and 
intrepid  maid  of  honour,  and  what  promises  she  made  her  should  she  ever 
agam  see  better  days.  But  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  had  already  received 
her  reward.  She  had  felt  her  heart  beat  with  that  energy  which  makes  the 
hero ;  she  had  forgotten  self  for  the  welfare  of  another ;  she  had  placed 
herself  with  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor ;  she  had  been  sympa- 
thizing, charitable,  generous, — in  a  word,  Christian,  according  to  the  idea  . 
she  had  formed  for  herself  of  the  religion  of  the  Crucified. 

As  soon  as  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen  was  announced,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1638,  that  thrice  happy  and  important  fact  helped 
to  obliterate  the  impression  of  the  ill-omened  scenes  that  had  so  recently 
occurred,  and  brought  back  something  like  concord  and  amenity  to  the 
Court  of  France.  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was  then  in  her  twenty- 
second  summer.  The  last  few  years  had  wonderfully  increased  the  lustre 
of  her  charms.  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  had  severed  himself  from  their 
intimacy  with  so  much  reluctance,  felt,  on  beholding  her  again,  all  liis 
former  affection  revive ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  being  no  longer 
there  to  amuse  him,  he  became  more  enamoured  than  ever  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Hautefort.  This  second  amorous  fit  lasted  some  two  years,  and  this, 
like  the  first,  was  troublous,  though  chaste. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon,  but  merely  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  mention 
of  the  fact  that  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  did  take  advantage  to  turn  to 
profit,  on  the  score  of  worldly  interests,  the  return  of  a  tender  feeling  on 
the  King's  part.  The  sole  favour  which  she  consented  to  receive,  and 
that  as  much  from  the  Queen's  hand  as  the  King's,  was  the  reversion  of 
the  post  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  held  by  her  aunt,  Madame  de  la  Flotte 
Hauterive.  From  the  time  of  her  being  invested  with  that  appointment, 
she  had  the  right  to  be  entitled  Madame^  and  so  we  shall  hereafter  call  her. 

The  renewal  of  favour  which  Madame  d'Hautefort  next  enjoyed  for 
two  years  must  have  contributed  to  render  her  final  disgi-ace  only  the  more 
grievous.  As  we  have  said,  Bichelieu  covertly  and  insidiously  discredited 
herein  the  monarch's  opinion,  whose  self-love  she  wounded  instead  of 
flattering  his  foibles.  When  the  cardinal  judged  the  moment  opportune, 
therefore,  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  fair  and  dangerous  favourite  by 
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superseding  her  by  one  of  the  other  sex.     Por  some  time  past  the  Grand 
Equeny  Cmq  Mars  had  gradually  taken,  thanks  to  Bichelieu's  protection, 
the  place  which  De  Luynes  in  the  first  instance,  and  later  Saiat^Simon,  had 
occupied  in  the  King's  affections.     In  1640  Louis  made  a  journey  to 
Mezi^res,  unaccompanied  by  the  Queen,  and  consequently  without  Madame 
d'Hautefort.      The  occasion  was  propitious  for  the  Grand  Equerry;  he 
secured  to  himself  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master,  and  the  latter  assured 
him  that  henceforward  his  heart  would  be  wholly  his,  without  any  share  of 
it  being  given  to  another.     He  kept  his  word.     As  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Paris  he  manifested  great  coldness  towards  Madame  d'Hautefort;  and* 
visiting  the   Ch&teau    of   St.    Grermain    shortly    afterwards,   he  thence 
despatched  to  his  first  love,  without  any  explanation  whatever,  an  order  to 
quit  the  Court.     Stupefied  at  its  receipt,  Madame  d'Hautefort  wrote  to  the 
King  that  she  woxild  not  believe  that  such  a  command  had  issued  from  his 
hand  until  she  had  heard  it  from  his  lips.     The  only  answer  to  this  was  a 
lettre  de  cackei,  which  at  first  she  looked  upon  as  a  jest.      However, 
finding  that  all  her  endeavours  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  King  were 
fruitless,  she  resolved  to  operate  upon  Louis  by  a  surprise.     With  hood 
drawn  down  so  as  completely  to  hide  her  features,  she  stationed  herself  in 
the  guard-chamber,  through  which  the  King  had  to  pass  in  going  to 
chapel  to  hear  mass,  and  there  awaited  his  coming.     On  his  appearance, 
she  approached  him,  raised  her  hood,  and  told  him  that  she  had  been 
unable  to  credit  the  order  of  exile,  after  all  the  protestations  of  tenderness 
he  had  made  her.     Louis,  taken  by  surprise  at  such  an  apparition,  and 
such  an  interpellation,  remained  for  an  instant  dumbfound  ered ;  but,  making 
an  effort  to  overcome  his  embarrassment,  he  replied,  "  True,  true,"  and 
passed  on  quickly.     Such  was  the  somewhat  rude  and  very  abrupt  denoue- 
ment of  that  Platonic  amour— of  rarer  occurrence  in  Court  life  than  in  any 
other  sphere  of  society,  and  so  Httle  understood  in  the  following  reign, 
that  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  seeing  at  Court,  at  the 
beginning  of  1674,  the  Duchess  de  Schomberg,  asked  in  a  whisper  of 
somebody  who  told  him  that  his  grandfather  had  been  in  love  with  her 
when  she  was  known  as  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  "  How  many  children, 
did  he  have  by  her*?"     Madame    de    Sevigne,  who   relates  this    little 
anecdote  in  one  of  those  inimitable  letters  to  her  daughter,  piquantly 
adds  that  "  I' on  indruisit  U  Dauphin  du  modes  de  ce  tenipsMiy 

After  this  signal  disgrace,  Madame  d'Hautefort  retired  to  the  seclusion 
of  an  estate  she  possessed  near  Mans,  and  there  she  remained  imtil  1643. 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  having  expired  on  the  14th  of  May  of  that  same  year 
and  been  preceded  to  the  tomb  by  Kichelieu  on  the  2nd  of  the  previous 
December,  1642,  Anne  of  Austria,  become  Eegent,  recalled  from  exile  her 
former  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  was  even  gracious  enough  to  despatch 
her  own  royal  litter  and  guard  to  conduct  her  to  Paris.  The  Queen  wrote 
also  to  her  with  her  own  hand  in  these  affectionate  terms  : — "  Fenez,  chcre 
amie ;  je  meun  d^envle  de  vom  einbrasser" 
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Madame  d'Hautefort  accordingly  Hastened  to  present  Herself  to  her 
dearly  beloved  mistress,  the  new  Begent;  and  "letter  in  hand,"  says 
Madame  de  MotteviUe,  ''she  ran  quickly  up  to  the  Queen's  apartments, 
and  was  leceived  by  her  far  more  coldly  than  could  have  been  expected 
after  the  warm  eagerness  shown  in  inviting  her  back  to  Court,  and  the 
caressing  kind  of  note  she  had  written  her."  The  familiarity  of  former 
days,  it  was  evident,  had  ceased  for  ever.  Several  trifling  privileges— 
among  others  that  of  the  eniree  to  the  Queen's  praying-closet,  to  which 
Madame  d'Hautefort  attached  much  value — ^were  not  restored  to  her. 
This  diminution  of  favour — explicable,  perhaps,  by  the  long  absence  of 
Madame  d'Hautefort,  which  had  delivered  up  Anne  to  other  confidants, 
several  of  whom  were  secretly  hostile  to  the  favourite,  and  also  by  her 
position  as  Eegent,  which  gave  to  the  Queen  "  a  majesty  more  imposing 
than  that  of  the  discredited  wife  of  a  King  with  no  authority," — this 
diminution  of  favour,  we  repeat,  prompted  La  Forte,  one  of  the  Queen's 
most  zealous  servants,  to  hazard  the  remark  that  Madame  d'Hautefort  had 
now  realized  the  truth  oontabed  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, — "  Put  not 
your  tru9t  in  princes.'* 

Doubtless,  on  that  occasion,  Madame  d'Hautefort  remembered  the 
prediction  uttered  by  Louis,  her  lover,  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  ill 
humour  by  which  he  punished  his  fair  friend  for  her  preference  of  Anne, 
his  consort, — "  You  love  an  ingrate,  and  you  will  see  some  day  how  she 
will  repay  your  services."  Of  the  most  important  among  those  services 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  remained  ignorant  to  his  dying  hour.  Madame  de 
MotteviUe,  speaking  of  that  great  and  perilous  service  rendered  the  Queen 
by  Madame  d'Hautefort,  adds,  "It  prevailed  over  her,  perhaps,  in  the  sequel, 
and  induced  her  to  contradict  and  criticize  the  Queen  in  everything." 
Certainly  the  conduct  of  that  princess  afforded,  on  one  head  especially — 
that  of  her  predilection  for  Mazarin, — a  handle  for  satire,  and  public 
Import,  as  well  as  some  of  her  familiar  friends,  did  not  spare  her  in  the 
matter.  But  Madame  d'Hautefort  should  have  (just  because  she  knew 
that^the  [Queen  felt  herself  to  lie  under  the  weight  of  an  obligation)  placed 
more  ^bounds '^to  her  blame.  Her  devotion,  ever  increasing,  rendered  her 
more  and  more  severe ;  and  though  she  was  serviceable,  humane,  and  dis- 
interested, as  she  was  stiff  (according  to  Madame  de  MotteviUe),  and  even 
somewhat  rude  (according  to  Montglat),  she  ended  by  wearying  the  Eegent. 
One  summer's  evening,  the  heat  being  excessive,  the  Queen  haviug  re- 
mained without  lights  in  her  great  cabinet,  with  Beringhen  and  Mademoi- 
selle Beaumont,  complained  to  them  of  Madame  d'Hautefort.  The  latter, 
having^overheard  her  froA  the  little  cabinet  adjoining,  entered  abruptly, 
began  to  weep,  got  into  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  assured  the  Queen 
^W,  in  order  to  make  things  pleasant,  she  would  no  longer  show  herself 
Wtiie  to  Mazarin.  This  scene  ended  in  a  reconciliation ;  but  Madame 
d'Hautefort  in  no  wise  modified  her  line  of  action.  The  misunderstanding 
^tween  her  and  Anne  of  Austria  reached  such  a  height  that  the  Eegent 
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only  waited  for  an  occasion  to  detach  herself  entirely  from  her,  and  give 
her  her  conge.  On  another  evening,  in  1644,  whilst  the  Queen  was  at  her 
toilette  before  retiring  for  the  night,  one  of  her  tirewomen  recommending 
to  her  notice,  without  much  success,  an  old  gentleman  belonging  to  her 
household,  Madame  d'Hautefort  supported  that  recommendation,  adding, 
with  a  scornful  smile,  that  one  ought  not  to  forget  one's  old  servants. 
Anne  grew  angry,  declared  loudly  that  she  was  tired  of  being  reprimanded, 
and  flinging  herself  on  the  bed,  ordered  her  to  close  the  curtains,  and  talk 
to  her  no  more  upon  any  subject.  This  explosion  of  wrath,  which  was 
perhaps  premeditated,  was  a  thunderclap  to  Madame  d'Hautefort.  She 
implored  the  Queen's  pardon,  protesting  at  the  same  time  her  good  inten- 
tions. She  obtained  no  answer,  and  she  withdrew  all  desolate  to  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 

The  next  morning,  whilst  she  was  still  in  bed,  ill  from  the  excitement 
that  she  had  undergone,  she]  received  an  order  to  leave  the  Palais  Royal 
immediately,  where  the  Regent  then  kept  her  Court.  But  her  sufferings 
were  too  great  at  the  moment  to  allow  of  her  obeying  the  mandate ;  it  was 
only  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  that  she  had  sufficient  strength 
to  rise  and  cause  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  convent  of  the  Pilles  Sainte- 
Marie.  Some  time  after,  she  quitted  that  asylum  to  instal  herself  in  a 
mansion  she  had  taken,  wherein  she  lived  grandly  and  nobly,  although 
forsaken  by  the  majority  of  her  Court  acquaintances,  who  dared  not  even 
pay  her  a  visit.  However,  as  she  was  still  very  lovely,  and  possessed  a 
great  reputation  for  prudence,  there  were  some  men  of  rank  of  sufficiently 
independent  character  to  desire  to  many  her  notwithstanding  her  disgrace. 
M.  de  G^vres,  the  Marshal  de  Gassion,  and  the  Duke  of  Scbomberg  were 
among  the  number  of  suitors  for  her  hand.  She  gave  the  preference  to 
the  Duke,  who  was  of  German  origin,  but  of  another  family  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  marshal  who,  in  1690,  perished  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Madame  d*Hautefort  was  in  her  thirtieth  year  when  she  espoused,  in 
1646,  the  Duke  de  Schomberg-Halluin,  a  widower  without  children ;  nor 
did  he  have  any  either  by  his  marriage  with  Madame.  d'Hautefort,  and  it 
is  an  error  that  the  lady  has  been  represented,  in  several  biographical 
notices,  as  being  the  mother  of  another  Duke  de  Schomberg. 

On  her  husband's  death,  Madame  de  Schomberg  retired  first  to  the 
convent  of  La  Madeleine,  Rue  de  Charonne,  afterwards  to  her  country  house 
at  Nanteuil.  Her  mourning  over,  she  went  back  to  Paris,  but  showed 
herself  very  seldom  at  Court,  considering  that  after  her  marriage  she  had 
once  more  stepped  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Queen.  Later,  when  the 
frightful  malady  under  which  Anne  of  Austria*  had  suffered  for  several 
years  past  attained  its  last  stage,  Madame  de  Schomberg  was  remarkable 
in  her  assiduities  beside  the  royal  couch.  And  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances also  those  two  features,  apparently  so  contradictoiy,  were 
markedly  perceptible  in  Madame  d'Hautcfort's  character — harshness  and 
humanity.     "When,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Queen*s  existence,  her 
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female  attendants,  sinking  under  the  exhaustion  of  long  vigils  and  excessive 
fatigue,  were  nevertheless  kept  standing  as  usual  in  her  Majesty's  chamber, 
as  the  etiquette  of  that  period  exacted,  the  Duchess  de  Schomberg  ex- 
claimed,— 

*'Mon  Dieu,  Madame!  if  your  Majesty  would  but  order  these  women 
to  seat  themselves  on  the  floor !  they  are  so  tired  that  they  cannot  last  out 


That  was  humane* 

"  Ek  bien,  Madame  I"  replied  the  Queen,  "  bid  them  place  themselves 
on  the  floor ;  I  did  not  think  about  that,  and  you  please  me  by  reminding 
me  of  it." 

At  the  same  time,  perhaps  on  the  same  day,  the  dying  Princess,  having 
observed  that  Madame  de  Schomberg  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
indefinable  expression,  asked  why  she  was  thus  contemplating  her. 

''  I  am  reflecting,  Madame,"  replied  the  Duchess,  "  upon  the  great 
change  which  I  see  in  your  Majesty's  person,  which  once  had  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  skin  possible,  and  behold  it  now  in  that  state  to  which 
it  has  been  the  will  of  God  to  reduce  it  I" 

This  was  certainly  very  harsh  and  abrupt,  and  the  poor  Queen  must 
have  found  it  so.  The  writer  who  records  the  words  just  quoted  adds 
that  Annfe  of  Austria  said  nothing,  but  merely  raised  her  eyes  towards 
heaven. 

We  have  all  our  several  weaknesses  and  imperfections ;  none,  perhaps, 
among  us  are  angels  in  disguise.  Let  us  add,  therefore,  to  the  above 
censure  the  more  agreeable  portraiture  a  contemporary  has  left  us  of  the 
personal  and  mental  attributes  of  the  fair  maid  of  honour  and  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  of  Anne  of  Austria : — "  Madame  d'Hautefort  is  tall  and 
of  a  very  fine  shape ;  her  brow  broad  in  its  contour,  which  advances  very 
slightly  beyond  the  line  of  the  eyes,  whose  depths  are  blue,  the  comers  well 
cut,  their  orbs  of  sparkling  brightness,  with  modest  but  surprisingly 
vivacious  expression;  she  has  fair  eyebrows,  sufficiently  well  pencilled, 
arching  from  each  other  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  forehead ;  her  nose 
it  aquiline;  her  mouth  neither  too  large  nor  too  compressed,  but  well 
ormed ;  the  lips  lovely,  and  of  a  fine  and  vivid  carnation ;  the  teeth  white 
dnd  regular.  Two  little  dimples  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  achieve  its 
perfection  and  heighten  the  witchery  of  her  smile.  The  chin  does  not 
descend  so  low  as  to  rob  the  face  of  its  oval  outline,  but  separating  itself 
into  two  parts,  thereby  discloses  a  small  hollow,  which  again  forms  another 
matchless  charm.  In  her  well-rounded  cheeks  it  would  seem  as  though 
nature  loved  to  mingle  its  tints  of  rose  and  lily  so  daintily,  that  the  one 
appears  contending  perpetually  with  the  other.  She  has  the  finest  blond 
<^re  coloured  hair  conceivable,  in  large  masses  and  very  long,  the  temples 
heing  well  covered.  Her  bosom  is  well  formed,  sufficiently  developed,  and 
^  white ;  the  neck  columnar  and  gracefully  turned  ;*  her  arms  round  and 
symmetrical,  with  a  plump  hand  and  slender  fingers.     Her  demeanom-)k[^ 
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iree  and  unstudied;  and  though  she  does  not  give  herself  certain  affected 
airs  which  the  majority  of  fine  ladies  assume,  to  render,  as  they  think, 
their  beauty  more  attractive,  she  does  not  the  less  possess  an  indefinable 
something  pervading  her  entire  person,  that  at  once  impresses  the  gazer 
with  mingled  feelings  of  respect  and  fnendship. 

"  Such  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  description  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Madame  d'Hautefort.  There  remains  something  to  be  added  on 
the  score  of  her  mental  attributes.  With  these  she  is  amply  endowed. 
She  expresses  herself  with  simplicity  and  precision,  manifesting  more  com- 
mon sense  than  imagination,  and  gives  an  agreeable  turn  to  anything  she 
talks  upon ;  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  playfulness  allied  with  so  much 
modesty,  that  those  who  hear  her  take  pleasure  in  listening.  She  is 
naturally  prone  to  raillery, and  understands  the  keenest  banter;  but  as  she 
is  very  pious,  she  knows  so  well  how  to  regulate  her  wit  as  never  to  offend 
any  one. 

"  This  very  lovely  woman  possesses  the  heart  of  a  queen  and  the  courage 
of  a  heroine;  and  it  is  so  full  of  goodness,  that  one  may  say  with  truth  that 
no  unfortunate  person  ever  quitted  her  without  being  consoled  both  by  her 
advice  and  bounty.  She  has,  indeed,  a  large  and  generous  soul,  is  free- 
handed and  fiill  of  charity,  having  ever  been  of  opinion  that  her  wealth 
and  influence  were  given  only  for  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  her 
neighbour,  of  whatsoever  rank  in  life.  On  first  hearing  of  a  tale  of  woe 
or  need,  she  thought  only  about  the  means  of  bestowing  her  gifts  in  a 
manner  that  should  not  take  the  form  of  an  alms,  to  avoid  wounding  the 
feelings  of  the  recipient.  ^  How  many  liberal  pensions  has  she  not  granted 
to  girls  and  women  of  quality,  to  prevent  their  necessities  from  compelling 
them  to  accept  succour  from  others,  through  following  evil  courses  !  In 
every  state  and  position  in  which  she  has  been  placed  throughout  life — 
whether  at  Court,  as  the  favourite  both  of  the  Monarch  and  of  the  Queen, 
her  mistress,  or  married  and  a  duchess — ^her  abode  has  ever  been  open  to 
those  who  derived  their  subsistence  from  her  hands,  or  needed  in  some 
other  way  her  succour. 

"  She  was,  notwithstanding,  bom  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pride 
and  ambition ;  but  happily  a  sense  and  love  of  what  constitutes  true  glory 
and  virtue  led  her  to  sacrifice  everything  to  her  reputation.  Therefore  did 
she  enjoy  a  happiness  but  rarely  experienced  by  persons  who  have,  like 
herself,  passed  their  lives  in  Courts;  so  that  no  one  has  ever  said  or 
written  a  word  in  disparagement  of  her ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  everybody 
has  always  been  loud  in  her  praise." 

This  virtuous  favourite  of  royalty  passed  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in 
a  mansion  she  caused  to  be  erected  for  her  near  the  convent  of  the  Made- 
leine, and  there  she  expired  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  after  bearing  with 
exemplary  patience  to  its  termination  a  long  and  painful  malady. 
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Chbisthas  is  the  chosen  period  for  the  reigpi  of  picture-books.  No 
sooner  do— 

"Wind  and  rain  beat  dork  December, " 

than  our  tables  are  laden  with  exquisite  Tolumes,  the  glowing  beauty  of 
which  is  capable  of  banishing  any  amount  of  ennui  or  winter  gloom.  The 
publishers  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  costly  and  radiant  books,  or 
cheaper,  and  perhaps  cleverer,  wood  illustrations  from  the  designs  of 
really  £rst-rate  artists.  Leech  moves  our  laughter  and  our  admiration  by 
his  wonderful  delineations  of  the  "humours,"  as  Shakspere  would  have 
called  them,  of  meny  England.  The  illustrated  newspaper  is  a-blaze  with 
rich  colour;  and  snow  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  painted  feasts  of 
purple  grapes,  and  ruddy  peaches,  golden-breasted  pheasants,  and  all  those 
delightful  comestibles  which  painters  call  "  still  life,"  dispute  our  interest 
with  more  substantial  banquets  of  turkey  and  plum  pudding. 

Po  we  ever  think,  as  we  gaze  on  our  pictorial  Christmas  cheer,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  art? — of  the  fate  of  those  from  whom  our  pleasure 
originates  P 

If  not,  let  us  now ;  it  may  serve  to  beguile  a  December  day,  perhaps, 
to  read  something  relating  to  the  infancy  of  the  art  which  delighted  our 
childhood,  and  still  pleases  our  more  mature  years. 

We  must  look  far  back  into  the  annals  of  the  past  for  the  origin  of 
picture-books. 

Addison  assures  us  that  the  pictorial  art  long  preceded  that  of  writing 
itself;  and  Assyrian  histoiy  carved  in  stone,  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
go  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  supposition.  He  tells  us  that  when  the 
Spaniards  invaded  Mexico,  the  natives  "  sent  expresses  to  their  Emperor 
injpaiai**  (piotuies),  "  and  he  received  the  news  of  his  country  delineated 
hy  tie  itroiee  qfa  jtencil."  We  may  fairly  decide  that  this  was  the  first 
iUnstrated  newspaper. 

The  books  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  Persia  were  illustrated.  The  Egyp- 
tian papyri,  the  Persian  silk-paper  MSS.,  still  remaining,  are  illuminated. 
The  ground  of  the  page  is  generally  of  a  deUcate  or  glowing  tint,  firequently 
powdered  with  gold ;  the  borders  are  adorned  with  drawings  of  animals. 

These  very  early  picture-books  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Ancient  Borne  had  also  her  illustrated  books ;  but,  with  the  usual 
conceit  of  that  "  self-endeared  "  nation,  the  said  illustrations  were  portraits, 
the  authors  of  the  Iron  Empire  having  been,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
"leave  the  world  a  copy  "  of  their  features  as  well  as  their  mind. 

Yanro  tells  us  of  a  work  on  biography  (dated  70  B.C.),  which  contained 
no  less  than  700  '*  effigies,"  i.  e.,  likenesses — a  perfect  portrait  gallery  of 
oldBomel  ^  j 
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The  hard,  prosaic  portrait  iUustrations  of  the  Romans  were  succeeded 
by  the  splendid  colouring  and  delicate  fancy  of  Byzantine  art ;  and,  assur- 
edly, more  beautiful  picture-books  than  those  glorious  illuminated  volumes 
haye  never  been  produced.  The  art  spread ;  but  we  need  not  linger  over 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  since  the  modem  fashion  of  illumination,  and 
the  works  written  on  the  subject,  have  rendered  it  familiar  to  modem 
readers.  But  we  cannot  resist  reminding  them,  en  passant,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  illuminators  or  book  artists  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  an 
Englishman,  S.  Dunstan;  and  that  Ireland  was  famous  for  the  art  of 
illumination. 

The  binding  of  the  old  Roman  books  (judging  from  the  consular  tab- 
lets, or  Diptycha)  was  frequently  very  costly,  being  of  delicate  carved 
ivory.  The  missal  bindings  emulated  this  splendour;  panels  of  book- 
covers  of  exquisite  carving  still  remain,  dating  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  By-and-bye  goldsmiths'  i^ork  was 
added,  and  jewels  and  gold  chasings  enclosed  the  dazzling  pages  of  the 
mediaeval  artist — ^which  accounts,  we  think,  for  the  singular  fact  that  to 
goldsmiths  we  owe,  in  great  part,  the  invention  of  printing  (Faustus  was  a 
goldsmith)  and  of  copp»  engraving,  Piniguerra  being  of  the  same  craft. 

But  these  pioture-books~the  glory  of  monasteries  and  princes — were 
too  costly  and  rare  for  the  people.  The  poor  man's  pictmre-book  did  not 
exist  till  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  "^— a  religious  order  of  the 
Netherlands — ^gave  bloek-books  to  the  poor  to  teach  them  Bible  truths 
tlux>ugh  the  eye.  But  before  we  speak  of  these  lit^raiy  curiosities  we  must 
look  back  exactly  a  hundred  years,  and  see  what  tradition  asserts  about 
the  origin  of  woodcuts. 

The  story  of  the  first  picture-book  with  engravvnga  is  related  by  Jean 
Baptist  Papillion,  in  his  "  Traits  Historique  et  Pratique  de  la  Gravure  en 
Bois,"  1698.  Unhappily,  its  existence  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated  to 
make  the  tale  more  than  apocryphal ;  and  yet  it  is  so  pretty  and  so  pos- 
sible— ^when  we  remember  how  seldom  the  real  invent<nr  or  discoverer  of  an 
art  gains  his  just  glory  from  it,— rthat  we  cannot  help  giving  it.  It  will  at 
least  amuse  our  readers. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Ravenna,  in  the  year  of  grace  1280,  there  dwelt  a 
twin  brother  and  sister,  named  Alessandro  and  Isabella  .Cunio,  a  boy  and 
girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  noble  family,  and  imbued  with  a  strong 
love  of  art  and  great  original  genius  (if  their  tale  be  true),  th^  had  painted 
eight  pictures  on  subjects  from  the  life  and  adventures  of  Alexand^  the 
Great  —  a  "  worthy "  of  that  age,  which  converted  him  into  a  preux 
chevalier  of  chivalry.  Being  desirous  of  giving  copies  of  these  performances 
to  their  friends,  they  devised  a  plan  of  reducing  them,  cutting  them  in 
relief  on  wood,  and  stamping  them  on  paper ;  thus  achieving  the  first 
'  woodcuts.  They  formed  the  eight  engravings  into  a  book,  probably  bound 
with  all  the  ordinaiy  splendour,  and  explained  their  subject  by  verses. 
The  finished  book  was  thus  entitled  and  dedicated  '-^        r^  r 
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"The  chivalroTxs  feats,  infiffurea,  of  the  great  and  magnanimous  Macedonian 
king,  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated,  presented,  and  humbly  offered  to  the  Most 
Holy  Father,  Pope  Honorius  the  Fourth,  the  glory  and  support  of  the  Church  ; 
and  to  our  illustrious  and  generous  father  and  mother,  by  us,  Alessandro  Alberic 
Cunio  (cavalier),  and  Isabella  Cunio,  twin  brother  and  sister.  They  were  reduced, 
imagined,  and  attempted  to  be  executed  in  relief  with  a  small  knife  on  blocks  of 
woody  made  even  and  polished  by  this  learned  and  dear  sister;  continued  and  finished 
at  Rarenna  from  eight  pictures  of  our  invention  (painted  six  times  lai^r  than 
here  represented),  engraved,  explained  by  verses,  and  marked  on  paper  to  per- 
petuate the  number,  and  enable  us  to  give  them  to  our  relations  and  friends  in 
remembrance  of  friendship  and  affection. 

'^  These  were  completed  and  finished  by  us  both,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  only." 

There  Ib,  in  this  dedication,  just  the  self-glorification  and  tediousness 
of  detail  as  to  their  performance  (for  which  they  had  no  name !)  that 
we  might  naturally  expect  from  the  idolized  and  gifted  children  of  the 
old  Eavenna  house; — an  internal  evidence  of  its  truth,  perhaps;  and 
certainly  (allowing  it  to  be  true)  an  almost  prophetic  provision  for  gaining 
doe  honour  from  posterity. 

So  charming  is  this  glimpse  into  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  life  of 
that  age,  that  we  wish  some  artist  of  the  present  would  picture  Isabella 
at  her  ingenious  task  of  block-making  in  that  old  Castle  of  Bavenna, 
aided  by  the  young  brother  who  so  lovingly  records  her  skill. 

Unfortunately,  PapiUion  will  not  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  work, 
a  copy  of  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  family  of  a  Swiss  officer,  who 
told  him  of  it,  but  at  that  time  it  no  longer  existed ;  and  sterner  his- 
toiiaps  of  picture-books  pass  by  Alessandro  and  Isabella  as  myths. 

The  first  wood  engravings  were,  without  any  doubt,  the  playing  cards 
used  in  Germany  before  1376.  These  cards  suggested  to  devout  or  spe- 
coktive  "  brief-makers  "  (as  their  manufacturers  were  called)  similar  pictures 
on  religious  or  Bible  subjects.  They  were  appreciated,  and  became  popular, 
people  pasting  them  inside  the  covers  of  their  books  or  on  blank  leaves. 
One  of  these  engravings — ^the  subject,  St.  Christopher  bearing  the  Infant 
Jesus — ^is  now  in  Lord  Spencer's  possession.  It  ia  the  earliest  known,  and 
is  dated  1423,  a  hundred  and  forty-three  years  after  the  apocryphal  twins' 
cut-blocks  at  BAvenna.  This  engraving  was  found  pasted  within  the 
binding  of  an  old  book  of  the  15th  century,  in  the  library  of  a  convent  at 
Eudheim,  near  Memmiengen,  in  Suabia. 

The  block-books  were  doubtless  even  of  earlier  date.  As  we  have  said, 
they  were  given  (or,  at  least,  two  of  the  best  known  were  given)  to  the 
peopk  by  the  good  "  Brothers  of  the  Common  Lot."  They  are  very 
carious.  "  The  Poor  Man's  Bible  "  is  one  of  the  best  known.  It  is  a  small 
folio;  the  woodcuts  are  done  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  then  two  leaves 
are  pasted  together,  and  thus  form  one.  The  pictures  are,  of  course,  from 
scriptural  subjects,  and  rhymes  attached  explain  and  help  their  teaching, 
^ery  quaint  and  singular  are  these  block-books,  in  which  the  costume  of 
the  Middle  Ages  does  duty  for  all  times  and  countries ;  and  allegory  blen< 
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strange  objects  with  pictoml  representations  of  real  events.  Bat  card 
engravings  and  block-books  were  soon  to  pass  away  before  a  better  order 
of  things. 

"  After  the  invention  of  moveable  types/'  says  Stnitt,  "  the  brief- 
makers  continued  to  sell  their  publications  for  a  considerable  time ;  but 
when  the  engravings  on  wood  were  annexed  to  the  books  printed  with  the 
moveable  types,  they  were  gradually  discontinued." 

Of  course,  moveable  types  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  uncouth  printing 
a  page  at  a  time  from  a  block ;  and  people  would  not  paste  in  illustrations 
when  their  pages  were  already  rich  with  them;  albeit  we  know  book- 
collectors  who  still  love  that  old  fashion,  and  spend  large  sums  in  illus- 
trating Chaucer,  or  other  favourites,  almost  word  for  word,  by  having  blank 
leaves  bound  in  between  the  pages,  and  buying  every  print  which  can  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  We  have  seen  one  glorious  Chaucer  thus  enriched 
by  modem  art,  resplendent  in  contributions  from  the  pencils  of  ail  ages, 
which  have  by  chance  or  on  purpose  illustrated  his  meaning  or  his  words. 
Allow  us  to  assure  our  young  lady  readers  that  such  an  amusement  far 
excels  in  interest  and  common  sense  the  present  fashion  of  collecting 
monograms  (so  called). 

Caxton's  publications  contain  the  first  wood  engravings  published  in 
England.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  second  edition  of  the 
"  Game  of  Chess,"  or  the  "Mirror  of  the  World,"  date  1407,  can  claim 
precedence  as  the  first  English  picture-book  not  illuminated.  His  "  Boyal 
Book  "  has  a  few  cuts ;  "  Divors  Ghostly  Matters  "  has  one  curious  cut  at 
the  end  of  the  volume;  "Directorium  Sacerdotum"  has  a  very  curious 
frontispiece.  There  are  probably  few  of  oiir  readers  who  have  not  seen  a 
"  Caxton ;"  those  who  hove  not  should  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  we  think 
— ^with  all  gratitude  to,  and  reverence  for,  the  good  old  printei — ^that  they 
will  afterwards  doubly  estimate  their  Christmas  picture-books.  Still,  in 
their  day,  those  engravings  were  a  boon  and  a  delight. 

But  the  quaint  woodcuts  were  shortly  to  be  rivalled. 

There  dwelt  in  Plorenoe,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
goldsmith  named  Tomaso  Finiguerra,  who  had  probably  bound  many  a 
costiy  volume,  for  part  of  his  craft  was  the  embelJ^hment  of  books. 

One  day  he  let,  by  accident,  a  piece  of  copper,  on  which  he  had  been 
engraving,  fall  into  some  melted  sulphur.  The  impression  was  of  course 
retained.  The  ingenious  goldsmith  caught  at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  and 
determined  to  try  an  experiment. 

He  filled  the  plate  or  piece  of  copper  with  ink,  covered  it  witii  moistened 
paper,  rolled  it  gently  with  a  roller,  and,  behold  I  he  had  a  perfect  picture 
on  paper,  of  his  work.     He  had  discovered  copper-plate  engraving. 

This  Ib  the  account  of  the  discovery  accepted  by  Wolpole  and  Landseer. 
Huber  gives  another  tradition  of  it. 

"  It  is  reported,"  he  says,  "  that  a  washerwoman  left  some  linen  upon 
a  plate  or  dish  on  whidi  Finiguerra  had  just  been  engraving,  said  that  an 
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impresBion  of  the  sabject  engraved  (however  impeTfect)  came  off  on  the 
linen,  occasioned  by  its  weight  and  moistness." 

However  this  may  be,  the  first  oopper-pkte  is  by  Finignerra,  the  date 
1460. 

It  appears  he  communicated  his  discovery  to  a  fellow-goldsmith,  named 
Bacdo  Blandini,  who,  not  having  skill  enough  to  design  his  engravings, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Botioelli,  a  man  of  a  rare  genius.  The  two  united  to 
ilhstrate,  for  the  first  time,  that  fruitful  suggester  of  pictures — ^the  *'  Divina 
Gommedia  "  of  their  illustrious  countryman, — Dante. 

Meantime,  however,  Germany  appears  in  the  field  to  dispute  the  honour 
of  the  invention  with  Italy.  In  the  year  1478  an  edition  of  Ptolemy  was 
published  at  Bome,  with  maps  and  engravings,  by  Conrad  Sweynheim 
and  Arnold  Bucldnck,  two  Grermans,  the  former  of  whom,  in  the  dedication, 
claims  to  have  brought  both  the  art  of  printmg  and  engraving  to  Bome. 

It  is  quite  pos»ble  that  the  discovery  may  have  been  contemporaneous 
in  both  countries ;  for  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe  how  often  the  same 
idea  suggests  itself  about  the  same  period  of  time  to  different  and  widely 
seveied  individuals,  as  if  bome  by  the  whisper  of  the  wind,  or  as  a  germ 
of  thought  ripening  in  many  places  at  the  appointed  and  due  season. 

But  to  return  to  Botioelli's  "  Dante,"  for  so  famous  a  picture-book 
requires  a  little  notice.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  stuck  on  the  page, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  card  pictures ;  but  generally  they  are  on  the 
leaf  itself,  heading  the  several  cantos. 

An  admirable  illustration,  heading  Canto  II.,  is  at  this  moment  before 
OS.  It  is  one  of  the  best.  On  the  left-hand  side  Dante  is  meeting  Virgil 
in  the  wood  (which  has  a  representative  tree) :  the  profile  of  the  great 
Italian  is  towards  us ;  it  is  a  finely-cut  face,  full  of  expression.  Virgil,  in 
a  fur-bordered  robe  and  cap,  has  rather  the  air  of  a  jolly  abbot  than  of  an 
ancient  Boman.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate,  Beatrice  appears  in  the  clouds 
addressing  the  poet  and  his  guide,  who  are  looking  up  at  her ;  on  the 
light  18  the  entrance  to  the  "Inferno,"  a  not  very  formidable-looking 
black  hole  in  a  hilL  Two  words  of  the  terrible  inscription  are  visible  over 
it,  "  Pb»  ME " 

This  edition  is  very  rare  and  precious  now,  and  the  engravings  are 
wonderful  for  l^e  period  to  which  they  belong. 

The  engraver's  art  speedily  developed,  itself  in  Germany.  Albert 
Durer,  Lucas  of  Ley  den,  and  numerous  other  artists,  have  left  us  wonderful 
prints  in  evidence  of  their  skill.  Marc  Antonio  introduced  a  new  and 
softer  style  into  Italy. 

But  our  task  directs  us  homewards.  England,  in  the  mean  time, 
possessed  in  a  very  wonderful  degree  the  skill  needed  for  the  art,  although 
ignarant  of  its  application. 

Whenever  a  medisevally  given  young  lady  rubs  off  an  old  brass  in  some 
ancient  church,  let  her  remember  that  she  has  before  her  a  fine  plate  for 
engraving,  if  the  artist  had  but  known  its  other  use.    Bu^.  l^e  c. 
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his  work  (surpassingly  excellent  as  it  was)  was  worn  and  trodden  by  village 
feet,  whilel^his  brethren  of  the  Continent  were  taking  impressions  of  grand 
pictures  and  noble  designs  which  have  survived  the  centuries. 

And^thus,  though  we  had  fine  "brasses,"  we  had  no  book  with 
copper-plate  engravings  published  in  England  till  the  days  of  Queen 
Katherine  Parr,  when  an  enterprising  publisher,  called  J.  Raj-nalde, 
printed  a  book  called  •*  The  Birth  of  Mankind,  or  the  Woman's  Book," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth's  learned  consort.  Probably  we 
owe- this  enterprising  publication  of  Master  Raynalde's  to  the  taste  for  en- 
graving which  the  celebrated  Holbein  introduced  into  England  in  this  reign. 

Hans  Holbein  was  a  native  of  Basle,  the  market-place  of  which  city 
he  had  adorned  with  a  peasant's  dance,  and  the  original  of  his  "  Dance  of 
Death."  An  EngHsh  nobleman,  passing  through  Switzerland,  invited  the 
artist  to  England ;  but  the  invitation  was  not  at  the  time  accepted.  Hol- 
bein^remained  at  home,  and,  albeit  a  rough-mannered  man,  given  to  drink 
and  low  company,  won  the  iriendship  of  the  great  Erasmus.  Urged  by  the 
advice  of  this  patron,  and  wearied  of  home  (where  a  shrewish  wife  rendered 
his  life  a  counterpart  of  poor  Albert  Durer's),  Holbein  at  length  set  out 
for  England.  It  was  a  long  and  bitter  journey.  The  poor  artist  was 
often  almost  compelled  to  beg  his  bread ;  but  the  end  came  at  last,  "  and 
crowned  the  act.*'  A  letter  from  Erasmus  introduced  him  to  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  there  all  his  troubles  ended.  The  great  Chan- 
cellor  gave  him  a  home  for  three  years,  and  employed  his  pencil  in  taking 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  household.  Holbein  had  forgotten  the  harsh, 
strange  name  of  his  first  inviter  to  England,  but  on  being  questioned  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  about  him,  sketched  his  face  from  memory,  and  the 
family  knew  instantly  who  it  was. 

While  he  was  residing  at  Sir  Thomas's  the  Xing  paid  the  Chancellor  a 
visit,  and  was  accidentally  shown  Holbein's  portraits.  Henry  was  a  lover 
and  a  liberal  patron  of  art.  He  at  once  received  Holbein  into  his  service, 
and  gave  him  a  good  income  and  apartments  at  Whitehall,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  in  1564.  Our  readers  probably  remember  the 
royal  speech  when  Henry  was  defending  his  favourite  from  the  vengeance 
of  an  offended  noble, — 

"  I  can  at  my  will  make  seven  nobles  of  seven  ploughmen,  but  I  can- 
not of  seven  nobles  make  a  Holbein." 

Henry  employed  his  favourite  to  take  likenesses  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan 
(one  of  the  ladies  wx>oed  for  his  wife),  and  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  But  it  is 
not  of  his  portraits  we  would  apeak  now,  but  of  his  great  picture-book, 
the  "  Dance  of  Death."  Who  is  not  familiar  with  that  grotesque,  terrible, 
strangely  fascinating  volume  ?  It  is  like  an  awfol  transcript  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  conceived  and  executed.  Holbein  must,  we  think,  have  fdlt,  as 
he  engraved  it,  that  his  early  painting  and  present  work  were  almost  pro- 
phetic. Where,  indeed,  did  death  hold  such  fearful  revels  as  at  the  Eng- 
lish Court?  His  idea — ^profound,  mournful,  prophetic  a8i^WI^h^took  there 
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a  fearful  and  stem  reality.  He  saw  his  early  patron  pass  from  royal  favour  to 
a  bloody  death.  He  beheld  the  golden-haired  woman  in  her  young  beauty, 
and  the  noble  in  his  glorious  manhood,  alike  bow  their  heads  to  the  axe  of 
the  executioner.  Perhaps  at  times  a  mournful  foreboding  of  the  like  fate 
gave  force  and  expression  to  his  graver^  ai^d  realized  to  his  mind  the 
terrible  spectre  he  drew.  But  to  him  Hemy  was  ever  a  good  master,  and 
Death,  when  he  approached  the  artist,  came  in  the  awful  shadow  of  the 
plague. 

The  "  Dance  of  Death,"  however,  was  not  Hdbein's  only  work  as  an 
engraver.  A  more  graceful  fancy  is  shown  in  his  vignettes  and  ornamental 
frontispieces,  which  are  very  charming.  He  also  illustrated  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Our  readers  may  recognize  his  engravings  by  his 
initials,  H.  H.,  or  HH  united ;  though  sometimes  he  signed  them  more 
plainly,  Hans  Hoi. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Holbein,  John  Blagrave^  ama^  of  fortune 
and  good  family  at  Beading,  published  an  illustrated  work  called,  ''  The 
Mathematical  Jewel."    To  the  frontispiece  are  appended  these  words : — 

"  By  J.  Blagrave,  of  Reading,  gentleman,  and  well-wisher  to  the 
mathematics,  who  bath  cut  all  the  plates  and  pictures  of  the  whole  with 
his  own  hands." 

These  said  plates  and  pictures  are  woodcuts  neatly  executed.  But  the 
amateur  engraver's  memory  has  been  preserved  by  something  more  lasting 
than  his  sklil  in  engraving. 

He  founded  a  smgular  charity  in  the  town  of  Reading,  which  probably 
still  exists.  By  his  will  he  devised  that  every  Good  Friday  three  dower- 
less  maidens  of  good  character  should  throw  dice  for  the  sum  of  £10. 
The  highest  throw  to  gain  the  prize.  The  losqrs  to  he  allowed  to  try 
again  on  two  following  ye^,  with  an  additional  maiden  to  make  up  the 
munber.  If  all  three  years  they  were  unsuccessful,  they  were  excluded 
from  hivae  trials.  This  dowry  seldom  failed  (we  read)  of  winning  the 
fortunate  candidate  a  husband. 

Archbishop  Parker  employed  another  English  artist,  Humphrey  Cole, 
to  assist  in  illustrating  t^ie  folio  Bible  which  bears  his  (Parker's)  name. 
Cole  engraved  for  it  a  map  and  frontispiece,  in  which  he  portrayed  Queen. 
Ulizahethy  supported  by  Leicester  in  the  character  of  Joshua,  and  Lord 
Burleigh  as  David  I 

A  romantic  story  belongs  to  one  of  the  greatest  ei\gravers  of  this 
period,  which,  although  he  was  neither  English  nor  patronized  by  Eng- 
land, we  cannot  refrain  from  relating. 

Jacques  Callpt,  the  son  of  noble  parents,  was  bom  at  Nancy,  in  Lor- 
raine, about  1593.  He  was  an  artist  from  his  infancy,  but  the  taste  was 
discouraged  by  his  parents ;  and  eager  to  pursue  his  prohibited  studies, 
which  he  preferred  to  the  knightly  exercises  of  the  moMkge,  he  fled  from 
home  when  but  twelve  years  of  age,  with  a  band  of  wandering  gipsies,  or 
Bohemians,  as  they  were  then  called.     We  have  no  detailed  record  of  the 
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adventures  of  the  little  fogitive  whilst  in  the  company  of  his  wild  associates ; 
but  at  Florence  some  endence  of  his  skill  in  ait  must  have  been  manifested, 
for  he  won  the  notice  of  a  friend  of  the  Gtand  Duke,  who  placed  him  in 
the  studio  of  Carlo  Gralma.  From  thence  the  young  wanderer  went  to  Borne. 
We  can  imagine  him  gazing  with  delighted  eyes  on  the  mirth  and  pic- 
turesque gaiety  of  the  OamiTal,  when  a  hand  is  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  grave  voice  addresses  him  by  name.  The  portly  merchant  whom  he 
starts  to  recognize,  and  who  has  thus  claimed,  as  it  were,  the  poorly  clad 
wanderer,  is  from  Nancy.  He  tells  the  lad  of  his  mother's  grief— of  his 
father's  anxiety;  and  the  child,  touched  and  regretful,  suffers  himself  to  be 
taken  home  again. 

He  may  have  been  received — ^probably  he  was — ^with  the  rejoicings 
over  the  returning  prodigal,  but  permission  to  pursue  his  beloved  art  was 
still  refused  him.  Again  his  longing  for  the  pencil  and  the  graver 
returned.  He  fled  once  more  from  home.  His  elder  brother  pursued 
him,  and,  rightly  guessing  which  land  would  be  his  loadstone,  found  him 
at  Turin,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  The  Sieur  Oallot,  now  finding  it  vain  to 
struggle  against  so  marked  a  vocation,  reluctantly  consented  to  his  son's 
wishes ;  but,  as  more  befitting  his  rank,  sent  him  to  Italy  in  the  train  of 
an  envoy  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  the  Pope. 

Here  he  studied  engraving  under  Philip  Tomassin ;  but  the  mae$tro  had 
a  beautiful  young  vrife,  and  was  jealous  .of  his  noble  pupil,  who  at  once 
wisely  withdrew  to  Florence,  where  the  Grand  Duke  patronized  him,  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  studies.  He  returned  to  Nancy  a  great  artist  in 
his  own  line,  and  married  a  lady  of  his  own  class. 

He  became  famous  as  an  engraver  of  sieges.  The  Infanta  sent  for  him 
to  Brussels  at  the  time  the  Marquis  de  Spinola  was  besieging  Breda,  that 
he  might  draw  and  engrave  the  taking  of  that  town.  In  1628  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  engraved  for  Louis  XIII.  several  other  sieges,  especially  that  of 
La  Bochelle.  With  his  own  Sovereign  he  was  a  great  favourite.  War 
broke  out  between  his  country  and  France,  and  Nancy  was  taken  by  the 
French.  Louis  desired  the  artist  to  engrave  for  him  the  siege  and  capture 
of  his  native  city.  He  refused,  declaring  that  he  could  not  bear  to  use 
his  art  as  a  means  of  recording  the  downfsdl  and  ruin  of  his  country.  The 
King  was  disappointed;  and  one  of  the  courtiers  indignantly  declared 
that  the  Lon-ainer  ought  to  be  compelled  to  obey  the  behest  of  the  con- 
queror.  "  Nay,"  replied  Callot,  firmly ;  "  I  will  rather  disable  my  light 
liandythan^^it  shall  do  anything  contrary  to  my  honour." 

As  is  so  frequently  the  case  (thanks  to  the  latent  nobleness  God  has 
engraftedj^in  nearly  every  heart),  the  monarch's  admiration  was  won  by 
the  bold  patriotism  of  this  speech.  He  ofi^ered  Callot  3,000  livres  annually 
if  he  would  engage  in  his  service ;  but  the  engraver  refused.  He  could 
not  and  would  not  serve  the  enemy  of  his  country.  He  withdrew  into  pri- 
vacy  and  poverty,  in  which  he  died,  leaving  not  only  his  fame  as  an  artist, 
but  the  nobler  record  of  disinterested  loyalty  and  dauntlessj^atriotism. 
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Another  artist — one  whoBe  labourB  in  the  illustration  of  books  were 
greater  than  any,  perhaps,  yet  notioed — ^glides  from  the  past,  and  claims 
a  place  in  our  paper, — ^the  hray&>hearted,  honouzable,  and  most  unfortunate 
Hollar. 

Wenceslaus  Hollar  was  bom  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1607.  He 
was  intended  for  the  law,  but  the  capture  and  sacking  of  his  native  dty,  in 
1619,  drove  him  finally  into  exile,  and  rendered  it  needful  for  him  to  win 
his  bread  by  other  means.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  well  known 
as  an  artist,  and  Lord  Arundel,  at  that  time  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Ferdinaiid  II.,  formed  a  great  friendship  for  him,  and  took  him  with  him 
to  England.  He  was  introduced  by  his  noble  patron  to  the  King,  Charles 
L,  and  engaged  as  master  in  the  art  of  design  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
That  same  year  appeared  one  of  Ids  most  valued  picture-books,  "  Omatus 
Moliebris  Anglicanus  " — ^representations  of  the  dress  of  Englishwomen  of 
every  rank. 

Lord  Arundel  returned  to  the  Continent,  leaving  Hollar  thus  favourably 
placed.  But  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  the  engraver's  devotion  to  the 
Bojal  Family  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Parliament. 

Hollar  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  Basing  House,  and  escaped 
with  difficulty  firom  the  captivity  in  which  the  Puritans  held  him.  Plying 
from  distracted  England,  he  took  refuge  with  his  first  patron  at  Antwerp. 
Bat  the  Earl  was  ordered  the  air  of  Italy  for  his  health,  and  probably  no 
longer  possessed  the  power  to  take  his  ioxmsx  protege  with  him. 

Hollar  remained  at  Antwerp  in  greater  poverty  than  he  had  yet  known. 
Very  sad  is  the  brief  record  left  us  of  his  life  while  there.  He  worked  for 
the  booksellers  of  the  city  for  a  bare  pittance,  mthout  the  wish  or  means 
of  bettering  his  Lot;  consoling  himself  in  his' brief  hours  of  leisure  by 
etching  portraits  of  the  noble  friends  to  whom  he  had  so  loyally  attached 
himself. 

But  the  Eestoration  came,  and,  full  of  hope,  Hollar  returned  to  England. 
His  royal  pupil — his  former  patrons — ^would  doubtless  reward  his  faithful 
devotion.  Alas  !  the  poor  artist  from  another  land  was  still  to  share  the 
common  fate  of  his  adopted  party.  The  impoverished  cavaliers  were  left 
poor;  and  Hollar  could  find  plenty  of  work,  but  small  pay.  However,  he 
struggled  on,  and  worked  earnestly  and  conscientiously. 

The  booksellers  were  still  his  patrons.  One  can  scarcely  believe  the 
well-attested  fact  that  they  paid  this  great  artist  only  fourpence  an  hour  for 
his  work  1  So  honourably  did  the  poor  gentleman  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
compact,  that  he  worked  with  an  hour-glass  on  the  table ;  and  if  inter- 
rupted (even  by  his  employers  on  their  own  business),  would  lay  the  glass 
oa  its  side  to  stay  the  fall  of  the  sands !  So  much  honesty  and  industry 
ought  not  to  have  failed  of  their  reward.  But  Hollar's  fate  was  cast  in 
troubled  times,  and  he  is  one  of  many  overlooked  and  forgotten  instances 
in  which  success  has  not  attended  the  efforts  of  the  deserving ; — a  fact  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  days  when  it  is  too  apt  to  be  taken  as  the  evidence 
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of  merit.  The  great  plague  came,  and  both  booksellen'  and  artists'  trades 
were  ended.  The  fire  of  London  followed,  and  poor  Hollar's  little 
remaining  property  perished  in  the  flames.  Starvation  threatened  him, 
for  no  one  had  money  or  inclination  for  "  picture-books  "  in  the  midst  of 
these  great  calaodties. 

Stent,  the  bookseller,  took  (acoording  to  Vertue)  a  shocking  adyantage 
of  his  destitution^  and  got  him  to  draw  and  engmYC  two  large  plates  of 
"  Greenwich "  for  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  shilliaga.  It  is  psinfal  to 
record  this  story. 

But  a  ray  of  hope  dawned  on  him.  The  Government  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  take  a  sketch  of  the  fortifications  and  country  round  Tangiers. 
The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted.  Hollar  sailed  for  Africa,  drew  the  town 
beneath  the  fierce  rays  of  an  African  sun,  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a 
•  captive  and  slave  to  the  Turks,  and  returned  to  England  to  receive  a 
hundred  pounds  for  his  drawing,  and  to  be  again  left  to  neglect  and  forget- 
fulness.     But, — 

"  Although  the  day  be  never  so  long, 
At  length  it  riugeth  to  evensong." 

The  aged  artist  lay  on  his  bed  dying — ^it  was  the  only  article  of  furniture 
left  in  his  denuded  rooms — but  a  hope  was  now  before  him  which  would 
not  be  disappointed;  his  rest  had  come  I  .  .  .  Two  men  entered  his 
apartment :  they  were  bailiffs  come  to  distrain  for  rent.  The  old  man 
raised  his  head,  and  addressed  them  with  a  meek  patience, — 

"  Wait  an  hour,  my  friends,"  he  said ;  "in  that  time  I  shall  want 
nothing  more  in  this  world.  You  see  this  bed  is  all  I  have ;  let  me  die  on 
it  in  peace,  and  then  take  it." 

Thus  died  Hollar,  in  Gardiner's  Lane,  Westminster,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1677.  He  is  buried  in  the  new  chapel  yard,  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  It  is  impossible  to  name  or  enumerate  the  books  he  embel- 
lished, or  the  engravings  which  are  his  work.  The  list  of  his  separate 
plates  amoimts  to  2,400  prints.  He  was  very  exact  in  affixing  his  cipher 
and  the  datfe  to  his  engravings,  and  thus  one  of  the  best  verifiers  of 
historical  facts  has  been  Hollar  the  engraver. 

He  had  several  pupils :  Ogilby*s  translation  of  Homer  is  illustrated 
by  one  of  them,  William  Carter,  who  helped  the  master  in  his  larger  plates. 
Evelyn  praises  Carter's  frontispiece  to  Ambrose  Parry's  works. 

Thomas  Dudley,  also  a  pupil  of  Hollar's,  illustrated  Esop's  life  and 
fables. 

Another  engraver  and  illustrator  of  this  period  was  William  Lodge. 
Happily,  he  did  not  depend  on  his  art  for  a  subsistence.  He  was  a  man 
of  substance,  to  whom  it  was  simply  an  amusement  and  a  pursuit.  He 
and  Francis  Place  were  in  the  habit  of  wandering  over  the  country  taking 
sketches ;  on  one  of  these  excursions  they  were  taken  up  as  Jesuit  spies, 
and  imprisoned  on  the  suspicion.  Lodge  translated  and  illustrated  Borri's 
"  Viaggio  Pittoresco." 
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The  "  Craikshanks  "  of  this  period  was  Cornelias  B^a,  or  Begeyn,  of 
Haarlem,  who  has  left  us  all  the  playful  pictures  which  belong  to  the  era. 
His  meiry  temperament  was  also  a  tender  and  faith&il  one.  When  the 
plague  broke  out  in  16M  he  refiised  to  abandon  to  her  fate  a  young 
girl  whom  he  bad  fondly  loved.  He  nursed  her  in  the  terrible  malady, 
caught  it  of  her,  and  died  by  the  side  of  her  corpse^ 

The  popular  illustrator  of  the  oentury,  however,  senna  to  have  been 
a  certain  David  Loooan — judging,  at  least,  by  a  satirical  couplet  of 
Dryden's,  who,  ridiculing  the  conceit  of  a  now  forgotten  poet,  says, — 

'*  And  at  the  front  of  all  his  senseless  plays 
Makes  David  Loggan  crown  his  head  with  bays." 

Four  years  after  the  era  of  David  Loggan,  Hogabth  was  bom.  Of 
him  we  need  not  speak ;  his  name  is  a  household  word — ^his  life  familiar 
to  us  through  the  sparkling  articles  contributed  by  George  Augustus  Sala 
to  the  early  numbers  of  the  Comhill, 

The  illustrated  books  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
not  remarkable.  We  recollect,  however,  some  very  curious  old  magazines 
in  possession  of  our  grandmother,  the  engravings  in  which  were  all  in 
the  most  brilliant  vermilion — ^very  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  though  the  prints 
were  admirable  in  point  of  design. 

But  the  era  of  Christmas  books  dates  very  much  later, — from  the 
time  when  the  "  annuals  "  charmed  our  childish  eyes,  when  that  prolific 
book-illustrator,  Henry  Corbould  (whose  hereditary  genius  has  descended 
to  his  son),  employed  the  gravers  of  Tinden  and  Heath, — when  Front, 
Westall,  &c.,  delighted  the  lovers  of  picture-books  by  their  designs  in  the 
pretty  "JForget  me-nots,"  "Keepsakes,"  &c.,  of  that  day. 

The  number  of  books  illustrated  by  the  graceful  pencil  of  H.  Corbould 
is  really  astonishing.  His  name  continually  meets  the  eye  in  the  writer's 
own  library.     Westall  seems  next  in  quantity  of  work, 

Cruikshanks  at  length  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  by  his  wonderful 
caricatures  undoubtedly  originated  the  animated  and  expressive  wood 
engraving  of  the  present.  The  artists  who  helped  the  success  of  **  Pick- 
wick," Punch,  &c.,  followed  in  his  track. 

And  here  we  must  pause,  for  time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  aU  those 
who  charm  our  eyes  now.  Leech,  Edward  Corbould,  Millais,  &c.,  &c.,  need 
DO  mention.  They  have  given  us  one  of  the  finest  and  most  intellectual 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  Christmas  comes  associated  with  the  names  of  the 
artists  of  whom  England  is  proud,  and  to  whom  she  owes  her  picture- 
books. 
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I  DAKE  say  people  in  England,  when  they  read  in  the  Times  that  the  brig 
Harriet,  of  Liverpool,  Brown,  master,  had  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
cruisers  in  an  attempt  to  run  the  Charleston  blockade,  carried  to  Boston, 
and  condemned  by  the  Prize  Court,  cared  very  little  about  so  common- 
place an  announcement.  But  I,  John  Martin,  third  mate  of  the  captured 
brig,  cared  a  good  deal.  The  loss,  which  was  but  a  fleabite  to  the  wealthy 
speculators  who  had  chartered  the  vessel,  was  absolute  ruin  to  me,  since  I 
had  invested  my  savings  in  a  fifth  ownership  of  that  unlucky  craft.  And 
now  she  was  taken,  in  flagrante  delicto,  with  rifled  guns  and  Dartford 
gunpowder  in  her  hold,  quinine  and  percussion  caps  in  the  cabins,  and  the 
deck  lumbered  with  saddles,  sabres,  and  gunnycloth.  We  knew  the  game 
was  up  the  instant  that  the  Yankee  war-steamer  shot  our  mainyard  away 
from  the  slings,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  watched  the  foam  of 
the  summer  waves  break  on  our  counter,  as  we  were  towed  triumphantly 
into  port  at  the  American's  stem. 

"  A  bad  business  !*'  said  I  to  myself,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  as  I  kicked 
my  heels  on  the  quay  of  the  old  Puritan  metropolis  of  New  England, 
vainly  looking  for  the  employment  that  seemed  to  elude  me  like  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp.  "  A  bad  business !  What  a  blockhead  was  I  to  risk  my  five 
hundred  pounds — ^hard-earned  money — ^in  such  a  gambling,  smuggling 
concern  as  that  contraband  trade  is  at  best !     I  wish  I'd  never  heard  of 

that  Carolina  coast,  nor ^But  of  all  babyish  tricks,  the  most  silly  is  to  cry 

over  spilt  milk.  The  money's  gone,  and  won't  come  back  again ;  and  if  I 
can't  get  a  mate's  berth,  why,  I  must  take  a  seaman's,  and  be  thankful." 

But  though  I  tried  to  say  the  words  bravely  enough,  they  stuck  in  my 
throat  somehow,  and  I  ended  with  something  like  a  sob.  Say  what  we 
may,  we  none  of  us  relish  coming  down  in  the  world.  My  own  progress 
in  the  mercantile  marine  had  been  hitherto  pretty  satisfactory,  as  midship- 
man on  board  an  Indiaman,  third  officer  in  a  Mediterranean  steam-packet, 
second  mate  of  a  big  ship  in  the  China  trade,  and  then  first  mate  of  that 
unlucky  Harriet.  I  had  hopes  of  being  appointed  captain  when  our  old 
skipper  should  retire  to  his  cottage  on  shore,  which  would  probably  be  in 
the  course  of  half  a  dozen  more  voyages,  and  trusted  to  be  able  to  comfort 
the  old  age  of  the  good  parents  who  had  pinched  themselves  to  pay  for  my 
education  and  premium,  since  we  middies  on  board  the  Eoyal  WilUam 
paid  pretty  smartly  for  the  privilege  of  learning  our  calling  in  so  fine  a 
three-master.     And  now 

But  at  this  point  in  my  reverie  a  tall,  hard-featured  man,  whose 
loose  black  coat  and  high  hat  could  not  quite  take  away  the  air  of  a  sea- 
faring person,  passed  me,  looking  sharply  at  me  as  he  did  so,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  came  back  to  offer  me  a  big  brown  hand,  and  to  ask 
what  wind  had  blown  me  to  Boston  hard.     It  wa?  old(OiiR^ajpj}Pawkins, 
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of  tlie  George  WagMngton,  whom  I  liad  known  at  Canton,  when  we  were 
both  in  the  China  trade,  and  I  was  wry  gkd  to  see  a  friendly  face  and  to 
bear  a  friendly  voice  again.  I  had  been  wretchedly  lonely  in  Boston, 
where  I  chan<^  never  to  have  been  befcnre ;  and  as  for  my  old  shipmates, 
they  had  speedQy  dispersed.  Captain  Brown  had  gone  home  by  the  next 
steamer,  meaning  to  retire  from  active  life  altogether ;  the  second  mate, 
who  had  rich  relations,  had  done  the  same,  saying  that  he  should 
be  g]ad  of  a  spell  on  shore,  and  the  men  had  shipped  for  different  ports 
without  nneh  ado.  But  officers  were  not  in  request,  and  I  found  myself 
a  drag  in  the  market*  What  was  the  use  of  my  going  from  counting- 
hoose  to  counting-house,  showing  my  testimonials,  and  asking  for  a  mate's 
place  ?  Nobody  would  have  anything  to  say  to  an  Englishman  without 
capital.  Indeed,  Americans  usually  keep  all  posts  of  authority,  however 
petty,  for  their  oiwn  countiymen^  and  consider  the  foreigner  as  an  inferior 
animal  altogether. 

Old  Captain  Sawkins  was  v^  good  to  me.  He  invited  me  to  the 
snug  white  house,  within  hearing  of  the  sea  on  which  he  had  spent  so 
much  of  his  life,  and  where  he  dwelt  in  quaint  comfort  with  his  notable 
dd  wife,  the  model  of  a  neat  New  England  matron,  and  gave  me  as  good 
a  dinner  and  as  warm  a  welcome  as  a  sailor  would  wish  to  find.  Then,  as 
we  smoked  our  cheroots  in  the  little  verandah,  gay  with  such  hardy 
creepers  as  could  face  the  bleak  air  of  Massachusetts,  he  listened  with 
great  attention  to  my  story,  knitting  his  busby  eyebrows  the  while,  and 
presently  said, — 

"  You're  a  treed  coon  !  that  air  a  fact,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it.  I  don't 
want  to  sermonize.  Jack  Martin,  about  that  ventme  of  yours  down  south. 
Sailors  ain't  mostly  politicians,  and  you  Britishers  can't  be  expected  to 
hev  the  same  feelings  for  the  Union  as  we  Bay  State  men  hev  got  in  the 
grain  of  us.  So  I'll  say  nothing — ^nothing  but  this,  you've  been  too  nigh 
the  candle,  and  you've  singed  your  wings,  but  men  ain't  moths.  As  for 
shipping  here  as  a  mate,  good  seaman  as  I  know  you  to  be,  'tain't  easy. 
We're  all  kinder  related  to  one  another,  and  'tis  a  cousin  here  goes  for 
mate,  and  a  nevey  for  skipper.  Besides,  most  Yankees  can  clap  their 
hands  on  a  roll  of  dollar  notes,  and  there's  no  ballast  like  that  in  the  eyes 
of  owners,  I  guess.    But  I've  got  an  idea." 

The  captain's  idea  was  that  I  should  repair  to  New  London  in  Con- 
necticut, as  quickly  as  might  be,  and  that,  backed  by  a  letter  of  recom- 
meadation  from  himself,  I  should  apply  for  the  command  of  a  small 
coasting  vessel,  a  feny  sloop,  plying  bietween  New  London  and  Newport, 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  skipper  of  this  little  argosy  had  just  resigned 
office,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  sloop  was  a  friend  of  the  kind  old  mer- 
chant captain's.  If  I  were  to  be  early  in  the  field,  my  success  was  more 
than  probable.  And  although,  as  Captain  Dawkins  very  considerately 
said,  the  charge  of  a  tiny  coaster  was  hardly  the  sort  of  employ  which  a 
lad  of  spirit  and  seamanship  would  care  to  retain  permanenUy,  at  all 
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events,  the  appointment  wotdd  gire  me  *' waffle  cakes  and  lager  bear"  for 
some  months,  whfle  seeking  moire  congenMi'weric. 

Or,  if  I  preferred  it,  atid  was  short  of  cash,  he,  J«reitiiak  Dawkins, 
would  ^4adly  lend  me  the  passage-»K»ey  fbr  my  retuin  td^  England,  I 
wr.ing  the  worthy'  old  fellow's  hand,  -and  declined  the  latter  -offer  with 
thanks.  No,  no ;  if  I'had  really  meant  to  go  homev  poor  and  dejected,  to 
sponge  upon  my  father's  scanty  means,  I  should  at  any  rate  have  had  the 
grace  to  work  my  passage ;  bnt  tb  stay  itt  America  seeiaed  laore  hopeful. 
1  tlierefore  gratefully  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  the  indlioad  car  soon 
whisked  me  to  New  London,  where  I  took  up  my  quarteiB  at  a  cheap  end 
quit't  boarding-house,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  a&d  whieh  was  mostly 
frequented  by  staid  New  England  farmers  of  ito  better  sort. 

AVhctlier  I  sbouH  lave  obtained  the  situation  I  sought  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  when  I  tried  to  rise  on  the  mofriing  after  my  arrmi  at  Mrs. 
Pogram's  establishment,  I  sank  back  helpless  oft  my  pillow,  with  a  head 
as  heavy  as  lead,  limbs  racked  with  strange  pai&s,  bvEming  heats  alternating 
with  shivering  chills,  and  pulses  that  beat  like  a  sledge-hammer.  In  a 
word,  I  was  **  dowft  "^  with  fever.  Whether  I  had  brought  the  ^eeds  of 
the  disease  hirkitig  in  my  sjst^m  irom  among  the  malaria-breedmg  awamps 
and  sandbars  of  South  Carolina,  '^vliere  we  had  lam-  for  some  ^ays,  with 
the  hatches  battened  down  to  prevent  our  escape,  or  whether  agitation  and 
despondency  had  been  at  the  root  of  the  evil/  I<$«ta»ot^isII)  but  I  was  very 
ill  and  helpless. '  I  Recovered,  and  more  quickly- than  patients  generally 
do,  thanks  to  ttiy  sth>ng  constitution,  and  the  care  that  was  taken  o£  Bie, 
but  of  course  by  that  time  the  ferry  sloop  had  a  new  commander. 

I  had  been  kindly  nursed,  and  felt  'V«ry  grateful  to  the  good  creatmes 
who  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  tend  a-  stusinger  like  mysdL  Mrs. 
Pogram,  tbe  worthy  widow  who  was  queen  aiijd  oiistresaof  the  boarding- 
house,  Miss  Grace  Fogram,  and  a  coloiaared  wmnai),  who  did  a  lax^  part 
of  the  housework,  but  who  deserted  kitchen  aqd  laundry  to  look  after  the 
comforts  of  the  Sick  Ettg^faman,  had  all.  been  most  i^tentive  in  their 
several  ways/.  New  England- wwroen  of  the  troe  bustling  stock,  great 
in  coob'tig,  greater  with  n^dle  and  iat  inm^  are  peih^s  even  more 
thoroughly  in  their  element  in  a  sick-room  than  elaewiwre^  Tims  I  was 
able  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Pogx^am  spoke  the  truth  when  she  8aid».iiL  her 
quick,  tart  way;  that  I  had  *'no  ««ill"  to  thank  her  so  much^  for  that  it 
was  her  nature  to  '*  tidy  up  "  any  one  who  was  down  with  "  fevser  an*  agjF," 
and  that  her  Samaritanship  was  an  instinct.  And  the  biack  malion, 
Phoibe,  really  possessed  that  feeing  of  its  being  a  )>kaeure  andapiinlege 
to  attend  to  the  reqiliremeitts  of  a  sufferer^  always  on  the  oonditioa  that 
that  sufferer  should  have  a  white  skin,  and  no  taint  of  negro  blood,  wliich 
is  one  of  the  most  pmsEling  peculianties  of -the  Afncaa  atocfc.  But 
Grace 

Grace  was  a  very  pretty  giri,  pate,  of  course,  but  not  ao  pale  as  the 
delieately  nurtured  ladies  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and^with  bright  eyes, 
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a  liveiy  manner,  which  contrasted  pleasantly  in  moments  of  mirth  with  the 
demm«  quietness  of  bearing  wjbich  this  young  descendant  of  the  Puritans 
had  imbibed  from.. education,  end  the  figure  of  a  sylph.  It  was  wonderful 
to  look  At  Mrs*  Fogrami — ^tall,  gaunt,  and  grim, — and  to  remember  that 
OxBoe  was  the  daughter  of  so  af^gi^ar  and  stiff-baoked  a  parent.  But  in 
Ameiiea  good  looks  aro  a  more  transient  possession  than  in  our  own  moist 
dimate,  and  youth  is  brief  indeed.  Grace  Pogram,  however,  appeared  to 
poaiess  other  beanties  than  such  as  ace  mecely  skin,  deep*  She  was  clever, 
indostnooa,  aad  amiable,  sang  hymns  in  the  sweetest  Ettle  thrilHng  voice, 
like  the  warble  of  a  skylark,  used  her  needle  with  a  skill  that  satisfied  her 
mother,,  who  waa  a  judge  of  stitches,  and,  was  alyviiya  in  the  best  of 
tempers.  So  good  a  daughter,  as  it  seemed  to  me, ,  would  surely  make  a 
good  wife,  and  lahready  began  to  dream  of  the  joy  that  it  would  be  to  take 
Grace  home  with  me  to  old  J&igland.  How  proud  and  fond  would  my 
poor  mother  at  home  be  of  such  a  daughter.>in*law  I  and  how  pleasant 
would  be  the  oompaftionship  of  that  bright-faced  American  girl  to  the  old 
folks  when  I  should  be  away  on  a  voyage  I  No  doubt — ^thanks  to  that 
luckless  business  of  the  blockade  running — I  was  poor  as  Job,  but  before 
keg  I .  should  hear  of  some  ir^sh  opportunity  of  realising  a  sufficient 
income,  and  then  all  would  go  well,  i£  1  could  but  persuade  Grace  to  think 
asldid. 

These  tboughts  occupied  my  mind  pietty  fully  during  my  convalescence, 
but  for  my  -very  life  I  could  not  make  out  whether  Gi^ce  liked  me  or  not. 
Sometimes  I  caught  her  dove-like  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  an  expression 
of  pitying  intesssl ;  and  when  I  c^kaoeed  to  look  rounds  the  widow's  daughter 
mild  turn  away  with  a  slight  bluah  and  a  dropping  of  the  dark  eyelashes 
that  became  her  wandeifuUy.  But  at  other  times  I  waa  rather  piqued  by 
the  inmk  and  sisteily  sin^city  of  Grace's  manneri  and  I  grew  horribly 
jealous  of  eveiy  man,  young  or  middle^aged»  who  approached  her,  as  if  all 
the  woild  were  in  a  oonepiraoy  to  rob  me  of  the  coveted  treasure.  But 
Grace  did  not  seem  to  be  much  beset  by  admirers.  People  in  the  barren 
httle  Hew  England  States  have  g^ierally  a  cautious  eye  to  the  main 
chtnce,  and  it  was  undeniable  that  Grace  was  no  heiress.  Indeed,  some- 
how, Mrs*  Pogram,  with  all  her  thrift  and  industiy,  was  very  far  from 
being  a  wealthy  woman.  Her  boarding-house  brought  in  enough  to  feed 
and  dothe  herself  and  daaghter  and  the  helps,  but  nothing  more ;  for  such 
onsll  ssrings  aa  she  had  were  periodically  devoured  by  a  scapegrace  son, 
always  erring  and  always  forgiven,  and  who  waa  understood  to  be  a 
"  dnumner,"  or  eonunerdLal  traveller,  somewhere  to  the  southward.  Mrs. 
Pogram  had,  therefore,  no  dowry  to  bestow  on  Grace,  and  the  prudent 
swains  of  New  Looadon  held  back. 

There  was  one  young  man,  however,  who  came  a  great  deal  of tener  to  the 
hooae  than  I  saw  any  necessity  for  his  doing,  the  rather  that  he  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  though  somewhat  slim  and  puny  in  a  physical  point  of 
view.    His  name  was  Beuben  Dart,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  sortnaLforjM 
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man  or  head  carpenter  in  some  sliipbuilder's  yard.  His  mother  was  a 
friend  and  gossip  of  Grace's  mother,  and  frequently  came  to  drink  tea  and 
discuss  general  topics,  among  which  the  merits  of  her  son  were  by  no 
means  omitted.  I,  for  one,  was  not  inclined  at  first  to  be  very  wdl 
pleased  with  these  visitors.  Mrs.  Pogram  was  a  sterling  good  womBn, 
though  not  an  agreeable  one ; — thai  I  knew  from  grateful  recollections  of 
her  care  during  the  uneasy  hours  of  sickness ; — but  Mrs.  Bart  did  not  please 
me.  She  was  more  smooth  than  her  friend,  but  there  was  something 
false  and  h^'pocritical  in  her  tone  and  smile,  while  her  talk  was  too  muok 
interlarded  with  scripture  to  please  British  ears.  Nor  did  I  much  like  Eeubeo. 
He  was,  in  my  opinion,  something  of  a  milksop,  and  a  good  deal  of  a 
puppy.  His  small  black  eyes  never  seemed  willing  to  meet  mine,  but 
now  and  then  I  surprised  them  watching  me  in  a  stealthy  feshion  tbat  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  The  youngster  had  never  been  farther  from 
home  than  Bostcm,  but  he  had  read  a  good  deal,  was  a  fluent  talker,  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  well  educated  and  accomplished.  That  a  ship, 
builder's  foreman  should  play  the  flute  and  piano,  draw  prettily,  8Ui||^ 
Italian  songs,  and  model  in  clay  and  wax,  may  seem  singular;  but 
instruction  is  cheap  in  New  England,  and  Americans  of  Beuben's  daas 
have  often  been  taught  many  ornamental  arts. 

This  is  not  a  love  story,  and  I  must  not  linger  too  long  on  preUmi- 
naries.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  my  instinctive  jealousy  of  Beuben  Dart 
wore  off  as  I  perceived  that  the  young  man  paid  no  marked  attention  to 
Grace  Pogram — at  least,  in  my  presence.  He  seldom  or  never  came  to 
the  house,  except  with  his  mother ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  parlour  of  that 
select  establishment,  he  seemed  more  desirous  of  showing  off  his  own 
acquirements  for  the  admiration  of  the  general  company  thanof  captivtiting 
the  fancy  of  the  pretty  girl  who  alone  appeared  worthy  of  such  efforts. 
To  me  he  was  always  civd,  and,  instead  of  exalting  his  own  country  ovtM 
"  rotten  old  England,'*  as  his  compatriots  were  so  fond  of  doing,  sp<^ 
respectfully  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

''  Some  of  our  citizens  call  you  folks  to  home  a  set  of  downtrodden 
slaves,  Mr.  Martin,"  he  would  say,  **but  you  whip  us  in  some  points  of 
practical  freedom.  I  don't  suppose  you  Britishers  would  tolerate  such  an 
iniquity  as  this  conscription  of  ours, — ^this  forcing  men  to  be  soldiers  in  a 
war  we  ai*e  sick  of,  and  levying  a  blood-tax  on  the  land." 

Eeuben  Dart  had,  indeed,  some  reason  for  feeling  strongly  on  this 
particular  subject.  The  levy  was  being  vigorously  pushed  on,  at  that 
very  time,  throughout  the  north-eastern  States,  and  Colonel  £erubbabel 
Wilks,  with  his  regiment,  had  arrived  in  New  London  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  draft,  in  case  of  resistance  being  offered  to  the  Com- 
missioners. Men  must  be  had  to  feed  the  dragon  of  war,  and  bounties 
had  long  since  fiuled  of  their  primitive  effect.  There  had  been  much 
growling  and  talk  of  armed  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
population  of  the  little  seaport,  but  the  presence  of  Wilks  an4  his  ZooaTtes, 
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coapJcd  with  the  knowledge  that  Colonel  Schurtzer  and  his  marauding 
raiment  of  Germans^  renowned  for  their  lax  discipline  and  rough  treat- 
ment of  dviliaos,  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver, 
caused  the  discontent  to  evaporate  in  harmless  grumbling.  The  ballot 
went  on  unimpeded,  and  Eeuben  Dart's  name  was  the  very  first  that  was 
drawn  out  of  the  fatal  urn. 

By  this  time  I  was  so  far  recovered  sks  to  be  perfectly  ready  for  work. 
I  had  never  been  used  to  idleness^  and  even  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
Grace's  society  could  not  reconcile  me  to  a  life  of  lazy  inaction.  Moreover, 
my  purse  was  waxing  low,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  do  some- 
thing to  replenish  it.  A  Californian  clipper  was  expected  at  Boston  in 
six  or  eight  weeks,  and  Captain  Dawkins  wrote  me  word  that  he  had 
leoonunended  me  to  her  owners,  who  were  likely  to  wan^  a  new  mate  to 
sail  on  the  next  voyage.  But  it  was  needful  that  I  should  earn  something 
in  the  interim,  and  I  was  offered  the  temporary  charge  of  a  canal  boat  on 
the  Connecticut  Eiver.  The  present  conunander  of  that  tiny  bark  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  West,  and  his  brother  in  New  London  struck  a 
bajgain  with  me  to  undertake  his  duties  during  his  absence. 

I  prepared,  therefore,  to  set  off  to  Hartford, — ^a  little  inland  place  to 
which  there  is,,  as  yet,  no  direct  railway  from  New  London.  I  had  just 
returned  from  securing  my  place  in  the  coach,  when  I  found  the  trim  and  quiet 
parlour  of  the  boarding-house  a  scene  of  unprecedented  confusion,  Mrs.  Dart 
in  hysterics,  her  friends  consoling  her  with  strong  tea  and  good  advice, 
£eubcn  looking  sheepish  and  awkward,  the  two  or  three  farmers  and  master 
mariners  taking  their  eternal  pipes  from  their  mouths  to  utter  words  of  sym- 
pathy, and  Grace  sitting  apart,  mth  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  that  glittered 
through  angry  tears,  drumming  on  the  floor  with  her  little  foot,  but  quite 
silent.  The  news  of  Eeuben's  having  been  drawn  for  military  service  had 
just  reached  them,  and  the  explosion  of  grief^  rage,  and  consternation  was  the 
more  violent  lor.  the  contrast  it  afforded  to  the  calm  restraint  of  the  usual 
manners  of  the  natives  of  the  '\  down  east ''  States. 

My  arrival,  somehow,  seemed  to  produce  a  sobering  effect  on  the 
circle.  A  hush  succeeded  to  the  clamorous  laments  that  I  had  heard  on 
eatering,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  was  de  if  op,  I  did  not  leave 
the  room,  however,,  without  expressing  the  sympathy  I  really  felt,  trite 
enough,  I  dare  say,  but  genuine.  I  had  quite  forgotten  my  own  antipathy 
to  the  tall  and  slender  young  dandy  of  the  dockyard,  and  merely  looked  on 
him  as  a  well-disposed  lad,  about  to  be  cruelly  torn  &om  his  family  by  the 
decree  of  arbitral  power,  and  very  likely  doomed  to  fill  a  bloody  and 
nameless  grave  on  some  Southern  battle-field<  I  was  sorry  for  Beuben, 
aad  angry  at  the  tyianny  that  forced  him  into  a  profession  so  perilous  and 
ao  ill  suited  to  his  nature. 

But  when  I  had  taken  a  brisk  walk  to  quiet  my  nerves,  and  was 
coming  slowly  homeward,  listening  to  the  harsh  croak  of  the  buUfrogs  and 
the  cry  of  the  night-birds  that  were  flapping  among  the  brakes  andgpatchea 
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of  woodland,  I  began  to  marveL  a^  the  aopiie.  I  .had  witnessed.  After 
aU,  there  were  wide  meshea  in  the  net  of  that  cruel  law  of  oanspription 
to  whidb  Iteuhea  had  Men  a  pi?ey.  The  drafted  man  Blight  €s^i^,  aa 
being  unfit  for  service.  One  half-inch  below  the  standa^  a  curved  apine, 
a  naiTow  chest,,  wpuld  warrant  the  medical  inspectoc  inr  xefasing  the 
recruit.  But  no ;  Beuben  was  tall  and  shi^ly, — not  muscohM'^  but  quite 
able  to  inarch  and  fight.  Again,  he  could  buy  his  lreedoB[i  fpr  three 
hundred  4o9ar8«  A  moderate  price,  aftex  all,  aad  one  that  epuld  be  for- 
nished  by  many  conscripts  of  the  middle,  and  some, even  of  the  workiiig 
class;  and  yet,  if  y9ung  Dart  had  the  wherewithal  U>  purchase  hid 
exemption,  why  should  there  have  been  so  many  tears  and  so  much  dis^ 
tress  ?    I  cQiAld  not  ]inder$tand  iL 

On  my  return  to  the  boarding«house  I  found  matters  gcnng  qm  quietly, 
but  in  a  vein  of  settled  sadness^  Grace  was  mot  t(>  be  oeen.  She  had  a 
headache^  and  had  gpn^  early  tp  xest, ,  Mrs.  Dart  aQd  her  son  bad  left. 
Mrs*  Fograip  was  the  only  person  visible^  save  the  farmers  and  master 
mariners,  who  had  ^returned  to  their  pipes  pf  nsgrofaead.and  their  local 
newspapers;  and  Mrs.  Fo^am  was  ma^  ineoherent  aoid  mystic  in  her 
discourse  than  I  had  ever  known  her  to  be.  Supper*  under  these  ctrean^ 
stances,  was  but, a  melancholy  meal»  and  I  went  to  bed  in.unuaQally  low 
spirits^  and  had  stcupige  dreams  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  m  whieh  Gmce 
and. Beuben Darfi  were  peculiarly  active.  ,  Morning  i^am^  and  I^descended 
in  due  oonrae  to. take  my  shaie  of  the  mush  and  mOk  eofee,  thcslap- 
jacka>  hot  bread,  pif^s,  cJaoks,  whitefish,  pumpkins,  and  stewed  oyatierB  of 
an  American  breakfast.    But  still  no  Grace  was. to  be  seen. 

.  I  padqed^y.  slender  luggage,  I  wished  a  civil  farewell  to  the  olhar 
boarders  und^  Mrs.  Pogram's  roof,  and. got  on^  of  the  helps  to  call  a 
porter  to  carry  nay  traps,.  Then  I  went  to  the  little  bar  tQ  bid  adieu  to 
my  worthy  h^ifess,  ;and  to  thank  her  for  hpr  care  ,of  mewhffi  I  lay  aiek 
and  powerlessj  ao  far  Sroa^  my  kindsed.  Mrs.  Pogram».  to  my  aurprise^ 
took.ny  thapka  apdLpaprting  words  witli  the  worst  posfsiUe  graee.  She 
really  seemed  ashamed,  somehow,  qf  her  past  kindness ;  and  my  gfi|titMdd>^ 
clumpy  expressed,  I  dare  s^^  by  my  awkward  Epglisb  timgue^*-si9Qmed 
to  ma^  h£r  fmoomfortable.  She  had  done  no  more>  she  said^  tbaia  she 
would  do  for  any  sick  Christian.  Where  was  her  daughter  P  Grace  waa 
out  Qn  business.*  ,  Ferhapa  I  should  meet  her»  She  kneiw  Awiie  would 
like  jto  shake,ha(nds  before  I  went. .  That  was  all,  and  it  wf#  aaid  ior.a 
grating  dry  Ixme,  as  if  I  had  uixwittingly  given  offence i  and  Mrs^.Bognm 
looked  at  ber.ledger».a^  my  waistcoat^  out  of  window^ — everywhere  but  in 
my  ifiice^  as  sh^  uttered  th^  words  of  her  cold  "  gopdrbye." 

.It  waa  with  a  heavy  heart  that  J  trudged  beside  the  <  laaslmiaA  wha 
carried  my  baggi^i  and  I  could  not  explain  to  my  own.  satiafactjon  the 
change  that  had  pome  ov^  n^  late  ^tertainers.  Motherly  Mrs^  P^ig^ram 
80  chilly  and  un{riaidly:»  Grace  absent^  the  whole  household,  upset  jby  the 
oocunence  of  the  previous  evening,  what  sort  of  leaaon  o^ht  I  tp.  draw 
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from  thai  ?  But  scarcely  had  I  retfchedthe  coach  office  before  a  light  foot- 
M  lesoonded  on  th^  patement,  a  little  hand  was  Itid  timidly  lipon  my 
arm,  and  a  sweet  girlish  face  looked  np  towards  mine^  while  a  soft  rdice 
exdaiiDed  reproftohftilly,^-^  ... 

"  Captain  Martm,  I  never  thottght  it  of  youJ  Leav&g' the  toiin, 
leaving  otnr  h^wise  in  ittisk  a  kutty  that  Jrou  haven't 'tnfie*  to  Md  fiirewell  to 
TOOT  old  friends — forgettitig' poor  little  me  !** 

Never  hiad  I  seen  Grace  look  lialf  so  pretty.  The  rapidity  of  her 
course  thtot^b  the  streets  had  given  her  rounded  cheek' the  glor^tuid  flu«h 
of  rosy  bldom.  that  English  maidens  so  y>ften,  and  Ataericah  mtiidens  so 
rarely,  possiess  r  and^'as  she  stood  before  mfe,  breathless  ftoin  heif  unwonted 
exertions,  with  her  shining  hair,  her  neat  and  tasteful  attire,  and  r^  tears 
gliatcning'itt  h€r  bright  fyei,  I  felt  a  fiharp  pfattg*  at  th^ihdught  6f  losing 
her.  She  took  my  ofiFercd  arm,  and  wti  Walked  for  a  fe#  minutes  to  and 
frobeneaitb  the  wayside  ehnd,  while  the  negro  h^lpew  •^ere  harnessiiig  the 
tesm.  Omoe  was  wonderfully  captivating  that  momitig ;  yet,  trith  all  the 
seeming  caprice  and  gentrine  tact  m  which  wdmen^xcel  the  best  of  us,  she 
contrived  tof  check  the  wahn  dedaration  Of  attisUiihnient  4rh{<^  rose  to  my 
lipSj  and  monopolized  nearly  nil  the  conversntfon/         '       - 

She,  Gmot  Pogran^,  had  leariied  to  likeme  db  w^,  kad'to  esttem  me 
so  nmeh,  t^t  a^  sbould  altfrays  be  trildy  glad  to  hetfri^  my  sttoeess  in 
^ife,-4y,  glai  «if  I  were  h*r broflier.  She  tino^d  notlirten  to  rty  broken 
pretests  that'  my  feelings  towards  heUBelf  were  not  fmtemal  by  any  means, 
but  hunriedly  went  on  to  tdk  of  the  eonsoriptibn  and  llienben  Dart. 
Beuben,  she  said,  was  b  lieighbour^s  child,  an  Old  playmate  ^ofhers;  a 
worthy  yoiing  man,  for  whom  ber  mother  had  ^  regardj  and '  the '  Pogtams 
were  shocked  that  such  a  misfoHune  as  beiilg  dMWn  for  iJie  nrmy  should 
hat^  befallen  him.  Beuben,  bhe  said,  "was  the  best  of  sous,' the  bre^^ 
mner  of  tkefamfly,  since  (M  Dart  was'paralytic,  and  Idrs.  Dsart  bkd  but 
a  poor  tittle  shop  thut brought^  soAhty  profit.  Thete  were  heavy  doctor's 
billstor  the  bedridden  oM  man ;  there  w^  a blitid  dister  in^beasylam, 
whose  eld<hiB^;hBd  to  be  paid  for  out  of  Benbeh's  earnings.  The  young 
man  had  good  wrigee,  but  be  bsid' never  been  Able  to  skv<^,— -nerer.  His 
bemg  drairtt  for  li  soldier  was  Ttiin.'  The  Pogramt  pitied  th^  Barls 
sinoefcfy.    ■  ■■..;..     i  •■■■  .. 

Well,  pity  is  stiid  to  be  akin  to  love,  but  I  gradually  felt  the  welcome 
asanmnde  tftea&g  u]^  niy  heart  thiit  Grace  was  not  in  love^with'the 
luui(dsom^yoni%'foremani  HerYQioewh^h'she  ftpok^  6f  him*  was  so  kind, 
yet  sd  frittk  knd  steady^  her  compatsicm  M  *'poor  ftube  *'  so  open  and 
honest,  that  I  joon  perceived  thfe  truth.  Clinee  was  sorry  for  her  mothei^'s 
^riead^  atbomt  to  be  reft'  of  her  only  son  j  sorry  for  her  old  playfeHow,  in 
(danger  of*  death  or  mutdation;  and  whose  liberty  was  for^ted,  since  he 
could  not'pay  ihe  pecuniary  fin^  which  to  a  rich  man  was  the  merest  trifle. 
^Qt  I  fcAfaishamed  of  httvmg  so  tinworthily  suspected  Grace  Of  a  secret 
^^enlending  with  the  yonng*  conscript.     On  the  contrai^,  there /Was  a    r 
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tkoid  gkmce  in  hidx  tearfal  eyes,  a  tveioblmg  jn,  h^  dear  Toice,  when  she 
addressed  me  personally  or  spoke  of  my  -pxoapecU^  ibat  seemed  to  betray 
mojpe  than  common  interest  in  my  fate  and  wel&re.  I  do  not  think  I  -am 
vainer  than  my  fellows,  but  no  other  impreasion  conld  be  derived  from 
Gtraoe's  manner. 

Graee  had,  however,  a  favour  to  beg  of  me.  Eeuben  Dart  could  not 
buy  his  discharge,  but  he  might  put  in  a  claim,  to  exen^on.  He  was 
the  only  support  of  a  bedridden  parent,  the  real  head  of  th^  £unily.  He 
was  delicate  of  coastitution,  and  not  fit  for  the  rough  work  of  campaigning. 
And  he  had  some  time  before  been  hurt  in  the  left  wri^  hjj  some  slip  of 
an  adze, — a  slight  out,  hvA  the  arm  was  often  stiff  an4  painful.  A  ;DciemQriaL 
setting  fort^  all  this  had  been  drawn  up  by  the^  kind  fiiend,  good  Br. 
Mar^.  He  lived  in  that  very  street,  ten  doors  off.  Would  I  be  30  very 
generous  and  obliging  as  to  sign  that  dpcumeat,  attesting  Beuben's 
merits,  his  father's  helpless  state,  the  injury  to  his  wrist  (I  had  seen  tbe 
soar  when  we  played  loo),  and  the  oQaex  facts  ?  Would  I  do  Uiat  favirour 
to  the  Barte  and  th^  Mends  the  Pogiams?  There  were  plenty  of  native 
witnesses,  but  an  Englishman's  testimony  would  have  much  weight  with, 
the  federal  authorities. 

It  is  hard  to  refuse  when  a  good  and  pretty  girl  is  the  petitioner,  and 
in  a  surpnsingly  short  time  I  found  myself  in  Dr.  Marsh'a  parlour,  wliile 
the  doctor — a  tall,  bald-headed  man,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  dirty  wrist- 
bands— ^was  hunting  in  a  drawer  for  the  "memorial;"  and  Grace  ^aa 
setting  pen  and  ink  before  me,  chattering  all  tbe  while  in  her  lively  yet 
earnest  way.  At  laat  Doctor  Marsh  found  the  official-looking  document* 
handaomely  engrossed  on  paper  topped  by  the  eagle  of  the  United  States, 
and  proceeded  smilingly  to  ask  me  a  question  or  two. 

I  was  English,  and  a  seafaring  gentleman  ? — Just  so.  Twenl^y-four  or 
five,  if  he  might  guess  ? — Twenty-six,  dear  me  1  Eive  feet  ten  inphea. 
Dr.  Marsh  would  bet  a  dozen  of  Catawba  that  I  was  not  under  the  height 
he  had  named*  Ah,  troat  an  old  doctor ;  and  toAat  a.  chest  1  Eew  Yankees 
measured  so  much  in  girth  under  the  arm-pits.  There  was  nothing  liJke  a 
Britisher  foK  substance  and  power,  after  all  was  said  and  done. 

Grace  smiled,  and  whispered  to  me  that  the  good  doctor  was  some- 
thing of  a  character.  Twang  !  twang !  went  the  horn  of  the  coach^  and 
a  grinning  n^gro  popped  his  head  in  at  the  open  window  to  say 
that  masaa  would  be  left  behind  unless  be  pulled  foot  tarnation  quick. 
Hastily  I  signed  the  memorial;  hastily,  but  fondly,  I  pressed  Gca^ce's 
hand,  and  the  gentle  pressure  was  returned.  Thirty  seconds  more,  and 
the  ooach  was  bumping  over  the  bad  pavement,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
passengers. 

I  had  left  New  London  without  speaking  my  mind,  but  then  .my 
absence  was  only  temporary.  I  had  no  intention  of  spending  my  life  in 
the  unambitions  task  of  navigating  the  Connecticut  Saver.  So  sooa  aa 
the  Swiftture  should  come  into  Boston  Harbour  ixoai  Calif Qmia».Dawkiiis 
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wa$  to  ranuBon  me.  And  I  meant  to  i$ke  New  London  on  my  way,  tind 
to  ask  Grace  to  plight  Ker  troth  in^exchange  for  mine. 

In  &e  interim  I  bnckled  heartilj  to  my  new  duties,  toolt  chaige  of  the 
casud  boaet — a  queer,  deeply  lad^  scow,  gaudy  with  paint,  and  manned  by 
a  rough  lad  from  the  Vermont  mountains,  two  negroes,  a  lean,  muscular 
Marylander,  and  a  des^ter  ftt>m  one  of  the  British  regiments  in  Canada. 
There  was  not  one  sailor  among  the  lot,  but  the  work  required  was  rather 
that  of  a  carrier  or  porter  than  of  a  mariner,  and  after  a  litfie  practice  I 
got  into  ike  routine  of  river  voyaging.  My  crew  were  rather  too  fond  of 
skirkmg  work,  and  a  good  deal  too  parti^  to  liquor,  but  I  contrived  to 
keep  them  in  tderable  order;  and  the  owner  dedared  that  the  trips  had 
never  been  more  punctually  made,  nor  the  cargoes  better  delivered.  About 
three  weeks  passed  away,  and  I  began  to  wonder  at  reoesving  no  answer 
to  a  letter  I  had  addressed  to  Grace,  when  my  doubts  were  resolved  pretty 
effbetnally. 

We  were  off  Hartford,  with  the  quay  a  plank's  length  from  our  gun* 
wale,  and  I  was  still  asleep  in  the  neat  little  cabin  that  ibnned  the  exdimve 
domain  of  Ae  canal  boat's  captain,  when  a  violent  trampling  on  deck, 
accompiaied  by  a  roar  of  many  voices,  aroused  me.  What  eould  have 
happened?  I  knew  that  my  men  would  not  hatie  begun  loading  cargo 
mitil  I  ^ould  myself  call  them  up  £rom  their  lair  in  the  forecastle.  Was 
thescowon  fire?  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  hurriedly  ftang  on  my  clothes ; 
W  before  I  cotdd  open  the  little  painted  door  of  my  cabin,  ft  was  dashed  in 
^y  a  couple  of  heavy  blows  such  as  only  the  butt-end  of  a  musket  can 
inflict,  and  a  sergeant,  followed  by  two  soldiers,  rushed  in,  and  presenting 
the  point  of  his  drawn  sword  to  my  throat,  bade  me  in  broken  EoglislH^ 

"  Surrender,  and  pe  hanged  to  me,  for  a  rashcal  teserto:  !'^ 

"Adesertarl  I  a  deserter!  Prom  whom  or  whet ?'' ecied I, rubbing 
mv  ejies  to  make  sure  that  I  was  awake.  But  the  Ckrman  non-^sonmiis* 
sioned  officer  deigned  no  further  explanation  than  was  oompiiaed  in  an 
wiflattering  allusion  to  "  lying  schelms,"  and  bade  his  men  •*  bring  me 
«long,"  since  Colonel  Sdhurtacr  would  be  impatient.  And  without  giving 
ine  time  to  remonstrate  or  resist,  I  was  seized,  ironed,  and  dragged  first 
on  deck  and  then  ashore,  with  a  bayonet  on  either  flank,  to  urge  my 
progress  should  I  prove  recalcitnmt.  Early  as  it  was,  a  crowd  of  dipshod 
^men  and  rough  men  had  gathered  to  gape  at  the  *^  deserter,"  and  the 
^ys  of  Hartford  hooted  me  nnmerdftdly  as  I  progressed  towards  the 
coloneFs  quarters.  I  was  soon  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Schrutecr,  a  grisly  warrior,  who  was  akeidy  smoking  his  meersehoum  over 
1  cQp  of  strong  black  coffee,  laced  with  whiskey,  and  who  wore  a  greasy 
^  cap  with  a  fall  blue  tassel,  and  was  in  shirt  sleeves,  lolling  t)n  a  so£a 
oorered  with  pale  blue  sOk.  Ute  room  had  been  dedntOy  furnished  in  the 
French  taste,  no  doubt  as  a  lady's  drawing-room,  the  owner  being 
probid)ly  absent  in  Europe  or  the  South,  but  its  finery  was  sadly  the 
voiBe  for  the  slovenly  habits  of  the  present  tenant.  di  i  iz  d  b  GoOqIc 
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Colonel  Schurtter  spolce  v^  little  EttgUsfa,  but  he  had  in  his  voe&bulaiy 
a  few  choice  tei^d  of  abtise,  which  he  showered  upon  me  peU-meli  with 
some  strong' eipredsio^s  ih  High  Dutch;  'th6  g^st  of  the  whole  being  that 
I  was  a  deserter  from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  that  iuy  whereilb^iits 
had  been  telegraphed,  that  I  was  to  be  seht  under  escort  to  the  head- 
quarters  oif  my  regiment,  and  that  I  was  a  **  tarn  rascal,'*  who  merited  the 
schlagel  and  the  strtipJ)ado  fcr  the  trouble  I  gave. 

In  vain  I  pleaded  that  there  wa^  some  gross' tnistalce.  I  was  ndther 
believed  nOr  listened  to.  I  Was  merely  asked  "tf '  my  name  were  Martin, 
and  if  T  had  not  lisitely  been  at  l^ew  London.  And  on  my  replying  in  the 
aflirtnati^e,  the  militai^  judge  tacrely  puffed  out  an  extra  volume  of  smoke, 
and  growled  out  the  words, — 

"  Port !  away  1  Sergeant,  dike  away  te  vdlow  at  once.  Opey  vow 
orders.** 

And  in  less  than  a  minute  I  found  mysdif  makitg  a  progress  through 
the  streets,  chained,  guarded  by  two  ffles  of  soldiers,  and  the  object  of 
the  pity,  d)horrence,  or  derision  of  the  numerous  spectators.  The  women 
usu^ly  showed  some  compassion,  but  the  children  jeered  ine  with  the 
thoughtlessness  of  ^eir  age;  and  seteral  of  the  men  abased  me  for  a 
skulking  Britisher.  Among  these  last  was  my  late  employer,  %he  shook 
his  fist  in  my  face,  and  cursed  me  as  a  "  madder-dyed,  double-faced 
villain.'*  The  word  **  Traitor !"  assailed  me  on  all  sides,  and  I  rtaHy  feh 
like  one  who  passes  through  the  hideous  phantasmagoria  of  a  nigfatmaxe. 
What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  it  all  mean  ? 

I  was  glad  to  be  clear  of  Hartford,  but  the  long,  hot,  and  dtipty  march 
was  painlul  and  distressing.  My  eseort,  howeter,  did  not  wilfully  maltzeat 
me.  On  the  contraiy,  they  clapped  me  good-naturedly  on  'the  shoulder, 
offered  me  some  biscuit  and  a  drink  from  a  canteen,  and  did  not  refiise  to 
aQow  me  at  my  o^  expense  to  hire  a  l%ht  waggon,  in  which  we  'all  took 
our  places,  and  which  would  at  letet  serve  to  abridge  the  weary  joumey  to 
New  London,  since  that  "^as  the  goal  bf  this  enforced  p9grimilge.  The 
one  thing  the  Germans  could  not  or  wouM  not  teH  me  was,  \^y  Or  how  I 
was  classed  as  a  "  deserter."^  They  evidently  f^arded  me  to  a  aly  feBow, 
shook  their  heads,  and  refused  to  discuss  the  point. 

A  mile  or  two  out  of  New  London  we  met  a  seigeant  and  four  mem  of 
the  American  Zouaves,  and  to  their  custody  I  was  committed  by  my  Ger- 
man captors.  A  few  hasty  words  of  greeting,  a  Mendly  passing  round  of 
a  black  bottle  of  the  national  nectar,  and  then  the  <3«rmans  tamed  back; 
while  the  party  of  Wilks's  regiment,  who  had  been  spared  a  long  tramp  1o 
the  original  place  of  meeting,  halfi^ay  to  Hartfotd,  faced  about  to  return 
to  the  town,  with  myself  in  the  midst  of  them.  Again  I  pressed  the 
question  as  to  my' offence,  sure  as  I  was  that  I  was  a  mere  scapegoat,  the 
victim  of  a  mistdcen  identity.  Btit  the  sergeant  merely  turned  his  quid, 
and  bade  me  "step  out,"  on  psin  of  being  pricked  into  activity  with  a 
bayonet. 
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"  Bilkiiig,  aGaBBpi3b  rov^ie^-yoa  cbsert^rs,  oa^''.  ^4<  ^,'  in  a  tone  of 
disgust.  "But  of  all  tha.k^i&pg  9iieak4  ;uu|itt^g,  youi.Britisheiri  aur  the 
wotsi.  You've  had  youi  cask^  and  spe^it  it  We'v^  jgotf  you,  and  we'll 
bxp  you,  or  i^y  tuai^e^auL't  Caleb." 

I  said  no  mfW^  EUber  I  muat  .l>e  2n^,(0r,the  military ^d  9iti^en^  of 
H«z^d  and  -New  Engkiid  mv^;  bf  fit;  c^iididatea  for  B^dlaou  I 
resolved  to  waste  no  mor^  words^  but  to  wait  .until,  I  nea^Aed  the  town, 
wher^.Ih^  no  dou,bt  of  being  immedi^itely  released.  But  what  w^  my 
horroi)  in  posing  through  tbe  streets  of  ^qw,  London,  to  see  a  crowdi  as 
iaig!e  as  the  one  which,  attended  my  ig^qi^iniou^  prqgress,.  gatWefl  about 
tb  door  of  the  principal  churcbi  and  in  the  centre  pf  that  ci*owd  Grace 
Pog;ram !  Grace — ^but  how  changed  from  the  t^arfi^  g^^  who  had  followed 
oae  to  the  >  coach  ofiBjpe  qn  tihe  day  of^y  depaftur^I  ^  The  widow's  dmighter, 
radiant  but  demure,  in  the  prettiest  of  white  bonnets,  white  shawls»  white 
gowxu^  waa  leaning  on,  the  arm  of  Beub^  .Part^  whose  Hbilime^ts  were 
all  siuqpiciDusly  neWr  and.  of  a  Jaahiomible  Qfi.t..  There  were  Q^rriages  in 
waitii^ ;  there. were  frjends  of  both  sexes,  among  whom  I  recognized  ll^Irs. 
Pogcam^  and  Mrs.  Part;  there  was  a  general  mjedley  of  white  roses  and 
riband  fav;oar3,  of  holiday;  clgthi^  jand.  faces,  giggling  girls,  men  lu4f 
smiling  jtalf  sheepj»h-^l  the  a^'uncts  of  ^  weddiiig.   . 

A  wpdding ! ,  My  eyes  grew  dim  foe,  a  moment,  and  I  leaned.  heayiJ^y 
m  thi^jiefrest  sqldi^  for  auppprt.  The  odious  clash  of  the  bells,  as  they 
struck  v^  a  joy-peal,  saluted  the  bridal  party,  and,  served  to  foro^  the.  hate- 
ful tnidi  upon  me.  ,  At  the  same  instant,  and  as  Beuben  extended  l^s 
aim, tc^haind,  Grace  into, the  earriagq,  the. bride  looked  up,  recognized  the 
{3icci<^tjif),wanapled,pri^9i;Ler,  close  by,  and  flushed  scarle^  while  her  eyed 
wero  ]4^enfd  ^.  if  as^fn^  tP  rneet  mine.  It,  was  hut  for  an  instant,  and 
ia  thfi^.nq^t  ;sh^. glanced  indifferently  at  mq,as  ai..a,3t;:anger^  and  was 
baadf^y  a^  apiil^  and  bb^Vs,  into  the  v^hi^^  ^s.  fpf  J^uben,  b^  did 
not,8f^;ia^iatall„iQr^if:  he,#cl,  he  kepti  his  covrntenangp  \i;ell.  .  The  par- 
iiBges,di?>iYBiOftr  f^Uow^edby  a.  chp^  from  the  ^ob,  ^nfl  my  .escort  npioi^d 
oaag^.w^ile  J  jjue^hani^ly  t^^mped  with  them  th^i^gh  the  streets, 
stqpf^';^n4  d^l  of  bl^r  1^.  one,  who<  has  received  a  crushing  blow, , 

At  the  marshal's  office  I  rccqyeredj  my  wit§  s^ifl^ciently  tp  dem^d  by 
irhat-r^t  l^.vfas.  thus  Jlfidn^j^|»e^  ai^d  PU;  wh^  g;rounds  X  wfis  tfeoted  as 
«.(ie^eifft^r»  .Bv^.bere  a  ^eM[  sifrprise  awaited  mcf.  I  was,  curtly  juaforroed 
thi,Qa'jik».i\f^v^!iyr^\  ^  ^f .  ^^^  previous. month,; I,  Jphn  Martin, 
maaneTH  f^  t^/^tyrseren,  Jb^ght  i^ye  feet  ten,  had.  been,ox:cepted  as,  a 
sahitiftntf^,  fi)|',  the  .drafted  qonsaript,  Bevien  Part.,  J  had  passed  tjie 
mediGal  u}ij|pf^ion.,qf  a  jqiialifi^d.surg^n,  Dr.  Marsh,,  whose  certificate  was 
appondft^  tp  tl^e Register,  of  ^y-.^ase.  .  And  I,  wa^  briefly  Jjrfprm^d,  that 
^^io&<W^  ^^yf^W  ^^pt;Or  gambled  <^way  the  money  I  hfd  r^pei;\red.  from 
^b^  ])^,£oi;  i^ei;ving  in  hi^.  stead,  I  jhad  c()nce^ed.my§e;lf  at  Hartford, 
^  "^^^P^.^-.^^papipg  ,the  le^galconsetjuenc^s  of  my  agreempt,  on  which 
accotmt  I  was  reckoned  as  a  deserter,  and  should  be  punished  by-extra    i 
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drill,  with  ball  and  chain,  and  then  handed  over  to  my  Kgiment — ^WUks's 
Zouaves. 

"  I  signed  no  such  paper/*  said  I,  indi^antly. 

But  the  marshal  spread  ont  befoie  my  eyes  a  paper,  topped  by  the 
Amerioan  ca^le,  and  pointed  to  my  signatore  at  the  bottom.  It  was  the 
document  I  had  set  my  name  to,  the  '^memorial"  that  was  to  procure 
exemption  from  military  service  for  Grace's  interesting  young  friend,  and 
which  in  the  hurry  of  starting  I  had  taken  on  trust.  But  to  my  honor  I 
found  it  to  be  a  solenm  agreement,  whereby  I  became  the  substitute  for 
the  original  conscript,  and  bound  myself  to  do  duly  as  a  soldier  in  the 
armies  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  vain  I  protested  that  my  signature 
had  been  obtained  by  fraud  and  collusion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Maish  and 
the  cruel  little  traitress,  Grace  Fogram.  I  was  disbelieved,  and  the  mar- 
shal merely  directed  my  removal  to  that  part  of  the  jail  devoted  to  militaiy 
offenders. 

The  fortnight  which  followed  was  wretched  enough,  but  I  was  allowed 
to  communicate  with  my  friends,  and  the  exertions  of  Captain  Dawkins, 
backed  by  the  British^consiQ  at  Boston,  finally  procured  my  release.  Had 
I  not  been  a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  England,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
authorities,  greedy  as  they  were  for  recruits,  would  so  easily  have  parted 
with  their  prize. 

"  A  smart  trick !"  said  the  old  captain,  chuckling,  in  spite  of  his  native 
honesty  and j  good-nature,  over  this  new  proof  of  the  adroitness  of  his 
countrymen, — *'  a  smart  trick,  but  a  shabby  one,  I  admit.  I*ve  seen  the 
girl,  and  I've  seen  her  husband,  and  the  rest  of  *em ;  and  they  laugh 
some  over  the|[matter,  they  do ;  but  they  can't  deny  you  were  onfairlj  dealt 
with.  You  see,  Grace  and  young  Dart  were  engaged  to  be  marri^,  and 
aU  the  cash  both  families  could  scrape  up  had  gone  to  buy  Seuben  a  part- 
nership in  his^master's  business.  They  couldn't  pay  the  three  hundred 
dollars  without^ortgaging  Ma'am  Fogram's  house,  which  didn't  suit,  so 
Grace  undertook  to  get  a  substitute  on  cheaper  terms,  d'ye  sec.^" 

"  Yes,  I  see  1"  answered  I,  wincing,  for  my  eyes  were  now  pretty  well 
opened.  But  the  old  skipper  proved  a  true  friend,  for,  thanks  to  him,  I 
got  the  desired  berth  on  board  the  Califomian  dipper,  of  which  I  am  first 
officer,  with  every  prospect  of  one  day|[commanding  a  ship  of  my  own. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  GOOD  CHEEK. 
Pabt  il 

The  cuKnaiy  science,  whicli  liad  remained  stationary  during  the  sway 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  rose  under  tlie  It^ency.  Fortunately,  tliere 
were  men  of  taste  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  who  made  art  minister  to 
other  purposes  than  vanity,  and  amongst  these  the  Eegent  Duke  of  Orleans 
most  signally  fctinguished  himself.  His  petits  soupera  conferred  a 
celebrity  on  the  scene  of  them,  which  it  still  preserves ; — sufficiently  to  justify 
the  reply  of  the  Frenchman,  who,  on  being  asked  by  a  stranger  in  a  remote 
part  of  Europe  if  he  could  tell  him  the  direction  of  Paris,  made  answer, 
**  Monsieur ^  ce  ckemin-la  voua  conduira  au  Palais  Royal.**  There  is  a 
vague  tradition  that  the  c/iefof  the  Regent  was  pre-eminent  in  a  dinde  aux 
truffles.  Louis  XV.,  amidst  all  his  other  luxuries,  was  not  unmindful  of 
that  which,  it  has  been  sagaciously  observed,  harmonizes  with  all  other 
pleasures,  and  remains  to  console  us  for  their  loss.  Louis  XVL  is  said  to 
have  been  somewhat  neglectful  of  his  table,  which  may  have  been  one 
amongst  the  many  causes  of  his  fall;  for,  as  Johnson  very  properly 
observes,  a  man  who  is  careless  about  his  table  will  generally  be  found 
careless  in  other  matters.  Louis  XVIII.  was  a  gastronome  of  the  first 
water,  and  had  the  Duke  d'Escar  for  his  grand  maitre  d*h6tel,  a  man  whose 
fortunes  were  hardly  on  a  par  with  his  deserts.  He  died  inconsolable  at 
not  having  given  his  name  to  a  single  dish,  after  devoting  his  whole  life  to 
the  culinary  art.  When  his  best  friends  wished  to  wound  him  mortally, 
they  had  only  to  mention  the  veau  d  la  JBicAamel.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  would 
exclaim,  "  say  no  more  about  it,  or  fancy  me  the  author  and  inventor  of 
the  dish." 

The  Revolution  at  its  commencement  bid  fair  to  bring  back  a  long  night 
of  barbarism  upon  art ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  pre-existing  races  of 
Amphitryons  and  diners  out  was  actually  and  most  efficiently  accom- 
plished by  it.  As  some  compensation,  again,  for  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  Revolution  in  its  first  stages  upon  cookery,  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
it  contributed  to  emancipate  the  cuisine  from  prejudice,  and  added  largely 
to  its  resources. 

About  the  year  1770,  after  the  glorious  days  of  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  the  roueries  of  the  Regency,  and  the  long  tranquillity  of  the 
ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  travellers  arriving  in  Paris  had  few  places 
where  they  could  get  a  good  dinner.  They  had  to  put  up  at  hotels, 
generally  bad.  A  few  had  table  d'kotels,  which,  however,  only  just  offered 
what  was  necessary  for  a  meal,  and  moreover  were  at  Jlxed  hours.  There 
were  a  few  "  traiteurs"  but  they  had  usually  nothing  but  joints ;  and  a 
man  who  wished  to  give  a  (Jinner  to  his  friends  was  obliged  to  order  it 
beforehand :  so  that  those  who  had  not  the  good  luck  to  have  an  intro- 
duction into  opulent  houses  had  to  leave  the  capital  without  becomings  [^ 
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acquainted  with  the  resources  and  delicacies  of  a  Parisian  kitchen.  At 
last,  a  man  of  vovc  was  found,  who  took  the  subject  into  consideration. 
He  argued  that,  as  the  same  wants  occurred  at  about  the  same  hour  evei  •  clay, 
people  would  not  fail  to  come,  if  they  fomid  themselves  readily  ar.c.  well 
served  jthat  if  one  man  had  a  wing  of  chicken,  the  next  comer  would  take  the 
leg,  and  so  on ;  that  a  slice  from  a  prime  joint  would  not  apoQ  the  remainder; 
and  that  a  man  who  found  he  got  a  good  dinner  would  not  grumble  at  a 
little  expense,  if  promptly  served  and  well  waited  upon ;  and  that  a  carte, 
with  fixed  prices  for  every  dish,  would  be  suitable  to  every  purse.  The  in- 
novator did  not  stop  here,  but  developed  his  idea  still  further.  This  was 
Champ  d'Oiseau,  Hue  des  PouUes,  \y\\o  commenced  business  in  1770.  He 
was  the  first  re^tauraieur,  and  created  a  profession  which  leads  to  fortune 
whenever  the  professor  is  honest,  and  combines  order  with  skill.  In  1789 
the  number  ot  restaurateurs  in  Paris  had  increased  to  a  hundred;  in  1804 
(the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands),  to  five 
or  six  hundred ;  and  it  now  considerably  exceeds  a  thousand. 

It  npw  seems  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  a  first-rate  dinner  in  England 
is  out  of  all  comparison  better  than  a  dinner  of  the  same  class  in  any 
other  country ;  for  we  get  the  best  cooks,  as  we  get  the  best  singers  and 
dancers,  by  bidding  highest  for  them,  and  we  have  cultivated  certain 
national  dishes  to  a  point  which  makes  them  the  envy  of  the  world.  In 
proof  of  this  bold  assertion,  which  is  backed,  moreover,  by  the  unqualified 
admission  of  Ude,  we  would  instance  the  menu  of  the  dinner  given  some 
years  since  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  his  quitting  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  at  the  Clarendon.  Tlie  party  consisted  of  thirty ;  the  price 
was  six  guineas  a  head ;  and  the  dinner  was  ordered  by  the  late  Comte 
d'Orsay,  who  stood  without  a  rival  amongst  connoisseurs  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art. 

PRfiMIBR   SEBVICS. 

Potages. — ^Printanier :  k  la  Reine :  turtle  {two  tureens), 

Poissons. — ^Turbot  (lobster  and  Dutch  sauces) :  salmon  k  la  Tartare  : 
rougets  i  la  Cardinal :  friture  de  morue  t  white-bait. 

JReleves, — ^Filet  de  boeuf  k  la  NapoKtaine :  dindon  k  la  chipolate : 
timbale  de  macaroni :  haunch  of  venison. 

Entrees. — Croquettes  de  volaille :  petits  pat6s  mix  huitres  :  cotelettes 
d*agneau :  purfee  de  champignons  :  cotelettes  d'agneau  anx  peris  d'asperge : 
fricandeau  de  veau  k  Toseille :  ris  de  reau  pique  tiux  tomates :  cotelettes 
de  pigeons  k  la  Dtisselle  :  chartreuse  de  legumes  aux  fusans :  filets  de 
canetons  k  la  Bigarrade  :  boudins  k  la  Bichelieii :  saute  de  Tolaille  aux 
truffes :  p&t6  de  morrton  mont6. 

SECOND   SEBVXCB, 

Bdts, — Chapons,  quails,  turkey  poults,  gfeen  goose, 

Entre-mets, — ^Asperges :  haricots  k  la  Pran^aise :  mayonnaise  d'homard  : 
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gdee  Macedoine  :  aspices  d'ceufs  de  pluvier :  Charlotte  Biuse :  gel^e  au 
Marasquise :  cr^me  maibre :  corbeille  de  patisserie:  vol-au-rent  de  rhubarbe  : 
tourte  d'abricots :  oorbeiDe  de  meringues :  dressed  crab :  salade  au  galan- 
tine.— Champignons  aux  fines  herbes. 

Helevcs.—^vMee  k  la  vanille :  Nesselrode  pudding :  Adelaide  sand- 
wiches :  fondus.    Pieces  mont&s,  &c.,  kc.,  &c. 

The  judicious  critic  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  well  the  English 
dishes — turtle,  white-bait,  and  Tenison — ^relieve  the  Frendi  in  this  dinner ; 
and  what  a  breadth,  depth,  solidity,  and  dignity  they  add  to  it.  Green 
goose,  also,  may  rank  as  English,  the  goose  being  held  in  Kttle  honour, 
with  the  exception  of  its  liver,  by  the  French. 

Without  forgetting,  therefore,  what  we  owe  to  French  cookery,  and 
having  initiated  the  cuinne  amongst  us  as  a  science,  we  may  recall  with 
pride  the  words  of  Ude,  "  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  cookeiy  in  England, 
when  well  done,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world."* 

life  and  motion  occasion  in  a  living  body  a  continual  loss  of  substance, 
and  the  human  body,  that  most  complicated  machine,  would  soon  be  out 
of  order  if  Providence  had  not  given  it  a  mentor  to  warn  it  of  the  moment 
when  its  powers  are  no  longer  in  eq^ual  balance  with  its  wants.  That 
monitor  is  appetite.  The  word  implies  the  first  impression  of  the  desire  to 
eat.  "  The  food  consumed  by  man,"  observes  Mr.  Buckle,  "  produces 
two,  and  only  two,  effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are — ^first, 
to  supply  him  with  that  animal  heat,  without  which  the  functions  of  life 
would  stop ;  and,  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  and  wear-and-tear  of  daily 
life  constfiJitly  taking  place  in  his  tissues, — that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of 
his  frame.     For  each  of  these  separate  purposes  there  is  a  separate  food." 

The  objects  of  food  are,  therefore,  only  two ;  namely,  to  keep  up  the 
warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the  waste  in  the  tissues.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  food  consists  in  the  property  of  undergoing  animal 
assimilation. 

1^6  axumal  kingdom  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  the  realms  which 
have  hitherto  provided  food  to  the  human  species.  As  yet,  nothing  has 
been  extracted  £rom  minerals  but  remedies  or  poisons. 

Since  analytic  chemistry  has  become  an  adopted  science,  great  steps  in 
advance  have  been  made  m  ascertaining  the  double  nature  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  human  body  consists,  and  in  diacoverisg  the  substances 
which  nature  seems  to  have  destined  to  restore  the  losses  it  sustains. 

There  is  great .  analqgy  between  these  studies,  as  man  consists  in 
a  great  m^sore  of  the  same  sobstanoes  as  the  animals  upon  which  he 
feeds,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  endeavour  to  discover  in  vegetables 
affinities  susceptible  of  animalization. 

•  We  Icam  from  lynes  Moryson,  who  wrote  his  "  Itinewiy  "  in  1617,  that 
the  English  cooks  were  then  reckoned  superior  to  all  others  in  the  department  of 
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In  these  t#0  bnttDkei  tktf  OKwt  tpndBeworthy,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  minute  imwIigtt^ns'lMMie  beea  imdtrtakeii,  and  an  analyab  has  been 
laaAe  as  weii<tf  1^6  koman  boAy  aa  i^  the  food  wfaidi  suBtams  it^-'-^first  in 
thek  seoondaiy  primuples,  aad  then  in  ^liair  elettienta,  b^omd  whk^  there 
if  a>veil  whioh  we  hxft  «ot  boea  p^mitted  4o  penatiate.* 

The  greatest  service  rendered  by  chendstry  to  alimOitaiy  sdsnoe  is  the 
disooiROy,  6r  mtker^ke  pncise  loioirledga  obtldiied,  of ''  temaeome*'* 

-OsaaaxxsiB  ia  that  emwenlily-aapid  portion  of  aaeat  whioh  is  soiobte  in 
cold  water,  and  whksh  diStsB^  fireoi  that  aatraekhte  povtion  which  is  only 
aolable  in  boiliag  water. 

The  merit  of  a  good  soap  or  broth  eomslBts  in  osmsfeome.  It  forms 
the  brown  (nasol^'Onxoasts,  the  riehgrofy;  it  gives  tlie  flavour  to  vaaison 
4ind  cfther  game. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  in  the  laboratorisB  oi  sdenUfic 
men,  in  the  diningwioom  it  w«6  loadly  asaintained  that  the  aeienoe  which 
nautished  man  wtaa  at  leaat  as  valuable  as  that  which  taught  how  to  destroy 
him;  Eor,  ootss,  to  liiasiiss  the  reoults  of  a  weU-handled  haUme  de 
enUine  at  the  dinner*table  is  far  more  ag^rseable  than  to  examine  those 
in  the  field  of  Whiifcworth,  Arm^farong,  or  rifled  guns  of  any  calibre  what- 
soever. Poets,  ^aiafare,  aanj^  the  pkasares  of  tiie  table,  and  works  on 
"  good  cheer  "  beeasne  mate  intitnmtive  and  important.  Suc^  were  the 
cireuiBstanees  whichpiaoeded  the  advani  of  gastietiomy* 

Gastronomy,  Ihea,  is  ithemstiirer  knowledge  of  everything  which  con- 
cerns man  as  regards  his  food.  Its  ohject  is  the  preservation  of  man,  by 
jpwfiding  him  with  the  beat  possible  aliment.  It  sncoeeds  in  doing  so  by 
guiding,  by  certain  prinaiples,  all  those  who  seek,  provide,  or  piepare 
food.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  motor  of  tiie  agriculturist,  the 
tine-grower,  the  i^Kirteman,  the  fisherman,  and  the  gfeat  family  (^  ooob, 
under  whatever  name  they  may  disguise  their  occupation,  either  in  the 
procuring  or  preparation  of  food. 

Gastronomy  is  connected—^ 

With  Natural  History,  by  the  daasifioation  it  makes  of  alimentaiy 
substances ; 

With  Physics,  by  the  eiamination  of  their  composition  and  quality ; 

With  Chemistry,  by  the  diflPerent  analyses  and  decompositiona  k  sub- 
jects them  to ; 

With  Cookery,  by  the  art  of  pi«pariDg  the  dishes,  and  making  them 
agreeable  to  the  taste ; 

With  Commerce,  by  seeking  the  cheapest  and  best  market  to  buy  in, 
i&d  an  advanti^eous  one  to  sell  in ; 


*  A  case  in  the  Food  Department  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  exhibits 
the  various  conatitaeUts  of  the  human  body  classified,  and  affords  a  convenient  and 
instructive  practical  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 
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FimiUy»  wiiih  £oliticBl  Ecxmomy*  bgr  the  tebama  it  briogs  into  the 
Excliequer,  and  the  means  .of  fgchange  it  .piovidds  to  juitums. 

Gastxottomj.  indeed*  rale9.  tbe  wliok  life  of  man ;  the  £rst  cries  of  the 
Qsw-boni  babe  aie  for  ita  nmae'a  breast ;  and  a  man  on  his  deathr-bed 
swallows  still  witb\aQme  fleaouie  Ae  laat  potior  wbicti»  alaa  I  he  has  not 
Ike  power  to  iligest. 

Moieover»it  is  .doaely  linked  with  eyeiy  daas  of  aooi^jr;  for  though  it 
pnaides  over  idie  baaqtiet  of  a  eangnea  of  kisgs,  it  also  caliHilates  the 
Awnbev  of  minntee  pf  .ebullition  which  ov.  egg  xiequissfl. 

The  material  subject  of  gastronomy  is  everything  that  can  be  eaten ; 
its  direct  objeot*  the  preseKyation  of  the  individual $. its  means  of  execution, 
-*-cuki?atioa  which  produces,  oonaa^oe  vhidi  »«Kchangea,  industry  which 
prepares,  and  experience  which  invents,  the  means  to  turn  everytiiuig  to 
the  best  account. 

Gastronomy  likswiae  considers  ^atie  in  its  exgoymoota  as  well  as  in 
its  drawbacks ;  it  has  discovered  the  vadous  diegiee»  of  pleasure  it  pivo- 
duces ;  it  baa  x^gulated  their  aotion,  and  haa  fixed  limits  which  no  man 
of  8elfH»spect  ought  to  outste|iu 

It  conaideis,  aLso^  ^  adiou  of  alimrayb  on  tbemioinil  qualities  of  man, 
on  hia  nnaginatiioQ,  hia  mind,  hia  judgmenti  his  cooiage  and  perceptions, 
whether  t^vreke  or  «skep,  whether  in  motion  of  in  jwpose. 

It  is  gastronomy,  again,  which  fixes  the  exact  point  when  an  article  of 
food  ought  to  be  used,  for  all  aie  not  presentable  under  the  same  cir- 
cuiDstances. 

Some  ought  to  be  used  before  they  have  attainedtheir  full  deveh^pment, 
—as  capers,  asparagus^  sucking  pigs,  pigeons,  &c* ;  others,  when  they  have 
attained  full  maturity,^ — as  melons,  most  fruits,  mutton,  beef,  and  aU  adult 
aaiDiaLs ;  others,  when  decomposition  commence8,***as  medlars,  woodcocks, 
and  es^pedally  the  pheasant;  others,  again,  when  their  disagreeable 
qualities  have  been  removed, — as  the  potato,  tapioca,  aod  others. 

It  is  gastronomy,  again,  which  classifies  these  substances  according  to 
their  various  qualities,  and  gives  them  their  proper  place  at  the  dioing- 
table.  It  devotes  no  less  interest  to  beverages,  classifying  them  according 
to  date  of  vintage,  dime,  and  locality*  It  teaches  how  to  prepare  and 
preserve  them,  but  especially  how  to  pieseut  them  in  an  order  so  exactly 
calculated,  that  the  enjoyment  resulting  therefrom  always  increases  until 
pleasure  oeasee  and  abuse  cojnmenoes. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  main  difference  between  French 
and  English  cookery. 

In  France,  most  substances  are  exposed,  throu^  the  medium  of  oil  or 
butter,  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  600^  Fahrenheit,  by  the  operation  of 
frying,  or  some  analogous  process.  They  are  then  introduced  into  a  mace- 
rating vessel  with  a  little  water,  and  kept  for  several  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture far  below  the  boiling  point  (212®),  not  perhaps  higher  than  180**; 
and  by  these  united  processes,  properly  conducted,  the  most  reQ:actory 
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articles,  Vhetlier  <rf  atiimal  6r  Vegetable  origin,  are  reduced  more  or  less  to 
tlie'  state  of  Jitilp',  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  further  action  of  the 
stbinach.  In  the  common  cookery  of  this  countiy,  on  the  contrary, 
articfes  kte  tzsualiyput  at  once  into  a  lai^  quantity  of  water,  and  sub- 
ikitted,  Wtthotlt  care  6r  attention,  to  -the  boiling  temperature  :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  most  animal  substances,  when  taken  out,  are  harder  and 
mate  iildigesttbte  thto  in  the  natural  state ;  fot  it  is  well  known  that 
alfcltiminbtts  ^bstances  (as,  for  ekample';  thef  lehUe  of  an  egg)  become  the 
har&r  the  Idngfer  th^y  are  boiled.'  These  observations  are  often  of  the 
nlimdst'impoftalnce  in  a  medical  ;()oint  of  tiew.  When  the  powers  of  the 
sftomach  are  weak; 'a  hard  and  crude  English  diet  (such,  for  example,  as 
h^-i^w'be^eaks,  &c.,  ^o  frequeriil^  recommended)  is  sure  to  produce 
much  disebmfort  by  proindting  acidiiy ;  while  the  Very  same  article,  well 
cooked  upon  BVehch  principles,'  or  Mher  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
can  be  taken'  with  impunity  dnd  easily  tesimilated  by'  the  same  indi- 
Tidual.  '    '      '         '        ^  ■      .  . 

According  to  the  authority  of  one  of  our  ablest  chemical  physicianis, 
our  principal  aKmentary  matters  iriay  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  of  wliieh 
sugalr,  butter^  and'  white  of  t^  are  the  representatives.  Now  it  is  a 
curious  ciircumstaiice  that  milk,  the  only  article  absolutely  prepared  and 
intended  by  nature  as  an  aliment,  is  a  compound  of  all  these  three  classes ; 
arid  almost  dl  the  graniineous  and  herbaceous  matters  employed  as  food 
bythe  Itfwer  animals  contain  at  least  two,  if  not  all  the  three.  The  same 
is  true  of  tmimiil  kliriients,  which  consist  at  least  of  albumen  and  oil.  In 
shorti'it  i^  perhaps  impossible  to  name  a  isubstance  employed  by  the 
riilbre  perfect  animals  as  food,-  that  does  not  esseiitially  constitute  a  natural 
doiinpound' of '  at  least  tWo,  if  not  all  three,  of  these  great  principles  of 
alilnehtary  matter.  ' 

'  Of  all  inedical  powers,  diet  is  the  most  important ;'  for  it  is  constant 
by' night  and  day,  whether  waking  o'r  sleeping.  Its  effect  is  renewed  at 
every  meal,  and  ^idu^  exerts  its  influence  on  every  portion  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  air  know  by  our  own  sensations  how  great  an  influence  the 
stomach  exercises  over  otir  daily  happiness.  Sf fs.  Hannah  More  says,  in 
her'  quaint  way,  '*  There  are  only  two  bad  things  in  this  woiid — siii  and 
bile."  When  in  a  perfertily  healthy  condition,  everything  goes  on  well — 
all  is  (Hmleur  d^  rose;  on  the  contrary,  our  doctors  tell  us  that  the  horrors 
of  hyj)Ochondriasis  arc  xiiainly  owing  to  dj'Spepsia, '  or  indigestion,  tliat 
this  is  ttue  we  have  nb  doubt,  though  wc  are  not  yet  fully  disposed  to 
adopt' the  t'rench  maxim,  **  MaucaU  cceur,  hmi  e^tomac,^*- — as  comprehend- 
ihg  the  Tieqtiisfteis  6f' physical  enjoyment, — but  rktheir  that  '*lien  manger, 
bien  boire,  et  bien  dire  sont  a  V unison  " — ^hence  good  digestion. 

\Prom  Prince,  restaurateurs  hare  s]^re^([  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Ijie 
irisfittttion  is  one  of  extrfeme  advantage  to  every  traveller  or  stranger,  and 
of  high  importance  to  the  universal  advance  of  the  genial  science.  A 
man  can  now  dine  at  any  hoiftr  lie  pleases,  according  to  his  appetite  and 
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his  means.  He  needa  not  dread  his  bill,  as  he.,ksi0^^.befQi^lmad  ,^li^.piiop 
of  each  dish  which  he  order^..  The  suayiiiy.ai^d  supe^ioi:  manners  ,of  tha 
French  cominoi;alty  are*  doubtless, in. a  g):eat  d^r^e  atftnbu^ble ; to ,t^e 
castom  of  taj^pg  their  meals  in  oompanj,. either,  at,  the  i;e¥9tfuii;^t  s>j(  the. 
traiteur's.  The ,  spli^fury  meal  is  alike  jinimji^  to  gOQ^  dig19s^i(  .aii4< 
good  manners.  •    , ..  ,  , 

It  was  with  muph  regret,  therefore,  that  we  heard  JJfc.  GJj^tW.pfoppae 
to  levy  a  tax  of  £IT1  yearly  on  dubs  and  siQulftr  .assqci^tiqna.,  Q^ 
objection  to  this  new  ii^post  beings  &at  ^^ilat  it  wQuld  be  of  np  in^porU 
aiice  to  the  rich^  it  wpii^d  disoouicage  the  poorer  classes  from  uniting. ifi 
little  co-operative  companies.  "Of  course,"  as.  an  ho^ourabIe  number 
truly  remarked  in  the  House  during  deb^^  on  a  recent  conup^ittee.  of  Wi^Si 
and  Means,  "it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  Carlton,. or  the  Befonni,  or 
the  Athenaeum,  whether  JBI7'1  be  or  be  not  paid  out  of  thejr  subscriptionjs 
to  the  assessed  tax  collector ;  but  it  is  of  very  considerable  importance;  thajt, 
for  the  sake  of  this  pitiful  jBI7'I,  a  restriction  should  be  put  upon  the  whole 
countiy."  Clubs  are  one  of  the  most  leo^kable  and  ]]eQeficial  pj^o^ucts 
of  modem  civilization,,  and  their  advantages  are  uot  yearly  develpped. 
Among  the  Hpper  classe?  they  exercise  the  same  cpntrol  over  the  conduct 
and  deportment  of  is^en  as  general  society  exercises  over,  the  conduct  ^f 
women.  A  man  with  a  black  mark  upon  his.  character  has  no  chance,  of 
getting  into  a  respectable  club.  A  man  who  does  a  dishonourable  jact 
is  expelled  from  his  olub.  The  clubs,  with  their  ballots,  their  com- 
mittees, and  their,  power  of  expulsion^  keep  up  th^  tone  of  maimers  in, this 
country.  They  are  courts  of  honour,  as  well  03  large  families  of  .equal^. 
We  should  like  to  see  associations  exercising  a  like  influence  aip^ong  jthe 
middle  classes  and  among  the  workmeu.  We  should  like  to  see  them  a 
test  of  character  as  well  as  a  means  of  comfort  to  the  humble,. as  th^  are 
to  the  wealthy.  We  should  like  to  see  ihem  taking  root  spontaneou^y  in 
the  country,  and  not  forced  as  sickly  exotics  by  the  patronage  of  noblemen. 
and  gentlemen,  whose  condescension  and.  intrusive  crotchets  are  much 
more  likely  to  repel  than  to  attract  the  working  classes.  There  is  no 
reason  why  clubs  should  not  do  for  the  poor  working  man  what  they  have, 
done  for  the  poor  gentleman, — treble  Us  comforts,  an^  give  him  so9ie^j' 
without  expense,  and  teach  him  enjoyipoeat  above  the  coaiser  in^gences 
which,  in  the  last  generation,  disgraced  all  ra^  alike.  The. clubs  hl^Ye 
not  only  raised  or  sustained  our  tone  of  morula,  and  improvied  our  social 
tastes,  but  they  have  certainly  driyea  away  the  vice  of  drunkenness*  But. 
the  paltry  demand  lately  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  have  become  an  ina|)ediment  to  any  such  an  extension  of  the  oub 
•ystem  as  we  hope  foy, 

Yeiy  praiseworthy  exertions  are  now  being  made  to  place  a  wholesome, 
wdl-cooked  meal  within  the  compass  of  a  labouring  man's  slender  purse, 
upon  the  system  so  successfully  established  of  late  in  Glasgow ;  and  it  would 
he,  to  say  the  least,  simply  absurd  to  frustrate  the  endeavour  mp:ely  for 
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the  sake  of  a  most  meagre  sottrce  of  revenue.  There  are  in  London  forty- 
two  clubs,  so  that  this  new  tax  would  bring  in  just  £714,  and  perhaps 
twice  as  much  more  in  the  provinces.  Cheap  food  and  good  cooking  for 
the  working  man  are  data  of  a  problem,  the  solution,  of  which  is  pregnant 
with  immense  results  to  the  community  at  large.  "  There  will  be  some 
one  some  day — ^wbo  shall  he  be  ?"  pertinently  inquires  a  publicist, — "  who 
will  inunortalize  himself  by  teaching  the  million  the  moralizing  agencies  of 
good  feeding.*'  Ther&  wfll  be  readers  tempted  to  turn  up  their  noses  at 
the  expression ;  but  we  repeat  it — the  mondiKing  agencies  of  good  feeding. 
Who  shall  he  be?  Who  is  it  that  wHi  one  day  enable  pec^le  to  reach  the 
conviction  that  the  "  art  of  living  well,'*  in  whatever  sense  taken,  has  a 
wider  signification  than  thait  usually  given  it  ?  Who  is  the  benefactor  who 
will  teach  his  day  and  generation  that  a  wise  care  of  the  body  is  a  religious 
duty,  not  second  to,  but  part  of  that  which  we  owe  to  the  soul?  Who  is 
he  through  whose  inaftrumentalrty  people  are  to  have  the  instructions  by 
which  they  may  Cultivate  those  smaller  charities  of  life,  which,  pkcsng  us 
at  ease  with  ourselves  and  the  ordinations  of  society,  tend  to  cultivate  the 
most  genial  qualities  of  our  nature,  and  fit  us  fbr  Ihose  amenities  of  the 
virtues  which,  well  understood,  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets P  The  opening  is  there ;  the  need  is,  almost  above  all  others,  great ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  suggestion,  whicb  points  them  oat  in  an  age  when 
the  intellectual  power  it  appeals  to  is  not  tmoommon,  may  not  fall  profit- 
kssly  to  the  ground.  It  would  be  difficult  to  expkin  how  long  and  how 
utterly  we  have  been  n^lecting  this  most  practical  of  all  the  departments 
of  popular  ethics.  The  old  histories  of  England,  which  looafi  the  domestic 
felicity  and  excellent  morals  of  the  **  ferefethers  of  the  hamlet,"  who  gave 
to  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  a  national  sigmficancy,  and  made  the 
comfortable,  fair-dealing  John  Bull  the  impersonation  of  our  qualities  as  a 
people^  suggest  a  secret  in  the  moral  culture  of  a  nation  that  is  worth  some 
thought  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  some  consideration  on  the  part  of 
governments.  The  moral  worth,  the  good  principles,  and  that  best  of  all 
the  proofs  of  a  high  development  of  manly  oharacter-^the  sense  of  fair 
play  even  in  the  contest  of  foes, — ^which  are  admitted  to  have  distinguished 
us  as  a  people  centuries  ago,  may  be  easily  connected  with  the  fisunily 
comforts  and  good  living  which  have  been  always  otir  national  chmracter- 
istics.  The  most  successful  of  islanders  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
best  fed  of  nations;  and  the  rule  that  applies  to  the  people  apphee  to 
the  individual. 

S.  M. 
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BRIDAL  POETBI. 

— --<^"  jff4Mn<»tM»  divtmque  mUifftof^ 

LUCBBTIT7S,  "  De  Bekitm  Natura." 

ScABcsLT  had  Mrs.  Blank  and  I  aiupabilated,  to  our  own  satisfaction^  the 
cynical  and  sqphiaticated  Haggatt,  ead  demonstrated  beyond  contradiction 
tliat  Baby  was  an  institution  worthy  to  1)6  upheld  and  anng  about»*  when 
our  pretty  Danidii  Fiincesa  alighted  in  flowers  at  Grayesend^  and  was  greeted 
by  blood  royal  with  a  smack  which  resounded  all  over  the  United  King* 
dom.  Of  oouiae  I  went  out  into  Xiondon  atreets^  determined,  if  possible, 
to  caich  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  bride.  Of  oou^^se  Mrs.  Blank  was  detained 
at  home  by  tiddlepopa»  and  of  course  I  re^unied  home  indescribably 
cmahed  and  stupefied.  Then  ensued  a  conversation,  part  of  which  may  be 
entertaining  to  munanied  readers. 

"Welli  well!  wdlT'  Three  exclamations,  accompanied  by  three 
eager  looks  of  flushed  inquiry,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals.  *'  la  she 
freiiy  ?    Is  she  aa  pratt}^  as  they  say  she  is-?" 

"  Ton  allude  to  the  Pxinoeaa  ?''• 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Cmdosity,  with  a  pout, 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  "  I  cannot  do  better  than  tell  you 
what  I  saw,  interlardhig  my  nanation  by  a  running  comment  on  what  I 
felt.  On  pushing  my  way  Cityward  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
cmwd,  which  gradually  imneased  in  density,  u^til,  in  the  Strand,  I  was 
straggling  in  the  ondat  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  of  human  beipgs  of  aH 
grades,  from  the  snob  down  to  the  unsnobisticated  co^tennonger.  It  was 
a  scramble,  a  squeeze,  a  squfuih !  With  a  tall  gentleman's  elbow  in  my 
neck,  a  short  gentleman's  elbow  in  my  libs,  a  hob-nailed  party's  boot  on 
my  tenderest  toe,  I  was  beaten  eastward  slowly^  painfully,  but  progres- 
sivdy.  Gradually,  EmHy,  I  lost  coasciousness  of  tim^  of  i^ace,  of  self- 
identity.  I  resembled  the  most  infinitesimal  daw  of  an  enormous  centi- 
pede. See  ?  hear  F  I  eould  not ;  I  oould  only  fe^  This  seemed  to  last 
for  ages.  Then  I  suddenly  became  consdoua  that  the  great  crowd  was 
shouting  vodferoualy,  and  that  I  was  shouting  with  the  rest.  The  crowd 
eddied  to  and  to ;  harsemen  and  carriages  swept  past ;  I  heard  loud 
expressions  of  applause  and  admiration ;  I  saw  the  tip  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  nose ;  and  I  felt  tortures  akin  to  that  of  being  crunched  by  the 
monster  Ugulino  jaws  described  in  Dante." 

"  Then  you  did  not  see  the  Princess  at  all  ?"  cried  Enuly,  with  a  dis- 
i^pointed  look. 

*  "  Poems  about  Babies,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  441. 
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I  laughed  deruiveljy  pointed  out  the  di^aged  state  of  my  appaxel,  and 
thzew  myself  back  with  a  s^rug  of  iateose  fatigue. 

"By  the  way/'  I.  obseryed^  p)?eaently»  "  whxsna  do  you  think  I  saw 
battling  like  ;(nj8e}f  in  tiie  crowd  ?• — whom  but  the  cysio  Haggatt.  His 
hat  was  crashed,  his  shirt*front  w:as  disordered,  hb  whole  f^pearance 
was  lameiitable  j  but  I  disti^ct]5r  heard  him  laying  down  the  lawto  acorn* 
panion.  '  What  di4  it  say  ?.'  gasped  the  tyr^i^t.  !  Was  I  rigM  or  wrong  ? 
Why,  0  why  diii  joi^  tempt  me  hither  ?  In  low  life  and  in  high  life  a 
wedding  is  a  nuisan^  to^T^body  but  the  chief  parties  concenied.  "lis 
the  beginning  •  of  ^  long  t^rm  of  sorroiw«  The.  minor  actors  feel  miserable, 
the  chi^  actors  lode  ridiculous/  '* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Emily  dia^ahied  iff  comment  ferbaUy  on  such 
language  as  this^  but  ^ad  ^l^gatt  b^em  present,  her  Medusa  look  would 
have  petrified  him  to  stone*  for  my  owi^  part,  my  sufferings  during  the 
day  had  almost  conyerted  me  to  Haggattism ;  but  I  waa  much  too  wise  a 
man  to  avow  the  imminent  heresy.  By-and-bye,  when  my  inner  man  was 
refreshed^  and  the  cherub  simjdex  ntmditiU  was  fast  asleep,  we  again  ap- 
proached the  topip  of  the  day. 

"  Aftw  all/*  I  observed)  i$  v^y  dictatorial  moodr— "after  aJl^  matri- 
mony is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  very  solemn,  serious  affair  \  and  this 
marriage  is  especially  solemn,  because  not  only  the  happiness  of  two  in$- 
viduals,  but  that  of  a  whole  pec^k^  is  involved  in  the  resntt.  How  nmch 
do  we  all  owe  to  that  union  whi(^  was  sq  bitterly  rent  asunder  when  Albert 
the  Oood  bieathed  Us  last  r 

"I^ot  wholly  rent  asunder/'  observed  Fa^h,  with  serious  eyes,  "if,  as 
we  all  believe^  there  is  sonuethiii^  beyond  the  clouds  of  this  tempestuous 
life  of  ours.  But  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  What  have  your  friends  the 
poets  had  to  say  on  this  subject  of  the  mai^iageP  Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Tennyson's 'Wdcoma' r 

"  I  have  seen  the  '  Wekome/  like  all  the  Laureate's  recent  pro4uc- 
tions,  it  is. cautious^  shorty  and  timid.  It  is,  however,  to-  the  point. 
Luckily,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  attempted  to  write  an  epithalaniium.  The 
spirit  of  business  enters  nowadays  into  so  poetical  a  ceremony  as  a  bridal, 
and  it  would  require  a  bold  man  to  scatter  upon  the  path  of  a  newly. 
mairied  couple  such  flowers  as  the  old  minstrela  liberally  plucilpsd  and  dis- 
tributed. Temjwra  mUaaiurt  my  deiu:.  X  shpuld  be  jeorry  to  think,  haw« 
ever,  that  the  marriage  peiieinony  is  vnworjhy  to  be  sung  about,  or  ^^ 
those  Qoncernfi^  in  it  do  not  dey^op  a  stat^  of  emotion  po^tvsal  ip,  a  Ugh 
degree*  I  wQn!t,as):yoff  how  you  felt  on,  a  certain- ii^teresting  occasions  I 
know  you.  cried  a  good  d^  I". , 

Emily  blushed,  and  ^e(]^esl|e4  me  to  abstain  from  pessonalitiea. . 

"Marriage^  my  dear  Emily,  ia  a  sacied  ceremony^  ^  {.will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  ,s^  that  aU.znaiTJag^  #re  mfule  in  heaven j  but  I.will  boldly 
assert  that  marriage,  theo]99ticaUjyMapei^g,  is  a  noble  ordinatipn.  The 
wedding  day  is  the  dawn  of  a  new,  a  second  being.    The  brid^gioom 
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looks  eagerly  forward  with  a  flashed,  hopeful  face ;  the  bride,  more  timid, 
dings  to  the  stronger  arm,  and  looks  backward  on  the  peace  she  has 
resigned.  Joy  rises  golden  in  the  distance,  but  it  sparkles  upon  tears. 
Bride  and  bridegroom  stand  liesitating  on  the  brink  of  a  path  leading  into 
tangled  woods;  but  so  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  path  is  one  of  flowers. 
They  tremble,  they  delay.  To  encourage  them  the  glad  bells  ring  out, 
the  peo[de  shoat,  the  path  sparkles  in  the  sun.  *  Come,'  whispers  the 
bridegroom,  and  they  step  in.  The  son  shines,  the  birds  sing,  the  flowers 
sprinkle  perfumes.  Onward  wander  bride  and  bridegroom,  followed  by 
friendly  eyes,  imtil  they  pass  round  a  flow«7  curve,  atid  are  ydden  from 
sight.  Ilie  path  seems  to  darken  behind  them;  eyes  strain  in  vain  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  What  path  have  they  turned  iflto?  Whither 
are  they  wandering?  We  can  only  cdnjeoture.  Perhaps  they  are  lost 
among  the  mazes ;  periiaps  they  have  stulnbled  into  the  pitfalls.  Perhaps, 
on  the  other*  hand,  they  have  found,  faar  in  the  secret  depths  of  the  wood, 
a  cherub  sleeping  silently.  They  have  approaehed  breathlessly,  clinging' 
to  one  SBOther,  and  have  peeped  into^the  sleeper's  ki/be;  amd  they  have 
kamed,  to  their  joy,  that,  for  their  sakes,  to  bind  them  the  mote  dosdy ' 
tooneanotlier,  Jesus  has  onoe  more  made  Himself  into'tlie  ima^  of  a 
little  child!" 

Emily  sighed. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  ^'that  your  wedding  picture  h  too  high- 
coloured  to  hit  the  general  tnith.  How  many  tmhappy  weddings  do  we 
see !  how  many  marriages  of  convenience !  There  was  Nelly  Mansel,  who, 
poor  silly  thing,  married  the  middle-aged  broker  from  Mincing  Lane.  Bhe 
walked  to  the  ahar  as  pale  as  a  lHy;  and  when  'I\)mlins  put  the  ring  on  ' 
her  finger,  she  looked  inio  his  eyes  with  a  shudder  P' 

*^  Perkh  the  pictnte !  "I  exdaimed.  **  Tbtm  was  not  a  wedding,  but  ' 
a  sale  by  auction.  If  marriage  be  not  sacred,  if  it  be  not  the  union  of 
pure  minds,  it  is  riot'marriage  at  tdl.  li  is  a  mockeiy,  a  bubble  1  '  Ideally 
8peaking--flnd  the  ideal  is  the  true  ndeasure  ^  the  divine  plan, — ^there  is 
no  such  eni^ty  iUsehood  as  you  describe.  Marriage,  t6  be  marriage^  must 
be  pure,  lofty,  liopefnl,  noble.  Even  Mrs.  Grundy  takes  this  point  of 
new;  Ibr  she  pretends,  with  her  glitter,  her  parade,  to  believe  that  her 
ceremonies,  however  baaely  bargained  for,  are  the  beginning  of  a  long 
career  of  happiness.  Modem  satirists  have  delighted  to  paint  yoxtr  pictiure 
in  all  &fe  artist's  elaborate  colours ;  but  saftfre,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  a 
Tery  oblique  devdcfpment  of  the  perceptive  fafculty.  It  perceives  truth — 
pore  trii^  btit^  lacks  the  power  of  ides^ing  it.  The  old  poets,  however, 
canght  the  right  poimt  of  vantage.  All  theur  gloribtis  tints,  those  elaborate 
compliment#,  (hose  joyful  ejacuhitions,  are  true  to  tie  ideal  aspect  6f  the 
bridd  cereffidny^  and  I  hold  that  the  id^  asped  isthe  ontytrue  one, 
simply  becauito'  it  is  the  ki^fhed, — the  one  which  harmonites  best  with  ' 
(^'s  conception.  One  of  the  noblest  bridal  poems  in  any  language  ' 
opens  thtts>^  r^  T 
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'CoUiflOHeliconei 
Cnltor,  UraxuflB  genus, 
Qui  rapis  teneram  ad  virnm 
Vixginem,  O  Hymentee  Hymeiii 
Hymeiif  0  Hymensee! 

'Oinge  tempara  floribns 
Snaveolentis  omadoi. 
Flammenm  cape:  Isetos  Irac, 
Hue  yeni,  mreo  gerens 
'   Luteom  pede  aoccum: 

'  Ezcitasqne  hilari  die, 
Nuptialia  concinens 
Voce  cannina  tinnuld, 
Felle  hmimm  pedilms,  mtnn 
Fiiteam  quate  tedam!*  * 

"  In  an  Eiigli»b  caput  mortuum : — 

'O  thmt,  Urania's  lieaTen-bom  son, 
Wlioae  loved  abode  is  Helioon, 
"Wliose  power  bestows  the  viigin's  dianns 
To  bless  the  youthful  bridegroom's  arms, 
O  Hymen!  friend  to  faithful  pairs, 
0  Hymen!  hear  our  fervent  prayers  I 

'Around  thy  brow  the  chaplet  bind, 
Of  fragrant  maijorani  entwined ; 
And  bring  t^e  veil  with  crimson  dyed. 
The  refuge  of  the  binaliiKg  bride. 
Come,  joyous,,  while  thy  fiMt  oC  stuvw 
With  yoUow  sandals  brightly  glow. 

'  Arouse  thee  on  this  happy  day, 
Carol  the  hymeneal  lay, 
Baise  in  the  strain  thy  silver  voice, 
And  in  the  festal  dance  rejoice  ; 
And  brandish  high  the  blissful  sign. 
The  guiding  torch  of  flaming  pine.' 

"Tha  above  rendeiing,  my  dear,  h  by  Mr.  Lamb — the  Honourable— 
not  the  Lamb  who  was  so  food  of  roast  pig.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  caput 
vfortuum;  bnt  as  I  have  not  yet  invested  in  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's 
*  GatuHus,'  I  know  no  other.  The  nuptials  of  ManHus  and  JuUa  is  a 
gem  in  &  goi^geoos  setting,  and  would  have  well  rewarded  the  labours  of 
cmch  excdleat  jewellers  as  Shelley  or  Leigh  Hunt.  The  translation  of 
Bedi's  'BaochuB  in  Tuscany,'  by  the  ktter,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in 
our  language.  Intkis  poem  of  *  Catullus,'  ike  whole  atmospbere  is  one  of 
joy,  tiie  measuie  having  a  ring  about  it  which  places  it  far  above  all  otber 
Latin  efforts  of  the  same  kind.    The  '  Stella  and  Violantelk'  of  SUixQB 

ha*——— ■        I  .III.  f  ■  ■■    ■  ,.        I  '' 

•  Catullus,  "  In  Nuptias  Julis  et  HanliL*' 
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bas  xnaaj  fine  qualities ;  and  there  is  power  in  the  epithalamium  of  Jason 
andCreosa,  sung  in  Seneca's  tragedy  of  'Medea.'  Neither  of  these  efTorts, 
however,  surpasses  another  nnptiid  song  hj  Catullus, — a  chant  of  youths 
and  maidens,  on  the  occasion,  some  suppose,  of  the  same  marriage. — ^But 
there,  I  am  tiring  you,  and  will  descoid  to  poets  with  whoni  you  are 
more  familiar.  What  do  you  think  of  our  Spenser's  epithalamium  on  his 
own  marriage  P" 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  read  it,"  replied  Emily,  "  that  I  hardly  like  to 
Tentuie  upon  an  opinion." 

"  Being  tolerably  familiar  with  my  estimate  of  Spenser's  rank  among 
poets,  yoa  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that  I  think  it  one  of  the 
noblest  compositions  I  have  ever  read.  In  melody  and  in  luxuriance  of 
^propriate  imagery  it  surpasses  even  the  '  Carmen'  of  Catullus.  {Nothing 
more  specially  beautiful  has  been  penned  on  any  given  theme.  Here,  too, 
all  is  joyful,  though  the  hymn  opens  in  an  address  of  graeefdl  solemnity : — 


*Ye  learned* Sisters!  which  have  oftentimes 
Been  to  me  aiding,  others  to  adorn, 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  gracefal  rimes, 
That  ev'n  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scorn 
To  hear  their  names  sung  in  your  simple  layes. 
But  joyM  in  their  praise  ;    .     .    .    . 
Having  all  your  heads  with  garlands  crownM, 
Help  me  mine  own  love's  praises  to  resound, 
Ke  let  the  fiune  of  any  be  envide : 
So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride; 
So  I  unto  myself  alone  will  sing, 
The  words  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  eccho  ring  !* 


"But  the  glad  day  has  dawned,  and  the  bridegroom  bids  the  learned 
sisters,  with  all  the  nymphtry  of  land  and  sea,  go  to  the  bower  of  his '  beloved 
We,'  and  *  bid  her  awake,  for  Hymen  is  awake.'  Immediately  we  hear  in 
tlie  music  the  gay  gatherings  of  the  nymphs,  carrying  fresh  garlands,  and 
the  bachelors  that  wait  on  Hymen.  The  sun  rises  golden,  and  the  glad 
tumult  increases.  Louder  and  louder  the  woods  answer,  and  the  eehoes 
ling;  the  sunshine  flashes,  the  birds  sing.  '  Awake,'  cries  the  bridegroom, 
'  and  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-learned  song  the  dewy  leaves  among.' 
The  bride  wakes.  Come  now,  ye  damsels,  and  '  ye  three  handmaids  of 
the  Cyprian  queen,  help  her  to  attire  herself.'  At  last  she  is  ready  to  come 
forth.  The  tumult  grows  louder  and  merrier ;  the  pipe  and  tabor  strike 
ttp ;  the  damsels  smite  their  timbrels,  dancing  the  ^riiik ;  boys  run  up  and 
down  the  street,  crying,  *  Hymen  io  Hymen  I*  Then  follows  a  long  and 
exquisitely  beautifiil  description  of  the  bride.  The  vein  is  one  ci  wild 
^»ypeibc3^  but  the  occasion  is  hyperbolicid.  The  lova^  distetwted  with 
^joy,  heaps  flower  upon  flower,  pearl  upon  pearl.     So  the  glad  i 
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moves  on  to  the  akiar.  All  is  an  odour  of  happiness.  The  roaring  organs 
loudly  play  the  praises  of  the  l/)rd,  and  the  hollow-throated  choristers 
sing  anthems.    The  Very  hands  of  thi?  dergj'iyian  are  blest ! 

'  Behold,  whiles  she  hefoce  the  altar  standi 

HearUng  the  holy  pxiest  that  to  her -speaks, 
And  blesses  her  with  his  too  happjf  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  Tip  in  her  oheeks.* 

The  music  seems  to  pause  gently  while  the  serrice  proceeds.  The  eyes 
of  the  bride  are  fixed  in  modest  sadness  on  the  ground,  till  'all is  done.' 
Then  the  shouting  and  pealing  ring  out  again,  and  the  reckless  bridegroom 
becomes  prodigally  libend : —  u 

• 

'  *  Bring  home  the  brida  again, 

BriaC  home  thetiiuoiph  of  our  Tiotory: 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain, 

With  jofKnce  bring  her,  and  with  jollity. 
...  Never  bad  man  more  joylul  day  than  this, 

WJumi  Heaven  vxmld  heap  with  bliss/ 

Make  feast,  therefore,  now  all  this  livelong  day; 

This  ia.y  for  ever  to  me  holy  is ; 

Poor  oat  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 

Pqut  not  by  cn^  but  by  the  belly-full. 

Pour  out  to  all  that  will. 

And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  walls  with  wtne, 

TJixd  they  may  sweat  and  drunken  be  witlial : 

Crown  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronal. 

And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine. 

And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest, 

For  they  can  do  it  best ; 

The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carols  sin^^ 

To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring !  * 

Bonfires  are  lit,  the  young  men  of  the  town'  ring  the  bells ;  meaQwhile 
the  happy  pair  haste  homeward,  while  the  bright  evening  star  oomes  out 
in  the  east.  Then  night  comes  down,  and  all  is  silence.  .  Witches,  hob- 
goblins, screech-owls,  night-ravens,  and  damned  ghosts  disturb*  not  the 
calm.  Silence  keeps  night-watches,  Peace  in  assaraiice  reigns,  and  Sleep, 
'  when  it  is  time  to  sleep,'  pours  out  his  dainty  limbs.  But  the  bridegroom 
looks  forth  from  the  durk  chamber,  and  behold ! — 

'Whose  is  the  light  that  at  my  window  peeps  I 

Or  whose  is  that  fair  face  which  shines  so  bright  T 
Is  it  not  Cynthiai—she  that  nef«r  slespi^ 
But  walks  aiwut  hi^  hesTen  all  the  n%ht  t ' 

Yes ;  it  ia  Cynthia,  whose  horn  is  full  of  &ir  promise*  The  poem  ends 
with  this  noble  invocation : —  ^         . 
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*  And  ye,  bigh  heaveiiw !  th^  temple  oC  the  godi^ 
In  whicli  a  thoiuuind  torches,  ^flaming  bright, 
Po  bum,  that  to  ns  wretched  earthly  clods, 
In  dreadful  darkness,  lend  desirM  light ; 
And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  remain, 
More  than  we  men  can  feign, 
Ponr  oat  yofor  UeBsing  on  tis  plenteoiudy)     ' 
And  happy  iaflnence  apon  v»  ndn. 
That  w  may  niae  a.  la^'  posterity, 
Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  may  long  possess 
With  lasting  happiness, 
Up  to  your  haughty  palaces  may  mount, 

And  for  the  guerdon  of  their  glorious  merit  ., 

May  heavenly  tiibertwclos  the«i  inhetit,'  .  *      •  . 

Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  theeotmt  t 
So  let  us  rest,  sweet  Lore!  in  hope  of  this, 
And  cease  till  then  our  timely  joya  to  sing,  - '  ' 
The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  eecb^  rmg  !* 

"  There !  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  my  dear,  that  this  song, 
made  'in  lieu  of  ornaments  *  to  bedeck  a  genuine  bride,  ^ras  a  very  splen- 
did bridal  present  P" 

"Very  splendid  indeed,'*  obseryed  Emily,  with  a  fiigli.  "Perhaps  a 
little  too  splendid.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  weddings^  but  never  such  a 
one  as  Spenser  describes.  *  Perhaps  they  managed  these  niiatters  differently 
when  he  lived?" 

"  They  did ;  but  the  epithalamium  would  be  just  as  appropriate  if  applied 
to  the  marriage  of  a  modem  Tennyson.  In  reading  it,  ypu  must  not  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  written  from,  tike  point  of  view 
of  the  bridegroom  himself.  In  that  conaiats  its  poetical  excellence. 
Spenser's  '  Prothalamium,'  or  Spousal  Verse,  is  also  very  ^ne." 

"  Shakspere,  I  suppose,  has  attempted  nothing  of  the  sort  P" 

"  No  J  nor  could  he,  if  he  had  done  so,  have  excelled  Spenser.  I 
question,  indeed,  whether  his  union  with  Miss  Hathaway  threw  him  into  the 
necessary  delirium.  But  I  will  show  you  a  composition  vety  different  of  its 
kind,  written  by  one  of  the  younger  generation  of  wits,  the  jfriend  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Carew,  and  Davenant.     It  opens  thus : — ; 

*I  teUthee^  Dick»  wherelharobeeoi  ■     ^ 

Where  I  the  rarest  things  have  seen,  •,     .   • 

Oh,  things  beyond  compare  1        ,         .     ,     .   ,      .     ,, 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  ^glish  ground,  ,    , 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

'  At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way, 
\Miere  we  (thoa  know'st)  do  sell  ottr  hay, 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs ; 

And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 

'     Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  to'vm. 


Vorty  .t  least,  in  pdn..'  ■  ^^^^^^^  ,;GoOgle 
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It  is,  you  see,  a  couni;ijnaa's  daaorjptioa  of  a  City  wedding.  The  finery 
dazzles  him ;  he  is  lost  in  admindiosi.  Eimt  he  describes  the  bridegroom, 
whose  finical,  effeminate  air  and  fine  clothes  ive  rather  •contemptuously 
regarded  by  brawny  Mr.  Countryman.  But  the  bride,!  passion  o'  me!  a 
paragon : — 

*  Her  finger  was  bo  small,  Hie  rtftg 
Would  not  stay  on  wbidi'  tiiey  did  Mnc^ 

It  was  too  wide  a  peek  t 
And  to  say  tratb,  for  out  It  mnst, 
It  look'd  like  the  great  ooUar  [just] 

About  our  young  colt*s  neok. 

'Tier  ibet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  litde  mioe,  stole  in  and  on^ 

As  if  they  foai'd  the  light : 
Bat  oh  i  ahe.dap^eesuchawmf ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

'  Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  q% 
2^0  daisy  makes  comparison 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone) ; 
Bat  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Soch  as  are  on  a  Catherine-pear, 
The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

'  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 
But  (Dick)  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  dare  not  more  upon  them  g^ize 
Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

'  Her  mouth  so  small  when  she  does  speak ' 
Thou*dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break. 

That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 
And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

*  If  wishing  should  be  any  sin, 

The  parson  himself  had  guilty  been, 
She  looked  that  day  so  purely l* 

A  charming  little  Miss,  you  will  confess;  but  someChing  else  has  to  be 
described, — ^the  wedding  feast ;  a  grand  set  out : — 

*  Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock*d  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey. 
JEach  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band. 

Presented^  and  away. 
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<  When  all  tin  laeat  ivm  on  Hit  %Ma, 
What  iMti  of  knife  or  teeth  vu  able 
Teataytobeantoeirtacl    «    •    , 

'Now  bats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse  ; 
MioUkaJifstffo  round,  and  then  the  house; 

The  biide^a  fell  faat  aad  thidk^ 
ibul  when  'twaa  named  another'a  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  hers  by  stealth, — 

And  who  ooidd  help  it,  Diokt' 

Sach  IB  the  fbmons  ' Ballad  on  a  Wedding'  of  Sir  John  Suckling, 
whom  Winstanley  calls  '  the  Delight  of  the  Courts  <tnd  the  Bailing  of  the 
Muses.'  Sir  John  was  a  gay,  gentlemanly  fellow,  cut  off  prematurely  in 
Ills  twenty.^hth  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  Khat,  in  his  other  poems,  he 
sought  the  Court  vem  of  poetiy.  His  *  Session  of  the  Poets,"  however, 
though  rather  rugged  as  a  whole,  contains  some  admirable  lines.  His 
masterpiece  is  the  '  Ballad.'  It  is  infinitely  better  than  his  friend  Ben 
JoQson's  epithalamiums,  one  of  which  appears  in  Underwoods,  the  other  is 
chanted  in  a  masque  on  Lord  Haddington's  mairiage.  In  both  cases 
Ben  wrote  as  an  humble  client,  and  his  panegyrics,  at  the  best,  are  stiff  and 
fomiaL  In  the  midst  of  his  high-flown  description  of  the  bride  he  breaks 
out  thus  absurdly : — 

*  See  how  she  paceth  forth  in  vir^  white, 
like  what  she  is,  the  daughter  of  a  duke, 
AndsiMUrP 

which  reminds  one  of  Waller's  famous  couplet : — 

*  And  thou,  Dallhonsy,  the  great  god  of  war, 
IA£yJUnant'Col<md  to  (he  Earl  of  Mar/ ' 

"  Ben  had  seven  children,  hut  we  know  nothing  about  his  wife,  whom 
he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  celebrate  as  a  divinity.  In  the  days  of  the 
Apollo  chamber  in  the  'Devil  Tavern,'  poets  were  beginning  to  grow 
neroenaiy  in  their  praises  of  great  people;  and  those  who  composed 
epithalamiums  for  titled  people  generally  became  stQted.  Parson  Herrick, 
however,  was,  perhaps,  pretty  sincere  when  he  wrote  his  *  Epithalamie  to 
Sir  Bob^  Southwdl  and  his  Ladie,'* — a  poem  very  unworthy  of  the 
writer  of  Uie  '  Night  Scmg  to  Julia.'  Herrick  was  nmch  too  good*natured 
and  joUy  to  fed  at  home  upon  stilts ;  besides,  he  was  a  bachdor.  Like 
the  merry  Archdeacon  Walter  de  Mapes, — 


*  The  reader  who  takes  the  troable  to  compare  this  epithalaminm  with  the 
^i^gi  ''In  Kuptiaa  JttHffi  et  Manlii,"  will  find  that  Herrick  followed  Catnllns 
^ery  doady,  —evm  to  llfce  description  of  the  ytammewHi^  or  flame-coiomed  veil, 
■adthewwtt.  r^^^^T^ 
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'Mytteriona  snd  prophetic  tnH^ 

He  never  could  onfold  *em  • 

Witfaont  a  flagon  of  good  wine, 

And  a  slice  of  cold  liam ! ' 

"  Honest  John  Donne,  immortalffled  by  Ixaak  Walton,  wrote  several 
epithalamiums,  which  belong  to  the  metaphysical,  not  the  classical  school. 
You,  my  dear,  might  make  something  out  of  them ;  I  am  suie  I  cannot. 
Besides  being  very  isorolTed  and  laboured,  thoy  are  full  of  coarse  allu- 
sions ;  and  they  all  mention  that  moused  bird,  the  pbdenix.  The  best 
is  the  one  beginning  with  an  invocation  to  Bishop  Valentine. — ^But  Vm 
boring  you." 

"  Oh  no ;  I  always  like  to  hear  your  opinions  about  poetry,  and  the 
— the  subject — ^is  interesting.  .  But  tell  me,  don't  you  think  it  a  pity  that 
Milton  has  not  attempited  aoything  of  the  sort  ?  The  author  of '  Comus ' 
would  have  surpassed  even  your  pet  Spenser  on  such  a  theme.  He  would 
have  been  more  dignified.'* 

"  Question,  question !     Milton,  my  dear,  was  imhappy  in  his  domestic 

relations,  and ^But  what  am  I  talking  about  ?    Milton  has  written  a 

bridal  poem,  nobler  than  that  of  Spenser,  becauae  the  subject  is  nobler." 

"Indeed?" 

"Ah,  Emily!  Must  I  include  you  among  those  good  people  who 
talk  of  Milton,  yet,  in  strict  truth,  know  nest  to  nothing  of  his  grandest 
effort?" 

"The  *  Paradise  Lost '  ?  "  murmured  Emily ;  "  I  am  sure  I  have  read 
it  through  two  or  three  times.*' 

"  1  have  read  it  through  twenty  times,  and  hope  to  read  it  through 
twenty  times  more.  I  have  learned  more  from  it  than  from  all  the  'lofty 
brow  flourishers,  vainglory-osophers  philosophers.*  But  what  bridal  was 
ever  more  divine  than  that  of  our  first  father  and  mother  ?  and  what  can 
be  nobler  than  Milton's  description  thereof?    Do  you  remember? — 

*  To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom  :  all  heaven 
And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
She'd  their  eelectest  influence ;  the  eArth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gei|tle  aim 
"Wtuspefd  it  to  the  wood^  and  frpm  their  winga 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  stdr    ' ' 
On  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.' 

"  Bot  I  am  wronging  my  original  by  quoting  a  single  passage.  Up  till 
the  entmnoe  of  the  serpent^  the  daienption  of  Adam^  «gid  Eve  in  the  gutien 
is  a  continued  hymn  of  spousal.     I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  repeating 
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the  passage  in  whicli  Adwa  deacribet  to.<gnoti<wn  iu  the  society  of  his 

bride: —  •       .» 

'  Well  I  underetaad  ia.tho  pxiane  end 
Of  nature  her  th'  inferior,  in  the  mind 
M4i|9watrdf«cul|ie»whiichnu)at.ex<^;   •  i 

In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 
Hia  image  who  made  both,  and  leSs  expressing    ' 
Ttiexhawcter  of  that  dominion^veii' 
O^r^oifttfr<raiitui«9$  yeftwhofrlAppfefMOlk        ' 
Her  loTldinjMs,' 80 -absolute -^bB9  scmnn^ 

And  ^1  j^i^m  complete^  so  w^U  to  kaQW  ... 

Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  rirtnest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  ialUa  '"' 
Degraded.    Wisdom,  in  (fiacourse  witii  her,  • 
mass  diicountenanesd,  and  like  iV^y  afaows^ 
Auth/priiky  and  Baaaon  Ml  her  wait^ 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally;  and  to  consummate  all, 
Greatuess  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat  ^ 

Bujltl'in  hei^  loveliest,  and  creftto  an  awe  -    ' 
AbMit  hei*,  <l  a  guard  angedic  ^plaoed !  * 


Tou'n  grant  that  this  is  Tery  beautiful  ?*' 

"Yes,"  answeited  Emily, — rather  doubtfully,  however. 

"Ton  rather  demur  to  Adam's  preiuises?  Tou  would  be  still  less 
pleased  with  the  answer  of  Baphael  the  archangel,  who  rehukes  Adam 
for  forgetting  that,  as  the  old  song  says,  'man  is  the  tap  o'  the  tree/ 
Milton,  you  know,  was  an  avowed  believer  in  the  inferiority  of  your  sex ; 
and  I  mi^t  s^y  that  he  advocates  his  theory  sometimes — as  in  the  pam- 
plilet  on  *  Divorce ' — ^with  very  considerable  force.  Ah,  my  dear,  you  live 
in  the  time  ^hen  unmarried  ladies  write  metaphysical  poetry  and  pamphlets, 
and  are  actually  permitted  to  print  them  !  If  you  were  a  widow,  now, 
you  would  set  up  a  printing  establishment !" 

"  I  understand  your  vile  allusion,"  retorted  Emily,  with  indignation ; 
"but  I  bless  the  stars,  that  women  have  begun  to  protect  themselves,  and 
are  no  longer  wholly  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  wicked  men.  The— 
the—" 

"Pray  be  cdm,"  I  said,  soothingly.  "I  was  only  joking;  and  *a 
plague  upon't,'  as  Catullus  has  it,  '  that  you  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
careless.'     Have  you  read  '  Hudibras*  ?  " 

''What  has  '  Hudibxas '  to  do  with  the  matter ?"  adced  my  better  and 
smaller  half,  tartly. 

"  Well,  not  much.  Only  worthy  Samuel  Butler,  the  writer  thereof,  has 
vritien  ariittk  ealise*  whidi.  may  amuse  you,,  and  wbkk  will  serve  as  a 
nice  opatast  to  tbe  paasagea  I  have  quoted  ftom  Milten»  Hera  are  a  few 
tit-Wta?—  ^         J 
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*  ;Safi  mmngm  tvoe  nesrar  so  ireH  £ttod 
As  TflMn  to  matnmon^r  men  weve  oomadttedi 
like  thievBa  ty  jnstioesi  and  to  a  wife 
Bound,  like  to  good  behatioBr^  dnnng  hh  I 
For  then  'tuntf  >init  a  civil  itantnct  made 
Between  two  pftrtneiB  thtt  «et  up  *  trade. ; 
And  if  both  M]l%  there  was  no  conscience, 
Nor  ftiOn  iAvaded;  in  th6  «strietMt  sense, 
^o  tcanon  of  thfl  chirch,  nor  T0W|  was  bRjIifii 
.  '  ,  .When  mfin,di4<fr^  their ,gsU*d  necka^rom  the  yoke ; 
,      ,  But  wilien  they  tried,  like  other  horaM  beasts, 
Might  hare  it  taken  off,  and  take  their  rests,, 
AVithout  being  bound  in  duty  to  show  caui^ 
Or  reckon  wilh  divino  or^huttanlawfi  I'  " 

Patient  as  BmOyiras,  she  found  this  bkBphemy  tmcndurabljB.  With 
kindling  eye,  quivering  lip,  ^he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  writer  thereof. 
I  Tather  repented  having  been  wicked  enough  to  make  the  quotation. 

^*  It  was  only  a  joke,"  I  BUggesfced. 

Emily's  reply  was  io  the  effect  that  the  sabjocrt  was  nmch  too  serious 
a  one  to  be  joked  about;  that  to  talk  of  saoted  things  in  a  ^ippant  tone 
was  to  commit  unpardoniable  sacrilege ;  and  that  I  would  be  arenring  next 
T-^^orriMle  didu^-^ihsi  Body  was  a  joke.  You  see,  Emily  is  a  great 
admirer  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  of  other  kdies  who  assert  a  maeonline 
prerogative.  At  last  she  was  cahn;  finally  she  laiighed  good-hcunour- 
odly. 

''In  order  to  complete  your  good  humour," I. <^ser?ed,  ^let  metiy 
and  recollect  any  other  really  good  epithalamium.  No,  I  oannot-^at  least, 
no  English  one.  Honest  Mat  Prior,  to  whom  you  have  been  introduoed 
by  the  '  Kut-biown  Mayde,'  composed,  when  at  college,  a  set  of  Latin 
vierses,  which  are  extraordinarily  good,  as  emanating  from  a  mere  fireshman. 
The  subject  was  '  The  Marriage  of  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Lady  Anne.'  As  these  verses  would  have  applied  admirably  to  the  recent 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  may  quote  to  you  a  pretty  literal  render- 
ing which  I  once  made  for  my  amusement : — 

'  Now,  while  the  learned  crew  in  lofty  nambcm 
Of  Mars  with  Venus  join'd  in  bridal  slumbers, 

And  Denmark  wedded  unto  England,  sing  ; 
In  lien  of  learned  song  1  breathe  a  blessing. 
And  weave  a  simple  song,  less  wit  possessing 

Than  heartfelt  love,  on  humble  offering. 

'  Long  may  the  happy  couple  cling  together, 
Long  may  they  live  in  pleasant  sunny  weather^ 

Still  cherish'd  each  by  each  in  passion  bright  I 
Oh;  bind  ^lem.  Hymen,  in  the  dhain' years  brMk  sot  t 
Keep  thesa,  O  Jono^  tiU  lSi^««leep  to  wake  ndt  r 

And,  gentle  T enus,  guard  l&em  in  ^a  ni^t  i 
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' May  children Bke  themidTOs^  in  jogFoaMMbg th^m^ 
Spring, — to  give  leadezs  to  the  woiM  now  bkeiing  them  I 

And  when,  grown  old^  they  would  together  die** 
Hay  death  not  oven  then  asunder  tear  them, 
Bnt  snch  immortal  angel  hands  upbear  them 

As  chaiidted  El^ah tothe  aky  r*  . i 

"Altogether,  on  castiag  a  bird  Wye  vievf  o?ar  iqy  psevious  reading,  I 
can  call  to  mind  no  bridal  poem  written  in  that  Tain  of  ^nuine  feeling 
which  distinguishes  the  epithalamium  of  Spenser.  It  is  ever  so,  Emily. 
To  get  our  Hippocrene  undefiled,  it  is  necessary  to  go  near  to  the  fountain- 
head.  I,  at  least,  like  Hazzlitt^  cannot  write  of  modem  poets  with  the 
same  respect  as  I  write  of  early  poets,  because  I  do  not  JSoel  it.  Poetry 
is  the  earliest  bom  of  society,  and — unlike  her  younger  sister.  Science — 
she  fringe  at  once  into  blocNming  maturity.  We  ean  neirer  hayejwi  fpic 
QoUer  than  the  '  Iliad/  never  have  idylls  better  than  tbo^e  of  TJbkeociritua^ 
nerer  httvo  lyric  £nginents  sweeter  than  those  of  Sappho.  .1^  England; 
here,  it  seems  that  possible  perfection  culmiQated  in  MUton,  Th/e  jqealms 
of  esdiaatment.areior  ever  usurped  by  the  'Paiiy  Queen/  Shakspere,.the 
diMnatisty  towers  pieNemin^tly  over  all  possible  suoceasons ;  and  in  Milton* 
Ijric  hfomoDy  and  epio  power  reach  development  as  perfect  as  coi^iats 
with  human  &cQllties  of  creation  or  conception.  After  Milton,  who 
dimbed  to  that  mount^un-top  where  he  saw  the  archangi^ls,  th(  poets  seem 
gradually  to  have  been  going  down*hill.  Even  John  Dryden,  in  spite  of 
bis  mighty  lines,  was  a  comparative  underling;  and  'tuneful  Alexis,'^ as 
Aaron  Hifl  f  calls  Pope;  compared  to  either  of  his  great  predecessors,  was 
as  an  elegantly  attired  satyr  to  unclad  Hyperion." 

*  The  original  appeared  in  the  "Hymenwus  OmtnUngiensis "  (Cambridge, 
1$S3X  And  the  name  subscribed  to  it  was  printed,  by  mistake,  A.  Vnof,  Some 
lines  are  particidariy  good,  and  the  whole  may  interest  some  readers,  if  quoted 
liere : — 

**  OonJuMtum  Vmeri  Matkn^  IkinotqHe  MffUaitnis 
Dimo  camii  aUuoma.  docta  caUmt^J  modi^i 
Affero  sincerum  cuUo  pro  carmitie  votwup   . 
Quod  minus  ingeniif  pluspidaiis  hahU. 
VivaiU  Ambo  diHt  vinant  felicUwr,  opto; 

DiligcU  hie  Sponaam,  diligat  ilia  Virum, 
Jundos  perpetua  teneag,  JBjfmencBe,  ctUmd  ; 

JuncloSj  JwM,  die  protege  ;  node,  Venus  / 
ExuUent  siniilifelices  prole  PwrenteSf 

Ut petal  hinc  muUoa  natio  Hna  duces! 
Cumque  scnes  pariter  cupiant  vaUdxc&t  (erris, 

Ni  mors  augwtum  dimdat  airajugum  ! 
8ed  quails  roptum  troMvexU  curris  Bl^mi, 
Traiisvehat  ad  superas  talia  utrumpie  domosf* 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  rendering  is  somewhat  fie%  and  misses  the  antiihesiB 
of  *<  (fie"  and  ''Tsotfte"  in  the  eighth  line. 


t  "  The  Progress  of  WJe,"  a  Oaveat. 
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"  They  say,"  observed  Emily,  shfly,  "  that  only  disappointed  men  rail 
against  the  times  !*' 

''I  am  not  railing  against  the  times;  far  from  it.  I  have  reason 
to  thank  my  stars  that  I  live  under  a  modem  planet.  I  am  simply 
stating  a  truth  which  most  readers  fed  in  their  hearts,  but  which  many 
of  them  do  not  care  to  avow.  Who,  that  has  read  Milton,  can  tolerate 
Pollok  or  Tupper  ?  Who,  that  is  acquainted  with  Anacreon,  can  tolerate 
Longfellow  or  Mackay  ?.  Noj  my  dear  I  Depend  upon  it,  the  light  of 
the  old  luminaries  can  never  be  rivalled." 

"  You  forget  your  favourite,  Wordsworth  ?" 

"  So  I  do ;  and  I  forget  Coleridge  !  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  made 
a  grand  effort  to  reach  the  old  immortal  stature ;  and  the  former,  partly 
through  the  grandeur  of  hia  quiet  life,  succeeded. — ^But  we  are  running 
away  from  the  topic  of  conversation.  I  was  coouaeating  upon  the  solitaiy 
glory  of  Spenser's  song.  Now  for  a  eontrast !  The  last  man  in  the  world  who 
ought  to  have  said  anything  about  mairiage  was  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Jonathan,  however,  makes  use  of  the  theme  for  a  dirty  revel.  In  a  poem 
called  '  Strephon  and  Chloe* — which  I  hope  no  woman  will  ever  read — 
he  ridicules  in  the  most  wanton  manner  the  very  point  of  view  which  was 
taken  by  Spenser  the  bridegroom.  There  is  some  wisdom  in  what  he  says ; 
but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Diogenes,  preaching  amid  the  stench  of  his  tub. 
I  wiQ  find  an  extract  or  two,  which  will  amuse  you : — 

*  Imprimis,  at  the  temple  poroh 
Stood  Hymen  with  a  flaming  torch ; 
,  .The  smiling  Cyprian  goddess  brings 

Her  wanton  doves  with  purple  wings. 
The  Huses  next  in  order  follow, 
Conducted  by  their  squire,  ApoUo ; 
Then  Mcrcnrj',  with  silver  tongue, 
And  Hebe,  goddess  ever  yonng. 
Behold,  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride 
Walk  hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side ; 
She  by  the  tender  Graces  drest, 
And  he  by  Mars  in  scarlet  vest. 
The  nymph  was  covered  with  hetflammeum, 
And  Phoebus  sung  th*  epithalamium. 
And  last,  to  make  the  matter  sure. 
Dame  Juno  brought  a  priest  demure. 
Lima  was  absent,  o;i  pretence  ; 
Her  time  was  not  till  nine  months  hence.' 

"This,  you  wiU  perceive,  is  very  humorous  mock-heroic.  I  repeat 
that  what  follows  is  not  at  all  quotable ;  it  should  have  been  written  in  the 
language  of  the  Yahoos.    The  wind-up,  however,  is  judicious : — 

'  A  prudent  builder  should  forecast 
How  long  the  stuff  is  like  to  last ; 
And  carefully  observe  the  ground. 
To  build  on  some  foundation  sound. 
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What  hoxxBe,  when  its  materials  cmmUe, 
Hnst  not  inevitably  tumble  ? 
"Wliat  edifice  ean  long  endure^ 
Baited  on  a  basis  iniBcare  t      ■  . 
Baflh. mortals,  ere  you  take  a  vrrE^, 
Contrive  your  pile  to  Ufit  for  life. 
Since  beauty  scarce  endures  a  day, 
And*  youth  so  swiftly  flies  away. 
Why  wHl  you  make  yourself  a  bubbly 
To  build  on  sand  with  hay  aad  stubbie  ^ 
On  sense  and  wit  your  passion  found. 
By  decency  comented  round  : 
Let  prudence  with  good  nature  strive 
To  keep  esteem  and  love  alive. 
Then  come  old  age  whene'er  it  wiB, 
Tour  Mendfihip  shall  contiirae  still ; 
And  thus  i  gentle,  mutual  flra 
Shall  never  but  with  life  expire.' 

"Sliades  of  Varina,  Stella,  and  Vanessa  I  Don't  you  tliink  it  a  pity, 
Emily,  that  the  Dean,  instead  of  indulging  in  learned  flirtation,  and  break- 
ing at  least  two  gentle  hearts,  did  not  proceed  to  carry  out  the  above 
philosophy  by  marrying  Miss  Johnson  ?  Had  he  done  so,  much  bitter- 
ness would  have  been  spared ;  and  perhaps  even  that  terrible  last  scene 
must  have  been  softened  by  the  light  of  gentle,  unrebuldng  eyes.'* 

£inily  did  not  answer,  but  seemed  plunged  in  reverie.  A  moment 
afterwards  she  betrayed  herself  by  the  very  tiniest  yawn ;  and  almost  at 
the  same  time  we  hear  a  voice  from  the  neighbouring  chamber : 

*Tis  the  voice  of  the  cherub,  wo  hear  him  complain ; 
There's  a  deuce  of  a  noise  till  h«  slumbers  again  ! 

^et  that  same  cry,  which  broke  up  our  conversatioB,*  might  have  sweetened 
the  later  days  of  the  misanthrope  Jonathan  Swift ! 

E.  W.  Buchanan. 
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.  .        AUBREY  MAIISTOX; 

OB,  A.GAM^E    OF    SPECULATION, 


eHAPTBaXLIV. 

.  I     .  WE    TUBN    BLOMBWABD, 

"  From  your  language  at  Hurstfield,"  said  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  iregaid- 
ing  me  with  a  sorrowful  and  disappointed  loo'k,  "  I  fancied  you  wew  dis- 
posed to  indulge  to  excess  your  antipathy  against  the  evils  of  speculation, 
r  was  even  led  to  hope  that  some  high  aim  of  usefulness  wns  possibly 
engrossing  all  those  leisure  moments  which  you  abstracted  from  the  fHend- 
ship  we  proffered, — that  you  were  occupied,  it  might  be,  with  wme  harm- 
less political  fancy,  or  matured  scheme  of  personal  advanceriient.  But  tMs 
connection  you  have  discovered  with  Sir  Bedford'  Rushton;  whose  life  and 
conduct  seem  to  be  of  the  most  equivocal  character,  is  withomt  any  ledeens 
ing  consideration.  The  companion  and  the  pursuit  are  alike  unworthy  and 
disreputable.  Had  you,  itideed,  hi  your  inordinate  paarion  fdft  gm, 
retired  into  Yorkshire,  turned  your  park  into  a  hamlet,  your  lake  into  a 
millpond,  and  occupied  your  energies  in  contributing,  like  your  neigbboon 
around,  to  the  wealtli  of  the  counti^%  by  the  exercise  of  a  steady,  laborious 
industry,  my  pride  would  not  have  revolted ;  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  claimed  you  as  a  friend, — ^perhaps  I  should  have  revised  yoa  nothing 
in  my  power  to  grant.  But  the  passion  you  have  shown  is  not  only 
grasping,  but  clandestine.  You  have  committed  yourself  to  one  of  those 
pursuits  which  men  fear  to  practise  in  face  of  day.  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  it  and  the  midnight  gaming-table.  Nay,  there  the  dupes  have  at 
least  the  excuse  of  boon  companionship,  and  sometimes  the  society  of  gentle- 
men ;  and  if  stimulated  to  foUy  and  ruin»  it  is  rarely  done  in  cold  blood. 
It  is  in  this  school,  too,  I  fear,  that  you  have  acquired  that  habit  of  reti- 
cence and  equivocation  which  has  cost  us  all  so  dearly." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  reply.  The  conviction  that  his  words  were  tme 
cut  me  to  the  heart.  If  I  attempted  to  avow  my  real  motives,  I  should 
be  answered,  perhaps,  with  a  fineer  of  distrust.  Pride  came  to  my  aid 
with  a  sullen,  obstinate  feeHng.  The  old  consciousness  of  having  pursued 
the  best  intentions  smothered  in  my  breast  the  disposition  to  make  a  last 
appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  Sir  Charles ;  and  when  we  arrived  in  England, 
I  almost  fancied  that  these  censures  were  only  the  preliminary  to  a  direct 
intimation  that  our  friendship  was  at  an  end. 

But  I  was  resolved  that  no  hasty  expression  on  my  part  should  pre- 
cipitate sueh  a  result.    When  I  took  my  leare  of  Sir  Charles,  he  received 
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me  with  few  word»»  and  diamissed  me  with  on  ominoufl  formalii^r,  Ify 
fedings  painfully  struggled,  as  it.  were,  between  irritatkm  and  aadaeas.  I 
was  about  to  ask  if  anything  fiad'  o^cuired  to  ekfmge  his  opinion  of  me^ 
but  could  not  muster  courage  for  the  effort.  I  was  happily  apaied  an 
internew  with  Adela,  by  reason  of  her  Btteodnnfiff<>a  the  beeemdand  still 
suffering  Constance. 

Instinct,  and  periiaps  the  sense  of  solitnde,  induced  me  to  visxt  some 
of  my  old  haunts.  I  eould  not  bear  ^he  sight  of  the  intsEminable  line  of 
walls  in  London ;  it  was  like  pacing  tiie  namw  boundary  of  a  prison,  in 
▼iew  of  guilty  faces  I  feaxed  and  suspected.  I  fdt  the  old  fever  letum* 
and,  rushing  for  relief  into  the  country,  fbund  myself  once  mom  in  Hamp* 
toi^  Sanrem. 

Hei^,  too,  Gvexything  ^eemed  to.  have  been  transformed. ,  It  was  the 
dead  season  of  ihe  year,  and  I  no  longer  met  the  old  familiar  faces  of  my 
friends*  The  place  looked  not  only  deserted,  but  had  the  aagpopt  of  bemg- 
put  in  mpuming  for  its  sins.  .  The  inhabitants  seemed  ta  orawl  abont  by 
atealih  through  the  silent  streets ;  and  that  huge  pile  of  ^tone  and  mortar, 
the  Hampton  Severn  bank»  rosp  blank  and  solitaiy  above  the  roofs  of  the 
a^iouKBig^  oottages,.thQ  doors  ^d  windowts  banjc84ed,  apd  the  walls  de- 
seed witib^  a  4a9HBnppiint6d  placards  indicating  noticea  oi^  sale* 

I  thought  of  the  lo3a  of  Dmsy'a  fortune  in  the  luckless  mines  of 
Ayakiiiras,  and  determined  that  I  should  at  leaat  do  what  I  could  to 
cheer  the  spirits  of  the  old  man,  and  aei  out  for  Soiniiierleyton  thajt 
nights 

A  year  aga  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  compensated  tl^  error  I  had 
committed;  but  mgr  resources  wer^  cut  off  just  at  tfie  very  moment  of  a^ 
others  when  I  h^  most  reason  to  covet  their  possessiaUf—rwhen  I  felt  that 
I  was  bound  in  honour  to  make  restitution. 


CHAPTEEiLY. 

THE     RtrlNED     SQlTtRE. 

It  was  broad  noonday  when  I  amved  at  Sommerieyton.  The  mm  was 
stieandiig  in  rich  golden  light  through  the  b^nafaes  as  I  passed  out  of  the 
high  road  up  the  6Ld  avenue  of  limes.  An  appearance  of  general  eta^- 
learoess  and  neglect  struck  my  eye.  Only  one-half  of  the  old  iron  gate 
now  swung  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  way  seemed  to  have  been  untroddsa 
^r  mont^,  as  the  grass'  grew  up  lankly  out  a£  the  gravel  undextfoot.  Yet 
^veiything  denoted  a  spot  :whfire  comfort  and-abundanoD  had  once  reigned. 
Even  now  the  mossy  fruit-txiees  around  were  loaded  wdth  their  rich  store, 
and  hung  temptin^y  without  a  hand  to  gather  them* 

The  fomyard  was  silent  a.nd  des^cted.    The  brig^  yellow  stacks  had 
•all  disappeared.    One-half  the  doors  stood  i^jar ;  and  as  I  advanoed,  the 
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echoes  of  my  footetqps  sounded  stcange  ond  Qnunous  at  a  spot  wliere^  a 
hundred  times  before,  I  had  been  witness  to  a  scena  of  busy  and  oheerM 
labour. 

.  The  oni^y  visible  token  of  life  was  at  the  edge  of  the  oschard,  wbeie 
the  beehives  of  the  careful  Daisy  had  been  arrangedj  now  h^  QQvdoped 
in  wild  flowers  and  creeping  plants;  while  the  busy  tribes,  as  it  were  by  a 
singular  instinct,  were  careering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  ovarbsad  in  dense 
masses,  as  if  preparing  for  flight.  The  sight  befoiv  andainuad  me  was 
saddening,  though  a  hundred  ha{^y  memories  rose  up  to  ohase  away  the 
reality.  The  laugh  of  the  thoughUess  Fairfax  rang  once. more  in  my  ear, 
as  if  he  again  pursued  in  his  boyish  way  the  frightened  Daisy  round 
the  lawn,  and  claimed  upon  her  rosy  cheek  the  unresisting  tribute  of  a 
kiss. 

I  almost  feared  to  sppvoadi  the  door,  lest  I  s^ioold  bestunned  by  some 
distiiessing  revelatton  of  misfortune;  and  as  tbe  knocker  fell  with  a;  dd, 
hollow  sound  through  the  hall,  it  was  evident  that  the  place  was  na  longw 
tenanted  as  of  old,  when  half  a  dozen  dogs  sprung  up  with  a  loud  chorus 
at  the  approach  of  a  visitor.  An  elderly,  sad^ookiiig  woman,  attkred  in 
black,  whom  I  recognized  as  a  fiEurm  servant,  cautiously  (^tened  th^door, 
and  gazed  upon  me  with  the  Jieavy,  sodden  eyes  of  one  who  has  auffeved 
frpm  long  watching.  At  her  beds  slunk  an  old,  blear-eyed  steghound,  a 
favourite  of  Silver^home's,  who  generally  followed  him  about  the  stables ; 
and  now  in  token^j^f  old  acquaintance  pushed  his  cold  nose  into  my  hand, 
and  gave  a  low  note  as  I  inquired  of  the  servant  whether  her  master  could 
be  seen. 

"  Nay»  Squire  ben't  so  well  to-day,  nor  flt  to  sea  nobody  but  young 
missus.    Mayhap  he  will  speak  with  thee.    Wilt  come  forward  P" 

As  X  passed  into  the  hall,  and  gave  my  name  to  the  woman,  ske  ob* 
seryed,  in  a  dejected  way, — 

"Miss  Daisy  bears  up  wonderful;  but  she  can't  stand  it  long*  Wateh- 
ing  and  loneliness  will  wear  out  the  poor  thing.  We  are  all  sadly  put  out 
here,"  said  the  attendant,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  she  motioned  me  into 
an  adjoining  i^axtment. 

In  a  short  interval  the  well-remembered  step  of  Daisy  came  fluttering 
along  the  hall,  the  door  opened  cautiously,  and  the  next  moment  the 
artless  girl,  with  a  childlike  simplicity,  threw  herself  sobbing  upcm  my 
shoulder. 

"  Ob,  this  is  so  kind  of  you  not  to  forget  us,"  murmured  Daisy,  as 
with  a  blush  she  took  a  seat  beside  me,  apparently  ashamed  of  the  excess 
of  the  impulses  which  had  carried  her  away ; — "  so  kind.  Father  will  be 
oveijoyed  to  see  that  hia  old  friends  have  not  all  forsaken  him, — and  you 
most  of  any,"  continued  she,  drying  her  eyes.  **  You  know  the  fearful 
histoiy  of  his  losses.  The  neighbours  and  the  Earl  would  have  stood  by 
him  to  the  last ;  but  father  was  proud  and  high,  and  would  take  nothing. 
So  the  old  estate  has  gone,  one  portion  after  another,  and-the  house  now 
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alone  wmains  over  our  h^ada.    Oh !  tfci^  suspense  is  ^mble ;  it  is  \5Bmg 
him,  ht  I  ftar  Mhet  can  never  part  with  Sommeriteytoti." 

"But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  I,  "that  there  has  been  serious  tnis- 
management  of  his  afiWrs.  His  sdficitoir  should  have  bolisrulted  his  intetest 
s6  a>  to  have  pyoteoted  him'/ - ' 

•^No,  ii6.     Father  would  insist  on  paying  to  the  kst  farthing;  and 
when th& lawyer  proposed  to  stay  proceedings  to  g^in  time,  he  became' 
ftnms,  BAd  w»  were  fbrced  to'tet  him  have  hi»  oWn  way.'*     '    ^ 

"But  this  is  merfc  wanton  self-sacsrificei  whHe  there  kre  other  ebntri- ' 
buhws  idio  should  be  cs^ed  oil  to  bear  thefr  just  pr6p6rtion'  of  the  burden'.** 

^*Thcn  you  musrt  eome'tmd  speak  with  ft*her  about  all  these  matters^ 
He  wifl  Mst^  to  anytMng  ftbm  you,"  said  Daisy,  leading  the  way  along 
the  passage  through  a  postern  door  into  the  orchard,  where,  in  an  arboui'  at ' 
tl»  toiher  end,  sot  Silvcrthome,  ehrunfceii'in  fimb,  his  figure  ho  longer. 
oBct,-  but  leaning  forwatd  on  his  staff,  and  bent  dotible  as  if  with  the 
wmght  of  yeecrs.  His  features  hAd  become  painftdly  sharp  and  angular 
dttring  the  interve},  and  his  sunken  eye  glared  with  a  keen,  feverish  loot 
of  akrm  from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"  Who  comeis  this  i^ay  now  P"  exclaimed  he,  looking  up  with  a  frown, 
m  htmried,  half-angry  accents.  **Go  yotlr  ways-^go  your  ways;  I  will 
not  part  with  the  old  house.  I  mean  to  live  out  my  days  and  ^e  here ;  1 
have  said  so ;  do  go  your  ways,"  he  repeated,  waving  me  off  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.  A  «eoond  look  sufficed  to  eonvince  Sflverthome  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  hurriedly  rising  from  his  seat  he  wrung  iny  hand 
with  a  stiff,  bony  gripe,  which  proved  that,  however  bowed  down  by  trials, 
there  was  still  some  vitality  in  the  fingers  of  the  old  m&n.  **Btes&  my 
8oal !  This  is  a  surprise  indeed.  We  have  but  a  poor  welfcome  for  our 
gaests  BOW  at  8ommerleyton.^^I)id  I  not  say  that  Mr.  llarston  would 
not  forget  his  old  friends,  girl?"  cried  he,  appealing  to  Daisy,  who  stood 
lookmg  on,  between  smiles  and  tears.  "No;  we  can  no  longer  say, 
*  Wdoome  to  Sommerleyton,' "  said  Silverthome,  faltering.  "  But  why  do 
I  <^ien  the  old  wound,  as  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  talk  of, — a  foolish,  mad 
act,  which  has  set  me  beside  myself?  But  I  will  pay  to  the  last  farthing, 
cxcqjt— except— "  continued  he,  casting  .a  glance  around  the  orchard. 
"No;  Scnamerleyton  must  go  too;  I  will  pay  my  debts*— I  mean  other 
people's  debts,"  said  Silverthome,  vrith  a  calm  resolution,  after  drawing  a 
long  breath,  and  casting  an  affectionate  eye  on  his  daughter. 

I  begged  him  to  dismiss  for  a  moment  these  distressing  matters,  and 
endeaKroured  to  direct  his  attention  to  some  of  his  old  fovourite  topics ; 
hot  SQv«rthotne  shook  his  head,  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  past  plea- 
Bniea,  and  ooitiiniied  to  repeat  with  obstinate  persiatenoe  his  firm  deter- 
mHtttkm  to  pay  to  the  last  farthing. 

Seemg  that  such  was  the  bent  of  his  conversation,  I  tried  to  obtain 
foil  particuhoa  of  the  exact  position  of  his  liabilities,  the  amount  of  liqui- 
dation still  outatanding,  and  the  nanie  of  his  solicitor;  and  resolved,  o^g|^ 
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-my  retiiTB  to  HmnpUiii  Bevem,  l>9><do  'qU  in  mypowor  to  sUythe  oon* 
sequences  of  this  hooounibki  reckteiBnew  on  the  pttt  of  3ilt«ribonko,  and, 
if  (ikMsiblOi  pneseire  ]inn  fiom  the  haordship  of 'beii^  Uinutfoitii  by  the 
njviMdmifl  of  th«  kw  torn  the  dimBing  of  1^ 

Dtd»y  and  the  ddsenrant  matde  -an  effcit  at  hiMpitality/and  prteed 
tne,  asof..  old,  ta  reit  a  mglii  mt  Bonukieiicytoii ;  but  it 'iaemed  ^'be  tmm 
by  way  of  foimalii^  than  with  the  hope  that  I  ahoold  comply,  and  so 
disoover  the  nakedstsSiof-thA  land.  How  painM^'  I  felt  at  that  itoomeat 
xny  own  poweskasneM  to  make  an  offer  of  my  leaoitroee,  and  Maene  a 
worthy  man- from  aaoit  of  self-iiiinuihitioQ !    > 

On  my  return  from  SniMiwnrleyton  I  lefitcted  wet  the>  tindiegaised 
ooldxMes  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndhamat  my  hist  lesre4akmg ;'  the  fonnal  exoiise 
he  offered  for  the  aft»ence  of  his  daughter,  when  I  dropped  toms  notunl 
allasion  to  Miss  Wyndham ;  his  vtter  silanee  as  to  my  pvfwg  any  visit  to 
Hurstfidd;  and,  aWe  ail,  the tinnd reaenre which  had  marked theoonduct 
of  Adela  on  our  homeward  voyage.  '*  Could  it  be  posaibfe,"  I  asked 
myself,  ^'that  some  unjust  suspiciona  were  harbcmted  against  me,  and  that 
the  Wyndhams  set  me  down  as  a  daagerous  or  inoautiouB*  man, 'who  spent 
his  time  freely  in  the  society  of  any  adventuser  whom  chance  ihiem  in  his 
way  ?  "  The  death  of  Fairfax  left  me  without  a  friend  to  appeal  to  for 
counsel  or  explanation.  To  him  I  owed  my  introduction  and  friendship, 
and  with  him,  perchance,  vm  now*  to  end  tW  intercourse  which,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  had  offered  so  fair  a  prospect  of  happy  consummation. 

My  doubts  on  this  head  were  not  long  in  being  solved.  On  my  retum 
to  Hampton  Severn^  a  communication  fron^  Sir  Chaiies  awaited  me.  I 
paused  ere  I  broke  Uie  seal,  with,  a  trembling  cemsciousnesB  that  the  letier 
contained  matter  which  might  noeke  at  mar  my  destiny  in  life.  Perchance 
it.  might  be  some  explanation  by  way  of  afterthougbt  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Charles,  aa  to  the  abniptoeas  of  our  leave-taking  afier  so  lengifaened  a 
sojoum  together  on  the  Continent,  or  an  invitation  to  Humtfield»  ore  fe<r 
words  regarding  the  progress  of  Constance  since  heff  return:  to  England* 

Tht  brevity  of  Sir  Chariefl's  comnumication  startied  me  as  I  giaoeed 
over  the  contents,  and  read  as  follows : — 

** Sib, —After  a  full  and  calm  wriow  of  the  pecnliar  embanraasment  !n  wHcb, 
by  yom*  own  confeedon,  you  have  been  placed,  and  jeiur  eqniveeal  oonneotioB 
with  two  individuals  who  aeem  to  have  had  so  singular  a  hold  on  your  friendship 
and  attachment,  even  whilst  osteneibly  prosecuting  your  suit  with  my  daughter, 
i  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  allow  you  to  pursue 
this  matter  further.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  consider  your  intercourse  with  my 
fiEimily  as  at  an  end.  A  sense  of  discretion  and  gentleman-like  conduct  must 
suggest  this  course  to  you  as  the  only  one  which  can  possibly  be  satisfiloloty  to 
my  feelings.  The  pain  1  suffer  in  making  this  eommunieatioD,  nfter  a  langthen^ 
friendship,  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  consciousness  that  I  am  only  performiDg 
a  duty,  and  probably  relieving  you  from  the  necessity  of  offering  any  further 
explanations. 

'*  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
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I  was  tiuu)d»8traQk,  et  ibe  peremptoiy  tone  Mtumfid  by  Sk  Charles. 
Not  award  9i  ajmpaUAjr  with,  my  ualiu^l^.  p(»itioa»  altec  my  £nak  and 
M  o^QfeaKion^  not  asyllahle  of  ^nlgeace  expnMed  iov  att  the  efforts  I 
had  made  to  put  the  .bes4  inteipretattoa  ob  the  eoroxa  of.the  iin£»luaali9 
Fairlia,  aoias  to  aeiaea  him  f mm  Bit  Gharlea's  eeosum  iBat/ntber  a 
coarse. Bad  unwoftl^  insimiatioiL  that  I  had  been  keeping  up:  a^aeonst 
Uaiion  with  Loi^  da  Montfort.aU  the  while  I  had  bocn  admitJbed  i0 
ffiendahip;  with  the  Wyndhaws.  His  Buspiision.ahpoai  impliad  that-ha 
dottbtad my  Femoity ;  and  with  aaense  of  ^aagry  pxidei aad  watmded  fealo 
ings  I  forgot  all  discretion,  hastifyanatohad  upa  pen^  and  wrotaa.aurt  note 
in  lep^.  Witit  an  affected  hauteui  of  language,  and  a  slight  nMerat  tha 
fens  of  Sir  Charles  regardiBg  my  position^  I  tnisted  that  neither  he  iunr 
others,  would  be  au&r^rs  from  our  past  intimacy;  and  that  with  xeferenoe 
to*th&do6iiig.B6ateace  of  his  letter,  I  begged  to  aasuxe  him  that  he  had 
only  in  leaHtyfouataiUedme  in  a  step  which  delicacy  and  sdi&iec|iect  aiuet 
hare  counseUed  me  to. take. 

I  pasaed  a  night  of  fererish  anxiety,  and  woke  the  next  morning  with 
tbe  confused  and  ieaxfnl  consciousnesa  that,  in  an  unguarded,  moment^  I 
bad  written  something,  vieiy  like  my  own  death^-wanant.    < 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

SIR  BEDrORD   FULFILS   HIS   DESTINY. 

HcsHTON  waa  agidn  at  largy»  and  in  England.  What  I  heard  of  his 
coofaieas  and  sdf-^possession  astonished  me  as  much  as  any  incident  o^  lui 
inevions  career.  He  no  longer  Ircquented,  it  is  true,  his  old  familiay 
wsUcs  in  the  City,  and  De  Maintenon  was  shut  up,  and  with  it»  effects  was 
sdrertised  fbr  sale  in  an  ostentatious  floinounoement  occupying  half  a 
<X)himn  of  the  Timia ;  but  he  had  still  the  effrontery  to  displi^  his.  stuse^ 
peison  in  sueh  conspicraoQs  and' fashion^le  places. as  Brighton,  to  dress 
with  moite  than  usual  care,  and,  in  short,  to  affect  the  bearing  and  habits 
of  an  idle  man  of  pleasure.  When  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  suffisrer,  he 
shook  hands  sympatbizingly  with  him,  repeated  tha  oftntold  tale»  protested 
that  his  motives  were  honourable  and  disinterested,  that  he  was  a  serious 
kner  himself  by  a  panic  which  ought  nerer  to  have  oceuired  in  a  sound 
state  of  society.  Latterly,  however,  he  had  been  more  disposed  to  retire 
from  public  observation,  and  to  live  secluded  at  his  sumptuous  villa  on 
the  south  coast,  to  the  erection  of  which  he  had  formerly  devoted  his 
leisQie  hours. 

Sir  Bedford  had  made  repeated  efforts  by  letter,  as  well  as  by  personal 
cottTnunication  through  mutual  friends,  to  bring  about  a  recondlifrtion 
with  myself.  He  entreated  a  last  word ;  professed  to  have  something  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  oommunieate,  if  I  would  only  grant  an  inter- 
view; tnMtad  that  I  still  held  the  shares  of  the  Apulxarras  Mining  Com^afe 
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pany,  and  the  Argentine  bonds^  at  which  allusion  my  feeling  of  rage 
generally  became  so  overpowering,  that  I  read  no  further,  and  threw  the 
letter  into  the  fire.  Hardly  a  week  passed  without  a  despatch  from  Sir 
Bedford,  concluding  in  the  same  strain  of  friendly  and  confidential  advice, 
and  sometimes  alluding  to  the  interest  I  had  once  expressed  r^arding 
Mademoiselle  de  Montfort.'  His  tone  of  familiarity,  however,  gradually 
began  to  change  to  sadness.  He  spoke  more  diffidently,  if  not  indeed 
somewhat  despondingly ;  and  from  some  of  the  allusions  he  dropped,  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  Sir  Bedford  had  at  last  begun  to  feel  the  conscious- 
ness of  approaching  that  terrible  abyss  of  poverty  which  he  had  ever  urged 
me  to  avoid. 

The  opinion  of  the  general  mercantile  body  was  infinitely  more  indul- 
gent than  my  own.  Bushton  was  not  only  upheld  as  a  man  of  prodigious 
o^>acity  and  unequalled  nerve,  but  a  man  against  whom  no  individual 
durst  openly  express  the  most  guarded  insinuation  6f  dishonourable  dealing. 
He  was  looked  upon  now  as  one  whose  plans  had  failed  through  one  of 
those  unaccountable  accidents  to  which  all  human  affairs  are  liable.  His 
universal  talent,  indeed,  was  the  common  daily  talk  on  'Change.  Nay, 
his  reputation  had  even  been  bruited  abroad  over  the  Continent;  and 
although  essentially  a  man  whose  career  belonged  to  the  things  of  the 
past,  and  whose  sceptre  had  been  broken,  curiosity  was  still  busy  withliis 
name,  and  Sir  Bedford  had  earned,  by  general  consent,  the  flattering 
epithet  of  The  Napoleon  op  Speculatobs. 

This,  however^  seemed  to  be,  after  all,  the  only  fruit  of  those  restless 
and  adventurous  efforts  which  had  absoibed  all  the  active  years  of 
Hushton's  laborious  life.  He  was  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  go  down 
to  the  grave  without  honour  and  without  friends ;  to  subsist  in  economy 
upon  the  remnant  of  his  once  enormous  fortune,  and  to  feel  the  constant 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  fictitious  show  of  wealth,  lest  rivals,  whom  he 
hated,  should  rejoice  in  discovering  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  How  lie 
could  bear  such  a  reverse  I  became  really  interested  to  know ;  and  whUe 
I  was  musing  with  myself  over  the  various  guesses  and  errors  of  judgment 
regarding  his  character,  which  men  who  had  enjoyed  a  less  familiar  in- 
timacy than  myself  were  falling  into,  a  short  paragn^h  in  the  evening 
newspaper  met  my  eye,  announcing  the  astounding  irftelligence  that  Sir 
Bedford  had  been  drowned  while  bathing  off  Brighton  ! 

"Drowned!  Impossible!"  I  exclaimed.  "Rushton,  the  strongest 
swimmer  in  England !" 

Three  days  previously  I  had,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  impatience,  broken 
through  my  rule  of  silence,  and  despatched  a  note  in  reply  to  one  of  his 
customary  urgent  requests,  assuring  him  that  his  advioe  in  the  opinion  of 
all  men  was  now*  utterly  worthless,  that  a  personal  interview  I  should 
never  grant,  and  that  his  communications  would  be  treated  with  contempt. 
Since  the  despatch  of  that  curt  reply,  a  letter,  in  Sir  Bedford's  hand, 
evidently  fcontaining  a  long  correspondence,  Im^.  j'jigtf  been  received,  and 
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lay  unopened  before  me ;  and  I  was  pondering  within  myself  whether,  by 
returning  it  with  a  courteous  affectation  of  form,  I  might  not  work  the 
desired  end  much  more  effectually  than  by  indulging  in  angry  language, 
when  a  similar  paragraph,  in  a  morning  journal,  caught  my  sights 
headed, — 

"  Distressing  occurrence. — Sudden  death  of  Sir  Bedford  Eushton."     » 
With  eager  interest  and  somewhat  dazzled  vision  my  eye  ran  rapidly 
over  the  column  in  the  newspaper,  and  I  read  as  follows : — 

"  WoRTHiKG,  nth  Jnty.-^A  most  dfatneann^  aodident  has  j«st  taken  pikute  on 
our  coast,  fortunately  so  exempt  from  caaualties  q£  liko  nature.  Th9  body  of  a 
gentleman,  said  to  be  resident  not  far  from  Brighton,  was  washed  ashore  last 
night,  having  evidently  drifted  some  miles  down  channel  by  the  current,  which 
Aows  with  unusual  raplt^ty  between  Brighton  and  "Worthing  during  the  ebb  tide 
3t  this  seasoni.  Report,  which  can  be  aceumtely  relied  upon,  affirms  that  the  un» 
fortaoate  deceased,  wlio  waa  a  splendid  swimmer,  had,  at  an  unuauaOy  early  hour 
on  the  previous  momdn^  purchased  a  dozen  tickets  of.  oda  of  the  bathing  man  at 
Brighton,  to  whom  he  was  weU  known  on  the  beachu  After  remarking  to  tha 
man,  in  a  jocular  way,  that  he  was  bound  for  Dieppe,  ho  despatched  him  with  a 
message  for  a  Spanish  newspaper,  which  the  servant  would  give  him  on  iuquiiing 
at  a  certain  place ;  ^en  strii)ped^  and  swam  resolutely  out  seaward.  The  bathing 
nMft  is  ready  to  affirm  on  oath  that  he  waited  on  the  beach  for  some  time,  and 
in  the  interval  saw  the  unfortunate  gentleman  continue  to  strike  out  ahead*  as  if 
b  wore  really  bent  on  executing  his  purpose ;  and  that  just  as  he  proposed  to  a 
comrade  to  launch  a  boat  and  go  in  pursuit,  the  swimmer,  who  h»±  proceeded 
half  a  mile,  suddenly  threw  up  his  hands  and  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 
The  event  has  caused  the  utmost  consternation  on  our  coast ;  and  if  report  speaks 
My,  the  deceased  was  well  known  in  the  City  of  London,  and  has  died  possessed 
of  an  enonnouB  fortune,  which  w^  it  is  said,  devolve  upon  the  Crown,  as  he  has 
no  heirs, 

'*  FuBTHEE  Pabticttlaes. — All  doubts  are  now  at  rest.  Sir  Bedford  Rushton 
is  no  more.  The  body  has  this  morning  been  recognized  by  a  servant,  from  a 
sTnftU  gold  ornament  containing  a  lock  of  dark  hair,  greatly  prized  by  his  master,  . 
vhieh  he  alwBjs  wore  concealed  round  his  neok.  The  unfortunate  Sir  Bedford,  it 
^  be  nmemberod,  was  a  noted  swimmer,  having  frequently  contended,  in  his 
yoanger  days,  with  Lord  Byron  in  crossing  the  Hellespont.  Being  a  man  of 
powerful  frame,  and  apparently  in  excellent  health,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  should  have  sunk  so  suddenly,  and,  what  is  more  singular  stUl,  that  he  should 
have  mad^  no  effort  to  regain  the  shore.  In  all  probability  he  was  overcome  by 
an  attack  of  paralysis  or  cramp." 

•  ••••• 

I  let  fall  the  paper  from  my  grasp,  and  cast  my  eyes  instinctively  upon 
i\i%  thick  unopened  packet  lying  on  the  table,  in  Sir  Bedford's  hand- 
^liting.  It  was  carefolly  sealed  with  a  large  impression,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  observed  that  black  sealing-wax  had  been  used  for  the  purpose. 
Sir  Bedford  always  avoided  what  was  sombre,  and  favoured  the  most 
delicate  colours.  It  was  an  onunous  sign,  and  I  conjectured  that  the 
enclosure  must  contain  something  which  would  tend  to  confirm  or  falsify 
the  troth  of  the  report  copied  from  the  local  newspaper  which  I  had  just 
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I  felt'tlie  secafefc  c^nsdoiisness,  as  I'broke  th^  seel,  tli^t  I  was  about  to 
reftd  a  confessliofi.  1^  liahd  t^ras  tm  the  aalo^ralpli'  6f  orn^  whom  I  kneir 
too  wtell;  whose  principles  of  action,  aKhotigh  perverted,  were  always 
consistent  and  intelligible,  and  who,  perhafps,  Itm  now  pr^paared 'boldly  to 
justify  his  last  act,  and  to  proclaim  that  self-destruction  was  the  sole 
resource  of  a  man  forsaken  by  his  Mends,  and  driven  'to  desperatkm  by 
fbitune,  mivhom  he  had  put  Ms  trust  akme. 


CHAPTER   XLVn. 

THE   LAST  WORD. 

"This  is  the  last  communication  with  which  you  shall  be  troubled  from 
me.  Tour  altered  attitude  towards  myself  during  the  last  six  months, 
however  painful,  can  easily  be  overlooked  by  one  who,  in  his  conflict  with 
the  world,  has  leaomt  that  species  of  indifference  which  springs  from  a 
large  amd  somewhat  sad  experience  of  men  and  things.  The  peculiar 
weakness  and  suapidon  of  your  character  afford  a  clue  to  your  conduct,  as 
forming,  perhaps,  your  natural  excuse  for  a  want  of  gratitude.  Allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  you  have  been  subsisting  under  a  host  of  delusions  fsom 
tike  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance.  It  was  not  my  pleastire  to  enlighten 
you  regarding  them  j  and  if  I  do  so  now,  it  is  rather  to  satisfy  your  curi- 
osity, and  justify  my  own  conduct,  than  with  the  hope  that  either  you  or 
I  can  derive  any  advantage  from  the  confession.  In  your  case,  Marston, 
if  I  may  except  one  wish,  disinterestedness  has  been  my  only  motive  from 
the  first  moment.  I  found  you  a  recluse,  poring  over  a  few  dull  books, 
shunning  the  society  of  your  equals,  scoffing  at  elub  life,  and  almost  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  misanthrope.  I  sought  to  drag  you  from  this  state 
of  wearisome  existence,  to  make  you  a  man  of  action,  to  give  you  the 
inducements  of  a  probable  pecuniary  gain,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  pka^ 
smrable  occupation.  To  a  certain  extent  I  succeeded.  You  admowiedged 
that  I  wsas  right^^-^iliat  you  were  wrong ;  and  expressed  yourself  mone  than 
once  graieful  for  the  services  I  had  so  libemlly  rendet«d.  So  long  as  things 
went  well — ^so  bug  as  you  found  your  store  increasing — ^I  received  your 
homage,  and  yon  were  entirely  in  my  power ;— -I  could  have  persuaded 
ymif  perhaps,  to  onythkig.  But  as  soon  as  the  veveree  took  plaee,  with 
the' Ufuai  ingratitude  of  the  baser  soit,  you  fomakoyour  beift  friend,  and 
fly  at  me  in  'tenns  of  repmaoh  and  attcusation, — as  if  I  were  a  swindler 
T^oni  cfaaoracter  and  aKtecedemts,  and  a  hypoerite  to  boct.  Can  you 
brihg  any  chaige  home?  Nay^  •can  you  find  a  single  pegon  whidh  to  hang 
your  shaJikfw  aotpioions  ?  T^^  ^e  histMy  of  0«r  oonneetion  frtm  the 
first  day,  aad  tell  me  wtoe  I  have  been  falMh—where  I  hove  given  dis- 
honest or  even  intexested  advke. 

*'  I  say  your  judgment  haa  been  hasty,  and  you  have  condemned  a 
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weU-wisIiec  When  I  took  you  in  hmi,  I.iaaded  I  4iacoT«rBd  SDine 
spurks  of  a  aqpaqiiy  wUcli  inigiit  hflnre  .bee&'tumed  t^/moxe  naelbl  .acecmnt 
m  the  wodd.  You  were  docile,  and  wilting  to  be  inBtmcted;  but  I 
cuididlj  adwt  I  bad  to  contend  with  a  koet  of  early  p^^ees,  the  effeets 
of  editflitioa  and  coniUitational  biaa.  If  I  onJy  partia%  ancoeeded  m 
weaniD^  yon  fnm  th«ae,  it  waa  becauae  oiur  fnendahip  was  of  ahort 
duration ;  fortune  tamed  agaimt  ua,  and  your  confidence  in  me  was  shaken 
by  your  fears — ^those  imaginary  fears  against  which  I  shall  never  cease  to 
inveigh.  But  why  shoold  I  blame  you  now  ?  You  may  grow  wise  with  years. 

*'I  have  suffered  bereavements  like  yourself,  and  one  which  is  far  more 
leme  than  anything  you  can  niow  experience.  You  have  lost,  in  the 
prime  of  life^  a  volatQe,  reckless,  inconsiderate,  rain  companion;  and  I 
luve  lost,  in  all  her  wasted  beauty,  a  child, — ^lost  her  through  the  rashness 
and  cmelfy  of  Fairfax.  Yes ;  the  Louise  de  Montfort  whom  you  were 
pleased  to  «peak  in  praise  of,  and  bestow  some  of  your  hours  of  dalliance 
upon,  was  my  child.  In  deferenQ9  to  the  narrow  prcgudioes  of  English 
society,  I  allowed  my  daughter  to  bear  an  asaumed  name — that  of  an  old 
and  vafaned  friend;  and  concealed  from  the  censorious  world  the  intimate 
Rktianship  she  b<»e  to  myself.  This  will,  perhaps,  surpiise  you,  as  you 
aie  aware  that  I  have  never  been  mairied— at  leaat,  in  the  formal  and  legal 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  it  is  even  so.  Louise  is  my  natural  daughter ;  but 
ai  proud  and  gallant  blood  as  any  in  England  runs  in  her  veins.  Yoa 
talk  of  family,  of  heraldry ;  your  ideas  are  weak  and  silly  ou  the  sobject 
of  yoiur  Norman  descent ;  but  let  me  tell  you  the  child  of  Donna  Bamires 
de  LaoeasL  haa  no  need  of  a  formal  heraldry  to  proelaim  her  lineage.  It 
it  written  in  the  history  of  the  chivalry  of  Spain,-**in  a  thousand  trans* 
aetions  of  which,  possibly,  you  have  never  heard,  and  if  you  heard  now 
Tou  would,  perhaps,  distrust. 

*'  I  will  not  endeavour  to  guess  how  far  I  should  have  succeeded  in 
my  wishes,  if  all  my  caloulations  had  not  been  blighted  by  the  foUies  of 
TOOT  fitiend*  80  artfully  and  insidiously  had  he  woven  his  net  rousd  my 
daughloh^^so  mtense  was  her  attachment  and  devotion  to  that  w(»thlesa 
iaaa*^that  I  stragglad  in  vain  to  break  the  epeU  which  estranged  her 
affeetiona  eien  from  s^elf.  Had  Arthur  Pakfaz  even  been  eligifale  in 
any  respeot^  I  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, — that  he  was 
wssring'  out  his  stiength  and  consiittttion  in  worthless  pufsnits;  and  tiiat 
if  I  pennitled  thia^taahmnnt  to  eontiane,  the  heait  of  poor  Louise  must 
be  broken.  •  My  efforts  ^ame'too  late.  I  soccecded  in  abatraoting  harfor 
atimefiom  his  sooiety,  I  thceatened — poihapfl  I  oven  peneented-^ene 
whom  I  laweA,  in  a^ 'eagerness  totdivert  her  thovghta  from  Eairfiu-;  but 
iniauL'  SeiaembeC'that  iiwaafof  yoiir  aakethat  lenl^eotcdherto  thk 
^nanny.  I  hoped  to  waiip  her  affections ;  but  she  wasted  and  pinedaway. 
iaaecvet  lor  the  socnety  of  him  to  whom  I  discovered  that  she  had  yielded 
up  her  heart.  My  consent  was  forced  from  me  by  the  wish  to  preserve 
the  life  of  my  daughter.    Then  came  the  realisation  of  my  first  suspddon. 
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I  knew  the  volatile  character  of  your  friend,  and  conjectured  truly  that  he 
would  prove  a  trifler  when  the  novelty  of  his  attachment  was  past.  You 
know  the  sequel.  Why  should  I  allude  to  the  history  of  his  connection 
with  the  Wyndhams,  and  my  own  fond  weakness  to  gratify  the  last  wishes 
of  Louise  by  seeking  you  out  abroad,  and  falsifying,  by  a  personal  inter- 
view in  the  presence  of  Pairfax,  the  foul  suspicions  which^  in  a  moment 
of  ungovernable  passion,  you  cast  upon  her  reputation  ? 

"  You  will  ask,  were  there  no  further  motives  for  my  friendship  and 
attachment  to  your  interests  ?  I  was  flattered  by  the  admiration  you  con- 
fessed for  my  daughter.  I  must  admit  I  meant  to  lay  you  under  a  load  of 
obligation ;  to  make  you  feel  acutely  the  services  I  had  rendered,  and  to 
exact  my  price  for  them.  If  this  motive  were  selfish,  it  was  only  natural 
and  laudable  on  my  part ;  and  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  degraded 
had  the  consummation  been  more  propitious.  Your  exaggerated  social 
prejudices,  however,  put  me  on  my  guard,  and  precluded  me  from  dedaiing 
frankly  the  exact  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montfort. 
It  was  my  design,  at  the  opportune  moment,  to  have  revealed  the  histoiy 
of*  her  birth,  and  to  have  brought  your  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  test 
I  pursued  that  object  in  seeking  to  build  up  your  prosperity  as  if  it  were 
my  own,  and  remember  that  you  were  flattered  by  the  choice. 

"  With  me  will  die  the  secret  of  your  liabilities.  My  latest  thought 
has  been  to  deliver  you  from  the  possibility  of  your  being  one  day  over- 
whelmed, or  the  world  any  the  wiser.  As  you  have  accused  me  of  being 
the  cause  of  your  ruin,  so  I  have  freely  taken  the  burden  upon  myself,  and 
destroyed  all  the  evidences  and  documents  by  which  you  might  be  impli- 
cated through  my  fall.  Had  Gareb  Bimmon  not  failed  me  in  the  hour 
of  need,  I  should  now  hear  nothing  but  words  of  laudation  fix)m  my 
detractors. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  retire  from  the  world,  to  contemplate  at  a  dis- 
tance the  eflfbrts  of  the  more  fortunate  around  me,  and  to  philosophize 
on  the  instability  of  fortune  and  the  weakness  of  mankind.  You  are 
young,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  early  though  sharp  experience. 
Persevere  in  the  counsel  I  have  given.  Hold  firmly  under  all  circum- 
stances by  the  Argentine  bonds  and  Apulxarras  Mining  Company.  The 
time  will  come,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  you  anticipate,  when  you  will 
recognize  the  value  of  my  long  experience,  and  confess  that  if  I  have  failed 
in  realizing  for  myself,  at  the  close  of  a  busy  and  adventurous  career,  that 
dream  of  material  success  which  I  only  worshipped  in  coounon  with  the 
men  of  this  age,  it  is  not  from  any  defect  in  the  principles  I  have  upheld, 
but  firom  calculating  too  sanguinely  upon  being  supported  in  my  efforts 
by  the  willing  obedience,  the  steadfast  resolution,  and  the  unflinching  fear- 
lessness of  others.    Farewell." 
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CHAPTER  XLYin.  ' 

X  mBAOLfi  OK  'CHAirGOl. 

IfHBN  it  was  known  in  tlie  City  that  Sir  Bedford  Rusliton  liad  in  realitj' 
died  poor,  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  sprung  np  in  a  thousand  quarters 
in  his  favour.  Men  regretted  that  one  possessed  of  talents  and  resources 
so  undoubted  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  very  strength  of  his  intellect ; 
and  prophesied  that,  had  he  been  allowed  one  chance  more,  he  would  not 
only  have  recovered  his  losses,  but,  in  all  probability,  have  founded  a  family, 
and  amassed  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  England.  The  poverty  in 
which  he  had  died  brought  him,  in  short,  more  sympathy  than  all  the 
show  of  wealth  he  had  so  ostentatiously  lavished  during  his  career  of  pros* 
perity.  It  looked  like  honesty  and  disinterestedness,  and  men  respected 
it  accordingly.  It  turned  out  that  De  Maintenon  was  mortgaged  for  its 
full  value;  and  the  mai'ine  villa  at  Brighton,  with  its  quaint  inmitune^ 
choice  pictures,  and  articles  of  vertu,  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  h^ids 
of  the  Jews.  Tet  Sir  Bedford  owed  no  man  anything.  His  minor  hou9&> 
hold  debts  were  aD  rigidly  discharged  as  they  accrued ;  and  if  he  left  no 
effects  to  be  divided,  he  left  no  heirs  to  question  his  judgment^  or  to 
deplore  his  want  of  foresight  in  their  favour. 

I  was  now  able  to  judge  clearly  of  Rushton's  real  character.  The  vejl 
ras  withdrawn  which  had  so  long  hidden  his  secret  motives  from  me ;  the 
circumstances  were  explained  which  gave  me  natiu^  cause  for  indulging 
in  suspicions  that  proved  groundless.  His  vein  of  sarcasm  sprung  from 
a  feeling  of  disappointed  ambition^  and  perhaps  from  the  consciousness  cf 
his  having  early  fallen  into  a  social  error  which  the  world  would  not  pardon. 
In  short,  he  felt  himself  excluded  by  circumstances  from  those  curcles 
which  his  talents,  his  acquired  fortune,  and  his  aspirations  suggested  a^ 
his  natural  sphere  of  action.  The  career  of  unlimited  speculation  into 
which  he  had  plunged  seemed  to  be  dictated  less  by  a  sordid  love  of  gain 
than  the  desire  to  lord  it  over  his  fellows,  to  surprise  the  mercantile 
world  by  his  ingenuity  and  address,  and,  by  leaving  his  £une  bruited 
abroad,  to  live  in  the  opinions  of  an  age  which  passes  by  the  plodding 
and  unostentatious  in  favour  of  the  man  who  can  realize  rapid  oiid  astonnd-t 
ing  results. 

A  month  rolled  over.  The  world  ceased  to  interest  itself  with  Sir 
Bedford's  past  performances,  and  became  engrossed  with  the  eflPorts  of 
some  new  favourite.  T  had  long  shunned  all  converse  with  the  men  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  under  the  auspices  of  my  ill-fated  mentor.  Some 
lingeriBg  curiosity,  however,  as  well  as  a  foreboding  that  my  perils  wero 
not  yet  over,  led  me  into  the  City.  I  endeavoiured'  to  forget  that  I  had 
still  a  risk ;  but  the  chain  had  been  too  elaborately  wound  round  me  to 
shake  it  off  at  will.  Without  the  companionship  of  Eushton,  the  place 
looked  in  ray  eyes  as  though  its  presiding  genius  had  departed.    The 
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effects  of  the  late  orifiis,  too,  were  hardly  yet  ovttr.  Men,  if  I  migbt 
judg^  by  their  countenances,  were  still  timid  and  distnistful,  and  bnished 
by  each  other  with  hesitating  and  curious  looks.  As  I  waziideted  among 
some  of  those  once  feimiliar  purlieus,  reading  the  history  of  disaster  and 
crippled  resources  in  the  faces  of  men  who  had  formerly  worn  a  buoyaiit 
and  eteted  mien,  and  wondering  whether  any  of  my  old  ooUeagues  of  the 
Board  of  Apulxacras  wem  still  left  to  moralize  on  their  misfoiFtimes,  I 
found  my  prc^ess  barred  by  a  gesatleman,  wrapped  about  the  throat  with 
a  thick  tartan  muffler^  who  cordially  held  out  his  hand  m  toiken  of  old 
acquaintance.  A  glanoe  at  his  features,  and  the  intonation  of  a  decp^  solenm 
Toioe,  reminded  me  of  some,  guest  whom  I  had  met  at  Sir  Bedfoni's  table. 

"  Ye  dinna  ken  yer  auld  freend,  I  trow,"  said  Mr.  MThun,  remoroig 
the  plidd  from  his  face,  and  drawing  forth  his  snuff-box  and  presenting  it 
to  me.  ''It's  aye  the  way  of  the  warld,  I  fe«r«  when  ill  hide  happens. 
But  hae  ye  heard  the  news  P" 

"In  the  City?" 

''Ay.    Sir  Bedford's  turned  out  a  wonderful  prophet,  aflter  all." 

"  Oh,  I  haye  ceased  to  take  all  part  or  interest  in  the  news  here." 

"A  wonderfiiil  man,"  continued  Mn  MThun,  helping  himeelf  to  a  long 
pinch  of  snuff*  "  We  don't  foresee  anything  for  ourselves  in  this  warid. 
Aye  jiifit  a  day  behind  the  tryst.  I  made  a  sair  bmnmlie  in  not  taking  bis 
advice  anent  the  Argentine  bonds.  They  tell  me  tha4;  news  of  a  prodigious 
discovery  arrived  this  morning.  But  I  am  sick  of  all  this,"  added  Ifr. 
M'Phun,  holding  up  his  hands  by  way  of  protest, — "  vera  sick.  I  hae 
lost  half  my  siller  in  the  mi^esi  of  Ap^anras4  Hech,  sir  I  that's  learning 
wisdom  with  a  vengeance." 

"  And  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it,  too,*^  said  I,  sympathizingly. 

"  Well,  ye  hae  got  your  experience  early,  and  it  should  be  a  lesson  to 
ye  as  lang  as  ye  live..  Avoid  the  temptation  of  these  unhol}^  gains. 
Even  if  we  got  all  we  strive  for,  should  we  be  as  contented  with  our  lot  as 
the  simple  cotter  on  the  brae  side  ?  Na»  na.  Believe  me,  real  happmess 
is  not  to  be  foimd  heie  in  your  grand  dties,  nor  in  thei  eontetvtions  and 
wrastlix^  and  foolish  graspings  of  mankind." 

I  was  not  long  in  learning  the  purport  of  the  important  news  to  which 
Mr.  M'Phun  had  alluded.  I  suddenly  found  myself  sunounded  by  a  knot 
of  eager  talkers,  and  the  subject  of  congratulation  on  all  stdea.  Men 
whose  faces  I  never  saw  before  shook  my  hand,  and  etaned  in  suxpirise  at 
the  apathy  I  exhibited.  In  the  bU2z.  of  conversation  I  colight  the  words, 
*<  A  wonderful  isaidtl  An  astoundiag  realization  t  Who  oeuhi  hare 
expected  it?    Amixade,  infaot!" 

"  Yes^  nothbg  short  of  a  nurade.  And  what  a  pnmd  man  8k  Baahtcm 
would  have  been  toMlay,  had  he  been  alive  I" 

"  Pray,  caiiiyou  inform  me.what  h  the  news  f*-*what  is  this  ntiaole  ?" 
I  dema&died  of  a  bystander  whom  I  wcognieedi 

"  You  are  a  lucky  man,  sir^  and  don't  know  yotff  gqod  foitone.    Are 
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you  not  the  principal  holder  of  the  Argentine  bonds,  lately  considered  as 
so  omch  waste  paper  P^ 

"WeH,  Mfcd  What  of  that  r 

"  Why,  sir,  the  discovery  of  the  guano  islands.  Men  are  mad  this 
moming  after  Aigentme  stock." 

i  waited  for  no  further  revelations,  but  bent  my  steps  forthwith  to 
my  old  iriend  Mr.  Jeremy,  of  Thavies'  Inn.  He  was  fifi  i^oramt  as  myself 
of  the  sudden  tuiii  of  fortune  which  had  iskm  place  in  my  favour  t  told  a 
long  histovy  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Marston  Estate  had  been  converted ; 
and,  after  proceeding  to  the  City,  returned  in  breathless  haste  to  announce 
that  I  had  been  reinstated  by  an  unforeseen  accident  in  a  position  of  afflu- 
ence. ' 

With  the  exception  of  the  pleasure  I  experienced  at  the  thought  of 
rdieving  Silverthome  from  his  embarrassment,  the  news  fell  dead  upon  me. 
I  had  grown  indifferent  to  all  the  excitement  of  gain  or  loss.  I  foutid 
myself  bereft  of  friends,  oppressed  with  a  load  of  sad  memories,  itod  saw 
my  motives  unjustly  suspected  in  those  <[Uttrters  where  I  fam  hoped  to 
have  reaped  respect.  Everything  in  England  suggested  an  ever-increasing 
feeling  of  gloom  and  solitude.  The  skies  seemed  to  lower  more  heavily ; 
old  familiar  objects  which  met  my  eye  only  awakened  reminiscences  of  a 
paaiiul  nature,  that  I  wished  to  forget.  I  had  no  ties  to  bind  me  to 
home — ^I  had  indeed  no  home;  and  my  resolution  was  taken  to  leave 
Eaghad  for  ever. 

CHAPTER  XIIX. 

THB  HOUSE  OF  M0VBJ^J^G. 

CouM)  I  think  of  making  myself  a  voluntary  exilfe  without  an  interview 
with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham— -^ome  further  attempt  to  justify  my  past 
conduct,  and,  if  T  could  not  succeed  in  again  acquiring  his  good  opinioti, 
at  least  to  dear  myself  from  those  unjust  imputations  which  his  letter 
conveyed  ?  Why  should  I  now,  on  leaving  England,  aBow  my  dharacter 
to  lie  under  a  false  light  through  a  sense  of  exaggerated  and  peiiiaps  mi%. 
taken  pride?  My  feelings  had  indeed  been  wounded  by  a  s%ht;  but 
it  was  fofiy  to  treat  as  an  ihrevocable  act  that  which  might  possibly  hate 
resulted  from  a  mere  misconception  on  has  part. 

I  resolTed,  therefore,  to  take  a  more  humble  eourse,.  to  forego  some  of 
my  fomier  fedinga,  and  wait  on  Sir  Charles  at  Hurstfield,  Two  month*, 
indeed^  had  brought  about  a  calmer  and  better  state  of  mind.  The  im- 
poitant  changes  and  events  which  had  occulnred  in  so  short  a  time  served 
lisote^  drrert  my  own  egotistical  complaints,  ahd  to  lead  me  to  the  con- 
viction that  some  events  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  ablest,  mid  that  if 
I  had  snfimd  disappointments,  I  was  only  one  out  of  many  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  be  tried  and  chastened  by  an  unseen  hand  in  a  conflict  With 
adverse  and  inevitable  eircumstanoes. 
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I  proceeded  into  Kent,  feeling  that  these  would  probaWy  be  the  but 
of  the  youthful  days  I  was  destined  to  spend  in  England.  It  was  evening 
when  I  came  within  view  of  the  familiar  plantations  of  Hurstfield,  my  in- 
tention being  to  put  up  at  the  small  inn  in  the  adjoining  Tillage  for  the  night. 
As  I  approached  my  destination  the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell  struck  my  ear. 
It  was  the  knell  for  some  departed  spirit,  at  peace  with  itself  and  the  world. 
Borne  on  the  stillness  of  evening  through  the  broad  glades  of  oak,  it  came 
with  a  wailing  sound  of  mourning.  The  next  moment  a  long,  dark  pro- 
cession passed  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  slowly  dis^peared.  White 
waving  plumes !  My  frame  thrilled  with  emotion  at  the  sight.  For 
whom  could  that  impressive  apparel  of  death  be  designed  ?  Let  it  pass. 
Why  should  I  take  an  interest  in  a  spectacle  which  at  that  moment  might 
be  enacted  under  the  same  circumstances  in  a  hundred  other  places  in 
England  ?  Yet  my  heart  seemed  to  whisper  that  I  had  lost  a  friend.  I 
felt  a  strange  instinct  to  hasten  my  steps  and  follow  the  hearse  as  a 
mourner,  but  the  train  seemed  to  have  passed  away  as  silently  as  a 
vision ! 

My  landlord  received  me  with  an  embarrassing  silence  and  gravity. 
He,  too,  was  a  mourner,  and  all  his  household. 

"  You  have  arrived  rather  late,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  eon- 
ducted  me  to  a*  small  room  I  had  occupied  on  a  former  visit.  "  Miss 
Constance's  funeral  took  place  at  four  this  afternoon,— an  old  custom  of 
the  family.     The  Wyndhiams  always  bury  after  sundown." 

It  was  impossible  to  intrude  at  that  moment  upon  the  sorrows  of  a 
bereaved  family.  Yet  for  two  whole  days  I  hesitated  to  tear  myself  away 
from  the  spot ;  and  when  at  last  I  had  resolved  to  take  my  way  back  in 
solitude  to  London,  and  was  just  preparing  to  depart,  I  was  accosted  by 
one  of  the  servants  of  Sir  Charles,  who  had  accompanied  us  to  Italy, — 
the  same  man  who  found  me,  half  distracted,  stumbling  over  the  ruins  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  Fairfax's  death.  He  communicated  to  me  in  a 
whisper  that  Sir  Charles,  hearing  of  my  arrival  in  the  country  last  night, 
requested  that  I  would  do  htm  the  favour  to  repair  to  Hurstfield  with  all 
haste ;  that  he  had  most  important  communications  which  I  should  hear 
from  his  own  lips,  as  he  was  too  weak  and  agitated  to  write. 

A  new  hope  seemed  to  break  in  upon  me ;  my  heart  beat  quick  as  I 
passed  once  more  up  the  >vinding  avenue  of  old  oaks,  aldbg  the  path 
where  the  leaves  of  autumn  were  now  swept  by  the  low,  moaning  wind; 
and  with  nervous  steps  followed  the  attendant  into  the  library,  where  Sir 
Charles,  pale  and  thin,  was  waiting  to  receive  me.  As  I  entered,  he  rose 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  was  seated,  and  silently  extended  his  hand. 

"This  is  kind — ^this  is  generous.  You  come  to  comfort  an  almost 
childless  old  man.  I  have  been  hasty  and  imprudent  in  my  judgment. 
Wc  have  judged  you  unjustly.     Can  you  forgive  ?" 

I  was  taken  completely  by  surprise  at  this  sudden  burst  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  struggled  in  vain  for  words. 
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"  Tes,  we  have  indeed  misjudged  you.  But  your  strauge  intimacy 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Moutfort ;  your  association  with  that  reckless  and 
unfortunate  man.  Sir  Bedford  Bushton,  the  end  of  whose  career  I  have 
just  learnt ;  your  hesitating  language  towards  myself  on  the  subject  of 
your  pursuits  ;  your  indecision  and  absence  of  mind  at  Hampton  Severn, 
at  Hurstfield,  in  Italy, — all  served  to  excite  our  suspicions  that  you  were 
playing  a  false  and  equivocal  pai%  and  only  trifling  with  the  feelings  of 
my  daughter." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Charles—" 

"  Say  no  more,  Aubrey.  Tour  effort  was  a  generous  one.  You  sought 
to  screen  the  follies  of  your  friend.  You  perilled  your  own  happiness,  and 
almost  lost  an  inestimable  treasiu^.  Yes ;  the  evidence  of  your  innocence 
is  here/*  said  he,  holding  in  his  hand  a  packet  of  letters,  "  and  the  expla- 
nation shall  be  a  short  one.  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  and  then  let  us 
both  forget  it  for  ever." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  the  packet  before  me,  and  at  a  glance  I  recog- 
nized the  femiHar  writing  of  Louise  de  Montfort,  as  well  as  that  of  another 
female  hand. 

"  When  the  correspondence  of  Constance  with  Fairfax  was  restored  to 
us  by  his  uncle,"  said  Sir  Charles,  in  a  calm  though  tremulous  voice,  "  we 
found  tbe  handwriting  of  that  lady  who  has  been  the  subject  of  to  many 
surmises  on  our  part.  One  truth  was  at  once  revealed, — I  saw  the  rela- 
tion in  which  those  two  imhappy  beings  stood  towards  each  other,  and  I 
desired  to  know  no  more.     Can  you  forgive  ?" 

"  Forgive !"  I  echoed.  "Oh^  you  are  too  kind.  Sir  Charles.  It  is  I 
who  have  been  precipitate,  and  you  who  have  to  pardon.** 

"Then  make  your  excuses  in  that  quarter  where  your  faults  are  likely 
to  be  as  indulgently  regarded,"  he  said,  with  a  Tdnd  smile,  as  he  led  the  way 
towards  a  side  door  that  led  out  of  the  libraiy,  "  Remember  you  are  here 
to-day  a  mourner  equally  with  ourselves.  We  cannot  treat  you  as  a 
stranger." 

As  Sir  Charles  threw  open  the  door,  a  tall  figure,  attired  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  rose  gracefully  from  her  seat  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
A  sweet  sadness  was  on  the  half-averted  countenance  of  Adela  Wyndham, 
tod.  a  tear,  like  a  bright  Kquid  star,  dimmed  her  eye.  But  sorrow  had 
stolen  notliing  from  her  former  beauty.  It  was  still  the  same  placid 
countenance  which  haunted  me  in  my  early  dreams — calm,  hopeful,  and 
resigned; — a  spirit  above  this  world  ! 

The  most  solemn  moment  of  i^y  life  had  at  last  arrived.  *  Adela  ex- 
tended her  hand.  Her  head  sligMy  drooped  as  my  glance  met  hers. 
My  doubts  were  past !  I  sprang  forward  at  the  beckoning  of  Sir  Charles, 
and  was  reconciled. 

END   OP   "ATJBKET  MARSTON." 
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THE  SPOOR 

BY   CAPTAIN   A.   W.   DRAYSOX,    K.A. 

The  tenns  "Spooring"  and  ** Trailing "  are  used  to  indicate  the  art  of 
following  the  traces  of  any  animal,  or  to  discover  what  creatures  may  have 
lately  passed  over  the  ground  on  which  the  spoorer  is  himself  walking. 

This  art — for  it  really  deserves  the  name — ^is  practised  chiefly  by 
sportsmen  and  savages,  whilst  it  is  one  also  that  the  detective  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with.  The  readers  of  some  modern  sensation  novels  have 
been  favoured  with  several  items  which  belong  almost  exdujsively  to  the  ait 
of  trailing ;  whilst  also  some  modem  sciences  have  become  so,  simply  in 
consequence  of  facts  brought  to  light  by  "  spoor  "  of  various  descriptions. 

To  the  average  or  unskilled  observer,  the  discoveries  of  the  accomplished 
trailer  will  seem  quite  wonderful, — little  short  of  the  strange  results  said 
to  occur  in  connection  with  clairvoyance.  These  facts,  however,  are  really 
merely  the  result  of  observations  of  a  most  careful  nature,  and  reasoning 
based  thereon;  and  the  results  which  are  then  obtahied  are  simple 
enough. 

The  American  Edgar  Poe  wrote  several  very  interesting  tales,  in  which 
the  art  of  spooring  occupied  a  very  prominent  part ; — ^the  murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue,  for  example,  where  a  tuft  of  hair  Indicated  that  a  species 
of  baboon  had  been  the  culprit  instead  of  a  man.  The  "  Gold  Beetle," 
again,  by  the  same  author,  is-  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  trailing,  with  the 
exception  that  the  angle  of  elevation  at  which  the  telescope  was  to  be  hM 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  skull  would  have  revealed  the  sky,  but  nothing 
more.  These  and  other  similar  tales,  however,  belong  more  to  the  de- 
tective branch  of  the  subject,  whilst  it  is  our  object  to  write  a  few  pages 
on  the  more  sportsman-like  branch. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  read  spoor,  we  must  first  become  acquainted 
Avith  the  style  of  footprint  of  various  animals,  and  here  there  is  at  once  a 
very  wide  field  for  study.  It  may  certainly  be  simple  enough  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  footprints  of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cow,  or  a 
pig ;  but  in  order  to  be  an  adept  at  spoor,  we  should  be  able  to  state 
positively,  even  when  a  naked  footprint  is  seen,  whether  it  be  that  of  a 
man  or  woman,  whether  the  person  was  walking  slowly  or  quickly,  whether 
lie  or  she  was  tired  or  fresh.  We  can  also  decide  whether  the  prison  was 
lame,  and  in  some  instances  we  might  know  itho  the  person  was  whose 
footprints  .we  had  seen ;  also  we  might  state  when  the  person  had  moved 
over  the  ground  on  which  we  had  observed  his  traces. 

Let  us  now  inquire  by  what  means  these  facts  would  become  known. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  footprint  of  a  man  and  that  of  a 
woman  is  that  the  latter  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth ;  the  stride 
is  usually  shorter ;  and  if  the  foot  is  naked,  the  toes  are  less  spread.  If  a 
person  is  waDdng  quickly,  there  will  be  an  indication  towards  the  toe  of 
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an  extra  pressure  being  there  exerted.  This  is  merely  the  result  of  the 
spring  la  walking,  and  any  peison  who  walks  quickly  will  find  that  he 
does  press  the  ground  more  with  the  front  part  of  his  feet  than  when 
walking  at  an  average  pace.  When  a  person  is  very  tired,  he  usually 
drags  his  feet  along  as  though  they  were  very  heavy ;  the  elasticity  of  the 
walk  is  lost,  consequently  the  impression  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  would 
not  be  more  dearly  marked  than  that  of  the  heel.  Also  the  person  sways 
about  slightly^  so  Uiat  he  does  not  maintain  a  regular  line ;  the  impressions 
also  left  by  the  feet  vary  considerably^  because  there  is  an  irregularity  in 
the  action.  A  lame  person  can  easily  be  recognized  by  his  spoor,  for  one 
who  is  not  "  sound  "  takes  a  shorter  pace  with  the  lame  leg,  therefore  a 
short  and  a  long  pace  would  naturally  indicate  a  lame  person. 

Almost  every  individual  has  some  peculiarity,  either  in  the  shape  of 
the  feet  or  in  the  manner  of  walking :  some  turn  out  the  toes  more  than 
oHiers,  or  tread  more  on  one  side  of  the  foot  than  the  other,  or  walk  more 
on  the  heels ;  and  any  one  of  these  peculiarities,  combined  with  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  will  often  aid  us  to  individualize  a  foptprint.  We  have 
a  friend  whose  spoor  we  have  followed  for  a  mile  on  the  sands  of  the  sei^ 
shore ;  and  we  have  been  certain  it  was  his,  simply  from  the  fact  of  his 
turning  out  one  foot  more  than  the  other,  this  peculiarity  having  been 
caused  by  an  accident. 

It  is  of  course  almost  impossible  to  apply  the  art  of  spooring  to 
macadamized  roads,  paved  streets,  or  crowded  thoroughfares :  it  is  adapted 
to  the  country ;  and  the  less  populous  the  district,  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
yield  us  certain  information. 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  a  footprint  has  been  made,  is  a  subject 
that  must  be  very  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  a 
person  becomes  an  adept  in  this  branch  of  spooring.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  whether  the  sun  has  shone  freely  on  the  traces,  whether  the  dew 
could  have  fallen  on  them,  whether  they  were  entirely  or  partially  sheltered 
from  the  wind*  We  should  also  know  when  rain  fell  in  the  locality,  and  we 
$lK)\ild  also  observe  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We  have  seen  semi-savages 
who,  having  studied  a  footprint  during  several  minutes,  would  positively 
assert  thai  it  had  been  made  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  yesterday. 
And  this  was  no  mere  guess,  for  upon  bringing  another  savage  to  examine 
the  same  footmark,  he  would  give  the  same  answer,  although  unacquainted 
with  the  opinions  previously  expressed ;  and  these  statements  we  have  so 
frequently  been  able  to  test,  that  at  length  we  became  convinced  that 
spooring,  when  cultivated  in  this  way,  was  almost  like  another  sense  added 
to  those  which  we  akeady  possessed. 

The  sportsman  who  travels  into  distant  lands,  and  measures  his 
powers  and  skill  against  various  wild  beasts,  finds  that  a  knowledge  of 
spooring  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  travelling  in  a  country  which 
possesses  no  marked  features,  or  in  a  bush,  cut  up  by  paths  like  Bosa- 
mond's  bower,  it  is  often  necessary  to  follow  one's  own  traces,  in-order  to 
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.get  out  of  a  bu&h,  iuto  wbick  we  rnvg  ^^^^  ve&tBved.  The  fair  Bosunond 
would  not  long  have  remaijied  concealed  bom  the  eyes  of  a  good  9po(»er, 
for  her  traces  would  easily  have  been  followed  by  him  in  spile  of  the  intii- 
cacies  of  her  retreat. 

To  be  able  to  recognize  the  ^oor  of  any  aninud  is  the  lesolt  of  ex- 
})erience :  there  are  minute  details  which  enable  us  to  decide  upon  ^» 
species  of  animal  when  we  observe  its  footprint.;  for  e»unpie,  the  spoor  of 
a  hyena  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  dog,  with  the.exoeption  that  the  inner 
toe  of  the  first  is  much  smaller  than  is  the  exterior*  whikt  the  dcg's  eat* 
terior  toes  are  matched  in  size.  The  spoor  of  the  leopard  is  not  unliioe 
that  of  the  dog,  except  that  the  ball  of  the  foot  is  -ratlier  larger  $  and  none 
of  the  feline  tribe,  except  they  be  badly  wounded,  ever  show  the  print  of 
a  claw;  whilst  with  the  dog  tijbes  the  nails  can  always  be  seen  when  the 
.ground  is  soft,  and  the  inpipresaion  of  the  fiootmask  conaequently  distinct. 

In  the  vicinity  of  an  English  foorest  the  spooler's  skill  may  often  be 
tested,  if  he  has  to  deoide  when  he  sees  pigs'  and  when  deers'  spoor ;  tiie 
two  are  not  dissimilar,  espcept  that  the  fore  feet  of  the  deer  are  aioie  pointed 
than  are  those  of  the  pig«  wlulst  there  is  a  greater  duSerence  in  the  ihape 
of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  the  same  animal,  a  buek's  hind  feet  being  voy 
jnuch  lazger  and  more  spread  than  are  his  fore  feet. 

We  may  very  frequently  become  aware  that  there  are  animals  of  a  paor- 
ticular  description  in  most  uidikely  places,  if  we  merely  observe  or  are 
laocustomed  to  observe  spoor.  Not  many  years  ago  we  found  the  footprint 
of  a  rabbit  on  a  small  piece  of  common  land  which  was  in  daily  use  bs  a 
parade  and  cricket-ground,  and  was  surrounded  with  houses.  A  fewiinee 
bushes  were  scattered  about  on  it,  and  under  the  cover  of  one  of  these  the 
xabbit  had  made  a  hole,  aud  probably  only  ventured  out  by  night. 

Diudug  a  residence  in  Africa^  .on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  we  found 
one  morning,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  tent,  the  footpnnts  of  a  hippo- 
potamus. He  had  evidently  purposed  travelling  across  about  a  nnle  of 
•ground,  in  order  to  reach  the  sea-shore,  but  had  smelt  our  presenoe,  and 
had  retraced  his  steps.  The  spoor  of  a  hippopotamus  is  usually  only 
found  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  so  that  this  creature  was  a  gveat 
traveller,  as  he  was  ful)y  a  mile  from  any  watec — a  fact  not  likely  to  be 
^covered,  had  we  not  seen  the  spoor. 

In  order  to  discover  the  rate  at  which  an  animal  travelled,  it  is  xieces- 
•aa^  to  know  the  style  of  action  adopted.  There  are  veiy  many  animab 
that  move  in  a  similar  way«  such  as  horses  and  their  kin»  doga»  and  others. 
These  creatures  walk,  trot,  and  •  gallop.  In  walking,  a  horse  brings  his 
hind  feet  to  the  groimd  nearly  on  the  same  .spot  ikai  hia  fore  i^ie^  pie- 
vaously  occupied ;  according  to  the  stride  of  the  horse,  so  he  will  .bring 
the  hind  foot  slightly  before  or  behind  the  .point  of.  the  fore  foot.  Some 
Ikoraes  we  have  seen  overstride  in  this  manner  some  aei^en  «r  eight  inekes, 
ighilst  others  never  bring  the  hind  foot  befoi^  the  qpot  pievioualy  .occopied 
.by  thfrfoie.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  neoognize  a  friend's  horsey  its  footprints* 
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Thft  spoer  jof  a'trotiing  hctfse  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tlie  same  animal 
«h»  waydng ;  but  tkftre  will  ht  found  a  difference  in  the  deepness  of  the 
iofKBBkm,  sobd  bLko  in  the  toe  of  the  animaFs  shoe  being  more  distinctly 
marked  when  his  pace  is  the  more  rapid. 

Wbsa  oantering  or  galloping,  the  horse  leaves  four  distinct  footmarks 
ste^nlintemb^  a  longer  inlerval,  and  then  four  more,  and  so  on :  accord- 
iqg  as  the  bosae  poasesselB  a  long  or  short  stride,  so  will  the  space  covered 
by  the  ftrac  footmarfca  be  long  or  ehort.  When  a  horse  has  what  we  may 
caU  a  S|itinging  ^ollop,  or  canter,  the  interval  between  each  series  of  foot- 
ponta  is  mueh  longer  than  the  aveiage. 

In.a  wild  ooimtiy>  where  there  are  not  very  many  houses  with  slioes  on, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  reeogniKe  the  particular  footprints  or  action  of 
Sihome.  The  readers  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  may  remember  that 
Uoots  knew  thedought^s  of  Mhinro  were  before  him,  because  the  spoor 
showed  him^at  tbe  hone  they  rode  lifted  the  legs  on  the  same  side  at  the 
siBie  time,  -an  aotion  very  rare  amongst  horses  in  that  district.  We  have 
oorsclves  been  a  witness  to  an  almost  similar  case,  where  a  Hottentot  traced 
one  «f  «ar  jbst  hcnrass  simply  by  means  of  its  peoroliar  aetion,  its  spoor 
bmng  been  frequently  eroseed  by  that  of  other  horses. 

The  effect  produced  upon  spoor  by  heavy  dew,  rain,  or  wind,  varies 
conwderaMy  aoocsrding  to  the  soil.  On  sand  a  shower  of  rain  will  almost 
ohtiterate  «  footprint,  whilst  on  stiff  day  it  will  mereHy  cause  an  appearance 
of  age.  The  effect  of  dew  is  leas  than  is  that  of  rain,  but  both  a^e  the 
spoor  very  nuich.  In  very  hot  climates  there  is  usually  a  large  amount  of 
^  each  night ;  this  generally  falls  shortly  after  the  sun  has  set,  but  this 
is  not  always  aruk.  The  regular  tracker,  however,  soon  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  judge  whether  the  dew  fell  early  or  late  during  the  night,  and 
opon  this  he  is  enabled  to  decide  at  almost  what  hour  an  animal  whose 
fo0|pn&tB  are  •seen  wae  on  the  spot  where  his  traces  are  being  examined. 

On. one  ooeaaon  we  were  accompanied  to  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest 
by  a  Kaffir -q^ortaman,  whose  skill  as  a  spoorer  we  had  frequently  tested. 
V«  were  in  aearch  of  a  solitaiy  buH  elephant,  and  we  soon  came  upon  his 
tHMKB.  We  Mlowed  these  for  some  yards,  when  we  passed  under  a  tree, 
the  long  branches  of  which  were  scarcely  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Our 
dark  companion  here  examined  the  spoor  wifli  great  care,  and  after  a  close 
iuiieetion  informed  ns  that  the  animal  had  been  there  just  after  sunrise. 
It  beng  to  ua  a  matter  of  almosrt  as  great  interest  to  discover  how  this 
fact  •oould  be  known,  ae  to  find  the  elephant  himself,  we,  by  a  series  of 
qaestiona  and  answers*  heard  the  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Kaffir,  and  the 
came  «f  the  eonolusions  to  which  he  had  arrived. 

He  itM  US  that,  as  we  had  before  seen,  the  footprints  of  the  elephant 
ivewabove  all*  the  dew,  no  dew  had  fiedlen  on  his  footprints  in  the  open ; 
so  Unit  it' WIS  evddent  the  isreatnre  had  not  walked  there  either  in  the  even- 
ing or  m  Ite  -ettrly  part  of  the  night :  so  faar  he  had  ascertained  'from  the 
1  in  the  open  country,  but  the  tree  had  told  him  all  the  rest,  j 
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H«  then  pointed  out  where  the  son  hiul  risen,  and  showed  that  the 
bnmches  on  one  side  of  the  tree  might  be  quite  dried  by  the  sun,  whilst 
those  on  the  other  side  would  be  still  wet  in  consequence  of  their  remain- 
ing in  the  shade.  But  such  a  relative  condition  would  not  exist  long 
after  the  sun  had  risen,  as  the  air  soon  dries  up  the  damp  on  the  leaves. 
He  then  pointed  to  two  branches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  and  showed 
that  both  had  been  rubbed  against  by  the  elephant  in  its  passage.  On 
the  sunny  side  of  the  tree  no  drops  had  faUeoi  on  the  creature's  fbotst^, 
but  on  the  shady  side  a  whole  charge  of  little  drops  had  pitted  the  greater 
number  of  the  large  plate-like  impressions  made  by  the  animal  in  its  pas- 
SBge«  The  elephant  had  evidently  shaken  the  branch,  and  thus  showered 
down  the  yet  unabsorbed  moisture.  On  one  spot,  exactly  under  the  lowest 
part  of  a  branch,  we,  however,  observed  no  drop  marks  on  the  footprint^ 
and  slightly  further  on  the  footprints  covered  the  drop  marks.  Upon 
pointing  this  out  to  the  Kafiir,  he  immediately  explained  it  by  showing 
that  the  drops  must,  in  the  first  locality,  have  fallen  on  the  elephant's 
back,  but  in  the  second  instance  he  had  walked  over  them  after  he  had 
pushed  the  bramcli  by  his  passage*  It  was  only  those  drops  which  fell 
behind  him  which  could  be  visible  on  his  footmarks. 

Previous  to  this  experience  we  had,  when  only  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Ka&V  character  and  language,  been  frequently  puzzled  to  dis* 
cover  why  such  earnest  and  lengthy  discussions  would  frequently  occur 
amongst  our  spoorers,  before  they  agreed  or  gave  an  opinion  as  to  the 
period  at  which  some  animal  had  been  over  the  ground  on  which  we  had 
observed  his  spoor.  We  were  unaware  that  "  spoor  "  was  to  be  wwked 
out  like  a  problem,  to  decide  which  correctly,  required  very  much  more 
reasoning  and  careful  thought,  than  many  other  matters  which  at  first 
might  appear  more  difficult. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  puzzled  by  a  curious  anomaly  in  spoor, 
and  two  out  of  three  Kaffirs  were  also  unable  to  account  for  the  mystery. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former  instanoCy  the  spoor  occurred  on  rather  soft,  diy, 
dusty  soil,  that  had  been  worn  smooth  by  the  frequent  passage  of  ele- 
phants, and  was  well  adapted  for  spooring  and  noting  all  minute  details. 
Our  problem  was  this : — 

Four  elephants  had  been  drinking  at  a  pool  of  water,  and  had  thffl 
entered  the  bush.  There  was  only  one  pathway,  and  all  four  elephants 
had  apparently  entered  by  this  one  path.  Tet  upon  a  dose  examination 
we  found  that  for  the  fint  fifty  yards  there  was  only  the  spoor  of  one 
elephant,  the  footprints  of  the  others  being  invisible.  The  ground  was 
dusty,  and  several  dead  leaves  were  lying  about,  and  the  one  -  spoor  was 
very  visible,  but  no  other  footprints  could  be  seen.  How,  then,  oould 
ihk  be  explained?  We  soon  found  that  one  of  our  Kaffirs  had  a  theoiy, 
— aad  we  therefore  aaked  him  for  it, — ^whioh  was,  that  the  last  elephant 
had^brdken  off  a  lai^  branch,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  mass  of 
creepeis;  that  he  had  carried  this  in  his  trunk^  a^  tl^  ends  had  dragged 
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on  the  groond,  and  thus  swept  out  the  footprints  of  the  three  elephants 
that  had  preceded  him.  He  pomted  to  a  number  of  Mnes  in  the  dust,  as 
•  a  proof  that  something  had  been  dragged  along  the  ground.  But  his 
(pinion  was  proved  to  be  true  when  wo  advanced:  some  sixty  yards, 
for  there  we  found  the  branch  lying  in  the  path,  and  beyond  it  was  the 
distinct  spoor  of  four  elephants. 

It  takes  a  considerable  time  before  a  person  is  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since  an  impression  of 
a  foot  was  made;  no  conclusion  can  be  accurately  arrived  at  unless  we 
bor  whether  there  has  been  any  rain,  much  wind,  sunshine,  or  shade 
during  the  interval.  In  sheltered  situations  we  have  seen  a  footprint  a 
week  old,  look  as  new  as  one  whose  origin  might  have  occurred  within 
twenty- four  hours.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  rather  damp  day,  for 
the  impression  there  remains  for  many  days  without  losing  any  of  its 
minute  details. 

Although  to  the  untrained  eye  a  spoor  can  be  more  i^eadily  seen  and 
followed  on  open  ground,  than  on  grass  or  amongst  bushes,  yet  the  prac- 
tised trailer  will  desire  to  find  grass,  shrubs,  or  bushes  Which  have  been 
crashed  or  broken  by  the  animal  in  its  progress.  These  serve  as  admirable 
aids  in  ascertaining  dates,  for  all  broken  plants  tak?e  a  certain  time  to 
wither,  the  sap  to  dry,  and  the  fractures  to  become  brown  and  old-looking ; 
and  the  denizen  of  the  woods  is  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  vitality 
or  sensitiveness  of  each  description  of  plant,  and  judges  thereby  of  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  broken  or  trodden  under  foot. 

Short  ^rass  that  has  been  trodden  upon  by  such  a  massive  foot  as  that 
of  an  dephant  will  continue  to  spring  up  at  intervals  for  several  minutes : 
branches  also  that  have  been  bent  back  will  not  immediately  recover  their 
original  position,  but  a  slight  gust  of  wind  will  often  enable  them  to  do 
so,  and  a  rustling  and  sudden  jerk  of  the  branch  of  a  small  tree  is  a  hint 
which  the  spoorer  should  not  lose  sight  of. 

More  than  once  have  we  found  a  knowle^e  of  spooring  of  great  use  in 
^ding  our  bivouac,  and  we  have  thus  been  enabled  to  sleep  on  a  dry  bed 
heneath  a  tent,  instead  of  passing  the  night  in  a  torrent  of  rain  out  in  the 
open  country.  In  one  instance  we  carried  on  a  spoor  during  the  early 
part  of  a  pitch  dark  night,  and  as  our  experience  may  be  of  use  to  other 
travellers,  we  will  here  give  it. 

Having  with  a  companion  ridden  some  distance  from  the  road  pursued 
hy  our  waggons,  we  were  led  away  by  a  chase  after  a  hartbeest,  and  soon 
found  the  shades  of  evening  closing  over  us.  We  sillily  endeavooied  to 
in&ke  a  short  cut  in  order  to  regain  the  road,  but  found  our  route  intar^ 
oepted  by  Krantzes  and  a  river ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  diverge  con- 
siderably, and  we  were  at  length  obliged  to  steer  a  course  by  the  stars 
alone.  By  this  proceeding  we  avoided  the  not  uncommon  error  of  riding 
^  a  dnde.  We  knew  that  somewhere  before  us  were  three  roads,  but 
which  of  the  three  had  been  pursued  by  our  waggons  we  did  not  know  i}q\q 
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and  to  add  to  our  perplexity,  the  night  was  yeiy  dark,  ihe  stais  alone 
giving  any  light. 

At  length  we  reached  a  xoad.   but  was  this  the  right  one?  was  a* 
sepriouQ  question.    Now  the  party  to  which  we  belonged  had  two  waggons, 
several  horses,  and  some  dogs,  and  we  therefore  resorted  to  spooring  to 
decide  whether  we  were  on  their  traces. 

A  cigar  light  enabled  us  to  ignite  a  bundle  of  dry  grass,  and  this  gave 
us  sufficient  light  to  see  the  road,  upon  which  were  no  fresh  traces  of  either 
waggons,  horses,  or  dog&  Two  or  thiee  miles  further  on,  however,  another 
road  was  crossed,  and  our  illumination  showed  us  clearly  the  traces  of  our 
waggons,  horses,  dogs,  and  also  the  footprints  of  some  of  our  friends. 
We  had  then  simply  to  follow  this  beaten  track  in  order  to  seadi  our 
encampment. 

In  the  wild  regions  of  Africa  such  an  expedient  was  common  enough, 
but  it  would  probably  strike  the  resident  of  civilized  England  as  at  least 
singular  if  he  were  obliged  to  find  his  way  home  by  means  of  eKamining 
the  road  by  the  aid  of  a  wisp  of  blazing  grass. 

Spiders'  webs  are  excellent  aids  when  spooring  in  the  bush.  Spiders 
usually  make  a  fresh  web  eveiy  twenty-four  hooxs,  e^ecially  also  thej 
will  recommence  a  fresh  web  if  their  old  one  has  been  broken  down  by  any 
aocident — such  as  the  passage  of  an  animal  through  it.  If,  however,  a 
web  be  stretched  across  a  pathway,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  no 
animal  has  passed  in  that  direction  during  the  last  four  or  five  hours.  It 
ia,  however,  believed  by  Mahometans  that  when  Mahomet  concealed  him- 
self in  Mount  Bhnr,  a  spider's  web  immediately  covered  the  mouth  of  tbe 
caive,  and  thus  prevented  his  pursuers  from  seeking  for  him  therein. 

Those  persons  who  have  never  thought  about  spooring,  and  who  con- 
sequently, even  in  rural  districts  in  England,  disregard  or  overlook  tbe 
various  spoor  written  on  the  soil,  are  not  aware  how  much  that  is  intereating 
is  lost  to  them.  There  are  always  oreatures  of  some  kind  that  are  very 
shy,  or  whose  habits  are  nootumal,  and  are  consequently  rarely  seen,  hut 
they  cannot  avoid  leaving  a  spoor,  and  thus  indicating  to  the  trailer  many  of 
their  nkost  secret  habits  and  peculiarities ;  and  thus  we  may  first  obtain  a 
due  to  a  creature's  secret  retreats;  vid~8t  length  discover  him,  merely  from 
having  seen  his  spoor.  It  is  by  this  means  that  even  in  most  unlikely 
places  in  England  we  have  seen  badgers,  wild  cats,  foxes,  snakes,  hedge- 
hogs, frc.,  simply  frxnn  having  found  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  walk ;  and  thus  as  we  passed  over  a  country  we  probably  saw  more  of 
its  wild  inJisbitaiits  than  the  average  observer.  In  a  foreign  land,  how- 
ever, where  man  has  to  maintain  by  force  and  skiU  his  supremacy  over  tbe 
brute  creation,  and  sometimes  even  the  no  less  savage  native,  a  knowledge 
of  spoor  is  essential.  As  an  example  of  this,  and  in  conclusion,  we  will 
give  an  account  of  an  adventure  which  a  Dutch  boer  experienced,  and 
hvm  whose  lips  Ire  heard  the  account. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  many  Kaffir  warg.  t|jw||  |iaTe  so  often  devastated 
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portions  of  the  colony  of  tlie  Cape,  that  the  boer  was  riding  from  his  own 
fann  to  that  of  a  friend  distant  some  twenty  miles.  As  he  cantered  along 
the  road  he  carefully  examined  the  surrounding  bush,  hills,  and  country, 
and  also  tbe  ground  over  which  he  was  travelling.  When  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  a  drift  or  river  crossing,  he  observed  the  print  of  three 
naked  men's  feet  on  the  road,  and  these  indicated  that  those  who  had  made 
the  marks  had  entered  the  bush  and  gone  towards  the  drift,  a  favourite 
place  for  an  ambuscade,  as  the  horse  can  only  cross  the  river  at  a  foot* 
pace,  and  thus  affords  a  very  good  chance  to  an  indifferent  marksman. 
The  boer  also  saw  that,  from  the  direction  in  which  the  men  had  come, 
they  must  have  lately  passed  over  a  ridge  from  which  he,  as  he  approached, 
must  have  been  visible.  "  KaflSr  robbers  and  ambuscade !"  was  thus 
plainly  written  to  the  boer,  who  immediately  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
back,  intending  to  ride  rapidly  to  another  drift,  and  try  to  cross  the  stream 
at  a  less  dangerous  place. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  he  wheel  his  hors6  about,  and  commence  lus 
letreat,  than  the  KafSrs,  who  were  concealed  near  the  stream,  found  that 
their  spoor  had  been  discovered  and  recognized.  They  gave  their  usual 
defiant  ydl, — "Ou  ya  goka  /" — and  fired  two  pr  three  long  shots  at  the 
retreating  horseman,  who  escaped  unhurt,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Kaffirs'  muskets. 

The  apparently  trifliQg  fact  of  having  observed  the  print  of  naked  feet 
on  the  groimd  undoubtedly  saved  the  boer's  life. 
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I  Ksovr  that  many,  if  not  meet  sensible  people,  so  caBed,  laugh  to  scorn 
the  bare  notion  of  attaching  any  importance  to  dreams.  I  confess  I  do 
not.  I  believe  that  many  persons  are  nowadays,  as  Joseph  was  of  old, 
warned  of  God  in  a  dream.  Apart  from  all  credulity  and  superstition, 
totally  distinct  from  rappings,  mediums,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  same 
class,  whereby  the  unwary  are  deluded,  and  others  diverted  or  disgusted, 
as  the  case  may  be,  stand  many  well-authenticated  instances  of  dreams, 
which  have  more  than  once  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  long-concealed 
crime,  and  the  detection  of  the  criminal. 

Many  of  ray  reader*  will  remember  the  case  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers not  many  months  ago,  with  names  and  dates  given,  of  the  man  who 
committed,  or  was  supposed  to  have  committed,  suicide.  He  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  all  search  for  him  proved  unavailing  until  a  well  on  the 
premises  was  examined,  in  consequence  of  his  sister  having  dreamed  that 
she  saw  a  man  standing  beside  it  with  his  hat  on,  the  ni^t  her  brother 
was  firet  missed ;  and  there  the  body  was  found.  A  singular  coincidence, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  is  equally  singular,  and  undeniably 
true.  It  was  told  me  by  my  friend  the  incumbent  of  Claystone,  to  whom 
the  scene  of  it  aaid  the  actors  in  it  were  both  well  known.  Ho  was  a 
college  chum  of  mine ;  aod  though  when  we  left  Oxford  and  went  our 
several  ways  in  the  world — ^he  to  his  first  cure,  and  I  to  my  chambers 
in  the  Temple— our  personal  intercourse  was  necessarily  intenrupted,  our 
Mendship  has  coirtinued  undiminished  to  this  day ;  and  whenever  I  can 
take  a  holiday,  I  am  sure  of  a  oordial  welcome  at  Olaystone  Parsonage. 

One  evening  during  my  last  visit  we  were  sauntering  up  and  down 
under  the  limes  which  bordered  the  drive  on  either  side,  smoking,  and 
talking  over  old  f  imes,  when,  just  as  we  neared  the  gate,  which  commanded 
a  good  sweep  of  the  road,  an  old-fashioned  yellow  fly  came  in  «ghi.  Old- 
fashioned  is  a  mild  form  of  expression ;  to  me  theare  was  something  ghostly 
about  it.  It  might  have  been  the  identical  coach  in  which  Miss  Havisham, 
Estella,  and  Pip  sat,  and  waved  flag«  out  of  the  windows  (I  belienre  that 
was  a  black  velvet  one,  by  the  way),  according  to  that  Toracious  hero's 
account  of  his  first  interview  with  the  forlorn  lady.  This  pond^nous 
yellow  vehicle  gave  one  the  Idea  of  having  kin — covered  with  cobwebs 
without,  mouldy  abd  m6th-eaten  within— in  the  neglected  ooach-house 
of  some  de^terted  inn  fof  generations. 

"  Where  ilpon  earth  do^s  that  venerable  specimen  of  antiquityJcoBie 
£rtnn  P"  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  as  the  ydlow  fty  approached  us  at  apace 
that  would  have  driten  any  ordinarily  energetic  traveller  to  distraction. 

"  The  •White  Hart,*  at  Playford,"  was  my  friend's  repiyv 

*'  Wen,  the  place  does  look  as  if  it  had  beenasleep  for  the  last  hundred 
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years,  but  I  should  have  given  it  credit  for  being  able  to  turn  out  some- 
thing a  little  more  mofiem  tlnm  tiiat  in  %h9  mieteentb  century.  Fancy- 
any  one  in  their  sober  senses  crawling  along  in  such  a  machine,  when  one 
can  do  the  distainee  by  rail  in  ten  minates  I  Who  may  that  benighted 
indiridiialbe?" 

"  Our  £rieiid  of  the  Hill  Hottse." 

"NofcMw.Cuiiliflfc?" 

"  The  same." 

"  She  would  hare  got  beck  sooner  if  she  had  waited  for  the  next  train/' 

'*  Trains  make  no  difference  to  her.  She  never  travels  by  rail  if  she 
can  help  it." 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  surely  expect  me  to  believe  that  h^ 
ereeping  along  in  that  rickety  old  vehicle  is  &  matter  of  choice  P" 

"  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  She  always  employs  it  for  her  journeys 
to  and  from  Pkyford ;  I  don't  suppose  she  would  think  herealf  safe  in  any 
other." 

*'  What  an  imaecountaUe  whim  1"  I  remarked. 

"No,  hardly  that,"  replied  Merion;  "at  leasts  to  those  who  know 
the  cause  of  her  apparent  timidity.  There  are  some  curious  cdxcumstanoes 
connected  with  it." 

"What  may  they  be?" 

"  Come  and  sit  in  the  porch.,  and  you  shall  hear." 

I  obeyed ;  and  trhen  we  were  comfortably  settled  on  the  bench  in  the 
oomfortable  poech  before  the  parsonage  door,  my  friend  toM  me  the  foUow- 
ing  story. 

"It  mast  h&ve  been  about  eight  years  ago,V  he  said,  "th^tlfirat 
became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cunliffe.  I  was  retuxsung  from  S]ough, 
whither  I  had  nm  down  about  a  curacy  m  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  I 
was  in  Izeaty,  and  the  only  occupant  of  the  oarriage  beside  myself  was  a 
gentlemanly  man,  between  thirty  and  forty,  I  should  say.  We  fell  into  con- 
▼CEsation,  and  when  we  reached  Paddington  left  the  station  together*  and 
stood  talking  outside  for  a  few  minutes ;  then,  hailing  a  cab,  he  jumped  in, 
and  was  rapidly  dzuren  off;  He  was  no  sooner  gone  Ham  I  stumbled  over 
something ;  ai^  picking  it  up,  found  it  was  a  pocket-book;,  wtiichinust,  I 
ieh  ooDvinoed,  beion^p  to  him  9  no  one  else  lunring  been  near  enough  to 
diop'itjttsttlMfe« 

"  I  had  no  clue  to  my  fiBllov-tr»veUer,--<did  not  even  know  his  name, — 
and  the  pocket-book  was  bulky.  I  opened  it,  and  found,  notes  and  gold  to  a 
krgeamoimt^  but  no  address ;  only  the  name  of  'Soger  Cunliffe'  attached  to 
one  or  two  memorandums.  So  there  was  nothing  finr  it  but  either  to  adver- 
tise it  mysdf,  or  wait  till  s^me  one  else  did.  I  chose  the  latter  course ;  and, 
Bs  I  eipecfced,  it  figured  in  the  second  column  of  the  Tinm.  next  nuu^ 
ing;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  restoring  it  to  the  owner,  who  proved  to  be  my 
travelling  oompaaion  ai  the  day  befom.  This  led  to  oar  furQier  aoquaint- 
snee.    I  dined  with  him  0»  ffttrfon  that  evening  (his  wife  was  ot^their 
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coontiy  bpuse,  and  lie  in  town  on  Iiut ineasX  ^^  ^  ve  riuiok  hmaii»  w1m& 
I  came  away,  he  gaTe-mea.cprdial.iByitation.ta.Olaystotte. 

"It  was  somd jnQn^ before  I  oould  wrvi  mytdf  elf  it,  ho#eret*,  for 
my  vectoir^s  health  ol^ged  him.  to>  go  abroad  ior  a  time,  .mid  cameqoentlgr 
all  the  Wor^  pf  the  parish  deyolved  upon  me.  Very  hasd  work  it  wai^  t09; 
and  when,  towards  the.  qlpse-  of  th^  saniBWif,  Jir,<  CwBiMt'  wrote/ to  me, 
renewing  ^s  invitation  in  yery  pxessing  terms,  I  gledlj  aocepted  it,  for  I 
really  needed  a  holiday. 

'^  Accordingly  I  went,  and  met  with a» warm "wciieQaieifeoiB  hiiinfalf  and 
his  wife.  She  was  a  simple-wnded^  wanQ-heaited.ecQ«tQgt,  whb-whom  I 
felt  at  home  at  once, — always  l?Pght  and  cheerful,  and.d^oted  to -her  bus- 
b^;,  indeed,  she  scarcely  seemed  happy  wben^he  wea  out  of  her  sig^t 
I  spent  a  few  weeks  there  Tary  pleasaiitly,  ami  on  leaTing  promiBed  torpay 
them  another  visit  at  the  eaidiest^o^ortunity. 

''  Many  months  after,  I  was  greatly  suipcwd  to  seotm  a  letter  from 
my  new  friend,  offering  m^ethe  Incnmbency  of  Ciaystone,  to  ti^iicb,  it 
appears,  he  had  the  a.Uerna|ti9  prosentation*  and  urgieg^mgr  aeceptenceof  it. 
Of  course  I  djid| accept. it;  ;and  as.  Uie  parsonage  neededf  seme>repain  and 
alterations,  and  my  engagement  in  Beikshire  would  terminate  HAziy  e 
month  before  they  could  be  completed,  the  Cuoliffes  begged  me  to  make 
their  house  my  home  until  my  own  was  ready  for  mew  IUa  I  was  Bot&ing 
loth  to  do,  after  my  ploasing  experience  pf  a lonner  visit;  eO'  I  todtthem 
at  the&  word;  packed  up  my  tcc^  (I  W3u  a  bacbeloff  in  ill09e.dii|rs)»  and 
went.  I  found  .them  the  kindest  friends.  They-  intiodiiced  ni» '  to  my 
parisliioners  and  neighbours,  entered  warmly  into  all  «9Ly  pleas  for  dnreh, 
school,  (^ubs,  and  the  like«  and  Mrs.  Cunliiib  heiself  ^opeiiatended  the 
'  setting  to  rights  ^  a^  the  parspns^e.  At.  last  iht  piqMailieiie  were  mmAf 
concluded^, and  I  w^  to  leave  them  in  a  day  or  two, 

"One  mornings  when  we  met  at  hreAfest  as  iftsual)  I  svw 
instantly  that  they  were  both  very  much  diseompeBed.  Mr..  Qinlifie 
appeared  vexed,,  and  inclined  to  be  ioitable;  mrkile  liis<  wife  wee  prie  and 
silent,  and  her  haiod  shook  so  that  -she  eould  hdsdly^  pour  oui  tiie  lea. 
Once  or  twice,  when  I  spoke  to  her,  she  scarcely  seemed  tOMhesr,  and 
made  no  answer  for  a  moment;  tfaien,  with, a  ettfrtvahe  i^bgieed  for 
being  so  absent.  '  You  must  think  me  very  nide.  Mi!,  Iforton,'  she  said 
at  last,  '  but  indeed  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  had  a  bad  night,  aod  tint 
always  upsets  me  a|id  makes  me  nervoos;'  and  sheetai?e«ed  «■  «!».  spoke, 
as  if  the  mere  thought  of  it  disturbed;  her.     .  . 

^' '  Merton/  said  Mr«  Cunliffe,  looking  up  from  his-  lstt»a» '  yoa^ll  go 
to  Play  ford  with  us  this  morning?    We  shall  stavi  about  eleven.' 

'^'Xbank  you/  I  was  begiiming»  when  Mrs^.  Gmdifib  esdeimd, 
hastily,—  .  .       - 

"  *  Oh,  Boger,  you  won't  go  to-day  ?    Don't  i--^ray  doh't  P 

"  'Nonsense,  my  deari'  he  answered,  hastily.*^* IMJ^Eton,  you'^  go?* 

" '  If  you  woidd  only  give  it  up  for  ti^da^  ['  petsisied  his  wife^  in 
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tones  of  agonized  entieaty,  which,  I  confess,  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
totally  inexplicable.     '  Do  be  persuaded  by  me.' 

"  *  My  dear  Annabel/  he  said,  gravely,  *  this  is  absolute  folly.  I  must 
go  to-daj«  Wby  not,  as  well  as  any  other  day  ?  You  can  do  as  you  like 
about  it.  You  really  should  not  allow  such  a  foolish  thing  to  upset  you 
so.'    And  gathering  up  his  papers,  he  left  the  room. 

"He. had  scarcely  done  so  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  lady 
burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  say, 
and,  thinking  she  would  be  better  alone,  was  making  towards  the  door ; 
bat,  cheeking  her  tears,  she  sobbed  out,  '  Don't  go  away,  Mr.  Merton.' 

"  As  I  still  hesitated,  with  my  hand  on  the  door,  she  got  up,  rapidly 
ck)sed  it,  and  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  continued,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Merton, 
for  pity's  sake,  don't  let  my  husband  go  to  Playford  this  morning  !  Use 
all  your  influence  with  him.  Persuade  him  to  stay  at  home ;  or  prevent 
Ids  going  in  some  way  or  other.' 

"  *  My  dear  lacfy,*  I  said,  *  I  will  do  all  I  can,  as  you  so  earnestly  desh-e 
it;  but  indeed  I  have  no  influence  with  him;  and  if  I  had,  what 
ttgnment  could  I  nseP  You  would  surely  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  I.' 

"  •!  do  earnestly  desire  it!'  she  cried,  vehemently,  repeating  my  words. 
*I  have  begi^  and  prayed  him  to  give  it  up,  but  it  is  of  no  use — none. 
He  ^itiU  not  listen  to  me.'  She  waited,  wringing  her  hands,  and  pacing 
op  and  down  the  room  in  her  intense  agitation. 

"'Do.yon  believe  ia  dreams?*  she  began  again,  after  a  moment's 
^enoe.  '  I  Ind  a  dream  last  night, — such  a  dream  I'  and  she  shuddered 
at  the  bare  leeolkdion  of  it.  '  I  thought  that  we  were  driving  in  the 
pbaeton  along  the  road  to  Playford,  my  husband  and  I;  and  just  as  we 
came  to  the  bend  in  the  road  beyond  the  entrance  to  Barfield  Wood,  the 
barses  shied  at  a  heap  of  stones  by  the  roadside,  and  he  was  thrown  out 
and  kflled.  I  saw  it  all  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now.  I  saw  him  lying 
there  in  the  road  by  that  heap  of  stones,  dead — bead  !*  she  repeated, 
in  a  harsh  whisper,  with  dilated  eyes,  and  every  vestige  of  colour  gone 
(torn  her  face. 

*•  I  tried  to  soothe  her  by  suggesting  that  it  was  only  a  dream, — that 
sbe  was  nervous, — ^but  it  was  useless ;  she  went  on  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  me. 

"  *  I  awoke,  tremblittg  in  every  Kmb,  and  my  ciy  of  horror  woke  Roger. 
He  tried  to  calm  me,  and  after  a  while  I  fell  asleep  again.  I  dreamed  it 
a  second  time,  and  started  up  in  affright.  Hoping  to  dispel  the  impres- 
sion, I  got  up  and  walked  about  for  some  time  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  I 
vent  to  sleep  once  more,  only  to  dream  the  same  thing  over  again.  And 
I  know  it  is  a  warning.  Eoger  only  laughs,  and  says  I  am  foolish  and 
nervous ;  but  I  feel  it  will  come  true !'  and  her  sobs  broke  out  afresh. 

"Her  fears  must  have  infected  me,  for  I  felt  far  from  comfortable 
myself.    However,  I  went  to  Mr.  Cunlitfe,  whom  I  found  walking  up  and 
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down  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  smgildQg,  and  I  ende«roured  to 
alter  his  intention,  but  without  success. 

"  *  Ah,  I  see  Bel  has  been  talking  to  you,'  he  said,  between  tiie  puffa 
of  his  cigar.  '  The  idea  of  your  listening  to  such  nonsense^  ^od  you  a 
parson  V 

" '  But  Mrs.  Cunliffe's  dream  seems  to  have  made  such  a  painfid  impres- 
sion upon  her,'  I  urged,  '  that  if  you  really  could  put  off  this  journey—' 

'* ' My  dear  Mertoni  I  really  can't.  I  muH  go  to-day,  as  I  t^ld  her; 
so  there's  an  end  of  it.' 

"  At  eleven  o'dock  the  carriage  came  round ;  and  as  I  was  wondering 
whether  Mrs.  CunlifiFe  would  venture  to  accompany  her  husband,  she 
appeared  on  the  doorstep  raady  dressed  for  the  drive. 

"  'That's  right,  Bel,'  said  Cunliffe,  as  I  helped  her  into  the  phaeton: 
*  Merton  will  follow  us  on  horseback.' 

"  She  only  look^  her  thanks ;  I  saw  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  spesk. 
I  had  to  wait  for  the  horse,  so  that  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  before  I  set  off;  but  I  pushed  on,  thinking  I  should  soon  over** 
take  them. 

'*  The  village,  as  you  know,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  fnym  the 
high  road,  and  I  had  to  walk  the  horse  over  the  woret  bits  in  the  Isne— 
a  rough  road  at  the  best  of  times, — ^which  rather  delayed  me.  I  was 
making  the  best  of  it,  and  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  momingy  when* 
at  the  last  turn  in  the  lane,  about  a  hundred  yards  on  this  side  of  the 
turnpike  gate,  who  should  I  come  upon  but  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  walking. 

**  *  You  axe  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Merton,'  she  said ;  '  but  my 
head  aches  so  violently,  and  I  feel  altogether  so  ill,  that  I  really  could  not 
go  on ;  80  I  turned  back,  as  you  see.' 

"I  immediately  volunteered  returning  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it.  'You'll  soon  overtake  the  cflosriage,'  she  lenttrked^  so  with 
a  parting  bow  I  rode  on. 

"  Just  as  I  pa6sed«  through  the  gate.  Dr.  Price's  groom  came  up  at  a 
hand-gallop,  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

*' '  Mr.  Cunliffe  ?'  I  asked,  with  a  sudden  presentiment  of  evil,  befoce 
the  man  could  speak. 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  he  answered,  mechanically  touching  his  hat. 

"'NotkiUedP' 

"  '  I'm  afraid  so,  sir.  Master's  with  him  now,  and  he  sent  me  on  for 
you.' 

''  I  waited  for  no  more,  but  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  quickly  reached 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  The  catastrophe  was  precisely  that  which  Mrs. 
Cunliffe  had  seen  in  her  dream.  It  must  have  taken  place  at  the  exact 
spot  she  had  specified, — the  very],bend  of  the  road,  with  the  heap  of  stones 
at  the  aide,  that  she  had  described;  and  on  the  pathway  on  the  other  side 
lay  Mr.  Cunliffe,  to  all  appearance  dead. 

''Dr.  Price  was  bending  over  him,  and  some  menrwim  bringing  up 
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the  gate  of  a  neighbonnng  field,  wMch  they  had  taken  off  its  hinges,  and 
of  which,  with  the  cushions  and  rugs  from  the  carriage,  we  made  a  rude 
kind  of  litter. 

" '  Not  dead,  I  hope  ?'  I  said,  as,  with  the  doctor's  help,  we  moved  him 
caiefully,  and  Jaid  him  on  it. 

***Not  quSie,  but  nearly  as  bad.    HcTl  never  recover  it.* 
•*  •  Concussion  of  the  brain  f 

" '  Yea.  He  may  rally ;  but  if  he  does,  it  will  be  only  for  a  time.  A 
month  at  most  will  end  it.' 

"•Who is  to  tdl  that  poor  thing?'  I  asked,  involuntarily.  'It  vnU. 
break  her  heart.' 

"*You  must,'  said  Dr.  Price,  decisively.  'There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,'  he  oontinued ;  *  go  on  and  break  it  to  her.  We  shall  follow  you 
slowly.' 

"  I  turned  back  with  a  heavy  heart.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  scenes 
of  auflfering  and  sorrow,  I  shrunk  from  the  task ;  I  fairly  dreaded  it. 
But  it  must  be  done,  and  that  speedily;  so,  with  a  prayer  for  them  both 
on  my  lips,  I  rode  on. 

"  You  know  the  situation  of  the  house.  Well,  when  I  reached  the  first 
gate,  I  caught  the  flutter  of  a  light  dress  between  the  trees  that  bordered 
the  drive,  and  I  knew  it  was  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  watching.  I  caUed  the  man 
who  was  clipping  the  hedge,  and,  telling  him  in  a  few  words  what  had 
happened,  sent  him  round  to  the  stables  with  the  horse,  and  walked  on 
towards  her. 

"*You  are  come  to  tell  me,'  she  said,  when  I  got  near  enough  to 
speak.  *  You  need  not ;  I  know  it  all.  I  knew  it  would  be  so.^  I  must 
go  and  make  ready  for  him;'  and  she  walked  steadily  into  the  house, 
foQowcd  by  the  dog. 

"I  was  fairiy  astounded.  Kemembering  the  scene  of  the  morning,  and 
ber  uncontrollable  agitation,  I  had  almost  feared  to  [^think  of  the  effect  the 
sad  tidings  I  bore  might  have  upon  her ;  and  here  she  was,  calm  and 
collected,  giving  her  orders  with  wonderful  forethought  and  precision,  and 
seeing  them  executed  herself  then  and  there. 

"Presently  she  came  out,  saying  all  was  ready,  and,  taking  her  stand 
beside  me,  resumed  her  watch,  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped,  and  a  face 
^  marble  :  the  dog  was  still  at  her  side.  She  never  asked  a  single  ques- 
tion, never  littered  a  sound,  until  the  mournful  procession  came  in  sight. 
Jnst  as  they  appeared  at  the  outer  gate,  Eollo  set  up  a  prolonged  howl. 
Tbc  sound  seemed  to  rouse  her;  for  suddenly  grasping  my  arm,  and 
looking  into  my  eyes,  she  gasped  out,  *  Dead  ?' 
"•No!'     It  was  all  I  could  say. 

*'  *  Thank  Grod ! '  and  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke  again  until  the 
^**rer8  paused  at  the  door  with  their  unconscious  burden.  Then  she 
stepped  forward,  drew  aside  the  handkerchief  which  concealed  the  features, 
tossed  the  poor  white  face,  and  led  the  way  into  the  house  and  ini^>l^le 
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room,  which  neither  persuasion  nor  entreaty  could  induce  her  afterwards 

to  leave.  i  '  [/!  !/^   '!  //     "  i'l  /  [  ' 

"  When  Dr.  Price  came  out,  he  gaye  me  the  particulars  of  the  accident, 
which  in  e<rer5r' rsspeot  iaUicd  exoctly  with  the  AcotHmt.Qf  .{t  gvwi  ^bat, 
morning  by  Mrs.  Gunlxfie  as-  fit<  oecnrred  ia  hfir  direami.  •.  He  2ia4  them  from 
a-tmveller  wJ&6  wai  passing  at  the  tim^^  and  who  im^medidrtiely,  drove  on  to 
Flayfoitd  to'ftteh  him.  This  geaiileman  wa4  about  twenty  yards  behind 
tl^b  oarriagfr,  he  told  the  doctor;  wiien  tho  horses  budddnly  shied. at  the 
heap  of  stones^  aiod  oDertunied  the  phaelon,  ^ging,  Mt,  CunliSe  out  on 
his  head.  :  He<  instantly  called  to  some  mta  wbo  Were  at  wock  in  e  field 
neba*,  and  left  them  wijtdi  the  sufferer  while  he  went  off  foir  fmsi^nco*" 

'' Arery,  veuy  remaricahle  eoineudence,  eertaiillyif  said  f <  as  Merton 
tool  a  pull  at  his  Gi^ar*.    '^  I  sutppose  the  poor  fe&w  died,  then  ?"  . 

'^  Yes,"  he- answered*  *<H&  nitiiei  as  Dr.  Price  bad  fo^ietoldy  apd 
aifter  ^bout  a  fotrtnight  was  able  to  be  whe^d  into  his*  atudy  for  an  hour 
or  two  eveiy  day ;  but  he  harped  continually  iqion  going  out  of  doors^ 

>  ^'  'He  should  never  get  well/  he  saidi  f  unlefis  be  could  get  juoktp  the 
fiesh  air  again.'-  The  doctor  said  he  had  bettei:  have  his;  way  about  it — it 
eoidd  not.  hurt  Idin*;  so  cine<  day  we  managed  to  get  him  iOut  qq  the 
terrace.  It  waa  a  lately  autumn  motning,  warm  and  stiU  as  summer,  and 
my  poor  friend  sat  £»r«  while  oik  the  bench  ncai'  tiie  porch»  drinUng  in 
tJie. soft  air  as<  if  it  gate  him  new  lifs^  and  gazing  on  the  famflier  landscape 
])efore  him  asiifhe  eonld  not  tnjdy>iieiK)ughv  '  t 

«'^  I  feel  so  much  better  to-day,  Bel/  he  sidd  at  last;  .<  but  I  thiak 
1*11  go  in  now  J  I'm' gcJtting  tiled.*  ... 

*^  We  helpedhiin  back  into  the  houde,  and  he  auddetily  dropped  on  a 
^aar  in  the ^hall^*  saying  that  .he  mn8t.rest»<— >laidi  his  head  QH  his  wife'^ 
shoulder,  and  was  gone  in  a  momelit J' 
'    ** Poor  thing  1  whatA  ahocfc.for  her!"  • 

^'Atiirst  shewfls  intdnsolablBS'she  ^hiui  httfielf  up  wid  would  see 
ndbody.  Por  moieJbhaai  iwelvfe  montJia.  she  never  went* outdido: the  door; 
4iid  thbugh  after,  a  time  she  admitted  her' old 'firiendfl,  and  began  to  go 
«bout  the  village  hetaelf  again;  I  don't  think  she  has  w^  thoroughly  got 
•over  her  loss.  ETiin.  noiw  she  lesdatcly  declines*  all  Tisitii^. .  She  did  not 
Ift^r^de  ber  widow <s  moumiikg  for  fom^.yeeirs;  and  I  believe  sbernever 
w«nt-along  the  road  whexe  the.  aocidnut  happened  until  abdut  six  months 
sigo.:  In  iaet,  she  iia  sol  netvoaa  about /driving) >  even  with. the. steadiest 
hJories,  thai  it  isa  perfect  penance  to  her  to  go  aaywhece." 

"  I  don^t  wander  at  it,  afibcT'  what  you  ihare  told  me/f  I  answei^d. 
And  r  neter/Tiow' hear' the  subject  mentioned' without'  thinking  of 
Annab^^'s  Dreamy  fand  ka  melanoboly  fiilfiliiwfeit. 
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EvuK  ler  engintor&f,'  in  desoribh^  foieign  and  nnfatntljar  measttJemgnto, 
oommmicel  by  girifig  a<  £aniiliar  scale  of  eompsrisdii,  tb  wbioh  the  reader 
may,  when  needftd,  mfet;'i&,  on  tkis  oodasioo^  sliall  L  TJHib  is  iadis-. 
paisable;  for,  trippingly  a^  the  human' tdu^egir^s  utterance  to  such  iiik' 
words  as  millions  and  bHliobd,  the  tmman  mind,  without  some  ready 
oompflrisNiMi  to  fall  l)ack  i^on,  is  soirietimbs  unoblB  io>  grasp  the  very  largo 
pur^cHt  of  iht  same.  Thousands  represent  about  the  veiy  largest  numeral 
idea  that  the  mind  can  lay  hoid  of  without  some  special  training  Cor  the 
occasion,  lliat  a  miUion  is  a  thousand  tikoosaindsy  and  a  billion  is  a 
million  millions,  we  most  of  us  know.  As  fibr  the  millions,  the  numbes 
of  iheir  component  parts  is  not  so  oterwhdmingly  great  but  that  armind, 
if  it  be  not  toirpid  bdow  the  aremge,  may  try  tobuild  them  up  ideally  out 
of  some  individual  units  feigned  for  the  occasion :  <lhey  may  be  sand-grains 
piled  up  int6  a  heap,  or  inches  a  million  times  xt^eated  on  on  extended 
fine;  c^  pethiips^l^e  idea  of  time  may  be  found  Inoet: congenial  to  som0 
tempa^ainents,-^millions  or  billions  of  seconds  being  coUeetedi  together  into 
miautes,  hours;  days^  and  years^  Leaving  the  millions  to  taike  care. of 
tbemdeheSi  let  us  attack  the  problem  of  aggregating  a  billion  secondsi 
sees^  what  they  oome  to:  The  calcnlaitor  is '  sitting  dowu^  watch  iiu 
hand ;  the  watch  ticking  seconds  as  usual :  how  Ibng' would  thaticalculdtot 
Iiave  to  count  wesxily  on  before  the  aggregate  of  a  billion  seconds  would 
have  been  ticked  off  in  one  large  sum  total  P  Jiat  tJdriy^one  (hommti 
9u  lamited  and  mveni^fioe  yeays,  should  the  oalculatotr  live  so  long ! 
8aoh,  then,  i»the  scale  of  measurement  whieh  the .  reader  may  refeo  t^ 
purposes  of  contemplation,  so  often  as  I  shall  haFC  to  write  o£  billions^    • 

Some  of  the  most  exalted  thoughts  that  ean  leave  their  impress  on  the 
nind  ate  suggested  by' thd  words  ^'finite"  and  '"^infinite."  The  idea  of 
finality-^a  Btoppinfg  short,  or  cteasiiag  to  be^*^  soidiffioulttolrealizefthe 
eadelivour  to  do^  so  pats  the  mind  so  painftilly  on  the  stretch,  that^  foe  very 
<^ge  and  sokoe,  imagination  flees  to<  the  antipodes,  and  encountersi.a 
diffiecdty  tfo  less  great  iti  endeavourii^  to  grasp  the  infinite. 

Uany  persons  decdve  themselves  in  whatoonceiiis  ideastof  thefinito 
-^iutlify.  To  many  minds^  notionis  of  coming  ta'an  end  .are  suggested 
by  the  v^'  oonditioHB  of  human  existence^  by  the  gsand  climaix  of  death, 
not  to  mention  thodsandfl  of  passing  phenomena,  tombustion  amongst  thie 
for^ttost.  '  This  con  only  hogpen  to  uncultivated  mindsy  however;  or, 
ttoiei  pvoferly  speaking,  to  minds  that  have:  been  cultivated  only  up  to 
that  limit  of  little  knowledge  which  the  poet  has  teld  us  is  so  dangerous. 
It  is  ^eiy  jare  that  the  uncultivated  savage  holds  to  the  belief  that  with 
^h  comes  aniuhilation.  Vague  and  undefined  though  his  ideas  of  a 
future  may  be,  the  true  savage,  nevertheless,  usually  believes  in  such  a 
8tate  of  existence.     The  peculiar  form  of  scepticism  which  refuses  ^^\^ 
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accredit  a  state  of  post-mortuary  existence  is  the  product  of  that  crude 
and  superficial  civilization,  the  firat  evidence  of  which  is  a  mind  arrogant 
in  the  power  of  its  own  judgment.  The  wild  flowers  of  poetry  that 
bloomed  upon  the  savage  heath  have  been  plucked  up,  and  the  soil 
upturned  by  the  delving  spade  of  philosophy ;  but  no  golden  crops  as  yet 
have  sprung  to  compensate  for  the  flowers  cast  away.  Allis  a  black,  blank 
tilth  for  the  present,  harsh  and  unattractive, — a  thing  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

If  the  idea  of  finality — the  Jinite — ^be  easy  to  gfasp,  this  result  can 
only  happen  from  insufficient  knowledge,  firom  an  inadequate  acquaintance 
with  illustrative  cases.  With  more  knowledge  come  more  difficulties, 
but  not  till  then ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words  Infinity,  Eternity, 
beget  ideas  that  wholly  transcend  the  faculty  of  the  mind  to  grasp,  savage 
or  sage,  uneducated  or  educated;  the  idea  being  one  that  puzzles  all 
minds  alike;  and  yet  the  faith  in  an  eternity,  an  infinity,  is  one  from 
which  no  cultivated  mind  can  escape.  The  very  fact  of  our  separate 
individual  existence  cannot  well  fail  to  set  the  mind  thinking'  on  con- 
ditions and  characteristics  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  That  we  do 
exist,  is  a  proposition  so  self-obvious  that  it  needs  no  demonstration. 
That  after  death  each  of  us  shall  exist,  is  an  actual  tenet  of  belief  with  a 
very  large  majority,  and  a  professed  tenet  of  disbelief  held  by  a  very 
small  minority.  A  professed  tenet y  because,  if  the  negative  hypothesis  be 
provisionally  accepted,  and  the  specific  elements  of  it  analj'zed  out,  then  the 
issue  is  arrived  at  that  the  tenet  of  annihilation  with  death  is  very  far  from 
leading  to  a  deduction  sharp  and  decisive.  The  thinker's  mind  will  be 
found  wafted  away  to  some  vague  realm  of  dream  and  cloudland,  and 
mist  and  haze,  where  species  are  blent  in  confusion ;  where  reason,  veiled 
and  shrouded,  yielding  to  influences  around,  has  become  even  as  a  corpse. 

Once  upon  a  time  most  of  us  will  probably  have  met  with  some  indi- 
vidual who  professed  to  believe  in  the  finality  of  death, — ay,  professed  no 
more,  and  by  these  tokens.  He  will  have  felt  aches  and  pains,  after  the 
manner  of  mankind ;  will  have  sufi'ered  the  larger  and  smaller  worries  of  life, 
friends  lost,  loves  gratified  and  loves  unrequited, — major  worries  both,  to 
be  set  down  as  equals  in  bracket.  He  will  have  experienced  the  trouble 
which  springs  from  bills  come  back,  and  buttons  come  out.  To  expand 
the  list  there  is  no  need,  seeing  that  of  troubles,  major  and  minor,  each 
one  of  us,  during  his  individual  life,  will  have  had  competent  experience. 
Now  the  question  is,  why  anybody  actually  believing  in  the  finality  of 
death  should  condescend  to  suffer  any  sort  of  worry,  major  or  minor.  In 
times  gone  by  there  might  have  been  a  plea  for  the  statu  quo,  based  upon 
the  presumed  pain  attendant  upon  suicide.  To  rush  bodily  against  one's 
drawn  sword  certdnly  implies  some  sort  of  contempt  for  pain  beyond  the 
ability  of  many  individuals  to  acquire ;  and  still  more  proudly  sclf- 
confidput  must  an  insulted  Japanese  be  to  expose  his  writhing  viscera  to 
day  glare  by  the  deliberate  process  of  a  cnicial  gashing  that  constitutes 
the  hari  kiri ;  but  civilized  means  of  compassing  self-destruction  promptly 
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sod  paiidesalj  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  known,  that,  but  for  some 
impending  mystery  hereafter,  going  to  die  might  be  made  hardly  less 
agreeable  than  going  to  deep, 

Liyed  there  ever  a  human  being  who,  professing  to  believe  in  the 
finality  of  death,  did  not  also  believe  or  feel  convinced  that  grass  would 
grow  greener  over  the  grave  because  of  the  corpse  underlying  ?  And  if 
oar  illustrative  aoeptic  believe  thus  much,  then  do  we  prove  him  to  have 
wandered  to  the  region  of  clouds  and  mists,  blent  species,  and  shrouded 
reason,  to  which  we  anon  made  reference  :  belief  in  the  finality  of  death  is 
demonstrated  in  his  caae  to  be  a  pretence,  no  more.  He  concedes  that 
materials  formerly  actuated  by  a  vitality  whilst  in  the  body  are,  in  the 
growing  grass,  actuated  by  a  vitality  out  of  the  body,  and  thenceforward 
to  other  conditions  of  vitality  to  which  no  limit  is  apparent.  The  fact  is, 
that  so  soon  as  the  mind  begins  to  contemplate  the  materials  of  a  human 
body  in  reference  to  the  cycles  of  living  existence  they  can  go  through,  the 
real  difficulty  is  to  avoid  believing  with  Moschus  in  the  eternity  of  matter. 

But  a  d^sentient  may  argue  thus  : — In  vain  you  make  manifest  to  my 
mind  the  perpetuity  of  matter.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  eternity 
of  existence  after  death  refers  to  the  immaterial  part  of  man,  to  the  spirit 
— ^the  soul.  At  this  point  arrived,  let  us  pause  and  think ;  clearing  the 
path  our  judgment  must  follow  from  certain  embarrassments  needlessly 
imposed.  It  may  be  that  the  dual  idea  of  two  essences — ^matter  and  spirit 
— ^is  a  convention,  and  only  a  convention.  Faley  remarked  long  ago  that 
one  single  essence  or  entity — ^whether  we  chose  to  call  it  matter,  or  whether, 
adopting  a  tenet  of  Berkeley,  we  chose  to  call  it  spirit — is  ample  to  accord 
vith  every  canon  of  Christian  orthodoxy :  admitting  a  fiill  belief  in  eternity 
of  existence,  consciousness,  and  personal  identity,  associated  with  respon- 
sibility. By  conceding  the  duality  of  two  essences,  matter  and  spirit,  the 
progress  of  metaphysical  thought  is  indeed  somewhat  facilitated ;  just  as, 
the  postulate  of  two  electrical  fluids  granted,  the  mind  rises  more  easily  to 
the  conception  of  many  complex  electrical  phenomena.  The  latter  con- 
cession is  one  not  based  upon  actual  belief;  it  is  merely  a  convention.  It 
admits  of  being  regarded  in  the  s^se  of  a  piece  of  scaffolding,  to  be  taken 
down  and  cast  aside  when  the  electrical  edifice  has  been  built  up  in  the 
mind;  and  similarly,  it  may  be,  should  we  regard  the  usually  accepted 
duality  of  matter  and  spirit. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  unable  to  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  any  one  entity,  save  by  instituting  a  comparison — sometimes 
evident,  sometimes  latent — ^between  it  and  a  dual  complement  or  counter- 
part. Thus  when  mentally  and  by  postulate,  so  to  speak,  we  have 
iuTested  what  we  choose  to  call  matter  with  certain  attributes,  we  make 
those  attributes  stand  out  clearly,  as  we  think,  by  feigning  a  second 
essence  wholly  devoid  of  those  attributes.  This  done,  we  usually  call  this 
idealization — this  dual  complement — "  spirit,"  and  are  so  far  in  accord 
^rith  opinions  which  the  nu^ority  of  individuals  have  ever  entertamed. 
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t.  To  the  iiiukiKral.phUoflopfaiririaa'idi»ef  duaUijdiay.cx^  under  anotibei 
guis^^^  Hfrliivini;  .DbberTod  timt  ddeniioal'fonBs  of ;Hibtter.iHider:oiicaiii^ 
stances  which  -ate  idenjUtQal  c^nnr  act.  in  the.  samo-  wagf^ humbly. leootdia^ 
pro)Qimai»^  causae..  Without  dogmatiaiug  on  ihenatim.of  th^m,\  simply 
dqntaikiiatafithese.f&udes.xtfiav^tbla  action /0r^.:  ..;  :  .  .        .    '  c  . 

Here,  at  lengthy  thlen»[doiwe  findai  oltie  tie  ttei bewilderment. of  hia 
whb*i  pfft)feifliflig  iok  beUere  in  the  .finality  of  deaths  don^s  not  for  >9m  instant 
but  that  glim '  would'  apn»g<  all  the  greenaif  beoauso<>o£  its  -slABiguigifrDm 
a  grame/  Quite,  onooascioualy  tohimsdf»  he  has  .aoqnited  certain  -vagiie 
ideas  *  of  lQree,f '  as '  effecting  .joiatter  with  certekr  imnmt^e  \^^  .  'Tko 
foroeiik  with  their  {attendant  Iaws»  hare  oome  tot  be  for  his  misd;  theuibodful 
dilaMty .  In  respect  of  dniration,  he  beberes^  like  Moseltus^  in.  Idie  eternity 
of.  matter.;  and  £oroenlQMr>wotilid/'be.Anth  him  synooymousiwith  Deity, 
wens  •.  n^  the. .  oonceseion'  of  the  eternity  of .  matter  incxmsistent  with>  Hbc 
assumption/ofiftioreatWeailt^genoe.:  .     •  v  <    .         .t . 

>, [Amongst  4lie  philosophic  debates  to  wfaitix  speeulatiom  on  theoatdre 
and.  attributqa  of  matfier  hare  ait  different  times  gkeutrise,  that  idative 
tostho  ubamate  diiriaibilfty.oit  indiviatbilityof  it  kasaoredly  the. most 
curious.  First  ideas  on  this  subject,  for  or  against,  make  a  very  slight  od) 
our  the  mind  .for  iUuatmtive^  loondilions*  The  idea.ioft.any<  visibAe 'bnd 
tangible  object^'  HOC  so>  hatrd  bat  that  it  may  be  out  or  hroiQen,*  aoaply 
suffioecf:  B  lUmp.af.9eadyifol:.exi«ritplei  !iHavitog.84leqted«luii^  .of  this 
metal  for  /illuslraiiien«  .it>  may  "evidently  be  diyi^sd  inio^  two  or  more 
pieoeer;  then^  puiaujqg  the  difisloni  each  of.  the  twotxr  more  pieeca  m^ 
bei  further  jeubdivided^-  ail4  <o  ,on  continuoiislyi^  until  thai  eye  ocosea  to 
recognize  the  parts  divided  botauso  o£  theic  smaUneas^ .  fifiviiig  pursued 
the«  divisional  operation  I  to  iher. farthest  limit  pesmjited  ibyihumaa  idsidn, 
the  question  nel&t  aiises  -(and  it  is  one  of  the  mopt  iaterebting  dtat  can 
arise  in  the  whole. dofnainfi.ofi  physics),  whether  a-beiBgofl  unlunited power 
of  eVe  discriminatienaijid  unlisaitfd  idelioaiey  of  toudi  coiUd  go  on.  dundi^g 
the  lead!  indefinitely. .  Though^  we  fabve  accepted  a  lump  of  /kad'  as  oiir 
first  ideal  iUustration^.an  laggiegate. o£  any  other-  £omi.  of  miitteiv*-*Wjketiier 
solids  Hqnidi  OS  gasetkua^^^JWDuld.  haive  ^ffioed  equa%:  welii^Hor  tfie  dcoa* 
siofi;  tthe  qnestkni  Ijmt  presebis.  itadlf  in  each  case •  beings/ i^hether  matter 
be.or;benotiMllinlately  divlisible*  ....,; 

.On  a  fiint  7ieiir.i6£lhecase^:ihe  reply  liiniishttdibjt&aankid  to  its  own 
questionings  is  likely  to  be  affirmative.  Thus  the  position  majr  bo  ui^ged 
that,fiBdthough  huaMft  .instrtiments  eaa  neiUier  aiftdiiride.  ailiump  of  laiui 
a(fMi)/&il(flm^  ,noir:husdaa>  ^yes  lecogniae  the  pavta^  ossnming. division. bo 
have  >been  acisom^lished^  Atitt  the  imind  lOaa  apprehend  an<L  feign  U>  itaelf 
the  idea  of  suoh  infinite  diviaion  with  the  tame  areadinesa.that  it  can  feiga 
to  itself  a  mathemataoal  ipoint  or  a  mathemotieal  liae^  Now  this  was  pne^ 
cisely  the  aigumeni  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  among  the  Greeks^  of.  LeibaitB 
and  Des  Cartes >  among  modem  philoaopbeESw  .A  faUaoy  iutks  in  4iie 
argument,  howevres^i.  as  will)  soon  bemade  manifesft.  ^  J^^hi^^es  and 
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finivers  fieulitig^'  the  nrindt  «d39.to  irork^enclcaavmiriDg  to'tinttlciout  what 
hfouiB  andie^  oould  do^' wsre  lundi'  ahd  eyes  only-iddicatereiibiii^h,  wkftt 
does.itiie  <mind  'id0a%  «coompli8h?^tor  what  c(Miol)usion  doesiitdeaditba^ 
reasoner?.  'Whai  •doss'  the  ttiind  ideaUy  < achieve ^iiDoes-itf<  pioVB< "the': 
infinite  divisibility  of  the  lead,  Of  spAce  ocbupied  Isy^theihad  ?'  t  ]Mkii%»  > 
if  ve  come.toiODii^iderfaUtit'it,  ihe  ktien^-^oaly sthe  tetterj  > :  >  ^ 

Frar  &«gfat<todee{itettetiooiiAtioa  teaiehe»ltotheo0g^i^  '^ 

soft  aoid  dmcdUe  in  toBm^nuf  be  emiipoted'ofi{Mitik]b»  a^^siKAc-eitrttim  ' 
simI1m89i^  thatno  hvQumeye  oaa  evts  icee'  tbem^iiioi'bakn<Mi'Ti^igh  them  ' 
individuailjy  if  s^aorated ;  so  hard  that  nO'pomreriii'CitiBteace  qui  slAtter^-  . 
cut^  or  breiik;  them.  -  In  all  these  a0BuinptioB»  there  Ea  nothing!  op^xMedto 
evidcnse^.iiotiung  lihai  lidlitates  against  oujrende^        Being  hard/ olid  j 
indiriaible  unidei  the 'Operation  of  any^kndwh;  foree,  theseeasumed  pwftided!  > 
of  ettreae  amaMnewr  may  well  be^de^a^niited  atdni»***jfrom  aand'rt/ifi'ctir,*  ' 
which,  did  our  language  permit  the  manofactuitt-of  >WDfd8  wheil  wuUb^;  as  ^ 
the  GemuHi  iangaage  dbea«  might'  be  trandated  omoni^is^  >  Whutevcr  the 
snuQness  of  ih^se' atoms,  each  of  ihem  infi  neoeisaniy  <fill  a  aplwe;  whidh' 
latter  must  be  regarded  :as  admiStmgr  o£  divistoa  imd  sobdinBion  ^  ' 
ifffitiiimt.    .;.;...•••-  ..   .      .   •     I     -I  -.1 

The  line /of  'reaJoning^  then,  of  <FhLb»<aid'th0iBon*ati9ttiists<(teUs  ibr 
notUag,  eitkir'jWOKor  etm^i  in  thesubjiect  of  dbabate.'-  There  ir«us>a  time'  ■ 
whcnphiloaopheiB  ihdpeflk  perhapiimori^<thaaihai#ihdpel,  to  ^ettlb  the  point 
by  evidence  of  ^  mlabsioo^e  obsl^nritionv  Tha*'  bopo>haa  )eng  vflorisfacdv 
drivot  amay  bjthe  aecomiilated  endenceiolexperidieata^  all  leading  up  to  , 
the  toDehttRon/  thai;  if  atoms  of  matter  there  be;  hnmkn*  eyes,  even  aidkl 
byUieaH|pKQsoo{id,  can-netar  expeet  to^seeihein^*  .       >  ^  .      > 

iniHuitaratibn  of  HhiSi,  let  gold,  instead  of  lead,' b»ibe>  metal -to  vhieh  :  < 
ouriegards  are  direettd ;  and  let  Us  just  tbtmk  out,  if  possible,  the  almost '  - 
inamoehrtible  ^maHneto  of  the  atoms  or- akitnate  particles' of  gbid  as  i 
deanasfepated  bj  the'  mere  medwnioal  i  process  of >  eottetision^  — lii  'the- 
gildmg  of  ailver  wire;  a  grain  of  goUL  is'  distributed  (iver:  4  .surfae&iof !' 
1)40>^  s^are  imdies ;  aad'  as,  irhen  exatauned  under  >a>mieroseopd,  the  goM  '' 
upotlke'tihonslindlk  of -a  .linMir  indi,  or  'onemidlionth  of.  ai  sqbar^  injdh^  ^ 
is  mdiiiy  'vkfblb(  irtihanoe  pvove,  by  tihearesuit'  ofi  this  cocpttiment^  thai-  - 
gold  may  be  divided  into  particles  of  one  bflben  and*  Itmr  hundaed 
nuffioatii  of  a.aqnan^indbiai'aize'atleasty.tmdstiUiiBrithottt  reaching  the 
dthaata limit-.''  ■•  ■   -  ■  =>'       ">  ■ 

ia  eommeAitng  on'  Ads  expenment,  <enti>'the'idedMMfcioh  4o  whiohit 
coBduots-an  inquirer;  let  Ae  aLrciimstanoenot  ^aal  tOibeoremembemd,  that' 
meehanical  extebsfam  i0iohly;a-or«di' end  impbrfect  ttHMbsiof^effee^ng:  ' 
sttbdMsion^by^ectopamoniirithoheadbalBolatioa.  As  a' ftiniiliar  example  - 
of  tids,  weneed  iMy  &ore  recondite  case  to  begin  with  than  the  etiormouB 
cxtM  t>f  iubdivisioni  'still  not  reaching  tho  ultimate  6t  atomic.limit,  :that^ 
ifoais  proved oapaU:eof, by  the  evidenee  of eommon  ink;  Ovdinan-y- black 
^kiag-iuk,  aa  most  fttBOM  aie  awaote,  ia  aweak  sQlo^^^^^fyg^i^Qle 
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galkte  of  irogu :  aa«ame,  now»  tkat  .an  oordiiuiy  wineglass&l  of  iok  contauu  a 
gnifi  of  meiallio  iron  disBolyod^  and  cozmider.  &»%,  how  jpoinute  a  quantity 
of  iix>Q  must  exist  itt.the  line  of  a  fine  writing  up-lto>k&.  Wera  we  to  impose 
on  ouisdv^es  tiie  task  of  wiiting  down  in  figures  tiba  weighed  amount  of  iion 
oontained  in  a  fine  waiting  i^stvoke,  the  xesult.  if  andi?ed  at,  would  almost 
oyerpower  the  numeraUoa  table.  JBut  this  is  only  the  fzinge  or  boundsiy 
of  that  wild  waste  of  numerals  which  *  fiirtfaer  evplomtion  after  the 
iron  atom*  would  land  us  upon,  if  we  should  elact  to  pvffsue  the  tiain  of 
suggestiana. 

Lead»  gold»  and  iron  are  simple  bodies  respectirely,  mere  dead  metals : 
the  almost  inoonoeivabJe  minuteness  of  their  ultimata  partidea  is  not  so 
proYOcatire  of  wonder  aa  the  smallneas  of  the  pai^des  of  compound 
organized  substanoes;  substances,  that  ia  to  say,  endowed,  or  having  onoe 
been  endowed^  with  life.  Linen  yam  has  been  spun  so  exquisitely  fine, 
that  one  pound  of  the  reaulting  thread  would  extend  over  no  less  than  ooe 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  Eng^sh  nulea;  hence  seventeen 
pounds  three  ounces  of  the  same  thread  would  have  sufficed  tp  encircle  the 
world.  Now  of  such  thread  Si  portion  tiot  weighing  moie  than  the  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  millionth  of  a  grain  is  distinctly  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope. When  we  oome  to  remember  that  even  the  smallest  visible  point  of 
linen  yam  is  organized;  that  it  once  lived;  and  that,  small  though  it  be,  ii 
is  nevertheless  made  up  of  three  elements — oarbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,— 
the  atoms  of  which  must  still  be  smaller;  then,  indeed  may  the  weaiy 
mind  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quest  after  ^hese  ultimate 
atoms,  if  they  exist,  is  but  vanity, — a  pursuit  wholly  transcending  the  feeble 
powers  with  which  the  Creator  haa  endowed  human  beings. 

Neverthetess^-short  of  actually  seeing,  touching,  or  weighing  tests,  to 
which  our  senses  are  already  shown  to  be  incompetent — ^the  ultimate 
mdivisibility  or  atomic  constitution  of  matter  is  a  belief  now  foceed  on  the 
mind  by  the  strongest  of  evidence,  the  codification  of  which  ia  known  to 
philosophers  as  the  "  atomic  theory."  Inasmuch  as  these  words  may  seem 
to  come  before  readers  not  much  accustomed  to  deal  with  speculative 
philosophy  in  a  sort  of  learnedly  repulsive  guise,  it  may  be  as  well  to  avoid 
lefercnoe  to  the  train  of  chemical  eixparimenta,  on  evidence  springing  horn. 
which  the  now  universal  belief  in  the  ultimate  indivisibility  of  matter  is 
founded,  and  to  substitute  for  that  evidence  a  strictly  paralkl  iUustcaiion' 
Let  the  reader  bani^  ftom  his  mind  every  lingering  memory  of  the  tnutf- 
oendental  speculations  eoncemiug  the  finite  and  the  infinite  with  which 
the  writer  of  this  has  pestered  him,  and,  fancying  himself  a  child  once 
again  in  the  nursery,  heed  well  the  following  illustrative  case..  My  exps* 
limental  child  is  at  play,  weighing  out  pinches  of  sand  taken  from  a  bag 
at  random  with  a  pair  of  very  delicate  scales.  Between  the  child  and  hi< 
nurse  the  con^MMSt  has  been  established,  that  for  all  the  parts  of  grain 
weights  of  sand  pinched  at  random  out  of  the  bag  the  child  shall  receive  a 
guinea,  but  for  all  the  whole  grain  weights,  nothing.    Well  stimulated  thitf, 
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the  child  dips  and  dips,  weiglis  and  weiglis,  but  in  no  case  finds  a  half 
or  quarter  gmain  weight  of  sand  in  his  soale  pan.  In  vain  does  he  scoop  oat 
quantities  ever  varying, — sometimes  large,  at  other  times  small;  still  he 
never  achieves  the  golden  prize  promised  for  the  never-appearing  fraction. 
He  gets  an  aggregate  of,  we  may  assume,  two  grahis,  three  grains,  four 
and  five  grains,  and  so  on  for  any  arbitrary  number  oi  entire  grains ;  but 
such  a  result  as  a  grain  and  a  half,  or  quarter,  &c.,  two  grains  and  a  half, 
or  quarter.  Sec.,  being  never  achieved,  the  ehiM  earns  no  guineas. 

Pause  we  now  to  inquire  what  deduction  would  necessarily  spring 
from  this  evidence?  Why,  deariy,  that  in  the  bag  there  existed  no  sand 
particles  weighing  indmdually  less  than  one  grain.  Such,  then,  is  oof 
parallel;  and,  with  one  variation,  it  very  dosely  represents  the  real  chenrieal 
evidence  on  which  the  belief  in  the  non-infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is 
founded.  Dip  where  we  will,  and  as  we  may,  into  the  treasury  of  chemical 
elements,  we  always  find  that  they  unite  with  each  other  in  even  quantities, 
their  compounds  reveal  no  fractional  parts ;  whence  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded— indeed,  there  seems  no  rational  alternative — that  matter  is  com- 
posed of  ultimate  atoms,  as  the  child's  sand  was  made  up  of  ultimate 
grains:  Let  the  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whereas  the  child 
can  pick  out  one  grain  of  sand,  the  chemist  is  xmable  to  pick  out  one  atom ; 
whence  it  foDows  that  he  cannot  dfscover  the  true  measurement  or  the  true 
weight  of  a  single  atom.  But  having  conceded  the  existence  of  atoms,  he 
ascertains  the  ratio  of  their  weights — in  other  words,  by  how  much  one 
atom  of  one  material  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  another— ^in  a  way  that  a 
second  nursery  game  of  parallel  significance  shall  make  manifest. 

Our  experimental  child  has  already  proved  by  thousands  of  weighings^ 
let  us  assume,  that  the  smallest  difference  that  could  occur  between  one 
weighed  result  and  another  amounted  to  one  grain.  Let  now  a  second 
bag  of  sand  be  given  him  to  operaite  upon,  and  consider  that  he  now  finds 
the  smallest  difference  two  grains.  Would  not  the  inference  be  that  each 
individual  grain  of  sand  number  two  must  weigh  twice  as  much  as  each 
iadividual  gndn  of  sand  number  one  ?  Even  similarly  does  the  chemist 
find  that,  for  any  arbitrary  weight  of  hydrc^en  capable  of  entering  into 
combination,  eight  times  that  weight  of  oxygen  wouM  be  necessary,  and 
tHifty-six  of  chlorine.  On  evidence  like  this  is  based  the  atomic  theory, 
tbe  application  of  which,  or  rather  the  evidence  on  which  it  depends,  is  no 
less  invalm^le  to  chemisrfcry  than  the  theoiy  itself  is  interesting,  when  con* 
tempkted  in  relation  with  a  topic  of  d^ate  that  had  been  fruitlessly 
<li9cussed  by  philosophers,  from  Moschus  down  to  Dalton,  and  which,  but 
for  the  circumstantial  evidence  supplied  by  chemistry,  might  have  remained 
60  mow  advanced  than  it  was  prior  to  the  Trojan  war— the  time  when 
Moschus  flourished. 

J.  SCOPFBRK,  M.B. 
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CHAPTEK    XL. 

The  two  ladies  had  rather  a  funny  interview  with  the  apotheetfy  in 
Killarney,  6f  whom  tliey  purchased  the  excellfent'costnetk  Which  Madeteiue 
had  prescribed  for  her  friend.  His  was  not  by  Any  meiins  tk  lean  apo«heeary : 
he  was  a  very  comfortably  f6d  one,  fuH  of  smiles  wid  good  humour-  and 
was  very  much  diverted  when  two  fodies  asked-  him  lai  half  *  -ptmd  of 
lifsenici.  Ife  had  a  whole 'hogshead  of  it  Standing  open  in  a  cdmer  of  his 
shop,  looking  very  white  and  tempting,  like  the  finest  flbur .  Bt  rcsmarbed, 
jaBily,  that  he  had  dJflScUltyin  hinderfng  the' childr^' from  st^aliig  it, 
fancying  it  -liras'  stigat.  '  *^  Nasty  littte  coimbrrintts,  they  ^6uld| booH  l»ve 
feiioti^  ot it! "  he  s^ii.  '  He  had  not  heahi  of  th6  law *dAtihg  to  ihe 
dSscoldration  of  the  snlistanbe  when  sold,  the  LegislAtUne!  in  gettferil  cow- 
Wing  itself  t^ith  mating  laws  fbr  thkt  part  of'  th^  Unitiftd'  Kiiiig'iaai 
billed  Weland,  without  troubling  itself  ai)out  <inf6Wnhg'ihfetti.  But  he  M 
hfeafd  that  irsenic  was  very  good  in  making  a'gfeeii  dy^,  seip^M  Oases  of 
waU-paper  poisoning  having  occurred  within  his  practice.  He  thei«ft»« 
made  no  manner  of  objection  to  selliri^hdlf  a:  pound,  td  maik©  a  strong 
suffusion,  with  copperas  aifid  verdigris,"  for  it  groen  shawl:  Perhhps  he 
might  have  hesitated  to  self  five  or  Ax  ghiinfe.  'It  was  ohiy  through  «xcc» 
6f  inrioceni  haritilessness  df  intent  that  Madcleino  insisted  0*1  putting  ker 
name  down  with  her  friend's,  as  pnrchasers  of  tho  dwig.  8k^  teiokil  Away 
with'het,^in  order  to  apportion  tile  proper  qtiantities  in  the  cosmetic 
Ibtiohs  for  that  friend^s  Complexion. 

This  t^as  all  vetyweH.  But  it  was  a  thinj  rather  uiil«rtlcy-i4hoagk  to 
be  apprehended — that  ad  the  two  ftiends  camel  6ut  of  the  ftt>othecaiy*<  shop 
togcthei^,  they  almost  ian  agaSnst  Mf.  B^hritfgMght: 

He  was  returning  frbni  sfeeirig  Lady  Olengariff  off  in  her  special  train— 
and  I'shoxild  think  he  did  not  6xpect  iubh  a  pifece  df  good  luck,'  for  he 
'  started  on^  encountering  iltideleirie ;  arid  he  was  a  good  ^tal  radi^e  ^tir]|yi^> 
it  Waii  at  Oiice  plain,  at  the  conipany  he'  fbtod  her  in,  thaft  ini  her  <wm 
somewhat  unexpected  apparition.' 

tt  is  a  great  thing  when  the  mind  isjpte-occupied'  by  BOnie  ovenralfeg 
arij  masterful  idea.  All  the  mindr  shocks  of  fiite  pads  tmnotioed. 
Madeleine  Graham  was  iidt  at  till  tiio(A>led  in  her'  ^If-pofssession  bjf  the 
encounter.  She  put  a  bold  front  on  things,  iind;  with'  a'generotts  dovofiron 
that  did  her  nerves,  at  itll  events,  ihe  highest' credit,  iiA^i^oducedi'Madwnoi- 
selle  Ldri6t  at  once  to  Mr.  Behringbright,  as' one  of  h^  kindesi  and  most 
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estimable  school  instructresses  of  yore,  whom  she  had  accidentally  met 
\ritli  in  Killamey.  OlYmflfi  al^p  toojc  herc^ie  with  professional  dexterity, 
and  with  a  deep  curtsey  to'  Mrl'  idelirfngbrt^lit'  WtJmated  that  she  hoped 
also  for  the  honimr  of^bjs.  in€|a,tic^^le  p^tron^ge  in  an  enterprise  she  had 
undertaken  in  that  charming  little  town — ^which  was  to  give  a  few 
recitations,  in  imitation  of  Mesdames  Bachel  and  Ri^ori,  on  her  way  to 
"the  Cork"  for  the  same  purpyse.'i  :  •  - ,  /  j  |  » 

It  cannot  be  denied  Mr.  Behringbright  looked  anything  but  a  gracious 
patron  in  response  to  thiar  'app6d.  '  He  made  "father  a  gruff  reply  than 
othefwiae...  .j.       •♦••-;,.■,•:        ,.;;.'•  .    •    •   t 

**  IaiBiaataiwst»4»ty9ur  ilnp^deTJpe^.woa^^^  ftndhedjrqwMadeJlfiwe-f 
aruft  inskis  ow»,;  v4.?af«rc)a,ed  her. pf.. without  the?  lea^t  ceri^mpny  pf  parting 
salttta.  dii»  to., a  la4y«  ani  i^  woxp^an  tl  talj^n);^  <  At  least  .?o  .QlympQ 
th(*^,:btttenrly  yepeatu^gjtqjie^plf^  thouwd,,tij^^  i     ,.   .,  , 

•f  But  wiik  the^  letter^  in  my  ppsafsssioj^u  Tc^^ei^gp  will;  atj  isomo  ]tiroe 

also  be.at  mj  ob^dipniGe;  on  ^Jiis  beast  oif  w  jioglisli  V]   ,  .    , 

Mn,Behri^gbi7gitic:?.plained,  as  hq  waMce4(Made}eine  away^  ^hatthis 

Preftchwoman.w^s  A.pao^in^prpppr  p^sop, ib>  her  to  eijicourj^:;  that  ^h^ 

was  ]«)to^iQuia}y  ^  person,  pf.ba^chafactep ;  tliat  IJadcleine  must  never  on 

aay.aecQiwt  bp.seje^  j!?ith  3^ch  a  i^ppton  agaiPr,    And,  coneqiving,  that  the 

twne  ha4  np\^  ?^npv^(}i  he  divulged  to  !JiI^ss  Qjahaisp  s^ffiQieifit  particulars,  of 

hk  own  flrst  acqftainta,n(^  \viljh  MadenfioiscUo,  Lqri.6t  tp ,  satisfy  QJep.  hqr 

iaaoconco  th*it-sli^,wiu?t'  have  had  very ,  wicked  dq^gn^,  upon  herself ;  pnc? 

«l>oaa'iimiq.         t..,,  ,-•  •■>.•....•/.;  -.•:'.:;..''.•.' 

Ma4elmc^.wasi!ai;yihA^tonj^he4r  :     ■  r    i    ,      i,  i.   .   ,  .     .  .     .,   r 

"Ob.towr^tr^ngely.ftey  ;*^tobi^jByearythiAg,fr^  school!" 

Ae»ait^ely)<*sfBi;v^d.  ,  "]1  thoi^ght  plyfli^pe^wf^pply.ctisipis.spd^p^  taking 

^  tp.tjie,pl«iy  {wiithoaiit  the  Cjt^nj^t  pf  .the  .Mis^ps^Spfu^L;,  aod,  that  is  ,i?rhat 

reaieied  mje.  fte  m(^^  lJ^i^ing  tp  ipake.  hpr  apy  rpparatjo^^u  my,  power- 

Aji4 w^-e  you.realjjy, tl^ea;e,  Jft  the  p%, ?  ',  f  .dp  not  ;i;enjember  ever  ^o  Ji^y^ 

s^nyou;  and  yet — and  yet,  dear  BeJ^iij^gl^rigl^f.^when-,  \vp^         Pii.,^hie 

«t^n»r,  it  s^^]]^4  3tp  w  ^^,^l>  W  l^9P  iQ^^ing  p)it,  ifpf  ppu  all  vny  |ife !" 

A  fpft4/pjrf»sMrc . of.„thp,.aji;m\J^nkied,,ifn  Jus, Q>m  ackJ^oTvlydge'd.  t\fi 

tender  influence  of  th^,  expression,"  i  Iii/ti^th,  Mr,  Bejirii^jbrighi;  \y:as .  ipp^e 

"^lwtJa«ji.ever,f  ..H^.pfroyedit  ^3,they  wc4k^(l,bapk.to,j?4;p^pe^^^ 

'  i*^TbQ.gop4n€S3j.pf  yp][^  he;;r^,decpiv^  ypu  ^o  mv|cl^,  darlipg/'i  ji?  fwd, 

V  thiit  I  tlifaif,l  oJiefrt.  to  ^avcj/i  bptteif  rjgl^t  ,%PrI  yet  ppsae.:^^  to  guid^.^^pd 

^^traiifcit^n^hlMpplfeJf  !•,.  AMMtlie  Qkngaififi^  persist  a^jiliey  pi^  in 

tlieir  absurd  prejudices  against  you,  I  willjgiye  yQU,a,  prpof,  if.  ypu,  »ill 

««fa'  iBb9,  ^i.nay/.aw^,UijbpHn4^  cqi^fid^npei  in,y<5ai. .  l|f  ypu  can, dispense 

^i^  a  iadicul(>us  i^d'jhampeiTftg  ^^ac^de,  Lwilimarry  you  a^  5PpA  ^  I 

<^  get  a,  licence.  '  ypupparer^t*  willnpt  disappn-pvq  ojf  inCp  J  l^w,  as^a 

*^o^Jav„imd,  t  ,hflrT«i  a,  right  tp;  pres^ipe.  911  their  copeent, .uucJjC;:..  the 

^tiw(UiDi^e9ni  WiUyqurr-oaa.yp];-T<loyau, yield  it?/'  .  ,,    ...  ..  1 

Madfifeip© .  ir ap . .  pq  ,  d)^%hted,  with  tl^is .  oyprti^  that  she  knf;i»r.  »pt  well   . 
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hov7  to  leply  far  the  moment.  A  great  cxime  might  possibly  yet  be  spared 
Iier, — ^a  crime  fraught  with  doubtful  and  tremendous  consequences. 

''  I  do  eonsent,  dearest  love  1"  she  said,  with  a  wannth  of  acquieseence 
that  ought  to  have  gratified  her  lover,  not  loiowiiig  ite  motives.  *'  When 
shall  it  be?" 

"  I  will  drive  over  to  Tralee  to-morrow  for  a  licence,"  he  replied.  "  I 
would  go  this  afternoon,  only  I  should  be  too  late;  and  I  have  even 
solemnly  promised  Lady  Glengariff  to  deliver  a  letter  ehe  has  given  me 
for  her  son  with  my  own  hands  to-night." 

"  She  requires  you,  no  doubt,  to  witness  to  the  fact  of  this  Freacli 
gentleman's  proposals  for  Emily/'  Maddeine  replied ;  who,  though  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  dangers  of  delay,  could  not  decently  press  the  point. 
"  And  I  own  I  should  fear  some  terrible  collision  between  them,  if.  Loid 
Glengariff  were  not  chained  to  his  bed  by  the  injuries  he  has  received.  As 
it  is,  you  may  fearlessly  prepare  him  for  the  final  shock,  which  will  either 
be  his  release  from  life  or  love,  merely  by  delivering  these  tidings.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  magnanimous  oon^ence  in  me  will  be  gloriously 
vindicated  by  the  maniage  you  propose  I  Meanwhile,  dear  Behringbi^kt, 
if  you  would  give  me  leave,  I  would  endeavour  to  settle  the  other  disestowB 
affair  in  a  quiet  manner.  Aunt  and  myself  will  invite  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
to  our  hotel ;  we  wiU  reason  with  him  on  the  baseness  and  perversity  of 
his  oonductjx^on  the  little  chance  there  is  of  his  standing  out  upon  terms, 
securing  him  better  ones  with  you  I  Li  short,  we  will  try  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  hasten  at  once  to  Belfast,  and  make  the  only  honourable  reparation 
in  his  power,  by  marrying  Miss  Maughan  unconditionally  and  at  once. 
We  should  have  a  much  better  chamce  of  infineneing  him  than  a  man, 
and—" 

"Influencing  him  I"  replied  Mr.  Behringbright,  indignantly.  '"The 
only  means  of  influenoe  /  should  ever  think  of  using  with  such  a  rascal 
would  be  by  kicking  him  to  the  altar ! " 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  then,  promise  me  never  to  see  him  again,  or 
Emily's  prospects  are  irretrievably  ruined !"  said  Madeleine.  **  Promise 
me  not  to  leave  Glengariff,  excepting  to  go  to  TrtHee  to-morrow;  and 
meanwhile  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  effect  all  the  good  I  suggest  as  possible." 

"  Not  to  see  you,  loveliest  ?" 

''  As  you  go  through  the  town,  perhaps,  in  the  morning ;  but  at  pre- 
sent where  are  toe  going  ?" 

'*  To  the  little  jeweller's  round  by  the  chapel,  to  measure  your  finger, 
that  I  may  buy  you  a  ring  in  a  quieter  style  than  the  one  with  which  I 
plighted  you  mine,  in  Tralee  ! — Or  stay ;  as  that  seemed  to  fit  your  dear 
little  digit  very  well,  I  can  take  it  as  a  measure." 

**  No,"  replied  Madeleine,  very  firmly-^**  no ;  I  will  never  part  widi 
that  dear  pledge,  while  we  two  are  destined  to  remain  one  1  Besides,  dear, 
it  is  a  good  deal  too  large,  and  I  was  so  afraid  of  its  dropping  off  that  I 
put  it  by  in  my  dressing-case  when  I  came  out."  ^  j 
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Tkis  was  a  tittk  qcmtndictory,  but  lowers  in  sndi  eases  do  not  notice 
contradictions. 

Mr.  Behringbrigkt  and  liis  betrothed  dined  together  that  day,  and 
ipeni  the  rest  of  it  in  the  agreeable  manner  usual  between  two  plighted 
lovers,  who  have  nothing  else  to  think  or  do  but  to  be  happy  in  eaioh  other's 
sodety.  But  as  Madeleine  would  not  allow  hhn — from  a  nice  punctilio, 
which  he  ieq)ected — ^to  remain  at  Prospect  Palace  aU  night,  and  still  less 
would  suffer  him  to  go  to  the  "  Bed  Hecring/'  he  was  in  a  manner  obliged 
to  retam  to  G)engariff  Castle  to  sleep ;  else  I  do  beUere  he  had  altogether 
forgotten  he  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  young  lord  there,  which  was  of 
isiher  paitioolar  consequenoe  to  kim  at  any  rate. 

CHAPTER  XLL 

SHADOWS  BEFORE   EVENTS. 

Au  seemed  going  very  wellr-^swimmingly,  as  1^  say^-with  Madeleine 
Gffakam ;  but  somehow  she  ^  not  rest  peaoefully  that  night ;  she  had 
Q&oomfortable  dreams,  extremely  absurd  ones,  too,-»reminiscences  of  old 
school  readings,  no  doubt  provoked  by  her  recent  confabulation  with  her 
ex^French  instrnctieas. 

The  reader  has  most  likely  forgotten  how  the  eldest  Miss  Sparx  re. 
proved  Emily  Maughan,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  histoiy,  for  supposing, 
by  a  too  r^»id  process  of  induction,  that  people  were  hwt^  on  heap. 
Yet  this  noQsenaieal  association  of  ideas  chased  and  tonnented  Madeleine 
through  that  whole  misenble  night;  and  her  fimey, wandering  in  the 
manufactories  and  bleach-iields  of  her  native  Belfast,  represented  to  her  an 
endless  fabrication  of  the  material,  and  always  into  xopes—Hropes — ropes 
to  hang  people  on  I  Merciful  Heaven !  nothing  but  lopes  to  hang  people 
on !  The  whole  human  race,  it  appeared  in  her  delirious  slumbers,  was  in 
&  process  of  going  to  be  hanged,  and  deservedly  so :  neither  youth,  nor 
beauty,  nor  sex  to  foe  spared  t 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  dreams  have  been  adjudged  a  superstition.  I 
should  say  th^  are  often  a  correct  mirroring  of  one's  inner  conscious* 
ness,  when  we  are  no  longer  attitudinizing  to  ourselves,  and  occasionally 
present  perspectives  of  results  to  one's  little  doings,  which  may  be  truer  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  case  than  the  elaborate  efforts  at  self-deception 
usually  dignified  by  the  name  of  reasoning. 

Still  tiie  thing,  it  was  evident  to  Madeleine's  wnking  thoughts,  f/mat 
kl  A  decisive  note  amved  from  Mr.  Behringbright  to  her  the  ibst  thing 
in  the  morning.  It  begged  h^  pardon  in  a  very  eloquent  and  passionate 
flttoner ;  but  it  infbrmed  her  that,  in  compliance  with  a  distractedly  earnest 
Inquest  ^  Lord  Glengaiiff,  he  had  comsented  not  to  pursue  their  plan  of 
an  inunediate  marriage — not,  in  short,  until  the  explanations  oonoeming 
Emily  Maughan  had  taken  place.     The  unfortunate  young  nobleman  was   j 
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evidently  Jaboyji^g  under,  a  .mozvomnmacal -^poasesaiQii;  but  lie  had 
threatened  to  rijsq  from  Us  bed,  and  pc^vant  his  fiimd  -aiid  guest  hj  main 
force  from  leaving  tlie  castle  imtil  )ie  had  cWarly  aacertaioed  <  that  Eimly 
had  no  prior  daim  upQn  his  honour  I  His  Iord8hi|>>.  iud^^d,.  went  aa  so 
wildly,  that  Dr.  JBucktrout  himsdf  assured  JUj,  Behiingbtighl  he  .ooald 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  oompliaiife, 
— and  so,  vf)t]i  the  greatest  rejwtance,  ha  had. yielded^ 

A  motive  which  his  sweet  Madeleine,  could  l:iQ8t  appieciiite  had  Inftu- 
enccd  him,  however,  he  added,  as  powerfully  as*  th.e  df^eration  and 
entxeaiies  of  the  unhappy  son  of  his  dearest  friend.  But  the  difficulh' 
must  3oon  be  removed,  Mr.  Be^ngbirighi  stated,  .and  ^.tobalack  could 
then  exist  to  their  happiness^  Meanwhile,  his  beloved  girl  sjiual  promise 
to  write  to  him  twice  a  day.  To  hear  from  Jier  would  be  the  only  con- 
solation for  the  species  of  captivity  under  which  the  demented  yOuug  Earl 
seemed  resolved  to  detain  him,  for  he,  would  scarcely  suffer  him  for  a 
moment  out  of  his  sjght. 

Madeleine  did.  write  a  very  kind,  tender^  and  modest  r^ly  to  this  miaaK, 
by  the  sam^  messenger.  Tom,  would  have  said  she  bad  never  wxitten  to  a 
man  before  in  l^er  life,  much  less  to  a  lover.  She  was- ,  her  •  dear  BehiiDg- 
bright's  ever  true  and  faithful  Madeleine,  aod  she  esteamed  it  her  duly 
already  to  honour  and  obey  him. in  whatever  ought  bermott  to  Im  "wishes. 
He  wa^  quite  right  to  comply  .with  the  ppor  frantic  youi\g  .iiuibleman's 
desires  in  the  maimer  indicated*  A  short  del^y  could  be  of  little  eoB- 
sequence,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  conduct  things  in  iho  regular 
way^  and  h&ve  mamma's  and  papa*s  consent  ^rst.  To^.b^  sure^  there  was 
no  need  to  fear  a  refusal ;  but  they  had  a  right  to.be  ponsidted  :  it  would 
look  better.    .They  could  easily  wait  for  a  ifew  days,  or  weeks,  &€.,  &«.,  &c. 

After  this,  Miss  Graham  wrote  a  much  more  lively  and  ilueOEit  note  io 
Monsieur  Camille  Le  Tellier,  at  the  "  Red  Herring  *'  Tavern,  irfonnin? 
him,  with  veiled  significance  in  every  period,  that  Mr.  Behringbiight  would 
be  detained  at  the  castle  that  day. by  his  friend's  illness;  |iud  as  they 
might,  not  soon  haye  another  opportunity,  she  hoped  he  would  favour  ber 
aunt  and  herself  by  accepting  an  invitation  to  dinner^  at  five  o'clock,  at 
Prospect  Palace.  They  could  have  a  little  private  cpnversation  ou  maiters 
that  would  inte^tist  him.  He  was  to  b,e  sure  and  came,  and  to  come  alone, 
and  he  would  find  them  without  any  visitors^  He  should  pretend^  how- 
ever, to  the  people  at  the  inn,  that  he  would  be  home  early^  for  fear 
inquiries  were  made  by  any  one  in  his  absence.  But  Madeleine  hoped 
they  should  find  interesting  topics  of  conversation  relatmg  io  hit  fidnrf 
estahlUhment^  to  detain  him  for  a  few  pleasant  houra  I  The  messenger  was 
to  wait  for  an  answer. 

Our  friend  Rooney— for  we  do  not  think  ourselves  above  any  of  our 
creations  of  decent  repute — ^found  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  at  the  pkoe  he  was 
directed  to.  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  of  tempers,  for  he  was  getting 
anxious  at  hcjMing  from  nobody,  and  wondering  at  Mr.  Behrmgbrighi's 
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not  letambg  to  hold  some  sort  of  satisfactory  cbfloqiiy  with  him  as  to  the 
amount  t>f  his  «s:pectetions,  and  the  particalar  form  in  which  he  would  like 
to  hatB  them'  gratified.  Moreover,  he  was  at  the  moment'  undergoing  the 
banter  oP'his  Aineriean  fHend,  who  had  called  upon  him  after  an  interval  of 
a  daft  total  negled;,  to  delif^the  n6te  Miss  Graham  had  confided  to  his 
care. 

Flamingo  was,  in  truth,  taunting  poor  Camille — and  most  unmerci- 
Mj--H)n  tiie  frigid  style  of  the  response. 

"  No  oceAsien  to  pack  it  in  ice,  to  bring  it  nice  and  fresh,  though  it 
has  been  a  long  time  on  the  road,  you'll  see  when  you  read  it !  Truth 
is,  theife  w«  a  ^lite  fellbw  m  the  hotel  who,  his  mother  and  sisters  thought, 
bid  defiimn  tremens,  and  begged  nie  to  come  up  to  help  hold  him  dowu. 
But  I  did  it  much  more  sensibly, — got  him  a  lot  more  brandy  and  water, 
tifl  he  lay  down  <rf  his  own  acHjord,  quite  comfortable.  Only  I  made 
nmcif  ill  in  keeping'  him  company  in  the  medicine,  and  slept  like  a  top 
half  to-day.  Here,  however,  I  am  at  last ;  and  what  are  you  going  to 
stand,  in  rhubaib  and  magnesia,  for  a  lore-lettfer  like  this  ?** 

OamdUe,  agiteably  to  his  promise  td  Madeleine,  wished  to  retract  his 
former  insinuiitSons.  •'^Ah,  bah  !  I  was  only  joking,**  Tie  said,  certaiiJy 
without  looldflg  rely  jocular. 

flamingo  Bwiwn,  however,  got  very  fierce  and  bullying  on  the  expression. 
**Only  aijOking,  si*!"  he  exclaimed;  **theri  be  darned  if  I  under- 
stand joking  with  a  ydnng  lady's  character  in  that  'here  way  I  and  I  take 
apon  myself  to  say  that,  if  she  wishes  it — or  if  she  don't  wish  it — I 
have  a  good  mind  6n  my  own  account  to  give  you  a  tarnation  handsome 
co»4iiding  for  your  impudence  I  And  I  venture  to  affirm  I  couldn't  do 
aHjFthing  more  acceptable  to'  the  young  lady,  not  even  if'  I  was  to  make 
her  an  Offer  of  marriage,  plump,  myself  !'* 

'•*  You  instilt  me,  sir !"  said  Camille,  blusteringly. 
*■  Of  I've  not  made  my  meaning  clar  !**  repEed  the  American,  fiercely. 
"And  I  would  resent  it,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  or  time,"  said 
Le  Tettl^r,  very  mildly.  *'  But  nonsense,' my  dear  Mr.  Brown  !'*  he  con- 
tinned,  with  a  forded  attempt  at  liveliness  and  unconcern ;  "why  should 
t^cdd-'lHends'Iike  y6u  and  me  fall  out  about  a  silly  girl,  who  is  nothing 
to  csther  of  li^,  and  never  can  be  ?  Besides,  I  am  in  n6  spirits  for  an 
encounter,  iitoH  cker,  at  present,"  he  continued;  in  a  really  very  melancholy 
and  downcast  way.  *  My  fightiiig  genms  stands  rebuked,  like  that  of 
Bmtus  when  he  saw  'Csesar^s  ghost  the  night  before  PhiUppi  I  I  have  not 
seen CseSaJP^s  ghost,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  seen  my  own !  You  make  great 
eyes'  ttinst;  Mr.  Brown,  but  I  am  not  mad  ;*  though  it  is  assuredly  true 
I  suffer  under  a  very  great  depressment  of  spirits." 

••  Ai  taiiht^  of  Befits,  I'm  of  the  opinion  rather.  Master  le  Tellicr," 
TepHed  the  American,  attempting  to  express  an  enlightened  incredulity  in 
his  pdor^tm. '  But,  Hke  most  of  his  hard,  and  bratenf,  and  inateriaKstic 
oonntryB^n,  iie  iffis  at  'heart  very  superstitious,  and  had  the  common 
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leaning  and  hankering  of  tke  Ttdgar  after  the  wondeiful  and  strange  in  the 
diseorery  of  lelations  with  that  unknown  world,  in  whioh  they  aovoeiy, 
perhaps,  believe  at  all.  Hie  curioeity  wbb,  tiberefore,  excited,  and  for  a 
time  the  notion  on  which  he  had  probably  started,  of  ^figuniig  chiefly  as 
ehampioh  of  the  ^tnre  Mrs.  Bduingbiight,  ehaaged  under  the  new 
impulse. 

'*  And  90  you've  seen  a  ghost,  ha^e  you?  And,  of  all  the  ^losts  in 
the  world,  your  own !  What  makes  you  think  bo,  you  yoong  sighaway 
donkey,  you  ?"  he  resumed,  in  a  more  friendly  manner, 

'*  I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  CamiUe,  with  solemiuty.  "  Perk^, 
with  your  enlightenment,  yon  may  offer  me  acmie  explanation  that  can 
reconcile  me  to  more  comfortable  convictions  than  at  pietent  poasess  my 
imagination.  Your  countrymen  are  noted  for  an  increduJoiis  sagacity,  not 
easily  the  dupe  of  1>he  illusions  of  the  heart  or  faacy-*^aiiid  the  ancient 
superstitions  of  the  world  have  no  root  in  your  fresh  and  uncultivated 
intellects.  Let  me  see ;  what  shall  I  relate  ?  Suffice  it,  as  a  pietiminarr, 
to  state  that,  wearied  of  calculations  and  conjeoturas  as  to  the  poesMe 
combinations  of  destiny  in  an  approaching  conjnnotiipe,  I  deeecmded  last 
night  to  the  coffee-room  of  this  hotel,  in  liie  hope  to  find  aome  mUef  for 
the  exhaustion  of  my  mind  in  the  society  of  my  fellow«»maa,  however 
inferior  in  social  position ;  this  inn  being  eertaxnly  none  of  the  veiy  best. 
Witness  the  coffee-room  itself,  strewed  with  sawdust  as  if  for  an  exBcution, 
and  with  small  metal  boxes  placed  all  round  beside  every  chair  lor  the 
convenience  of  the  smokers,  who  smoke  only  pipes.  But,  by  a  chance 
which  I  know  not  whether  to  call  happy  or  not,  I  find  in  this  ^artment, 
besides  a  group  of  rustics  who  puff  a  rank  tobacco  and  drink  their  Mske;/ 
in  silence,  a  certain  professor  of  a  university  who  is  here  on  a  gedogieal 
excursion.  Fatigued  with  the  pursuits  of  the  day,  he,  too,  is  refreshing 
himself — ^resting  his  mind,  as  he  told  mo— over  a  glass  of  an  excellent 
mixture,  which  I  know  not  whether  you  call  it  in  your  great  country 
also,  a  toddy  ?  " 

"  Sometimes ;  we  know  well  enough,  however,  what  it  means  in  any 
country,"  assented  Plamingo,  who  listened  with  evident  attention,  though 
at  the  mention  of  tobacco  he  drew  [  a  handful  from  his  podcet,  and, 
smiling  contemptuously  at  the  spittoons,  lighted  a  short  meersohaain, 
and  dispensed  with  their  use. 

"  This  professor  was  originally  a  Scotchman,  though  he  had  become,  by 
long  residence  and  citizenship  in  this  island,  an  Irislunan." 

"Beg  your  pardon  there,  Mr.  Le  Tellier;  a  Scotchman  never  can 
become  an  Irishman:  'taint  in  the  natur  of  the  animal,"  interrupted 
Flamingo. 

"Be  it  so;  I  only  mention  the  circumstance  to  account  for  another 
of  more  importance.  Necessarily  perceiving  in  each  other  a  degxee  of 
siniilai*  intelligence  and  position  that  entitled  na  to  speak,  the  Professor 
and  I  entered  into  conversation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  company ; 
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and,  in  the  first  place,  we  diacusBed  the  problem  of  the  reality  or  not  of 
the  imputed  Irish  wit.  The  Ftofeaaor  declared  to  xoe  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  discover  it,  and  that  for  his  part  be  beiiieyed  the  whole  rq)ort 
a  deluaion^  and  that  those  who  had  discovered  tbe  wit  of  the  Irish  people 
had  bimigbt  it  a]i  with  them  into  the  country.  'Fox  his  part,  be  had  nerer 
had  the  Inck  to  light  on  any  of  those  wonderful,  heaven-born  Irish 
peasant  humorists  who  amiise  the  world  in  jest-books.  On  the  contrary, 
he  maintained  that  the  Hibernians  are  a  people  of  the  most  melancholy  and 
sombre  genius,  and  he  instanced  the  dismal  belief  in  a  species  of  spirit 
calkd  a  Banshee,  universal  in  Ireland,  which  is  constantly  engaged  in 
shrieking  warnings  of  death  iaa  an  aj^alling  manner  in  the  night.  The 
Glmgai^  family,  he  stated  to  me  in  illustration,  enjoyed  the  deplorable 
privilege  of  one  of  these  fearful  attendants ;  and  the  xeeent  accident,  so 
likely  to  result  in  the  extinction  of  an  ancient  race,  had  been  announced  a 
long  tbne  ago,  in  this  way,  to  Lord  Glengariff's  mother. 

**  With  a  commendable  nationality,  the  Scotch  Professor  then  proceeded 
to  observe  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  supernatural  fancies  prevalent  among 
his  eoimtrymen  indicated  a  much  sublimer  sense  of  the  temUe  and  awful ; 
and  he  called  to  witness  the  dreadful  phantasm  designated  a  IFraM,  On 
my  demanding  an  explanation  of  this  singular  term,  he  favoured  me  with 
the  statement  that  a  wraith  is  the  ghost  of  a  Hvii^  being,  which  appears  to 
him  as  a  warning  of  approaching  departure, — a  ghost  which  is  in  all 
respects  the  exact  projection  of  the  figure  of  the  unfortunate  person 
beholding  it — a  shadowy  repetition,  a  reflection,  a  double  /" 

"  Everybody  knows  that.  I  don't  see  the  Professor's  great  discovery 
in  ail  thos,"  said  Plamiiigo  Brown,  with  an  attempt  at  the  pooh-pooh 
vhich  did  not  seem  a  success,  for  it  was  evident  he  awaited  what  was  to 
follow  with  anxiety. 

"  Neither  did  the  superstition  strike  me  at  the  time  as  worthy  of  the 
immense  stress  laid  upon  its  tenors  by  the  learned  Professor  Doubleday," 
Caraille  resumed.  "Nevertheless,  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before,  and 
doubtless  it  made  some  impression  on  my  imagination.  A  considerable 
interral  had,  neverlheless,  elapsed;  the  Professor  had  returned  to  his 
quarters  at  another  hotel,  and  I  had  remained  musing  by  the  coffee-house 
fire  until  everybody  had  departed, — until  the  waiter,  who  had  the  tramp  of 
a  cart-horse,  entered  to  close  the  shutters,  and  admonish  me  that  it  was  near 
midnight.  I  must  have  wandered  far  from  the  recollection  of  the 
discussion  on  the  Scotch  apparition ;  I  remember,  indeed,  I  was  thinking 
only  of  my  old  father  at  Marseilles,  training  his  nasturtiums  up  the  bars  of 
a  prison  wheie  he  has  long  been  confined  for  debt,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
tidings  of  my  approaching  good  fortune,  which  he  shall  share.  I  am  not 
altogether  destitute  of  a  certain  natural  sensibility,  which  the  world  has  not 
been  enabled  to  root  effectually  out  of  my  heart. 

"  Wdl,  then,  taking  a  spluttering  tallow  candle,  which  was  all  my  inn 
afforded,  I  ascended  to  my  chamber;  and  now  I  swear  to  you  what  I  am 
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about  to  relate  is  exactly  the  trutli,  without  exaggeration.  The  momeut 
I  entered  it,  1  perceived,  in  ti  fog  of  moonlight  whiA  shines  over  my  leather 
porttna!ttteau  directly  placed  l)enea(h  the  window,  a  piouee  irHicH  was 
MYSELF  IN  EVBBY  PABTicuLAB, — ^with  the  exception  that  it  was  ghastly 
pale  iEis  ashes — and  that  it  was  swallowing,  with  many  wiy  fAces  and  con- 
tortions, a  cup  apparently  of  some  liquid  like  cofffee,  bhly  it  was  all  lit 
with  a  ftdnt,  tremulous  Tjlue  flame,  whidh  shed  a  horrible  ligfet  upon  the 
litid,  corpfee-Mte  face. 

'  "'•'YoisI  you  don't  say  so!  I  shouldn't  hive  licked  my  lips  to  sec 
iXiai,  by  no  means,  as  I'nl  a  ItVing  sinner!^  said  the  American,  looking 
considerably  aghast  himself.  **  Bnt  I  know  how  it  was:  Ton  had  stral- 
l0\vted  tbo  much  of  that  same  whiskey  toddy,  and  thought  you  saw  yonrself 
gbing  it  stifl--on  the  leather  Ttoxi'^ 

"  Not  so.  I  am  extremely  abstemious  in  eveiy  respect  but  coffee.  1 
had 'only  takfcn  a  single  small  ^ass,"  replied  Cannlle;  vejy  sadly  and 
serioiisly,  "  fbr  which  I  paid  three-pettee?' 

-  "  Then  I'll  tell  you  another  way  how  it  was.  You  saw  yourself  in  a 
looking-glass  right  ahead,  and  didnt  calkellate  at  the  time  what  it  was," 
consoM  Platnihgo,  who  really  Himself  did  not  relish  the  distei^  fanor. 

''  But  there  is  only  a  very  small  mirror  in  the  apartment,  which  is 
pliaced  in  the  opposite  direetioii.  '  I  was  upright,  witha  ^imdle  in  my 
hand;  and  this  iigtire  was  «cte^^^,'wft;h  a  cnp  of  some  beverage — ^nota 

*'  Wal,  then,  most  Kkely^  thenHndow^panes  had  beeh  recently  polished, 
and  Inflected  as  good  as  a  looking^gHass;  Anyhotr — nofhow— HI  never 
believe  stwh  stuff !"  said  Jlamingo,  nesoltotely.  "  Still,  I  don't  wonder  at 
its  havfag  taken  you  down  a  peg  or  t;wo,  for'  it  nrfght  a'  man  of  fcouragc 
and  grip;  and  I'll  not  press  my  point  about  that  tha^gal,  fdr^earyon 
ihbxM  ridy  pluck  up'  and  show  -fight,  wben  I  should  be  bound  to 
swallow  you  in  self-defence,  and  the  ghost  come  trew ! " 

The  American  laughed  at  his'  own  drollery  in  this  obsertiation,  and  as 
Camillt  also  gave  a  faint  giggle,  hatoiony  seemed-  restored,  ft  was  at  tJfls 
moment  that  Rooney  arrived  with  Maddeine'^s  note  of  invitation. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  the  young  man-^Miftei^  ceremoniously  asking 
leave  of  Mr.  Br6wn  to  peruse' it— ^brightened  up  ovfer  tlie  contfnts. 
Yielding,  in  fact,  to  one  of  his  iniprudent  impulses,  Camille' hmftled  it  otct 
iat  once  triumphantly  to  the  American  sceptic.  •  i 
•  "Ah! -ah I  Does  thik  bok  as  if  I  am  sdnrcely  ^he' commonest 
acquaintance  with  this  young  lady  P"  he'inquired. 

"N*;  it  looks  a  deal  stronger  than*  thAt,  I  own.'  ThewTs  a  sort  of 
double  meaning  running  thforighoiit  it  'tirat  rather  su{)poHA  youf  brag?, 
Le-  TilKer,''  Flamingo  pron6unced;  istfljer*  Caxte&!t  study  "of  the  dociuncnt 
submitted  to  hf?m.  "But  'Mnt  the  sam6  hatidwritirtg  te  she  wrtteyoti 
in  by  mei  How'^  that?'  Tell  vou  what,  there^  soiwe  qTie«*H  mrsfcry 
ti!b6ut  this  whtxl?-  'pjM  and  uffiiir,  or  my  falihei^  wrtsa  bdfflilo  !''• 
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"  Ai,  my  fojly  ^aiu  I  I  urn  always  in  the  wrpng,  ,  Give  \tmt  back ! '' 
exclaimed  C(umlle»  snatching  .the  oote  from  the  eager  scmtmy  of  his  c(Ha* 
peer. 

"  Have  itj  asd  welcome. .  But  if  tbi&;iote  was  quilled  by  M^ss  Gr^hfm^ 
thia  other  wasn't,  and  I  otaim  it  as  my  keasurc-trove !"  retumed  th^ 
American,  m  his  turn  snatchtug  up  the  i^ote  he  had  brought,  and  ^whio^ 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier  had  flung  down  on  the  table  in  the  room  where  their 
colloquy  took  place.  And  09  he  pocketed  it,  and  looked  very  ilerce,^and  as 
if  he  meant  to  keep  it,  CamiUe  pretended  to  laugh  assentingly,  and  called  for 
peu  and  ink  to  write  his  w>ceptance  of  thp  invitation  he  had  received. 

When  he  had  nearly  completed  this  task,  however,  the  A^eKicani 
who  had  been  looking  on  with  an  appearance  of  profound  rellection^ 
remarked, —  /    . 

"Tdl  you  what,  though^  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  invite  if  I  was  ypul 
She's  a  rale  out-and-outer,  you  maj  depend,  where  she  takes  it,thoiugh 
not  the  partic'iar  sort  for  exportainon.  There's  a  devilish  comer  of  mis- 
<?hief  in  her  eye,— a»d  hasn't  she  aakM  yQu  to  dinner?  So  jus^  yom 
remember  tiiatar  wb^ith,  and  stop  at  home,  and  dine  at  your  own.  eXf 
pensel" 

"What  do  you  mean P"  exdiMnned  CamilLei  with  evident  excitem^ntf. 
"She  harm  me!  Madeleine  Graham  harm  me!  For  what  purpose? 
How  could  she  dare  ?  What  would  be  the  use  ?  No,"  he  added,  ,hnt 
lather  to  himself  than  to  his  companion,  "  she  knows  too  well  so  odious 
«&  act  would  also  be  in  vain.  The  papers  woidd  remain,  and  more  certain 
to  be  produced  to  tho  light  in  the  hands  of  strangers  I  She  is  no  fool;  it 
would  bo  a  madness  1  Oh  I  and  if  she  could  be  atrocious  enough  to  harbour 
evil  designs  against  me,i"  the  unfortunate  wretch  conoiuded,  melting  int^ 
&B  effusion  of  natural  though  womanish  tears»  *'  I  no  long^  care  for  my 
life!    Let  her  take  it!" 

*•  The,  papers? — what  papery  ?  Oh,  the  letters,"  said  Flamingo,  cptch- 
iB$  at  the  word.  "  Wal,  they  are  a  good  security,  if  she  knew  them  in 
proper  hands-    Leave  them  in  my  charge." 

"And  offend  her  mortally!"  ejaculated  CamiUe,  remembering  his 
scolding  on  the  previous  day^  "  Certainly  not;  some  secrets  are  like  gold 
^— to  IjNPeathei  on  them  is  to  destroy  their  lustre  and  cohesion.  I  sha}l 
leave  the  key  of  my  apartment  with  the  hostess,  who  can  depend  also  on 
the  assistance  of  the  apparition*  For  in  my  alarm  last  night  I  raised  an 
outcry  which  summoned  her  to  my  chamber,  and  has  diffused  a  salutaiy 
awe  ever  nnoe;  jaa.  the  household,  and  the  maid  has  refused  to  make  my 
bed  unless  X  remai];  to  protect  her  all  the  while !" 

"Aayourwill,  Frendiy;  I  pi^y  interfered  for  your  benefit,  as  I  tave 
&I1  alongy"  xetumed  Flamingo,  very  discontentedly,  but  seemingly  oblivioua 
that  so  short  a  time  previously  he  had  been  threatening  the  young  man 
himself.  "  However,  chalk  it  up  that  I.  meant  well,  and  stand  tit  for  tat. 
^en  you  see  Miss,  remind  her  that  she  has  promised  to  make  tilings  3glc 
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pleasaat  between  me  and  old  Behringbright,  and  that  I  shall  turn  saucy  if 
she  does  not  do  it ! — and  soon,  too.  I  want  to  be  off  from  this  con- 
founded place,  where  it's  always  raining  such  a  downpour,  one's  wet  to 
the  skin  five  times  a  day." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  CamiDe ;  "  and  I  promise  you  if  I  find  I  have 
any  influence  on  ray  own  behalf,  I  will  exert  some,  dear  friend,  on  yours. 
But  it  is  doubtless  this  moist  climate  which  produces  upon  both  of  us  so 
profound  a  sentiment  of  discouragement,"  he  concluded,  with  a  deep  si^b. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  much  discouraged,  either ;  my  nerves  don't 
go  up  and  down  with  my  lunbrella.  What  do  they  charge  you  here  for 
dinjier?  and  what  do  Uiey  give  you  for  the  money?"  inquired  the 
American,  voraciously. 

Camille  delivered  a  tariff  of  prices,  founded  on  his  own  somewhat 
limited  experience,  in  answer  to  this  demand. 

"  Wal,  then,  I'll  make  out  my  day  here.  I'll  warrant  I  eat  them  a 
rare  half-crown's  worth  meal.  But  she  might  have  joined  me  in  the 
invite ;  she  seemed  taken  with  me  quite  remarkable  last  night  at  Pros- 
pect Palace.  StQl  I  shall  do  well  enough  anywhere.  I've  been  on  my 
own  hook  long  enough  to  take  care  and  hang  myself  up  on  a  nail  that'll 
bear  the  weight.  Give  Miss  G.  my  compliments,  and  do  your  best  for 
me,  or  I  must  for  myself,  teU  her !  And  harkee  !  we'll  see  this  ghost 
of  yours  together  to-night  when  yoti  come  home,  if  one's  to  be  seen 
at  all." 

Camille  smiled,  yet  rather  sadly  and  absently,  as  a  doomed  man  well 
might;  completed  his  note,  handed  it  out  to  Rooney,  with  a  much- 
begrudged  shilling,  called  for  a  can  of  hot  water,  and  withdrew  to  his 
toilette,  full  two  good  hours  before  the  expected  time  for  its  display  could 
arrive. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  MODERN   DINNER  A   LA.  BORQJA, 

Plahinoo,  lounging  in  a  state  of  toqior  over  the  vast  gorge  he  had  taken 
in  for  his  half-crown,  but  which  he  made  up  to  the  house  by  a  still  more 
plentiful  pn^ortion  of  liquids,  watched  Camille  taking  his  departure,  a 
long  time  after,  with  some  amusement  in  the  contemplation  of  his  costume. 
The  Rue  de  Rivoli  would  have  been  proud  of  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
undoubtedly ;  he  was  finished  at  all  points  like  a  carving  in  ivory,  and 
might  have  stepped  unchallenged  into  the  dress  circle  of  the  most  stuck- 
up  opera-house  in  Europe ;  which,  as  we  have  the  best  of  everything,  ^ 
of  course  our  own.  His  handkerchief  exhaled  a  delicate  odour ;  he  wore 
several  rings  and  a  handsome  chain,  which,  if  they  were  not  of  the  precious 
materials  they  affected,  were  so  artistically  fasliioned  to  represent  them,  that 
it  mattered  little  to  anybody  but  a  pawnbroker  what  else  they  were. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  elegant  finish  of  his  whiskers  and  hair,  and  they 
curled  and  were  yery  bright  ^vith  cosniHique  blanc.  Possibly  he  was  even 
rouged,  he  had  so  fine  a  colour;  and  his  waist  was  as  the  waist  of  a 
youthful  wasp,  though  I  do  not  assert  that  the  elder  members  of  that 
order  of  inseet  aristocracy  develop  very  aldermanically  in  advanced 
existence. 

"  There  you  go,  as  smart  as  a  primrose !"  said  the  American,  with 
a  sleepily  good-natured  nod  to  the  young  Frenchman,  by  way  of  salute,  as 
he  passed.  Boa  constrictors  themselves,  it  is  possible,  are  good-natured 
after  a  high  feed  at  a  low  figure.  But  he  noticed  everything  from  under 
his  shaggy  eyelashes, — ^the  pale  lavender  kid  gloves  and  all.  * 

"  Tarnation  fine  gal  I  *'  he  commented,  as  Camille  disappeared.  "  But 
rather  him  than  me,  under  the  circumstauces ;  especial-ly  after  that  thar 
remarkable  concatenation  of  the  ghost  on  the  portmant-6 ! " 

But  as  for  Camille,  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  livelier  spirits, 
had  evidently  returned  at  the  toilette  glass.  He  smiled  so  agreeably,  and 
looked  as  if  even  a  repetition  of  his  unconifortable  vision  of  the  night 
hefore  would  not  have  annoyed  him  so  very  much  if  the  wraith  took  care 
to  present  itself  with  an  exact  repetition  abo  of  the  elegance  of  his 
costume!  And  no  doubt  the  ruling  principle  of  his  mind — ^personal 
vanity — was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  believed  very  consolingly  in  his 
own  irresistibility, — ^was  determined,  in  fact,  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 

The  idea  was  encouraged  by  all  he  encountered  at  Prospect  Palace. 

He  found  Madeleine  dressed  in  a  feminine  adaptation  of  his  own  style ; 
gay,  coquettish,  apparently  delighted  to  receive  him — and  alone  :  a  circimi- 
stance  she  prettily  explained  by  informing  her  dear  Camille  that  she  had 
iarited  him  purposely  an  hoiu:  sooner  than  the  real  dinner-hour,  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  a  little  private  conversation,  and  discuss  and  arrange 
their  future,  while  her  aunt  was  out  at  a  charitable  meeting  in  town,  with- 
out interruption  from  other  people's  advice  and  ignorance. 

In  reality,  Madeleine  was  more  at  ease  in  her  mind  than  she  had  been 
for  some  time.  She  had  fairly  made  it  up ;  was  no  longer  tossed  and 
tumbled  on  those  soul-sickening  waves  of  doubt  and  irresolution :  she 
knew  now  precisely  what  she  must  do,  and  was  going  to  do  it.  Moreover, 
she  had  just  received  a  very  comforting  and  strengthening  note  from  Mr. 
Behringbright,  couched  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  expressive 
still  of  unbounded  confidence  and  devotion.  And  yet,  he  stated,  he 
had  communicated  the  last  astounding  revelation  regarding  Emily 
Maughan  to  Lord  Glengariff,  with  his  mother's  confirmatory  letter, — and 
was  delighted  to  say  that,  after  a  long  pause  of  astonishment,  the  invalid 
had  seemed  to  rally  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  on  the  intelligence ; 
declared  that  it  explained  everything;  set  at  rest  all  his  suspicions  of  his 
hest  friend ;  relieved  him  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the  delusion  of  passion 
he  had  cherished  for  so  mistaken  an  ideal  of  female  purity  and  goodness ; 
which  was,  in  rcalitv,  the  worst  part  of  his  disorder.     And  he  would*  have  t 
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proved  the  assertion,  msiaiing  that  he  wbib  perf^lf  able  to  get  up,  and 
would  at  onc9^^^  Dr.  Bucktroiit  kad  not  interfered,  and  b^  e&mest  exhor- 
tatkm  prs^ailed  on  him  to  lemam  in  bie  bed. 

.  Bixt  M!r.  fiehnngbngiiht  declared  his  own  oon<riottoa  Ihsaft  tbe-^oews  had 
produced  a  most  excellent  eflFect  towards  the  restoration  of  tfte  yonrig  Earl 
frpm  the  fevftishand  half^ddlirioua  c onditioit  to'  Wihichj  it  vrtA  now  pro- 
bable^  aniiet^  of  mind,  as  mihfik  as  the  suffering  eaased  {>y  his  wdund, 
had  reduced  him.  He  had.  spok«ii  ml  thd  subject  with,  so  mu<eh  deteiini- 
nation  fan<i  oalftnneba;  was  so  frtoigaed  ia  otiinsidekr  tbat  his  inotWs 
journey  must  and  ought,  to  prore  eoturely  bootless ;  an<il,  finally;  at  the 
very  bbur  Mr.  'Behiingbrrght  .was  wnfcing,  had  fallen  into  the  &^  sound, 
natui^al  slumbet  he  had  eiyoyed  arnce  the  accident,  audi  fiom  which  Di^. 
BUoktroutaugntCtd^thet^eat  rosnlta-if  it  oonld  be  preserved  for  scttie  con- 
tinuanoB  uDbiokett^  And  so  mueh.  importanofr  did  the  physician  attach  to 
the  opetatidn  of  thia  ^ple  reftoeatiire  of  nature,  that  he  diinoted  evei}' 
one  elsd  to, retire  for  tke  ni^^  and  remained  himself  iin-watdhlol  attend- 
attce  en  the  patienti. 

' .  This.  inteUigeooe  iraa  neaasorin^  £or  MadnlQine,  who  wtas;  in  great  dread 
of  the  possible  impetuous  and  destructiFely  direct  initeifdrence  of  the 
ydnng  Earl  in  hec, derides. ;  Sfae  knew  they  would  not  bear  much  strain- 
ing in  any. way ;  and  tfiough  sb^  had  otdcnlated  on'bis  oneinsining  disabled 
by  lid3  iUniss, .  probably  fot  f^er^  ia  th6  jreault,<aiillit  was  good  toknow 
that  he  Aook  theappalUn^  tonubnkilcation^  in  so  very  aensible  and  atjqui* 
escent  a  manner.  He  might  have  done  a  great  deal  of  misohief  else  befbife 
he  /died|'^*4ikel  a  fallen  wiir-borse  itbatstidkeb  ngbt  and  left  with  his  hoofs, 
in  the  eonyndsions  of  deatib^  «    . 

Stili  if  sh/^  had  notknowtn  she  bad  a  grand  panacea  in  atom  for 
CamiUt's  worst  fottiea  and  ce;)ciees,'Aliddleine  would  ndt  havie  liked  tk 
use.  bar.  c^cJ^marn^belovedipittthia  opinion  to^*t*4hat  he  was  fully  reatoied 
to.fovoiur  wiiik  his  lady4ov»-^in<,thD  ixst  eSosions  of  their  resumed  con- 
fidence and.  teadertiess.  ...        •      ,. 

I  Clamillewae»  of  cpurae*!  entirely  ignooant  of  the  part  assigned  him  in 
all  these  tranquillizing  and  illuminating  i^vidatiKHia.  But  hffhad  oome  to 
the  «on¥iati^.thiit  be  had  aUqwed  himsetf  to  be  eompDomiaed  dangereusly 
and  .&(^shly,  .even ;  in-  figuring  int  the  afflor  to.  iatr  •  as  /he  Inmself  was 
awsjte  he  did  figure  Ha  did  not  like  it^  he  said,  being  made  £o  pretend 
that  be.  w»is  ooutrto^  another  wionMMi  tbtn  her  whom  int  noalsk^  He  adoied. 
He.  miisl'h.«veitbe  iirhole.  thing  decided  upon.apeedily :  the  wikble  noti- 
senaieal  finUev&ge.mghi  be.  diseo^eved  at  any  momentiaand  tiimi  how 
ridiealotasrr^CiM/  faQwrUi^iZofM/**-4iewouldhamaddtoappbaVi  ibkdeed, 
frauditktUAjm  soonAd  ^to  be.tiiyin^  to  ndvanee  himmii  ixMrns^sni^ 
Brothers'  bvpui:  under. false ipretaiioeal  That  would  ne^ar  do~Htfkenit 
was  found  out.  The  merchant  might  even^paniish  :him  atiawstbut  he 
would  b^  toQ  much  a&aidi  himMU;  of  ridkule  to  go  back,  if  onoeilm  "OriU 
be  fairly  eonunitM  to  tbe.prope^  coursei,   AiidithelptfDpes.aWBa  sitasAr 
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Mr.  Behringbrigbt  to  acbnii  Imn^Mansieat  CmaDe  Le  TeUier^-into  a 
junior  paftn«rahip  in  bis  houso,  which  his  taieiits  mkd  indtBtiy  irould  help 
to  sustain  (Behringbright  himself  was  elearly  not  so  youmff  ds  he  had  heen^ 
in  anvihiogl),  wilh  ashare  in  the  profits,  in  the  first  plioej  to  tH6  extent 
of  about  two  tJboaaand  a  year. 

CaouUe  dfiplased  that  he  mnst  be  gazetted  at  once  into  thds  position^ 
as  a  prdimiaaiy,  in  order  that  he  might  make  snxse  his  dearest  Madeleine 
did  not  meaQ  to  play  him  any  imhandaome  trick. 

His  dealest  Madeline  heo^K  seemed  not  to  consider  tii»  demand  at 
all  out  of  the  way-t^t  all  eactortionate— 4,t  all  impossible. 

"  It  is  very  likely  he  will  do  it — all  as  yon  veqnire,  deafj  Caixiillei^'  she ' 
remarked,  "  if  only  you  will  give  me  a  Mttle  more  time.  I  will  try  him 
io-mrrm.-  It  is  wy  likely,  he  seems  so  onxfons  to  get  Emily  quartered  * 
on  sQiQe  one !  Indeed^  I  sometimes. almost  wonder  whether  tbcie  is>  not 
some, foundation ibr  Lord  GiengarifiPs. suspicions  of  him  with  her!  He 
was  tired  of  Emily^  I  suppose,  or  a£raid  things  would  come  out,  when  be 
slupped  her  off  to  Ireland  from  her  poor  widowed  mother.  And,  of 
course^  he  would  do  anything  to  hfilider  me  from  finding  out. how  wickedly 
lie  has  behaved  in  the  transaction." 

"^fow  JHenl    And  doee  he  dare  to  think  that  thts-^his  cast-oft 
mi$tiess-r-i8  a  proper  wife  for  Camille  Le  Tellier?     I  tm  obliged  to  you, 
^^t«W(jine ;  you  JTOliify  all  my  indignation,  and  thp  -weapons  I  employ  ' 
against  theisi  at»  no  loiter  those  of  falsehood  and  tieaeheiy,  but  of  a 
leguimate- vengeance !" 

"!niat  fa  what  I  think;  but  let  us  not  discuss  the  point.  lassurexo^, 
meanwhile,  that  I  will  comply  as  early  as  possible  with  the  demands  of 
your  impatience;  Xd^ntorrow,  I  repeat  I  I  shall  not  see  Mr.  Behriirg- 
^nght,  to  urge  the  subjeot  upon  hlln,- till  then;  but  it  is  plain  be  is 
completely  dfairoid  of  -  suapieion  of  you  wi^  regard  to  me,  whicii  is  the 
o^»test,pomtr*^i]i)ee  be  himself  desoed  me  to  invite  you  to'dmner,  in  his  ' 
absence,  and  ascertain  precisely  what  you  required  as^  tbo  conditions  of 
jour  aecyuioecuag  in  hissohenie  of  pt>aridiug  for  EmUy.  You  have  stated 
tWm  tomei  ndw^  and  it  is  enough/' 

'*  No  moce  confiraiation  is'  needed  fbr  a  eonjteture  whi(ih  so  didhonoors 
me»  unioe  you  say  JBefaringbright  aitthovize«  my  visit  herei-'  Camille 
i«9poi»dc4,  looking  tremendously  indignant,  but  secn^ly  fiatteved  with  the 
convietfaiii  of  the  great  and  commaading  position  he  oetupied  iu  ^  affairs 
of  the  miifionaire.  li  seined  to  him,  poor  dduded'  cr^atm^,  that  he  ■ 
^a»  absadjjji  fiiigeiing  hi*  two  thousand  a  year  as  jdirior  ptirfcuep  in  the 
fina  of  .BehriigbjR^ht  Brothert,  and  completing  the  ccmfiision  tod  defeat 
of  ih  |nBBo*pf«Mi  doBuUeering  rival,  by  elnping  with  Ms  bride  elect !  ' 
Th«y  m%ht-^  to  buy  him^  out  of  the  firm,  then,  it  is  true  j  but  they 
could  not  managetogit  rid  of  ham  otherwise.  ■       i 

Madeleine  need  not  ha^  beenitfaoh  afraid  of  tfao  pfrocdds,  but  sbfef  did 
•notHcfcto  see^MoftsiBiirfL^Ttelifci-  thWk.  '  t^  she  wjarte*  ^^^^^^^^^f<ri\r> 
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deep  meditation,  wlien  she  remarked  it,  which  had  only  lasted  a  few 
seconds — but  had  dived  into  so  deep  an  abyss  of  criminal  resolve,  that 
she  apologized  for  being  so  long  silent,  when  she  spoke,  imagining  a 
much  greater  interval  had  elapsed.  And  thereupon  she  fell  to  rallying 
her  lover  playfully  on  the  strange  manner  they  were  spending  their  time 
together ;  and  Camille,  piqued  on  his  gallantry,  set  to  work  to  produce 
his  choicest  artificial  flowers  of  love-making;  such  as  French  Corydons 
have  handed  down  to  one  another  to  wreathe  their  crooks  withal,  with  very 
little  change  or  variety,  from  the  earliest  age  of  classicism.  "  Chmaie 
Venus  belle — comme  Minerve  elle  e^t  aage  P'  being  the  tune  to  which  all 
their  chimes  are  set. 

The  dinner  was  even  considerably  later  than  Madeleine  had  announced, 
and  yet  Mrs.  Bucktrout  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  she  had  at  all  exceeded 
the  time  assigned  when  they  sat  down  to  the  repast  at  seven  instead  of 
five.  Time  was  to  be  got  over,  somehow  or  other.  The  dinner  was  a 
very  good  one,  and  consisted  of  several  courses ;  so  that  assisted  admirably. 
Then  there  was  the  dessert,  which,  with  a  flow  of  excellent  wine  and  con- 
versation, could  be  protracted  almost  to  any  extent. 

Moreover,  Madeleine  exerted  herself  amazingly  to  keep  up  the  ball. 
Camille  had  hardly  ever  before  seen  her  so  bght,  so  brilliant,  so  playful — 
60  much  like  a  Farisienne,  in  short — in  her  demeanour  towards  him. 
They  generally  prated  romance  at  each  other  in  their  interviews,  and 
neither  of  them  had  a  particle  of  the  real  stuff  in  them.  He  was  in 
proportion  charmed  and  fascinated  ;  pleased  and  proud  also  to  think  that 
she  «ras  applying  all  these  newly  discovered  powers  to  his  satisfaction  and 
enthralment.  For  there  had  been  many  heavy  moments  of  late,  when 
all  Canaille's  vanity  could  not  assure  him  that  he  still  remained  supreme 
with  the  wealthy  merchant's  daughter. 

Not  but  what  there  were  some  few  intervals  during  which  all  Madeleine's 
efforts  to  command  her  attention  could  not  hinder  her  from  sinking  iiito 
pauses  of  forgetfulness  and  absence  of  mind  so  complete,  that,  I  believe, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  she  looked  at  Camille  fixedly  for  several  minutes 
without  seeing  him  at  all.  But  that  invaluable  development  of  his  organ 
of  self-esteem  persuaded  him  she  was  taking  an  admiring  survey  of  his 
person  and  embellishments ;  and  the  strange  vacancy  in  such  intentness 
of  consideration  did  not  strike  him  alarmingly.  On  his  own  part,  he  had 
aU  a  Frenchman's  love  of  chatter,  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
produce  a  magnificent  impression,  in  this  first  friendly  and  sociable  inter- 
course with  which  he  had  ever  been  favoured  with  a  member  of  the  family 
circle  of  his  beloved.  As  for  Mrs.  Bucktrout,  she  listened  much  as  a 
frog  in  a  well  might  to  the  chirruping  of  the  birds  in  the  woods  above  it. 
But  if  she  did  not  make,  she  did  not  mar,  satisfied  that  so  consummate  a 
genius  for  management  as  her  niece  must  be  conducting  ail  this  aiiy  and 
unmeaning  palaver  to  some  very  suitable  and  tangible  result. 

At  last  Madeleine  said  to  herself,    "  It  is  ten  o'dock :  ife  wiU  take 
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him  half  an  hour  to  walk  home ;  by  eleven  Olympe  will  have  succeeded, 
or  never,  and  the  tea  will  give  her  an  additionid  three^uarters.  Shall  we 
have  tea  now,  annt  ?"  she  concluded,  akmd. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  wish.  Mr.  Le  TeUier  has  not  done  anyiiking 
at  the  fruit  or  decanters  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  will  ring  then,  aimt ;"  but  Camille  had  akeady  leaped  to  the  bcU 
with  polite  velocity,  and  jingled  it.     Eooney,  the  waiter,  responded. 

"  Tea  and  coffee,  please.  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  prders  coffee,— -and  so, 
I  think,  do  I,  aunt,  this  aflemoon,"  said  Misa  Graham,  quite  cahnly. 

The  messenger  of  destiny  disappeared  to  the  kitchen. 

"  You,  my  dear  ?  Why,  you  know  how  bilious  coffee  always  makes  jdu, 
Madeleine." 

"  Sometimes — ^yes ;  so  it  does.  But  you  do  prefer  coffee,  Camille  ?" 
the  latter  said,  with  a  sweet  smile  at  her  French  lover,  and  a  fascinating 
forgetfulness  of  the  presence  in  which  they  were,  implied  in  the  use  of 
that  familiar  form  of  address. 

I  think  the  strongest  argument  against  the  likelihood  of  supernatural 
interpositions  lies  in  their  almost  invariable  uselessness.  How  came  it 
that  Camille  ne\'er  for  a  moment  reminded  himself  of  that  vision  of  the 
wraith,  with  a  cup  of  some  loathsome  beverage  at  its  lips,  and  of  a  remark* 
ble  allusion  made  in  a  recent  interview  to  his  partiality  to  coffee  ?  He  did 
not ;  he  certainly  was  very  fond  of  coffee. 

Tea  and  coffee  and  biscuits  were  brought ;  there  was  plenty  of  himp 
sugar  in  a  silver  basin  on  the  tray ;  that  was  good  for  tea.  But  Madeleine 
very  well  knowing  that  powdered  sugar  was  the  proper  thing  for  coffee, 
got  up,  when  the  waiter  left  the  room,  and  brought  out  a  handsome 
Bohemian  cut-glass  basin  from  a  small  gilt  sideboard  cupboard,  where  the 
occupants  of  the  private  sitting  chamber  could  lock  up  any  little  stores 
tbey  did  not  desire  to  return  to  common  property  at  the  bar  below. 

"  Aunt  and  I  are  very  fond  of  sugar,"  she  remarked,  smilingly ;  "  you 
should  see  how  we  sometimes  cover  the  puddings  they  send  ns  up,  tiU  the 
plate  looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  snowstorm  on  it.  We  are  quite  obliged 
to  buy  in  extra  stores  for  mere  shame's  sake." 

Mrs.  Bucktrout  looked  surprised,  but  made  no  observation.  When 
a  great  leader  once  acquires  a  reputation  i(x  genendship,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  choose  a  battle  or  bivouac  ground  amiss,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  soldiery.  Madeleine,  indeed,  grew  a  little  pale  herself  as 
she  said  this,  but  for  the  briefest  possible  moment  of  weakness. 

"  And  I  shall  have  coffee  too,  aunt,  this  evening ;  it  will  not  harm  me 
for  once, — for  the  sake  of  the  sweetening,  chiefly,"  she  said,  with  an 
affectionate  smile  at  Camille,  who  took  it  as  a  complimentary  sharing  of 
bis  own  tastes,  and  smiled  and  bowed. 

"Do  yon  prefer  powdered  or  loaf  sugar,  Mr.  Le  Tdlier?"  inquired 
Madeleine,  after  helping  her  aunt  to  some  tea.  She  knew  very  well  what 
be  would  say.  Digitized  by  Google 
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•^^ Powdered,  ff  you  please.  Miss  Graham.*' 
'  And  powdered  siigar  lie  had,  a  good  allowance  of  it ;  .and  Yeiy  finely 
pounded,  and  smooth,  and  white  the  sugar  wa^.  In  spite  of  her  arrowed 
preference  for  the  aame,  however,  Madeleine  helped  .hersqif  to,  lamp 
sugar;  though  she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of .  the  substitution; 
on  the  contrary,  helped  herself  when  Monsieur,  I^e  Tjellier^s  attenti9n  was 
accidehtaliy  called  otf  "by  her  remarking  on  the  bejuitiful  effect  of  the 
rising  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  below  their  windows.  She  said  it 
was  quite  like  a  scene  in  ,a  theatre^  and  that  inteifested  the  Prench  pbsiervjer 
of  nature.  '  .  .    ,         : 

The  coffee  was  very  nice;  it  was  delicious.  Miss  Gxah^  had 
especially  urged  upon  the  hotel  people  the  necessity  of  having  some  very 
nice  coffee  made  ready  for  the  foreign  gentleman  who  was  to  dinej  with 
them  that  day.  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  had  two  cups,  and  would  probably 
have  taken  a  third  if  Miss  Graham  had  not  looked  a^  her  watch  at  the 
moment.  She  then*  gave  a  significant  glance  at  her  lover.  Camille 
imderstood  it,  and  complied  with  the  silent  admonition  conveyed;  .and  the 
rather  that  he  did  not  feel  so  very  well  after  that  last  cup ;  and  knowing 
what  an  unwonted  variety  of  food  he  had  partaken  of,  and  that  his 
digestion  was  rather  of  the  weakest,  he  aros^to  take  his  leave. 

He  would  have  been  g]ad,  perhaps,  if  Madeleine  could  have  afforded 
him  the  pleasure  of  a  few  parting  private  words,  but  she  cither  coul4  not, 
or  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attempt.  She  shook  hands  with  h^m  in 
her  aunt's  presence ;  but  she  emphaticaJly,  almost  convulsively,  ret»m^ 
the  slight  lover's  pressure  he  ventured  to  bestow  on  hers,  and  responded 
in  a  very  sweet  tone,  and  decidedly  as  if  she  meant  it,— 

"Bonne  nuU,  cher  Camille^  au  revoir  de?nain" 

It  was  quite  right  and  fitting  that  Madeleine  should  make  that  bst 
affectionate  farewell  and  promise  of  soon  meeting  again  in  French. 
French  is  not  exactly  the  language  of  sincerity ;  and  people  not  bom  h 
France,  who  mean  what  they  say,  had  better  say  it.  in  their  mother  tongues, 

Camille  gave  one  of  his  thrilling  parting  looks  at  Mias  Grahamr-one 
of  those  looks  which  he  always  fancied  to  be  irresistible.  She  did  npt 
meet  his  tender  gaze;  but  he  saw  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  bximing 
blotches  on  her  cheeks,  Miss  Graham  was  so  deadly  pale  that  he  had 
every  reason  to  think  she  was  much  afflicted  at  the  necessity  of  parting 
from  him.  He  blamed  the  aunt  for  whatever  besides  seemed  cold  in  the 
farewell,  and,  persuaded  that  his  walk  hom£  to  his  quarters  would  do  him 
good,  finally  took  his  departure,  very  well  satisfied,  on  the  whol^  with 
his  visit. 

Madeleine  seemed  as  if  relieved  from  the  spell  of  some  dreadful  super- 
natural presence  when  the  guest  retired.  She  gave  such  a  sigb  of 
exhaustion  and  weariness  as  the  door  closed,  that  her  aunt  herself,  who 
was  wearied  to  death  of  the  affair,  was  a  little  scandalized  at  it. 

"  He  is,  however,  dreadfully  tedious  with  his^cl^atj^r^  chatter,  chatter. 
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I  am  80  glad,  dear,  tliat  you  have  ^iven  up  altogether  thinking  about 
such  a  fellow.    But  did  you  malce  all  the  arrangements  nght  abput  him 
and  Emily  ?**  Mrs.  Bucktrout  inquired. 
"Tes,  aunt;  quite  right.'* 

"Then  "hadnH  you  better  go  to  bed,  dear?  1  am  sure  you  look 
fagged  out,*^  said  the  Idnd  relative.  . 

"No,  aunt,  no;  I  don't  feel  sleepy.  I  feel  quite  cold  and  feverish," 
replied  the  niece ;  and,  indeed,  she  shuddered  violently.  "  Still  I  think 
III  p\it  things  by  (that*s  our  sugar,  you  know;  I  bought  it  fpr  our  own 
use,  it  looked  so  nice  in  the  grocer's  window  in  Killamey,  and  the  hotel 
stulT  I  am  sure  has  had  black-beetles  in  it),  and  then,  yes,  we'll  go  ta()ed. 
Fll  sleep  with  you  to-night ;  I  was  frightened  last  night  at  sleeping,  alone, 
the  wind  made  such  a  horrid  sighing  and  moaning  about  the  house;  it  did 
indeed  sound  Kke  the  serfeeching  of  the  banshee  they  talk  po  much  of 
here.^*  '  ,.    .' 

The  yoting  lady  arose  and  removed  the  basin  of  poupded  ^uga^r  as^  if 
to  consign  it  to  the  private  lock-up ;  but,  with  most  unusual  awkwardness 
for  her;  let  it  fall  on  the  fender,  where  it  broke  into  pieces.       /        ... 
'•"Dear  me  1  but  it's  no  use  now.    Lend  me  the  fire-shovel,  aunt,  ^lul 
m  put  it  all  on  the  fire." 

"Why,  my  dear!^'*  said  Mrs.  Bucktrout,  who  was  a  person  of  \ery 
savmg  and  also  very  charitable  habits.     "  It  will  do  yet,  properly  sifted ; , 
at  least  for  servants  or  the  poor.** 

"  It  sha'n't.  !Por  shame  of  you,  aunt !  I  would  not  offer  it  to  a  pig," 
said  Madeleine,  seizing  the  instrument  she  required  with  almost  rude . 
Holence,  past  her  aunt,  and  shovelling  the  fragments  of  the  basin  and  its 
contents  alike  on '  the  fire,  which,  equally  against  Mrs.  Bucktrout's 
economical  notions,  she  had*  caused  to  be  kindled  for  the  reception  of  tVir 
foreign  "visitor,  native  of  a  sunnier  clime. 

Madfelcine  continued  strangely  peevish  and  contrary  for  a  good  long , 
time  afterwards ;  but  ^tifl  complaining  of  being  cold,  would  not  leave  the 
fire  and  go  to  bed  until  hei*  aunt  remarked  that  the  people  in  the  hotel 
w(mld  begin  to  think  it  queer.  She  started  up  at  once  then,  and  pv9- 
f«$cd  her  willingness  to  retire  ;  but  riot,  as  she  had  previously  wished,,  to  . 
sFmre  her  relative's  couch.  She  felt,  she  said,,  that  she  should  be  so 
restless  and  uncobfortable,  her  aunt  would  not  have  a  moinent's  sleep. 
Htr  aunt  was  quite  right— that  coffee  had  disagreed  with  her,  and  would  , 
roake  her  feverish  all  night.  Oh  that  il  was  morning  1  That  next  da}-, 
in  fact,  was'  over !  But  when  Mrs.  Bucktrout  asked  her  why,  she  only 
laughted;  and  said,  *'  It  was  nothing ;  she  was  only  talking  nonsense  ;  only 
wishing  that  the  time  was  come  for  Lady  GlpngarifF  to  send  word  how.  ^lie 
sped  on  her  mad  journey.'*  Then,  snatching  up  a  bed-candle,  she  liurvicdly 
bade  hef  aunt  Oood  nightj  and  left  the  apartment  for  her  own ;  so 
abruptly,  l^ti  Mrs.  Bucktrout  was  cut  half  short  In  a  solemn. nocturnal 
beuediction  she  usually  bestowed  upon  her  niece,  ever  since  it  wasjjertain 
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she  was  to  enter  cm  the  dudes  and  xefjionsibiUtieB  of  tbe  mamed  life  with 
a  millionaiie. 

Neither  will  I  undertake  to  say  that  Madeleine  feit  madk  more  eomposed 
and  soothed  when  she  reached  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber.  The 
reflections  which   accompanied  her    there  were  not  altogether  of  the 


She  had  discharged  her  duty  to  Society  now,  indeed — she  had  followed 
the  maxims  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  to  their  uttermost  consequences- 
she  had  preferred  Money  to  everything  ! — To  all  the  pleasing  memories 
of  a  first  passionate  though  guilty  attachment — ^to  the  yearning  sentiment 
of  preference  never  extinguished  in  a  woman's  heart  towards  that  first 
object  of  its  mightiest  impulse — to  every  sentiment,  indeed,  of  pity,  mercy, 
hospitality ;  had  ventured  all — ^life  itself, — had  incurred  the  most  dreadful 
penalties  of  the  laws  alike  of  God  and  man — ^in  homage  to  the  golden 
Moloch  in  whose  worship  she  had  been  reared.  And  yet  Madeleine 
Graham  was  not  content  with  herself — could  not  rest  comfortably  even  on 
the  conviction  that  she  had  provided  against  every  possible  danger  of  a 
discovery. 

Who  would  concern  themselves  about  the  fate  of  an  obscure  stranger, 
at  a  miserable  little  inn,  surrounded  by  ignorant  people,  if  he  was  assailed 
on  the  sudden  by  a  disorder  to  which  Camille  Le  Tellier  knew  himself 
to  be  subject,  and  died  of  it  ? 

If  Olympe  had  employed  her  time  as  dexterously  and  resolutely  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  her  cleverness,  her  excited  hopes  of  recompense,  her 
hatred  of  the  victim,  not  a  trace  would  remain  to  point  to  any  one  as  having 
any  possible  motive  or  interest  to  do  harm  to  this  obscure  stranger :  mnch 
less  to  destroy  him. 

All  would  be  well — must  be  well — shoul3  be  well  1  Madeleine  would 
be  able  soon,  without  fear  or  hesitation,  to  accept  the  splendid  destiny  in 
reserve  for  her ! 

But  was  it  so  splendid  a  destiny,  after  all  ? 

A  million  of  money,  it  is  true !  But — to  be  shared'with  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  ? 

And  asking  herself  this  question,  Madeleine  Graham — amazing  con- 
tradiction in  what  was  still  a  human  nature !  miraculous  proof  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  fiend  worshipped  by  our  age ! — knew  and  felt  that  she  had 
consigned  to  a  death  of  enormous  suffering  a  man  she  loved,  in  order  that 
she  might  marry  a  man  she  disliked,  for  his  riches  ! 

It  was  too  late  now  to  repent — too  late !  But  a  horrible  grief  and 
terror,  on  a  sudden,  invaded  her  heart;  and  Madeleine  almost  shrieked 
aloud  as  she  cast  herself  on  her  couch,  exclaiming,  "  And  I  have  com- 
mitted a  murder,  and  am  in  danger  of  the  gallows,  to  make  m^'sclf 
miserable  for  life !" 

Still,  however,  it  was  of  self  chiefly,  we  see,  that  she  thought,  and  all 
the  rest  was  a  matter  of  mere  instinctive  emotion  :  for  any  moral  sense  at 
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work  in  the  matter,  Madrieine  GMuun  miglit  as  well  have  been  a  serpent 
that  had  bitten  a  man's  heel,  and  lay  coiled  again  in  the  jungle,  in  dread 
of  his  rerengef  ul  trampk. 

It  must  have  been  so ;  for  the  only  consolatory  thought  that  occurred 
to  her  was,  the  magnificence  of  the  irausaeau  with  which  she  should  be 
enabled  to  astonish  all  Belfast,  when  she  was  married  to  the  millionaire ! 


CHAPTEfi  XLIII. 

BIVALUY  UNDEK  DIPTICULTIES. 

^ISANWHILS  Camille,  proceeding  on  his  solitary  walk  to  his  inn,  did  not 
find  that  it  did  him  all  the  good  he  expected.  He  felt  a  curious  qualminess 
and  heait-buming. 

Something,  no  doubt,  had  disagreed  with  him  at  his  dinner.  Things 
often  did.  Or  was  it  the  dinner  altogether  ?  He  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  sumptuous  feeding,  certainly ;  yet  it  was  all  so  nice.  Could  it  be 
the  broccoli  sprouts  ?  No ;  they  were  very  good,  thoroughly  cooked,  yet 
of  a  fine  lively  green ;  were  only  unhealthy  when  boiled  frosty,  and  then 
they  always  looked  yellow.  The  salmon  cutlets  ?  Oh,  no ;  nothing  could 
be  fresher  than  the  fish  was.  That  delicious  coffee,  besides,  ought  to  have 
settled  everything.  No ;  it  must  be  one  of  his  old  bilious  attacks ;  pos- 
sibly to  be  debited  to  that  fiery  hot  "  vhiskey  "  he  took  the  night  before. 
What  nonsense  to  think  so !  A  little  "  vhiskey  "  might  do  him  good :  he 
had  best  make  home  sharp  to  his  inn,  and  tr\'. 

Moreover,  the  recollection  of  the  stories  he  had  heard  about  wraiths  and 
banshees — of  the  dreadful  proof  he  fancied  himself  to  have  received  of  the 
existence  of  the  former  ghastly  phantoms — naturally  hurried  the  Prench- 
man*s  steps  in  traversing  his  lonely  road.  The  exceeding  brightness  of  the 
moonlight  comforted  him  but  little.  He  knew  he  had  to  pass  along  the 
sidrts  of  a  dark  wood  to  reach  his  quarters  at  the  "  Red  Herring."  The 
illumination  of  the  open  road  would  only  throw  those  leafy  recesses  into 
deeper  shadow.  It  fras  certainly  getting  on  to  midnight,  also.  He  had 
st<^ped  strangely  late,  Camille  acknowledged  to  himself,  at  a  dinner  with 
two  ladies.  But  then  the  lovely  Madeleine  seemed  to  wish  it,  and  had 
never  exhibited  herself  more  truly  charming  and  irresistible — had  never 
before  appeared  more  completely  under  his  own  charm  and  influence. 

This  idea  soothed  Camille,  and  almost  made  him  forget  he  had  a  pain 
in  his  stomach  that  was  growing  singularly  in  uneasiness  and  sharpness. 
He  tried  to  forget  it,  and  to  assure  himself  he  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed,  by  humming  an  opera  air  as  he  proceeded.  The  midnight  birds, 
awakened  in  Kenmare  Woods  by  the  sound,  turned  their  heads  from  side 
to  side  in  wonderment,  not  understanding  Italian  much  more  than  most 
other  insular  audiences,  to  hear  the  warbling  demand, — 
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Far  mi  Ian,  ^0%,  ..n...  gmrco$if* 

But  Other  creatures  tham  bWs  seemed  to  have  their  attention  excited  ^by 
the  melody.  Another  creature,  at  all  events.  Turning  the  cortier  of  the 
toad  frtm  the  wood,  Which  led  by  a  bypath  to  the  little  tributary  sttieamlct 
on  which  the  "  Red  Herring  "  stood,  CamiUe  became  sud^nly  aware  that 
a  tall  figure  of  a  man  wtupped  in  a  long  doak,  and  with  a  hat  slouched 
Alowti  to  his  eyes,  stood  directly  in  the  midst  of  the  way  along  which  he 
must  pass: 

The  immoTubiUty  of  this  figure,  its  unusual  height,  the  blackness  of  its 
vesture,  cast  into  strong  relief  in  the  briglitness  of  the  moonlight,  struck 
a  not  unreasonable  alarm  into  Camiile.  Bat  prepossessed  with  super- 
stitious  terrors  as  his  imagination  was,  he  could  not  for  more  than  a 
moment  alarm  himself  with  the  notion  that  he  was  coming  upon  his  own 
phantom  agaki.  The  figure  was  so  much  taller  than  himself,  its  dark  and 
massive  style  of  costume  so  little  like  a  Frenchman's. 

What  could  it  be,  then  ? 
■    It  waSr  possible — ^likely  enough^-lhat  it  might  be  his  kmg,  gaunt 
American  friend,  l>lamingo  Brown,  come  oiit  to  spy  for  his  return.    Ou 
that  supposition,  Camiile  hastened  Ms  steps  again,  and  as  the  figure  did 
not  move  at  all,  rapidly  gained  upon  it. 

'*Hie  is  standing  in  that  motionless  way  on  purpose  to  frighten  mc. 
He  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  coolly  I  take  it,  and  I  shall  rehabflitatc 
myself  in  his  esteem  as  a  person  of  courage!"  thought  poor  Monsieur 
Le  Tdlier,  resuming  hie/  warbling,  and  striving  to  forget  an  increase  of 
internal  suffering  in  the  occupation  of  his  mind.  He  could  scarcely  help, 
however,  shrieking  aloud  when,  approaching  almost  close  to  the  figure,  in 
this  nonchalant  style,  it  raised  its  head,  and  he  perceived  a  countenance 
which  he  had  only  seen  once  before,  but  had  never  forgotten.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  on  a  kind  of  occasion  men  do  not  easily  forget ;  and  this  recog- 
nition, in  conjunction  with  the  paleness  of  the  countenance  and  phosphor- 
like  glow  of  the  eyes,  induced  Camiile  to  exclaim  in  hortor,  "  Moh  JDmt 
what  do  I  behold  ?  It  b  the  HArl  of  Glengariff's  ^nAiTH  I  Holy  Mary ! 
for  whfet  reason  does  it  present  itself,  then,  before  me?— Speak,  terrific 
portent  I    What  does  yoiif  presence  mean  f" 

And  Le  TelHer  betook  himself  to  a  wild  rhapsody  of  prayers  and  di- 
vinities he  had  possibly  not  had  recourse  to  since  he  left  his  mother's  knee. 

A  very  human  uttwiance,  however — hoarse  With  passion,  and  yet  quite 
as  plainly  vibrating  with  contempt — interrupted  him. 

"Peace,  foolish  wretch  I'*  it  exclaimed;  rather  unfeivilly,  perhaps,  "I 
am  no  spectret^I  am  the  man  whose  likeness  you  discern.  And  I  have 
been  waiting  hours  for  you  here,  if  you  are  the  p*r«m  whom  I  take  vou 
to  be-^a  Frenchman — Camiile  Le  Tellier  by  name.^^  ' 

"My  name  is  Camiile  Le  Tellier,  sir,  and  I  am  a  Frenchman/'  returned 
the  party  described,  recovering  from  one  alarm  only  to  plnnp-e  into  another. 
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"But  what  is  the  reason,  milord,  tiiat  jaijb  addcesa  me  in  these  accents  of 
scorn  and  rebuke?  I  could  ^not  demand  of  you  satisfaction  for  your 
insalt.to.inQ  in  Bjolfi^jifoc {  iinderB(^.yc(viifeff(i$U  b\Mi.^dy^ng  iii.  yo»r 
bed,  i^  a  suiQiptuc^a.q^tle,  Wthich  hiasthe  bonoiv.tq  09^  yoivma^tiar  1-^ 
For  what  i^fta^om.  c«pk  eih^  ba^e  MA  im^ihi&  fal$e)iQQd  afea  ?!!  to  opiHSlud^, 
inastQw^hpp^^.as  ta.him^..   .    •   .  .     <    !  .«  ..  '•>.>-:    • 

"I  have  hieaird  p«ws  that  would  Mye  routed*  w.;fijam,i9iyi  gE»vB, 
Ti11aij;i  I ' '  iqtipm^i^,  the*  st^m-  bero  of  th^  !36^a«t:  tbaatrical.  row ;,  icontidimog 
in  the  same  uncompromising  style.  **  I  was  surrounded  by  an  atipiQsphei:^ 
of  &behoo4  ^  peajuries  pa  my.  sick  <^uph,  ffimb,  l^am  dfej^rauDfed  to 
pierce,  and  to  tjfust  tamy  qwn  eyes  only.  Tell.we^  then*, is  jit.  tj:tt$.yQu 
are  here  iz>  Killam6y,;ta;ask.  the  hand.of  Emily  M^ughAniu  QU^'is^  of 
her  ^ardian  ?  That  y^«  hati^  ask^d  it»  mi  th4  hei  h^^  aco^tiedyau,  as 
lierhurtand?"  .■•.-•..,.  >,,,..,  ... 

CaipiU?  Le  Telli^r  had  bc«n,Mi&nii^  by  Mad^ebe^.ii^  bopi^?  :to 
stimulate  him  to  riyalry  ^gwet  tbe  yopng  i|oldBm«o»  whQ  ^badt  a^o  tifiat^ 
him  with  considerable  indignity — of  Glengariff**  parti«iUiQr  iu  t}us /Sec- 
tion. 4jad  npw  it;  smmei  \o  hm  a  justifiable  mpttifieatioa  he  .^^i^ted; 
and,  besides,  the  questioner's  tonq. seemed  not  to  $dm\  of  eqiftvopaticwft — 
when  he. replied,  "AU;  this  is  as  you  staita  it,  p)y  tordj  but  ta  wl^ 
^^ty?''  ......     1      ..      .   I     w.    .  ■ 

'"  Answer  ipy  quB^tionsj  and  I  will  afterwards. answer  .y«iu  you^,  sir," 
the  lesurrectiajiuzed  cibieftain.  answered,  iu  accents  tremulous  with,,  sup- 
pressed,  but  not  for  that  reasQ9  less,  formidable  paasion,  "  Answer  me 
again  without  hesitation.  Ton  aie^  then,  the  betrajyer  of  the;  innoeeneeT-i- 
the  seducer — of  this  ujihappy  young. giri  ? — Gracious  heavens  I ,  the  father 
of  an  unborn  heir  of  shame  and.  guiU»  wbich  will  abo  call  Emiijy  A(a)ighaA 
mother?"  ^      .. 

Camilip  w^  astorush^d  in,  bis  turn  at  this  9pcuaatio9 ;  ^d.  the 
ternhle  tone  in  whieb  it  was  mad^,  tbeimpbioable  gleapi  of  .the  eyeg^ 
loade  him  f^  happy  that  he,  was  enabled  to  reply^  with. all  the;  fervour  pf 
tmth  and  innoqence*— ' 

"  Nq,  my  lof*d  i  this  hitter  is  altogether  a  visionary  imfnitatipn.  '  I 
know  nothi]^  of  what  you  speak  now^  I  am  almost  a  stranger;  pc^rso^aUy 
to  Miss  Maughan,  and  have  only  expressed  to  Mr.  Behringbright  my  owu 
iJKliuation  to  become  her  bwhand—not  her  acquiescence  and  poo^ent  to 
hecome  my  wife,*  • 

"  Then,  basest  of  all  the  base !"  returned  the  £arl»  oic  kU  phantopi,  in 
ver}'  unphantom-like  aocents,  '<  it  is  as  I  have  all  along  auspected.  You 
ha?e  accepted  a  bribe  to  wed  diahonoiu: ;  and  it  is  the  infamously  betrayed 
and  cast*Qff  mistresa  of  a  wealthy  villain,  whose  desires  have  wandered  to 
another,  that  yoj*  aooept  as  your  wife !" 

Camiile  felt  justly  indignant  at  this  supposition;  and  not  a  little 
pleased  too^  fromthe  tone  of  its  utterance,  that  he  could  repudiate  it  with 
still  more  emphasis.  r^  ^  ^  ^T ^ 
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"All  iliis  is  still  more  unfoTiuded,  my  lord,  and  you  owe  me  an 
apology  for  the  shameful  imputation.  The  very  supposition  outrages  me 
— and  Mr.  Behringbright^  who,  I  assure  you,  I  consider,  upon  my  honour, 
totally  incapable  of  the  part  you  assign  him  in  this  drama,  and  which 
occurs  to  me  as  very  little  in  bis  line  of  assumption.  But  I  do  not  feel 
qnite  well  to-night,  and  to  submit  to  be  catechized  by  a  stranger  is  not 
altogether  so  pleasant  that — " 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  undeistand  anything,  then,  in  the  affair  I" 
intemipted  the  Earl,  in  an  amazed  and  baffled  tone.  ''  And  true  it  is  my 
mother  assures  me  it  is  Miss  Graham  who  has  revealed  the  weakness  and 
misfoitune  of  her  Mend !  Gould  she  be  induced  so  to  abet  and  shelter  Bch- 
rixigbrigfat  P  Why  not  ?  To  secure  the  rich  prize  to  herself,  and  be  rid  of 
a  dangerous  rival  I  If  my  mother's  clairvoyance^is  not  a  delusion  of  her 
disorder,  she  ia  capable  of  anything  mercenaiy  and  vile.  But  be  it  how 
it  may,  this  scoundrelly  coxcomb  proposes  to  make  Emily  Maughan 
his'vietim — or  has  already  done  so,  in  one  form^or  other.  And  he  owes 
me  a  satisfaction  which  I  will  have,  Monsieur  LeJTellier !"  he  concluded, 
in  tones  that  made  the  other  start. 

"  Well,  sir,  but  speak  quickly.  I  wish  to  be  at  home.  I  am  ill — 
very  ill^IteU  you!" 

*'  I  believe  I  am  speaking  to  a  man  who  has  some  pretensions  to  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman — a  person  who  knows  his  weapons — ^a  professed 
duellist,  since  you  challenged  Mr.  Behringbright  formerly  on  a  very  slight 
provocation.  I  conceive  myself  to  be  injured  in  a  personal  respect  by  the 
style  of  your  addresses  to  a  young  lady  who  has  been  the  object  of  my  own 
devoted — I  mean,  who  has  been  my  mter' s  govemew — and  I  demand  of  you 
the  satisfaction  a  man  of  honour  is  always  willing  to  pay  in  such  cases  !'* 
returned  Lord  Glengariff,  flaming  out  regularly  intojfiuy. 

*'I,  sir  I  I,  milord  I  I  have  more  need  of  a  physician,;!  believ^at 
this  moment,  than  to  answer  you.  But  I  repeat,  you  have  no  quarrel 
against  mo— nor  has  any  man — ^in  anything  that  regards]  Miss  Emily 
Maughan.  Let  me  pass,  I  beseech  you !"  retumedJ^Camille,  and  in 
unmistakable  accents  of  agony. 

"  Do  you  add  cowardice  to  the  rest  of  your  villany  ?  I  tell  you,^I 
insist.  Monsieur  Le  Tellier,  that  you  shall  name  a  second^to  whom  I  can 
send  a  gentleman  on  my  part  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  And  I  will 
not  leave  this  neighbourhood  until  I  have  extorted  the  real  truth  from 
your  lips,  or  perish  myself  in  the  attempt  I" 

"Assist  me,  or  I  shall  fall  dead  at  your  feet !"  was  the  only  reply  to 
this  objurgation;  and  Camille  indeed  staggered  forward  as  if  he  had 
received  some  stifing  blow  in  the  chest,  panting  for  breath. 

"  The  fellow  looks  ghastly  pale,  in  truth  1  Can  fear  do  this,  or 
can  he  be  drunk?"  Lord  Glengariff  exclaimed  to  J^himself,  catching 
Camille  by  the  shoulder,  and  steadying  him,  as  he  nearly  reeled  to  the 
ground. 
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"  No,  I  am  not  drunk— I  am  dying.  'OetmesOBie kelp»  ^m  heaven's 
name  I     I  feel  as  if  I  was  poisoned." 

'*  You  do  not  seem  well,  it  is  certa&Q,"  replied  Lord  GUesgaiiff,  stnidk 
with  the  words.  "But  who  would  think  it  worth-  whole  tO  'poiaOn  youP 
Gome  !  I  require  of  you  only  a  slight  satialEUition  fbr  my  miiidj  Make  to 
me  the  eonfession  of  your  princnpdl's  viOaQy,  and  I  nlease  *you  finniL 
all  farther  consequences.  It  is  on  his  head  (mly  I  inHmait  the  ^baatise* 
ment !  Confess  that  yon  are  hired  to  «over  Beiuingbrighi'a'trMoherous 
cruelty  by  marrying  the  unhappy  yictim,  and  I  have  moihitig  iiurtluiE  to 
say  to  you.** 

•*  Were  they  my  dying  words — and  I  almost  think  they  are,  I  suffer 
so  cruel  an  anguish — I  have  ni^thing  to  blame  myself  with  respect  to  Mies 
Emily  Maughan/'  groaned  the  unfortunate  Gamille ;  "  unless  I  may  be 
supposed  to  have  injured  her  by  my  unauthorized  demand  of  her  kamd*" 

"Unauthorized!" 

"  Quite — quite — quite !  Bflt  she  will  be  guilty  iof  my  d«ath,  il  renfy 
believe,  if  you  detain  me  longer !" 

''  Mr.  Behringbright  then  put  it  into  your  head  to  make  the  offer,  as 
I  have  before  said  ?" 

**  No,  indeed — ^no,  indeed  I  Mr.  Behringbright  was  extmnely  sur- 
prised. So  was  I  myself?  I  feel  now  Iwaa  oajoled  into  making  the 
proposition;  but  I  never  meant  it!  I  feel  like  a  dying  man;  but  at  all 
events  1  speak  with  the  sincerity  of  one ! "  ft 

"  Tou  proposed  for  Miss  Maaghan,  tmd  you  did  not  mean  it  1  Impu- 
dent coxcomb  I  this  is  too  audacious !"  wsflfed  Lord  GlengiarilL  "  But  that 
unfortunate  young  lady  is  not  so  destitute  of  friends  as  you  and  your 
treacherou3  suborner  no  doubt  imagine.  I  wiU  oompdyou  boih  to  do  her 
justice !  I  will  cane  you  into  b^ging  her  paJrdon  on  your  kQea»^«««iid  I 
^  compel  the  infamous  Behringbright  to  makrry  her,  or  throttile  him  I" 

"  I  beg  it  already,  if  I  have  offended  her  in  a  numner  to  require  it, 
milord, — ^though,  Idt  me  tell  you,  far  handsoirier  and  rieher  wome&*hAve  been 

proud  to — to — to ^Bilt  permit  me,  meanwhile,  to  die  in  my  bod !   I  fed 

as  if  attacked  by  Asiatic  cholera ;  I  am,  I  fear !  Are  you  awaore  whether  it 
has  appeared  on  these  unhealthy  lakes?" 

CamiUe.  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  as  he  said  these  wbrds ;  and,  indeed,  the 
symptoms  he  now  presented  were  in  several  respects  not  unlike  those  of 
the  terrible  disorder  announced.  Heaven  knows  whether  it<did  not  often 
get  the  credit  of  other  destruction  witb  as  little  eaose.  He  loofced  lividly 
pale  in  the  moonbght,  and  his  featufes  weie  racked  with  an  elpression 
of  the  severest  agony.  Lord  Glengariff  glared  down  at  him,,  and  peroeived 
there  was  no  counterfeiting  in  the  Mlttei'.  "  Why,  wliat  oils  you,  man  P" 
he  exclaimed. 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  shall  be  better,  I  think,  .if  I  had  a^glass  of 
eau-de-vie.  1  lodge  at 'the  little  istnrti  hewby ,-  if  ycm  wmdd  only  deign 
to  escort  me  there,  for  I  am  almost  bUnd,  and  so  giddy  1^.  ]^^a|i|  i|  thouaand  > 
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times  worse  than  «e«sickl  For  Heavea^a  sake,— dn  the  name  of  that  common 
huiQ^ty  I  oiighl  not  to  inw6ls»  in  VBiii,**-^8U|q)ort  me;  or  I  shall  die 
wher^.  I  fitand ! .  I  wiQ>  explaiit  alll  know;  if  yon  will  bat  befriend  me  to 
soi^p  place  lyrh^e  I  can  lio  ^owH  imd  havB  medical  add !  '* 

Jjori  GiangiwS,  m  laci;  was  dsdig^ed  to  stretdi  (his .  ams  tp  hinder 
CamiUe  ftwn.ifHihiisg  domiward  io  his  feet;*  imd appalled- and  amazed 
with  the  exhihitio9.jol  sereie^yaiBal  sofiTemg.  he  witnessed^*  the  ithpetnous 
challeitiger '8t]ddfinlyr found* himadf  con^ert^  into  the  ^deaad  support 
of  hiaftaiokeftifo^l  <  V  ■  ■,  -  ,      i 


.;,;  ".;..  .  .chapter xliy:-/'   ,.,.'  . ./  '. 

'      'a  OEAND  SCElfA  ON   X   SMALL  TitKATRE."' 

Th35  Earl  was  very  far  ftpm.  Bixong  hijjMelti  for  althougfc-raft-  tbp  /reader 
most  npw  qoigecture — ^his  injury  h^  been  .enormooaly  exagg^r^;^,  he 
had  reaUy  h^n  wounded  by  the  stag*  «n4  had  ]A9t  a^go^d  dqel  of  blood. 
B^^  he  j](iai?i{(ge4  tp  e^coi^t  the,  reeling  Frenqhrna^ ,  the  short  disUttvee  tiiat 
remaiaecl  to  be  tr^Qrae4  to  the  ^'  Bed  Herring"  tavern.         ^  . 

There,  hqwf^^er,  a  new  surprise  awaited  GamiUe,  which  for  a  fetr 
moments  stuipied  his.  se^ae:  of  pbysioal  siMferiij^*  Flamingo  Brown  met 
them  at  the  door;,  and^  at  JEbrst  imagjning.thist  Moiisieur  he  TeUier  had 
been  brought  home  something  the  worse  for  liquor,  exclai^y^edj  f  Wpn't 
you  get  it  n^haif,  vff  boy  P  Out  at  a  lad/s  par(y»  and  oome  home 
muddled,  aud  your  wife  ttp:ataizs  waiting  for  you^  and  has  h^m  there 
hour8,--7alI^ost  ever  since  you  started  r* 

"  Idy  icife/"  exclaimed  jCamille,  in  the  words  but  not  in  the  tones  of 
heart-broken  love  and  lamentatioin  of  the  seV-hereoved  Othello,  *'IJam 
no  wife! ,  Will  the  pejcplexities  of  this  night  never  pease?.  Dear  friq|d, 
do  you  also  add  your  mockery  to  so  many  disastrous  events  Ji " 

"  Then  I  was  right,  as  I  thought,  all  along,"  returned  the  shjsewd 
Yankee.  "  And  you'll  think  now  at  last  I  hao^  pkyed  a  genuine  Mend's 
part  in  the  transaction !  You  had  not,  as  I  have  said,  been  goi^e  i^n  hour 
to  your  dinner-party  when  a  foreign  lady  arrived  hers,  with  a  oouple  of 
bandboxes^  announcing  herself  to  be  your  wife,  whom  you  were  expecting 
every  moment,  she  said, — ^A  French  dressmaker,  or  milliner,  ot  moditie, 
she  called  ho^elf,  I  believe,  whatever  that  meant.  I  soon  pricked  my 
ears  when  I  heard  such  a  saying  as  that,  you  may  believe,  Frenchy, 
taking  the  interest  I  do  in  you;  and  I  heard  her  say  that  you  would  be 
back  directly,  she  knew — and  order  dinner  for  two<  All  that  went  down 
like  buttermilk,  and  she  sent  her  boxes  up  to  your  room,  and  asked  the 
good  pec^le  here  to  light  a  fire  there,  and  said  she  would  wait  for  dinner 
till  you  came  back. 

"Dinn^  was  the  rock  she  split  on;  for  that's  what  gave  me  the  first 
convictions  she  wasn't  what  she  pretended;  for  it  was  plain  she  knew 
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nothing  aborai  your  movemente,  nor  when  you  were,  nor  when  you^were 
likely  to  retnjm^    But  tiie  good  foUcs  of  the  houfte  took  ilU  for  go6pd,^and 
would  havie  goneon  dom^  bo;  and  if  I  hadn't  slipped'up  dl«ntiy  snd 
locked  the  door  on  her,  perhspe  she'd  at-rabbed  you,  and  got  off  quietly' 
vith  the  piaador;  for  she's  been  lukiiocldBg' these  two  howe  to  get  o«l; 
and  I  wmt  end  peeped  ihrongh  the  keyhofe^  and  saw  she  had' a  biggish 
bnndUe  made  np  fbr  eanyingAff  with' her;  stmppedin  a  pair  of  <AA  gnrters.  ' 
So  I  pitched  a  stoiy  to  the  people  here  thai^es^^^btthad  a  wlfb,  btit  ' 
she  was  a  very  wicked  woman, — always  robbing  yon  when  she  eould  get ' 
the  diance,— and  that  yon  had  offered  a  reward  of  tMrfy  BhiUmga  for  any 
one  who  could  catch  her  at  it  \  and— ^and — ^what's  the  matter  with  him, 
Mr.  What's-your-name  P    He  ^eerns  an  ugly  sight  more  than  drunk." 

"  Oh,  my  letter^  I — mj  letteraj  Take  me  uprstairss  and,  if  it  is  as  I 
think    •    .     •     she— she — she  has /tomoimc^  me  tool"  gasped  Camille. 

'^  It  Hnut  tUttking  bf  the  letters  made  me  db  determined  she  should  not 
stirastoMp.  But  perhaps  ffhe  has  burned' them,  now  I  remember  the 
fire.  Cent  ovitdo  the  women,  try  wliat  one  can  I*'  etdaimed  Plamingo, 
staring  nlh^  bli&kly.  But  ta|>ematurttlly  revived  by  the  dread  of  the 
enormous  loss  in  questlbn,  Camflle  stiiggered  sway  before  his  two  friends, 
83  they  m%lit  now  be  called,  up-sttdis  to  Ms  apartment.  The  landlord, 
bis  wife,  and  some  ofthe^  inmates,  who  had  been  impatiently  awaiting  the 
solution  of  ibe  mystery  w^ch  had  now  puzzled  them  for  hours,  preci- 
pitatfityfoHowed. 

Ou)&iIle  tmlbeked  the  door,  the  key  of  which  Mr.  Brown  had  long 
retained,  in  spit^  of  every  species  of  expostulation ;  having  ifound  it, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Irish  keys  in  general,  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  w%en  hia^  restless  curibsity  had  prompted  him  io  ''consider  the 
vays"  of  the  alleg^  wills  of  Camille  Le  TelHer. 

IMs'lalteir  gentiieman  was  also— as  he  had  the  best  right — ^the  first  to 
enter  the  apartment ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  coup  de  ihidtre  worthy  of 
Parisiain  approbation,  and  consequently  of  British  appropriation,  to  have 
seen  the  meeting  of  the  ghastly,  poisoned  man,  when  rushing  in  he  found 
hinuelf  standing  fisu^e  to  face  with  Olympe  Lori6t  \ 

The  tttdbrtnnate  lover  of  Madeleine  Graham  perceived  at  a  glance  what 
her  B%h1ied  rival  had  been  at.  His  leather  trunk  was  cut  into  two 
divisions.  Olynipe  had  a  parcel  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl  in  her  hand, — a 
parcel  of  the  fttal  lettesrs— for  seals,  and  the  envelopes  of  such  documents, 
appeared  at  two  of  the  openings.  The  correspondence  was  so  numerous, 
it  overiWed  the  measure. 

"  Olympe*  l-i-TrtdtressI— It  is  then  you !"  exclaimed  Camille,  making 
&  clttteh  alids'  seeurities. 

Olympe  instantly  assumed  the  only  style  in  which  she  could  discern 
any  hope  of  safety,  or  at  least  excuse, — ^the  heroic  wronged. 

"Tes,  Oamilter'  she  exdaimed,  "I  am  here!  The  injured  woman 
which  you  are  80  weB  aware  you  have  sought  in  maiiiage, — ^whose  consent3gle 
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you  bave  obtained.  But,  suBpeetiiig  you  bat  too  justly  of  a  perfidions 
intrigue  with  another  womau^^-witb  Miaa  Madbasike  C^uham— I 
renture  aometbxng — I  TentuiB  alF— 4o  ascertain  the  truth.  And  I  kaw 
ascertained  it  1  I  hare  employed  these  houiB  of  my  inhuman  detentioii 
to  examine  your  correspondence  with  this  youno-lady,  as,  doabtleas,  yoa 
are  still  prepared  to  style  her;  and  I  unhesitatingly  peonounee  that  it 
conricts  you  both  of  being  the  worst  of  men  and  women.  Let  wlio  will 
examine  the  proofs,  this  shaw!  is  mine/' 

So  saying,  MademoisdOle  Loridt  tore  open  her  burden^  and  flong  Ute 
heap  in  a  scatter,  as  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  invaders.    * 

The  truth  is,  Olympe  perceired  there  was  no  longer  a  possibflity  of 
executing  her  own  plan  of  doping  with  these  documents ;  and  she  had  not 
destroyed  them,  because  she  wished  no  kind  of  good  fortmie  to  Maddeine 
Graham  whicH  would  place  that  slippery  fish  out  of  control ;  but,  above 
all,  the  time  she  had  devoted — ^having  nothing  else  to  amuse  her  impiison- 
ment — ^to  the  perusal  of  these  letters  had  f airfy  maddened  her  with  jealousy. 

With  jealousy,  and  another  almost  as  potent  a  feeling ;  for  a  part  of 
the  correspondence  contained  the  most  exaspenting  and  inltdtiBg  leflections 
on  Mademoiselle  Lori6t  herself,  on  the  part  of  her  young  friend,  who  had 
applied  the  keenest  sarcasm  ^o  the  depreciation  of  her  pefson,  intdlect, 
bygones,  future,  objects,  and  obstacles,  in  the  power  of  inu^^inalaon  to 
conceive. 

**  Seize  her !  She  is  a  robber ! — and  I  am  dying  I"  exciainied  Camille, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  after  the  position  of  affaos  had  been  thus  inesiBtiblj 
obtruded  on  his  cognizance. 

"  Dying  1"  exclaimed  Olympe,  in  her  turn  staring  at  her  former  bver, 
with  an  expression  of  horror  and  dismay.  *'  Bying  1  And  I  was  to  secure 
these  papers  while  you  dined  with  her !  Dying,  and  you  have  but  just 
returned  from  a  dinner  with  her !  Dying,  and  she  purchased  arsmc  yes- 
terday 1  Camille,  Camille,  we  are  both  her  victims !  You  tfre  poisoned, 
and  I — ^I — I ^But  I  survive  for  vengeance  I** 

Camille  had  fainted  as  the  excited  [Frenchwoman  uttered  her  denun- 
ciation. 

"  Wal,  now.  111  stake  my  chance  of  the  next  presidency,  it's  alias  the 
old  grifSn  puts  it !"  said  Plamxngo  Brown.  "  I'll  be  sworn  Miss  Graham 
has  put  him  something  cooling  in  his  soup ;  she's  the  very  gal  I" 

'*  Send  for  a  surgeon!  But  at  this  hour  of  night,  so  remote  from 
assistance  as  wc  are,  the  man  will  die  befom  we  oan  obtain  medical 
advice  !'*  exclaimed  Lord  Glengariff. 

But  precisely  at  this  instant— as  if  it  had  been  so  ordained — two  per- 
sons additional  entered  upon  the  scene.  And  these  two  pexscma  wwe  Mr. 
Behringbright  and  Dr.  Bucktrout ! 

"  Cruel,  young  man !  whither  have  you  gone?  "What  do  you  pur- 
pose hereP"  exclaimed  Mr.  Behringbright,  staring  for  specific  information 
to  Lord  Glengariff,  from  the  singular  grouping  of  the  scene  before  him. 
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"Pardon !  pardon !  Since  all  is  known,  I  will  confess  all  I"  exdaimed 
Mademoiselle  Lori6i,  in  a  real  firenzy  of  terror  on  this  arrival,  which  she 
imagined  to  be  part  of  a  designed  complete  discovery.  "  I  am,  at  all  events, 
in  no  way  culpable  in  this  act  of  atrocious  assassination  !  She  induced  me 
indeed  to  become  the  aocomplioe  of  her  guilt  so  far  as  to  promise  to 
endeavour  to  secure  these  papers-^wbich  confess  all  the  infamy  of  her 
relations  with  Camille  Le  Tellier,  in  order  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
piooeed  without  detection  in  entrapping  you  into  a  deplorable  marriage 
once  BK»6,  Mr.  Bdbringbright ! — whilst  she  entertidned  her  unfortunate 
paramour  at  dinner.  But  little  did  I  know — ^little  did  I  dream^-that 
uwrdar  was  inoluded  in  tiiis  programme,  and  that  poison  was  for  ever  to 
lemove  from  the  earth  a  presence  which  accused  her — a  man  whom  she 
had  once  pretended  to  love  so  passionately,  as  these  letters  declare — ^in 
Older  that  she  might  many  Plutua — unhappy  richest  of  men  1 — in  your 
person.*' 

"  What  does  this  woman  rave?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Behringbright,  though 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  "  Poison  I  assassination  I  It  was  a 
mad  duel  we  apprehended, — the  dread  of  which,  after  you  had  stolen 
away  &om  your  bed,  Glengariff,  teiriiied  Dr.  Bucktrout  into  knocking 
me  up,  and  noaking  to  me  a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  artifice  you 
have  practised. — ^To  what  purpose  ?" 

"  I  have  not  harmed  the  man.  Whatever  has  been  done  to  him  has 
heen  done  by  somebody  else,  Mr.  Behringbright,"  replied  Lord  Glengariff, 
sulkily  enough.  "  But  if  you  ask  my  object,  I  tell  you  it  was  simply  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  your  relations  with  Emily  Maughan.  Amidst  so 
many  entanglements,  I  saw  but  one  way — to  bring  you  together  face  to 
face  in  my  presence,  and  under  my  direct  observation.  I  know  that  Emily 
Uaaghan — ^whatever  her  misfortunes  may  be — ^is  incapable  of  falsehood. 
But  IJbave  not  laid  a  finger  on  this  Prenchman,  and  if  anything  ails  him, 
it  is  the  work— " 

'*  Yes,  yes ;  of  Madeleine  Graluiml  Of  Madeleine  Graham  alone  I  I 
^  poisoned  I  I  am  dying  I  Have  mercy  on  my  soul,  dear  friends,  and 
get  me  a  doctor." 

"Here  is  one  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Glengariff,  horror-stricken  at  this 
denimciation.     '*  Doctor,  administer  some  antidote.'' 
•     "  But  for  what?— for  what  ?    This  is  raving.    What  is  this  talk  about 
^y  niece  and  poison  ?    Nothing  ails  this  young  man.     It  is  impossible," 
^  Br.  Bucktrout,  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  perplexity. 

"  Administer  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  I  repeat,  and  save  my  bdoved 
CamiOer'  shrieked  Olympe  now.  ''  Save,  oh,  save  him.  I  can  prove 
the  shop  where  she  purchased  the  fatal  drug  1  Save  him,  or  I  denounce 
yon  all  as  accomplices  in  the  assassination  1  I  can  explain  the  motives  of 
the  deed  I  I  can ;  I  will  I  They  strew  the  ground  here  I  Mr.  Behring- 
'^'ight,  do  you  know  this  ring  ?  It  was  to  be  redeemed  at  the  price  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  when  I  had  secured  these  letters  of  Madeleine  Graham's^Q[^ 
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to  Camille  Le  Tellier.  Insensate !  she  knew  all  along  who  you  were — 
that  you  were  the  rich  Behringbright.  She  knew  so  from  the  disastrous 
night  of  the  Theatre  St.  Jacques ;  and  it  was  rather  she  who  instigated  me 
to  that  deregleinmt,  in  the  hope  to  entrap  you ;  allured  by  the  reputation 
of  your  vast  wealth,  and  the  uisults  you  offered  society  in  overwhelming 
its  contemplation  with  a  caricature  of  our  sex  in  the  person  of  the  miserable 
Incognita.  Yes ;  whatever  she  may  have  pretended  to  you  since,  Made- 
leine Graham's  heart  has  always  been  at  the  devotion  of  this  young  man, 
whom  she  has,  nevertheless,  infamously  assassinated  to  secure  your  riches. 
Eead  these  letters,  if  you  do  not  believe  me ;  and  if  you  would  learn  to 
despise  and  hate  her !  And  if  you  cannot  reconcile  to  yourself  why,  in 
recompence  for  the  barbarous  treatment  and  expelling  to  which  you 
subjected  me,  by  the  agency  of  the  police,  at  the  Sparx  Gynecie,  I 
have  endeavoiu:ed  to  secure  you  a  wife  who  seems  so  much  to  your  mind 
— know  that  it  was  always  my  purpose  to  make  you  the  most  miserable 
of  men  by  divulging  what  Madeleine  Graham  in  reality  is,  when  it  should 
be  irrevocably  too  late  to  repair  your  error ! " 

Mr.  Behringbright  must  have  looked  the  horror  and  astonishment  that 
shook  his  soul  to  its  foundations,  in  no  light  a  degree ;  for  even  Flamingo 
Brown — a  fellow  as  impervious  to  impressions  as  the  armour-plates  of  a 
Monitor — ^who  loved  him  not,  and  was  at  first  tempted  to  feel  diverted  at 
the  expose — turned  pale,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  Take  care,  sir; 
you  seem  ill !"  he  exchumed. 

''Do  not  attend  to  me!  Save,  if  you  can,  this  yet  less. miserable 
victim !     Doctor,  save  this  man ;   and  save  your  niece  from  the  gallows !" 

"  You  shall  not !  you  shall  not  1"  shrieked  Olympe.  "  I  go  with  this 
step  to  denounce  the  whole  conspiracy  to  justice !  Expect  its  officen 
among  you  in  a  few  minutes, — and  owe  at  last  to  the  unhappy  and  betrayed 
Olympe,  Camille !  your  rescue  from  a  gang  of  murderers." 

So  saying,  Mademoiselle  Olympe,  eluding  Flamingo's  effort  to  detain 
her — with  the  dexterity  to  be  expected  from  so  experienced  a  member  of 
the  corps  de  ballet, — swept  past  him,  and  rushed  down-stairs  into  the  open 
road  at  a  velocity  which  forbade  all  hope  of  overtaking  her,  if  even  any- 
body's mind  had  been  definitely  made  up  to  that  purpose.  But  Dr.  Buck- 
trout,  Mr.  Behringbright,  and  Lord  Glengariff  were  now  surrounding  the 
unhappy  patient. 

"  Somebody  has  poisoned  the  young  man ;  that  is  certain,  at  all  events. 
Most  likely  this  d — d  Frenchwoman  herself;  particularly  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  statement  that  she  is  his  wife  !"  said  Dr.  Bucktrout,  after  a 
short  pause  of  consideration,  finding  no  better  could  be  said  or  done. 
''  Landlord,  bring  some  hot  water  and  mustard !  " 
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THE  MAN  IN  CHAINS 

BY   THE    AUTHOR   OP   **  SACKVILLE    CHASE." 


CHAPTER  I. 

gray's    INN"   AND   ITS   NEW   MEMBER. 

Grat's  Inx  Lane  is  not  in  appearance  suggestive  of  hedgerows  and  wild 
flowers,  the  creeping  convolvulus  or  the  prickly  briar.  It  is  wretched  and 
miserable  in  winter,  it  is  like  an  oven  in  the  summer.  It  can  never  put 
forth  a  green  leaf,  even  if  it  had  any  trees  along  its  course,  which  it  has 
not ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  ever  anything  else  than  what  it  is, 
— a  leading  thoroughfare,  narrow,  squalid,  and  dirty.  On  each  side  are 
the  dusty  and  dilapidated  remnants  of  a  past  age — an  age  which  succeeded 
that  in  which,  before  Gray's  Inn  Lane  became  a  street,  a  sylvan  nook,  a 
real  country  green  lane  existed,  running  through  verdant  fields,  redolent  in 
the  spring-time  of  the  perfume  of  the  cowslip,  and  shining  in  the  freshness 
of  a  brilliant  verdure.  But  that,  of  course,  was  long  before  the  vast 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire  began,  like  some  huge  reptile,  to  stretch 
its  feelers  out,  and  to  remorselessly  devour  the  country  all  around  it. 

But  although  Gray's  Inn  Lane  is  not  only  not  attractive,  but  is  actually 
repulsive — although  its  houses  on  either  side  seem  to  threaten  each  other 
with  a  gloomy  defiance,  which  is  strangely  blended  with  a  kind  of  drowsy 
indifference  as  to  whether  they  should  fall  together  into  the  thoroughfare, 
and  so  block  it  up,  and  thus  be  each  self-destroying  in  their  neighbourly 
hatred ;  or  gradually,  by  torpid  and  almost  imperceptible  advances,  form  an 
intimate  junction  with  their  frowning  roofs,  and  thus  completely  shut  out 
the  light  of  heaven,  which  now  but  struggles  to  find  an  entrance  there, — 
although  such  be  the  existing  condition  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  yet  may  we, 
by  the  simple  exertion  of  making  bat  a  few  strides,  effect  a  change  around 
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us  as  effectual  as  that  wlucb  a  wisard  might  have  produced  when  wizards 
were  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  and  roamed  about  this  earth  seeking 
whom  they  might  transform, — a  change  as  marked  and  striking,  and  as 
pleasing,  as  that  which  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  ubiquitous  harlequin  at 
Christmas-time ;  a  change  from  the  debased  reality  of  the  back  slum  of  a 
great  city,  to  a  gloriotts  pichm  fttA  from  natnie*8  fairest  scenes. 

As  we  walk  down  Ghny'a  Inn  ]Juie»  with  ita  frowning  giinmess  on 
either  side — more  frowning,  more  grim,  more  repulsive  on  one  side  than 
the  other,^— we  might,  by  the  agency  of  a  transforming  wand  in  the  shi^  of 
some  stout  pickaxe,  break  through:  into  a  sylvan  scene,  where  flowers 
flourish,  where  the  grass  grows  thickly  and  luxuriantly  green,  and  where 
great  trees  stretch  out  their  giant  arms  as  glorifying  the  heavens  above 
them,  even  as  though  they  were  high  towering  above  some  rural  glade 
where  smoke  and  dust  and  noxious  vapours  have  not  penetrated. 

Yes,  spite  of  its  evil  fames  and  reeking  kennels,  its  pent-up  fever 
haunts,  its  filth,  its  misery,  the  degradation  of  its  cabined  toilers,  there  are 
green  spots  in  the  very  midst  of  this  great  London,  which  prove  that 
heaven  had  blessed  the  spot  before  the  hand  of  man  defaced  the  scene,  and 
that  still  the  blessing  lingers  even  above  the  place  where  the  spirit  of 
miasma  reigns. 

A  dingy  room,  up  three  flights  of  ancient  stairs,  scantily  furnished, 
the  walls  wainscoted  and  bare,  looks  out  upon  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees 
that  flourish  in  Gray's  Inn  Square.  This  room  has  been  but  recoitly 
tenanted  by  its  present  occupant,  a  young  man  of  three-and-twenty,  who 
is  a  banister-at-law  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  by  whom  he 
has  just  been  called  to  that  distinction.  It  is  a  summer  evening,  and  the 
two  windows  of  the  chamber  are  open,  and  through  them  cornea  a  strange 
admixture  of  incongruous  sotmds.  The  roar  of  that  mighty  stxeam  that 
rolls  for  ever  up  and  down  High  Holbom  is  heard  above  the  rest,  like  the 
beating  of  the  breaking  surf  upon  the  sea-shore  when  equinoctial  gales  are 
prevalent,  and  ships  go  down  at  sea.  It  is  a  roar  that  is  unlike  that  upon 
the  sea-shore  in  this  respect,  that  while  the  sea  is  sometimes  calm,  the  tide 
that  simultaneously  flows  both  ways  in  the  great  gulf-streams  that  ran 
from  east  to  west  of  London  is  unceasing,  and  for  ever  thundering.  Its 
roar  comes  in  at  the  open  windows  of  the  room  in  Gray's  Inn  Square,  and 
it  is  blended  with  the  prattle  of  light-hearted  children,  who  are  gambolling 
beneath  the  great  trees  that  make  the  spot  anomalous,  and  shrill  cries 
are  heard  from  neighbouring  offshoots  of  the  mighty  stream ;  and  if  we 
listen  at  the  window  now  on  this  calm  summer  evening,  distinct  from  the 
rolling  loar,  the  meny  laughter,  and  the  shrill  cries,  we  hear,  like  the  faint 
echo  of  a  barfn  revelry,  the  soothing  hum  of  the  plodding  bee;  for  on  the 
next  window  sill  are  flowers  trained,  flowers  that  are  rich  in  sweet  aroma 
which  has  attracted — ^whence  ? — that  solitary  bee,  whose  hum  makes  the 
whde  scene  a  strange  anomaly  indeed. 

We  han  to  commenoe  our  story  in  the  room  that  lopka  out  Jipon  the 
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tops  of  the  greet  trees  tliat  are  in  Gray's  Inn  Square,  for  the  oocapant 
thereof  is  to  be  our  hero.  It  is  he  who  is  to  be  our  Man  in  Chains — 
those  chains  that  no  man  can  ever  see,  but  which  are  dankdng  in  every 
thoroughfare  and  in  every  crowd ;  danking  with  a  sound  that  none  can 
hear,  although  it  can  be  felt ;  clanking  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  amidst  the  scenes  of  revelry  and  mirth,  beneath  the  surplice  of  the  high 
ecclesiastic  and  the  coronet  of  the  great  patrician ;  clanking  amidst  the 
jingle  of  tinselled  fashion; — everywhere  clanking  with  a  sound  that 
none  can  hear,  and  yet  which  vibrates  to  the  very  heart,  and  sometimes 
blights  it. 

Our  representative  Man  in  Chains  is  Silvester  Lsngdale.  He  is,  as 
we  have  already  said,  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  he  has  just  been  called 
to  the  bar ;  he  is  utterly  without  patronage ;  he  knows  nobody  in  London; 
and  his  stock  of  money  is  almost  as  limited  as  the  cirde  of  his  friends.  He 
has  resources  within  himself,  which,  however,  can  scarcdy  be  saad  to  be 
all  within  himself,  because  they  are  not  whdly  dependent  upon  himself. 
If  they  were,  he  might  with  truth  aver  that  he  was  rich  in  resouroes.  The 
gem  in  "  the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  "  is  of  as  mudi  intiizude 
worth  as  when  it  shines  upon  the  bosom  of  an  empress,  for  its  light  and 
glory  are  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  We  can  see  that  light  and  glory 
^rhen  the  jewd  shines  upon  the  imperial  breast,  but  we  do  not  loiow  of 
its  existence  even,  when  the  green  waves  roll  over  it  and  hide  it  from 
mortal  eyes. 

So  in  the  ocean  of  sodety.  Down  in  its  dark  unfathomed  caives  are 
gems  of  thought  within  the  human  mind,  and  which  extraneous  circum- 
stances have  shut  out  from  the  surrounding  intellect  of  all  the  world. 
Such  gems  had  Silvester  Langdale  discovered  in  his  own  mind  before  he 
had  ventured  into  London.  He  had  passed  them  through  the  alembic  of 
his  brain,  and  they  had  issued  bnlliantly,  but  they  were  not  shining  upon 
the  world  as  yet. 

Silvester  Langdale  had  been  for  some  years  an  usher  in  a  school  in 
which  he  had  previously  been  a  pupil.  It  was  in  a  quiunt  old  city  that  is 
historically  renowned  in  close  connection  with  England's  greatness  from  the 
earliest  times.  Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  grand  memorials  of  an  andent 
day,  when  poetry  would  seem  to  have  been  blended  with  material  archi- 
tecture, and  when  the  genius  of  the  few  shone  like  a  solitary  star  amid  the 
daric  ignorance  of  the  many. 

The  dty  in  which  Silvester  Langdale  had  passed  his  youth  contained  one 
of  those  noble  monuments  of  the  forgotten  past.  In  regal  troubles  that 
city  had  been  conspicuous,  and  it  has  the  bones  of  kings  enshrined  within 
its  sanctuary.  Lingering  in  its  byways,  in  quaint  preservation,  are  houses 
in  which  subject  citizens  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  bom,  lived,  and  died ; 
and  the  strangely  fashioned  roofs  of  those  old  edifices  suggest  with  silent 
eloquence  strange  historical  scenes  that  have  often  been  enacted  in  the 
streets  below.     Old  men  and  women  who  were  bom  in  the  quaint  old  dty. 
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and  who  hare  never  left  it,  although  the  potent  scatterer — ^the  creation  of 
modem  days — ^has  carried  its  magic  wheels  in  all  directions  from  the  old 
dty,  still  hand  down  traditions  that  they  received  from  their  grandsires, 
of  how,  in  Cromwell's  time,  the  streets  ran  red  with  blood  when  the  great 
fight  occurred ;  and  they  will  point  out  where  the  exact  spot  is  in  which 
the  fugitive  Charles  made  his  last  stand,  and  commenced  his  last  flight ; 
and  80,  from  age  to  age,  imagination  doubtless  has  embellished  facts  which 
sound  like  romance  now. 

The  school  in  which  Silvester  Langdale  had  passed  his  youth  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  bye-streets  in  the  old  city, — the  oldest  street  in  that 
old  dty, — and  it  was  in  the  oldest  house  in  that  ancient  street.  And  that 
old  house  was  in  itself  an  archseological  curiosity.  It  was  surmounted  by 
a  great  roof  of  black  timber,  with  heavy  eaves  deep  enough  to  shelter  big 
artillery,  if  it  could  be  placed  there,  and  having  at  each  end  a  great  tower- 
ing gable.  But  the  roof  was  not  the  only  portion  of  the  house  that  was 
overhanging,  for  every  atory  overhung  the  one  beneath  it,  so  that  the 
big  old  house  completely  overshadowed  the  narrow  street.  Across  each 
story,  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  was  a  range  of  windows 
diamond-paned,  and  above  them  in  the  walls  were  massive  black  beams 
standing  vertically  in  the  white  plaster  of  which  the  walls  were  composed. 
Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  house  less  quaint  and  striking.  The  chief 
entrance  was  at  the  side,  a  massive  black,  frowning  gateway,  with  two 
ponderous  wooden  doors,  like  the  portals  of  a  cathedral,  in  one  of  which 
was  a  smaller  door  which  was  used  as  the  entrance  to  the  house,  for  the 
great  doors  of  the  vast  gateway  entrance  were  never  opened.  The  door 
leading  into  the  house  itself  had  a  great  porch  with  stone  seats  on  each 
side,  and  there  was  a  knocker  on  the  door  that  looked  more  like  a  huge 
hammer  than  anything  else,  and  which,  when  used,  made  the  old  house 
reverberate  with  ghostly  echoes.  The  grand  staircase  inside  the  house  is 
something  wonderful  to  look  upon.  It  extends  nearly  the  whole  depth  of 
the  house,  and  is  wide  enough  for  a  company  of  soldiers  to  march  up  the 
shallow  stairs,  six  abreast.  Indeed,  amongst  the  traditions  of  the  old 
place  is  one  concerning  a  troop  of  Boyalists  who  did  once  flock  up  those 
great  stairs  and  down  again,  just  before  the  royal  Charles  took  his  way 
through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  and  was  no  more  a  king.  The  great 
schoolroom  was  panelled  with  ancient  oak,  and  about  that  old  room 
there  was  a  charm  for  every  student  in  it,  for  therein  the  mighty  Crom- 
well once  held  a  council,  and  dictated  orders  that  for  a  time  extinguished 
Boyalty  in  all  these  realms. 

Such  was  the  establishment  in  which  Silvester  Langdale  had  passed  his 
youth.  As  a  child  he  had  been  sent  to  the  school,  but  the  principal  of  the 
school  never  knew  whence  the  boy  came,  or  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
A  mysterious  person  had  left  the  child  in  his  care,  and  the  necessanr 
honorarium  was  agreed  upon ;  the  stipend  for  a  year  or  two  was  regularly 
kept  up,  and  then  it  suddenly  ceased.     But  the  old  pedagogue  had  come 
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to  love  the  boy, — ^the  old  man  liad  married  in  his  youth,  but  his  wife  and 
child  were  snatched  away  from  him  years  and  years  ago, — and  he  had 
adopted  Silvester  Langdflde  as  his  own  son,  and  he  had  carefully  trained 
that  child  to  manhood ;  and  that  little  old  man — ^he  is  very  short  and 
▼ery  round,  and  his  face  is  very  plump,  and  he  has  a  glorious  double  chin, 
and  his  venerable  old  head  is  entirely  bald — ^is  with  Silvester  Langdale  in 
the  poorly  furnished  room  that  looks  out  upon  the  tops  of  the  great  trees 
that  are  in  Gray's  Inn  Square. 

There  was  no  consanguinity  between  that  venerable  man  and  SQvester 
Langdale,  and  yet,  from  the  scene  that  is  taidng  place,  one  might  fancy 
that  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  bound  them  indissolubly  together.  The  old 
man  has  fallen  upon  Langdale's  breast,  and  is  weeping  like  a  child. 

"  It  is  the  first  time,"  he  says,  **  that  we  have  been  separated.  Hence- 
forth the  course  of  our  two  lives  must  be  asunder.  May  yours,  my  boy, 
be  onwards  towards  a  brilliant  future." 

"  And  your  own  ?"  inquired  the  young  man,  the  big  tears  glistening 
in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke ; — they  would  have  their  way,  and  so  they  coursed 
rapidly  down  his  cheeks. 

"  And  mine  V*  cried  the  old  man ;  "  what  matters  it  of  mine  ?  My 
course  is  nearly  run." 

"  You  will  always  let  me  call  the  old  house  my  home  ?"  said  Silvester 
Xiangdale,  taking  his  friend's  hand  in  both  his  own. 

The  schoolmaster  could  only  press  Langdale  to  his  heart,  but  the 
action  was  more  eloquent  than  words. 

It  was  that  afternoon  that  Silvester  Langdale  had  for  the  first  time 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  childhood.  His  old  guardian 
and  instructor,  whom  he  had  looked  upon  hitherto  as  a  father,  had  informed 
bim  that  evening  what  their  actual  relative  positions  were,  and  Silvester 
Liaugdale  had  in  that  revelation  been  almost  overwhelmed  with  a  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  that  a  person  might  experience  in  the  loss  of  a  fond  and 
attached  parent.  And  yet  Silvester  had  always  known  that  Nicholas  Dar- 
vill,  the  old  schoolmaster  in  whose  house  he  had  lived,  was  not  his  father ; 
but  until  the  evening  of  which  we  speak  he  had  never  known  what  their 
actual  connection  was.  Silvester  Langdale  had  always  spoken  of  and 
addressed  the  old  man  as  Mr.  Darvill  simply.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
ancient  city — for  scandal  is  always  rife  in  ancient  cities — ^there  were  those 
who  sometimes  talked  of  old  Mr.  Darvill  and  his  pupil  usher,  and  they 
would  smile  as  they  did  so,  and  make  disparaging  allusions,  and  remark 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  rackety  young  fellows,  who  had  been 
wild  in  their  youth — ^not  to  say  reprobates  and  unprincipled  deceivers, 
when  they  were  young, — to  turn  out,  as  they  advanced  in  life,  sedate  and 
steady  citizens,  and  estimable  characters.  It  was  true  that  nobody  could 
•remember  even  any  suspicions  of  years  long  passed  away  against  old  Nicholas 
Darvill,  but  then  the  captious  scandabnongers  would  argue  amongst  them- 
selves that  folk  3  did  not  trouble  to  remember  cugrep^t^ic^^^^ihalf  a 
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century  ago ;  and  afiter  sucli  deprecatory  inuendoes  they  would  invariablj 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  had  been  the  errors  of  his  youth — 
thus  assuming  that  they  had  been  conclusively  proved, — ^Nicholas  Danrill 
had  been  an  estimable  citizen,  a  strictly  moral  character,  and  an  inoffensive 
neighbour. 

Nicholas  DarviU  had  always  been  proud  of  his  protege,  and  he  had 
watched  his  expanding  abilities  as  they  had  developed  themselves,  with  a 
satisfaction  which  filled  his  heart  and  soul.  When  Silvester  first  expressed 
a  desire  to  follow  the  legal  profession,  Nicholas  Darvill  had  warmly  sup- 
ported the  choice ;  albeit  he  did  so  with  many  misgivings,  seeing  that  the 
bar,  as  he  knew,  was  a  profession  that  is  near  akin  in  its  nature  to  a 
lottery.  There  are  brilliant  prizes  in  its  magic  wheel,  and  there  are  many 
of  them ;  but  how  many  hundreds  of  aspirants  are  there  who  sink  before 
their  prime  into  hopeless  oblivion,  without  ever  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  even  trying  one  chance  in  the  magic  wheel,  or  one  grasp  at  fortune 
through  its  agency !  All  this  did  Nicholas  Darvill  feel  and  know,  and 
once  he  ventured  to  hint  his  doubts  and  fears  to  Silvester,  but  the  youjig 
man  was  so  ardent,  and  so  hopeful,  and  so  enthusiastic  about  the  bziglit 
future  that  his  imagination  drew,  that  the  old  man  joyfully  allowed  those 
pleasing  hopes  to  have  their  fullest  play, — ^not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  that  he 
himself  felt  that  he  was  gradually  becoming  their  willing  slave  too. 

And  so  the  means  were  saved  by  Silvester  Langdale's  own  exertions 
— oh,  how  proudly  did  old  Nicholas  Darvill  proclaim  that  feet  to  all  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  declaration  I — ^for  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  due  course  his  "  call "  had  taken 
place,  and  it  was  to  see  him  installed  in  his  new  profession — ^it  was  well 
that  both  the  old  man  and  young  one  were  very  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
— that  Nicholas  Darvill  had  come  up  to  London. 

''  My  boy,  the  time  is  almost  at  hand  when  I  must  take  my  course  back 
to  my  solitary  home  in  the  old  house,"  says  the  old  man,  with  a  very  pal- 
pable nervous  affection  about  the  region  of  the  throat. 

Silvester  Langdale  presses  the  old  man's  hand  again,  and  turns  to 
prepare  himself  to  accompany  him  to  the  railway-station  not  far  off. 
Nicholas  Darvill  knows  that  this  is  the  intention  of  the  young  barrister, 
and  he  hastily  exclaims, — 

^       **  No,  no,  Silvester,  you  shall  not  accompany  me.      I  can  and  will  go 
alone." 

Silvester  Langdale  is  about  to  offer  some  emphatic  remonstrance,  but 
the  old  man  continues, — 

"I  am  determined  to  go  alone,  Silvester.  Indulge  an  old  man's 
whim,"  and  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes  as  he  speaks.  '*  I  am  a  poor  oki 
man,  weak  and  foolish,  perhaps ;"  and  he  tried  to  speak  cheerily,  but  tbe 
effort  only  partially  succeeded.  "  I  would  rather  go  alone,  and  for  this . 
reason,  Silvester, — ^if  I  leave  you  in  this  room  I  shall  remember  the  s^aration 
all  the  more  vividly.     I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  on  the  r^way  platform. 
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amongst  a  crowd,  as  the  train  carried  me  off  into  the  daikness  of  the  night 
and  the  solitude  of  my  own  thoughts.  Farewell,  my  boy.  Yield  me  this 
little  boon,  and  let  me  leave  you  now.  God  bless  you,  and  may  His 
blessing  and  fortune  smile  upon  you.'' 

And  the  old  man  was  gone,  leaving  Silvester  Langdale  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  as  one  that  was  partially  stupefied.  He  had  yielded 
to  the  old  man's  desire,  but^lus  loving  guardian  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
room  when  a  sudden  impulse  seized  upon  the  young  man.  He  would 
follow  Nicholas  DarviU  unobserved  to  the  railway-station,  and  watdi  him 
to  the  last.  Acting  upon  this  impulse,  he  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  had 
opened  the  door  to  proceed  down  the  staircase,  when  he  was  met  by  a  fair- 
baired,  handsome  boy  of  about  fourteen,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  note 
addressed  to  Silvester  Langdale,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.  It  was  written 
upon  coarse  and  soiled  paper,  but  in  the  comer  SDvester  recognised  a 
well.known  autograph.  He  hastily  read  the  contents  of  the  note,  which 
were  brief,  for  a  trembling  hand  had  scrawled  the  following, — 

"  I  have  bnt  just  ascertained  where  you  are  to  be  found,  and  there  may  be  time 
yet.  You  have  never  witnessed  a  death-bed  scene ;  it  will  be  some  relief  to  my 
dosing  anguish  if  you  will  come  and  witness  mine.  I  am  upon  my  death-bed. 
Privation  has  done  its  worst,  and  I  see  my  pauper's  grave  yawning  by  my  side. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  come  to  me  before  I  sink.  I  am  conscious  that  these  are  the 
last  lines  my  hand  will  ever  trace.  For  God's  sake,  come  to  me,  and  relieve  the 
anguish  of  one  who  signs  himself  truly, 

"MiSERRIMITS." 

The  autograph,  as  we  have  said,  was  on  the  superscription  of  the  note, 
and  Silvester  Langdale  told  the  bearer  of  the  letter  that  he  would  follow 
Inm  immediately. 

He  did  so. 


CHAPTER   II. 

MISXRBIMUS. 

SiLVEsTEB.  Lanqdale  intimated  to  the  faic-haired  messenger  that  he  would 
at  once  accompany  him  to  the  abode  of  the  writer  of  the  note  that  he  had 
just  delivered,  and  he  followed  the  boy  down  the  stairs  into  the  public 
thoroughfare  in  front  of  Gray's  Inn  Buildings.  It  was  now  deepening 
twilight,  but  Silvester  Langdale  had  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  the 
appearance  of  the  boy  than  when  he  was  on  the  darkened  landing  outside 
the  chamber  in  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  a  bright,  fresh-coloured,  intelligent- 
looking  boy,  with  fair  curly  locks  and  bright  blue  eyes,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  remarkably  pleasing  voice.  The  general  character  of  his  attire  was 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  his  fair,  round  face ;  for  while  his  flowing 
hair  had  evidently  been  well  tended,  and  his  face  was  clean,  his  clothes 
were  ragged  and  patched,  and  they  looked  as  though  they  were-^much 
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soiled,  although  in  reality  such  was  not  the  case ;  but  they  had  been  so 
much  brushed,  that  all  the  vestiges  of  anything  like  nap  had  been  worn 
off  the  doth  of  which  his  jacket  was  composed,  and  so  it  looked  brown 
and  dusty,  although  its  original  hue  had  been  black.  His  trousers  were 
patched  at  the  bottom  of  the  legs  with  pieces  which  formed  a  very  bad 
match  to  the  original  material ;  and  his  boots  were  fearfully  down  at 
heel;  indeed,  they  might  be  truthfully  described  as  being  out  at  heel, 
even  as  his  scanty  jacket  was  out  at  elbows.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
covering  which  had  once  been  a  cap,  but  which  now,  from  its  limpness, 
looked  much  like  a  loose  black  bag  that  had  been  discarded  by  some 
gatherer  of  trifles.  It  was  that  cap  which  seemed  to  complete  the 
general  ragged  appearance  of  the  boy ;  and  the  cap  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  poor  boots,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  insured  him  a  bad 
character  in  any  part  of  the  great  world  of  London.  Spite,  however,  of  his 
ragged  appearance — spite  of  the  unmistakable  poverty  in  which  he  must 
have  lived  and  was  then  living,  there  was  something  in  his  countenance 
which  strongly  attracted  Silvester  Langdale. 

In  another  minute  they  were  in  Holbom,  and  the  boy  said  they  had  not 
far  to  go ;  they  would  soon  be  there,  where  Miserrimus — ^he  did  not  use 
that  word,  but — ^where  his  uncle  was  ill  and  dying. 

"  How  long  has  he  been  ill  ?"  Silvester  Langdale  inquired. 

"  Ever  since  he  came  to  mother's,  sir,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  that  is 
three  months  ago." 

"  Has  he  been  attended  by  any  medical  man  P" 

*'  The  doctor  of  the  parish  has  been  two  or  three  times,  and  said  my 
unde  must  have  nourishing  things ;  but  how  can  we  get  nourishing  thin^ 
for  him,  sir?"  the  boy  inquired,  piteously.  "It  is  as  much  as  mother 
can  do  to  send  me  to  school." 

"  Oh,  she  sends  you  to  school,  does  she  ?"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  be  one  of  relief  to  him ;  indeed,  he  felt  an  undefinable 
satisfaction  in  the  discovery  that  the  boy  did  go  to  school. 

"  But  I've  learnt  a  good  deal  more  from  uncle  than  I  have  at  school," 
continued  the  boy.     "  Oh,  sir,  doesn't  he  know  a  lot !" 

"Yes,  he  is  very  accomplished,"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  in  an 
abstracted  tone. 

"  I  think  there's  nothing  he  doesn't  know,  sir." 

"  What  has  he  been  teaching  you  ?"  Silvester  inquired. 

"  Why,  I  haven't  had  time  to  learn  much  from  him,  because  three 
months  isn't  long,  sir,  is  it  ?  And  then  when  uncle  was  taken  so  very  ill, 
he  could  only  talk  lessons  to  me,  and  not  teach  me  with  books.  He's  told 
me  all  about  mathematics,  and  Eoman  history,  and  the  history  of  Greece ; 
and  when  he  first  came  he  taught  me  to  fence  and  to  draw,  but  that  was 
only  on  a  slate,  because  we  couldn't  get  any  pencils  and  books ;  for  we 
can't  buy  anything  but  something  to  eat,  sir,  and  not  always  that." 

The  boy  spoke  earaesUy  and  sorrowfbUy.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Googk    ' 
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"  Many  a  time  have  I  woke  tip  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  seen 
mother  a-ciying,  and  I  know  what  it's  for." 

"  Have  yon  a  father  P"  inquired  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  he  finds  it  very  hard  to  get  any  work  since  he  lost  his 
last  fight." 

"  Lost  his  last  fight !"  exchumed  Silvester  Langdale,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment. 

''Yes,  sir;  he  used  to  be  a  fighter  by  profession,  and  then  take 
benefits ;  bat  he  can  get  nothing  to  do  now  any  way.  After  his  last  fight 
lie  tried  a  walking  match,  but  because  he  sprained  his  ankle,  the  people  said 
he'd  sold  them ;  but  I  know  that  he  never  did,  and  he  would  do  any 
work,  I  am  sure,  that  he  could  get  to  do." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  narrow,  miserable  alley  leading  out  of 
Faningdon  Street,  a  thoroughfare  which  was  thick  with  stifling  vapour  in 
the  summer-time, — ^thick  and  hot,  a  strange  admixture  that  made  the  skin 
feel  clammy,  and  induced  incipient  nausea  in  those  who  were  unacclima- 
tized  to  the  locality, — and  the  boy  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  miserable- 
looking  house,  about  halfway  up  this  small  artery  of  the  great  metropolis, 
and  said  that  was  his  "  home." 

Poverty — abject,  crushing,  demoralizing,  hideous  poverty — ^had  set  its 
seal  even  upon  the  very  threshold.  The  staircase  of  the  wretched  house 
was  close  to  the  door, — ^so  close,  that  you  might  step  from  the  narrow 
pavement  of  the  street  at  once  upon  it. 

"  Please  to  follow  me,  sir,"  said  the  boy ;  and  he  led  the  way  up  the 
winding,  narrow  staircase,  which  was  in  utter  darkness  half  a  dozen  steps 
up.  So  dark  was  it,  and  Langdale  so  frequently  stumbled,  that  the  boy 
said,  "  Will  you  please  to  take  my  hand,  sir  ?  I  know  all  the  stairs  well 
enough;"  and  Silvester  Langdale  did  so. 

There  was  a  faint  glimmer  of  a  thick,  heavy  light  when  they  came 
to  the  first  landing,  and  Langdale  felt  a  kind  of  rdief  when  he  had  reached 
the  spot,  for  the  staircase  was  evidently  of  such  a  peculiar  construction, 
that  a  false  step  must  inevitably  precipitate  an  uninitiated  stranger  to  the 
very  bottom,  without  a  chance  of  saving  himself.  It  was  with  anything 
but  gratification,  therefore,  that  he  received  from  his  youthful  guide  the 
intimation  that  they  had  yet  another  flight  of  stairs  to  mount  precisely 
similar  to  those  up  which  he  had  with  so  much  difliculty  ascended.  By 
the  same  process,  and  with  the  same  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  second  landing,  and  the  boy  noiselessly  opened  a  room  door,  and  thus 
Presented  a  scene  to  the  eyes  of  Silvester  Langdale  which  instantly  stamped 
itself  upon  his  mind,  never  to  be  effaced  therefrom.  There  was^a  dim 
yellow  light  in  the  room,  proceeding  firom  an  attenuated  candle  that  was 
inserted  in  an  old  iron  candlestick,  that  might  have  been  reclaimed  from  a 
dust-heap,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  clean  withal.  In  the  light  that 
proceeded  therefrom,  Silvester  Langdale  was  enabled  to  see  a  wretched  bed 
iipon  the  floor,  upon  which  was  lying  a  human  form  Jtlijat  ^  j 
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instinctiTely  fdi,  ratber  than  saw^  with  his  eyes,  was  almost  as  fiesUess  as 
a  skeleton  in  a  cluumel-house.  The  wietohed  bedclothes  were  evidently  so 
thin  that  the  outline  of  the  person  who  was  sleeping  in  the  bed  was 
painfiiUy  traceable  and  terribly  suggestire.  There  was  no  fumiture  in  the 
room  save  an  old  chair  and  a  large  dilapidated  trunk,  which  was  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  alternately  of  a  washstand,  a  table,  and  a  desk.  On  the 
chair  a  woman  was  seated,  watching  the  sleeper  upon  the  wreidied  bed. 
13ie  moment  the  door  opened,  she  rose  and  put  her  finger  to  her  lips ;  and 
when  she  saw  Silvester  Langdale,  she  bowed  to  him  with  a  natural  grace 
that  really  almost  seemed  Hke  a  mockery  in  that  dismal  room.  This  was 
the  thought  of  Silvester  Langdale  as  the  woman  advanced  noiselessly 
towards  him. 

"Mr.  Langdale,  I  presume,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper.  *'He  has  been 
talking  of  you,  air,  the  whole  day,  and  I  fear  me  that  what  he  has  said  is 
really  prophetic."     And  the  woman  wept  bitteriy. 

*'  What  has  he  said  P"  inquired  Silvester. 

*'  He  says  he  has  but  to  see  you,  and  to  die  in  the  misery  that  he  has 
inherited ;  but  in  peace,"  she  replied.  "  Oh,  my  poor  lost  brother  of  a 
miserable  sister." 

"You  are  his  sister,  then,"  said  Langdale ;  "Ineverknew  he  had  any 
relations  until  this  boy  spoke  of  him  to-night  as  his  unde." 

The  sleeper  moved  upon  the  bed;  the  involuntary  effort  was  evidently 
painful,  for  he  groaned.  Langdale  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  box,  and  waited  in  silence  for  the  sleqier  to  awake,  tbe 
woman  resuming  her  seat  in  the  chair  on  the  opposite  side.  He  looked 
round  the  miseraUe  room,  and  observed  it  more  attentively  than  he  had 
been  able  to  do  when  he  first  entered.  "  And  has  it  come  to  tiiis  ?"  he 
mused ;  "  a  brilliant  intellect,  so  highly  cultivated,  too,  to  find  a  home  at 
last  like  this.  Oh  God,  the  contemplation  seems  to  scorch  my  brain!" 
And  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead  as  he  thought  this ;  and  musing 
still  amidst  that  awful  wretchedness  that  was  so  palpably  around  him,  he 
remembered  those  happy  days  of  his  youth  when  the  miserable  creature 
who  was  now  lying  upon  that  wretched  bed,  was  a  thoughtless,  gnj,  and 
brilliant  man — ^reckless,  it  is  true — careless  of  his  great  mental  acquire- 
ments, and  ambitious  only  for  the  applause  of  pothouse  companions,  and 
racking  not  of  what  the  future  might  produce.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  school* 
boys  whom  he  taught  in  Nicholas  Darvill's  school.  They  cau^  up  readily 
the  instruction  that  he  was  so  well  able  to  impart,  and  his  tuition  was  no 
drudgery  to  them.  If  he  had  been  endowed  with  energy  and  with  ambi- 
tion, an  intdlect  such  as  his,  stored  as  it  was  with  most  precious  gifts« 
might  have  carried  him  to  a  splendid  eminence,  glorious  to  himself  and 
beneficial  to  the  world.  But  his  ambition,  as  we  have  said,  was  limited 
to  the  miserable  sphere  of  a  small  pothouse,  and  he  gradually  clouded  his 
great  intellect  in  those  fumes  that  leave  their  blight  upon  the  mind.  To  him 
it  was  facQe  to  gadier  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  litenture,  for 
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Greece  and  Borne  and  Germaay  had  no  arcana  amongst  their  intdlectual 
treasures  that  he  could  not  with  ease  explore.  And  yet  he  wasted  snoh 
great  gifts  as  these  upon  the  narrow  intellects  of  those  whose  temple  is  a 
public-house,  and  whose  best  enjoyment  is  a  drinkbg  bout.  He  was  content 
with  the  celebrity  which  such  a  circle  could  give,  and  with  the  material 
pleasures  which  tobacco  and  malt  beverages  could  yield.  With  these  twin 
agents  would  he  doud  his  brain  until  he  verged  upon  lunacy,  and  became 
indiifsrent  to  all  around.  In  consideration  of  his  great  intellect  and  wide 
acquirements,  Nicholas  Darvill  had  tolerated  his  usher's  self-negkot,  and 
something  worse,  until  his  patrons  became  loud  and  mwiaicing  in  their 
lemonstrances ;  and  so  reluctantly,  after  repeated  eSkfrta  to  produce  a 
salotaiy  change  in  his  course  of  life,  the  old  man  was  at  length  compelled, 
with  Mb  ^es  clouded  by  tears  that  welled  up  from  his  generous  heart,  to 
send  the  man  who  has  just  so  truly  signed  himself  "  Miserrimus  "  out 
upon  that  world  of  which  he  knew  but  little  and  cared  for  less.  From 
that  moment  Silvester  Langdale  had  heard  nothing  of  his  instructor,  save 
that  he  had  made  his  way  to  London,  and  had  there  been  lost  as  it  were 
in  its  overwhelming  vortex.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  young 
man  should  feel  something  like  anguish  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  wretched 
bed  beside  which  he  is  sitting ;  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  his  heart 
should  beat  against  his  breast  convulsively  as  he  sees  the  wasted  form 
upon  the  bed  turn  slowly  round  towards  him,  and  gaze  upon  him  with 
eyes  that  seem  to  glisten  from  a  dead  man's  skull.  Those  eyes  have 
lecognized  their  visitor,  for  a  feeble  voice — so  feeble  that  its  utterance 
sounds  like  the  hoarse  echo  of  a  sigh — cries, — 

''Langdsle,  this  is  kind." 

And  Silvester  Langdale  is  made  conscious  that  an  attenuated  hand  is 
held  out  towards  him.  He  takes  it  in  his  own,  and  as  he  does  so,  a 
inanifest  shudder  runs  through  his  frame,  for  it  is  like  a  grasp  from  the 
fingers  of  a  skeleton. 

"  Sto(^  down  to  me,  Langdale." 

Silvester  did  so. 

"  My  sand  is  almost  run  out — ^you  would  not  have  known  me— say 
that  you  would  not  have  known  me." 

Silvester  Langdale  could  with  truth,  indeed,  have  declared  that  he 
would  not  have  known  his  former  tutor.  How  should  he,  indeed? — that 
sunken  dieek,  so  hdlow  that  the  jaws  stood  out  prominently ;  the  mouth 
covered  with  matted  hair ;  the  forehead  wrinkled  with  deep  fnnowa  that 
privation  had  carved  out ;  the  whole  face,  indeed,  suggestive  rather  of  that 
dread  diange  that  comes  on  after  death  and  in  the  grave,  tiian  of  that 
once  beaming  face  that,  when  he  knew  it  in  his  youth,  was  ever  lighted'up 
with  the  joyousness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  heart  that  takes  no^heed 
of  what  the  morrow  may  produce.  Know  him  I  oh,  how  should^he  have 
blown  him  beneath  such  a  change  ? 

"Langdale,"  said  the  dying  man,  dutching  at  8ilyesiar*8  hai^^^    i ^ 
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shall  soon  be  gone,  and  sliall  have  died  by  slow  degrees.  You  recollect 
how  we  used  to  read  of  the  refined  cruelty  that  was  practised  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  how  ingenuity  was  tasked  to  find  out  means  of  slow,  but  sure 
and  lingering  death.  I  have  been  suffering  that  torture.  My  soul  has 
ebbed  away,  and  I  have  known  no  consolation.  Langdale,  for  two  long 
months  I  have  been  without  tobacco." 

The  declaration  had  a  strange  jarring  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
'man.  There  was  an  admixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  solemn,  the 
grotesque  and  the  awful,  in  the  whispered  avowal  of  the  man  who,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  was  dying  then. 

"  They  have  sent  me  from  the  parish  medical  advice ;  but  it  is  too  late : 
the  doctor  has  ordered  me  port  wine,  and  Abel  has  gone  out  with  the  ofder 
upon  the  overseer  to  get  it.  Port  wine !"  and  a  faint  smile  broke  upon 
the  lips  of  the  wretched  man.  ''  Port  wine !  for  me,  when  what  I  have 
needed  has  been  porter  and  tobacco." 

Strange  infatuation  I  strong,  even  in  death. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  faintly  inquired  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  Nothing,  my  good  friend — ^my  old  pupil."  And  as  he  said  this, 
he  again  seized  the  hand  of  Silvester  with  his  own  bony  fingers.  "  Nothing, 
unless  you  will  smoke  a  pipe  with  me." 

Silvester  Langdale  beckoned  to  the  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
and,  in  a  whisper,  asked  her  if  the  medical  man  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  In  the  next  street  only,"  she  answered.  Langdale  took  a  card  firom 
his  case,  and  hastily  writing  with  a  pencil  thereon,  directed  the  woman  at 
once  to  proceed  to  the  doctor,  and  give  him  that  card.  Taking  the  boy 
with  her,  she  instantly  proceeded  on  her  errand. 

"  Bless  you  1  bless  you !"  sighed  the  dying  man.  "  I  knew  I  might 
depend  upon  you  for  solace." 

Langdale  felt  a  creeping  horror  come  over  him.  What  if  the  man 
should  die  while  his  relations  should  be  away  ?  The  thought  caused  him 
to  break  into  a  profuse  perspiration. 

**  My  sister  is  a  good  soul,"  said  Nicholas  DarviU^s  usher,  "  yet  she 
married  a  pugilist ;  but  Abel  is  a  decent  fellow  notwithstanding.  We  hare 
all  been  starving ;  they  are  starving  now,  but  they  have  never  complained 
of  the  burden  that  I  have  been  to  them.  Abel  is  a  good  fellow,  although 
he  is  a  prize-fighter  and  a  professional  pedestrian.  I  have  been  with  him 
to  the  flash-houses,  and  we  have  picked  up  money  together  there,  but  the 
hand  of  misfortune  has  been  heavy  upon  us  both.  But  I  have  taught 
their  boy  as  once  I  taught  you,  and  he  has  been  apt  as  you  were.  And 
he  too  has  worked. — Stoop  down  nearer  to  me,"  he  said,  as  his  voice 
seemed  to  become  weaker.  "  He  too  has  worked,  and  we  have  both  been 
upon  the  stage, — ay,  the  stage !"  he  repeated,  as  he  observed  the  expression 
of  surprise  that  was  upon  Langdale's  countenance.  *'  That  boy  has  been  our 
chief  support  of  late.    He  is  a  chorister  boy,  and  has  a  wonderful  voice." 
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"But  yourself— how  were  you  upon  the  stage?"  inquired  Silvester 
Laiigdale. 

"  I  became  a  dramatist/'  and  the  decrepit  man  woidd  have  laughed  at 
the  declaration,  but  his  strength  would  not  permit  the  ebullition. 

"A  dramatist !"  echoed  Langdale. 

"  Ay,  a  veritable  dramatist." 

"  Not  in  your  own  name,  then,  or  I  should  have  recognized  it,"  sug- 
gested Silvester. 

"  No ;  I  was  Mortimer  Montmorency." 

For  an  instant  the  old  laughing  expression  which  Silvester  Langdale 
remembered  so  well  lighted  up  and  animated  the  eyes  that  had  looked  so 
fe^ful  when  he  first  beheld  them  on  that  wretched  bed.  But  the  expression 
was  less  than  momentary ;  it  was  gone  even  on  the  instant  that  it  was  per- 
ceptible to  Langdale. 

"Yes,  I  wrote  a  play  in  five  acts,"  feebly  continued  the  almost 
exhausted  man.  "  The  boy  was  engaged  at  one  of  the  theatres  to  take 
part  in  a  chorus,  and  I  went  with  him  of  an  evening,  and  so  became 
acquainted  with  the  manager.  Oh,  Langdale,"  continued  the  shadow  on 
the  bed,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  closed  his  eyes  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion— "  oh,  Langdale,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  solace  that  play 
was  to  me  in  my  poverty  and  privation.  So  abject  was  my  poverty — ^but 
why  need  I  dwell  on  that? — circumspice/ — ^that  I  had  to  beg  the  paper  upon 
which  my  drama  was  written,  beg  it  of  the  manager  whom  I  had  informed 
of  my  scheme  and  plot.  He  encouraged  me,  Langdale.  Bright  dreams 
of  halcyon  days  floated  before  my  soul.  I  felt  myself  sublimed,  and  when 
1  had  placed  my  drama  in  the  manager's  hands,  and  he  had  informed  me 
that  he  would  produce  it,  I  thought  that  my  golden  dream  was  out,  that  I 
could  enter  into  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  But  from  that  dream  I 
was  rudely,  crushingly  aroused,  for  listen  to  me,  Langdale ;  listen  to  the 
golden  guerdon  I  received  for  all  my  toil,  and  thought,  and  fondly  cherished 


The  flickering  energy  with  which  he  spoke  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  sank  back  upon  his  pillow  with  a  groan  which  seemed  to  shake  his 
emaciated  frame.  Silvester  Langdale  was  almost  afraid  to  draw  his  breath, 
and  it  was  a  grateful  relief  to  him  when  he  saw  the  skeleton  hand  again 
move  towards  him.  He  could  see  that  it  was  seeking  his  own,  and  so  he 
put  out  his  own  to  meet  it,  and  the  bony  fingers  grasped  his  hand  again. 
Slowly  the  laige  eyes  reopened,  but  they  were  not  so  bright  as  they  had 
been  when  Silvester  Langdale  first  encountered  them  in  that  room. 

"  How  dark  it  is  becoming  1"  said  the  dying  man,  scarcely  above 
afamt  whisper. 

The  same  light  was  in  the  room  that  there  had  been  previously. 

"  They  gave  me ,/{%  ihiUinga  for  my  drama  in  five  acts,  and  then  I 
felt  that  my  soul  was  crushed — ay,  even  though  the  play  by  '  Mortimer 
Montmorency,  Esq./  as  they  styled  me  in  the  bills,  drew  large  houses^  and    j 
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had  a  lengthened  nm.    We  could  not  live  on  fame  and  fifty  shillings  for 
'three  months'  labour." 

The  woman  has  returned  with  the  doctor,  a  pompous  little  man,  who 
would  not  have  attended  to  the  summons  which  had  been  sent  to  him  if 
Silvester  Langdale's  card  had  not  borne  the  inscription  of  "  Barrister-at- 
Law  "  beneath  his  name.  With  the  woman,  and  the  doctor,  and  the  hoy, 
came  the  husband  of  the  woman,  the  father  of  the  boy.  He  was  a  big, 
burly  fellow,  athletic  and  muscular ;  but  his  countenance  was  not  repulsive, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  his  calling,  although  it  was  scarred  by  tlie 
traces  of  conflicts  which  he  had  passed  through. 

"  What  can  be  done  for  this  wretched  man  ?"  Silvester  Langdale 
inquired  of  the  doctor  in  a  whisper,  and  pointing  to  the  breathing  skeleton 
on  the  bed. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  he  is  beyond  human  aid,  and  has 
been  for  days.     It  has  only  been  a  question  of  time." 

The  callous  way  in  which  the  medical  adviser  of  the  paupers  of  that 
densely  peopled  district  spoke  of  the  dying  man  sounded  like  a  honor  on 
Siivester  Langdale's  ears. 

"  Are  you  there,  Langdale  ?" 

The  voice  was  distinct,  but  it  was  so  fearful  in  Langdale's  ears  that  he 
started  back  in  terror ;  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  he  said, — 

"  Yes,  I  am  here." 

"  You  are  not  alone.     Why  has  the  room  been  darkened  ?" 

The  room  had  not  been  darkened. 

"  A  sure  sign  that  dissolution  is  at  hand,"  whispered  the  doctor  to 
Silvester  Langdale.     *'  AH  will  be  over  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Bring  your  ear  dose  to  my  mouth,"  said  the  dying  man  to  Silvester. 

He  did  so. 

"  In  the  box  by  the  bedside  is  a  manuscript.     Ask  for  it." 

Silvester  beckoned  the  woman  to  him,  and  told  her  what  her  brother 
had  said. 

"  Yes,  sir';  it  is  the  sketch  of  a  plot  that  my  poor  brother  intended  to 
work  out,"  and  she  opened  the  box,  and  gave  the  papers  to  Langdale. 

What  awfiil  sound  is  that  which  seems  to  strike  into  the  very  hearts  of 
those  who  are  grouped  around  that  bed  of  misery,  destitution,  death  P  It 
is  the  fearful  summons,  the  indicating  knell,  the  last  dread  effort  that  the 
animated  clay  can  make  before  the  spirit  frees  itself  from  its  abode  on 
earth.  It  sounds  like  what  indeed  it  is,  a  summons  from  beyond  the 
world,  a  summons  from  the  unseen  but  not  unknown,  the  final  call  from 
the  everlasting. 

No  motion  now ;  no  sound  from  those  parting  lips,  that  are  poweriess 
to  dose,  and  which  will  never  close  again  by  the  volition  that  has  hitherto 
governed  them. 

Yes,  the  doctor,  the  pugilist,  the  woman,  the  boy,  and  Silvester  Lang- 
dak  fed  {hat  they  are  in  the  chamber  of  death.    No  earthly  trouble  can 
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again  depress  the  soul  of  him  who  once  was  the  gay,  light-hearted 
companion,  full  of  wit  and  joyousness;  but  who  is  now  an  emaciated 
corpse. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A   CRY   OP   MURDER   IN    THE   CITY. 

There  is  a  motley  crowd  in  the  space  that  is  in  front  of  the  old  Guildhall 
in  the  City.  It  is  mostly  a  ragged  crowd,  and  there  are  many  ill-favoured 
and  slatternly  women,  and  a  good  many  children  amongst  it.  The  children 
are  mostly  female  cliildren  too,  and  every  one,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
counted  as  a  couple,  or  at  all  events  one  and  a  half,  for  nearly  every  female 
child  carries  an  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  there  are  burly  labouring  men 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  the  majority  of  those  labouring  men  are 
Irishmen,  whose  occupation,  when  they  work,  is  in  the  region  of  the  docks, 
or  along  the  shores  of  the  river.  It  is  a  noisy  crowd,  for  the  grown-up 
portions  of  it  are  in  knots  or  clusters,  who  are  loud  in  their  vociferations, 
and  demonstrative  in  their  gesticulations.  It  is  a  kind  of  crowd  that  is 
frequently  seen  thronging  about  the  entrances  of  the  metropolitan  police 
courts, — ^a  crowd  that  seems  instinctively  to  gather  on  the  spot  where  any 
startling  crime  has  been  committed,  and  the  perpetrator  thereof  has  to  be 
brought  up  in  due  course  of  law  to  answer  thereto.  It  is  a  crowd  that 
appears  to  scent  the  odour  of  a  great  crime  from  afar,  and  to  gather  round 
its  centre  as  the  vultures  swarm  round  carrion.  And  the  feeling  that 
prevails  in  such  a  crowd  is  usually  one  of  mere  curiosity,  tinged,  it  may  be 
said,  with  a  morbid  sympathy  for  the  criminal,  if  the  crime  be  specially 
heinous;  and  if  it  be  secret  murder — murder  in  which  there  is  fearful 
mystery,  murder  surrounded  by  appalling  atrocity — then  the  crowd  is 
dense  indeed,  but  still  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  drawn  from  the 
same  sources.  It  is  on  the  first  dawn  of  the  crime,  as  it  were,  that  this 
crowd  congregates  in  front  of  our  police  offices, — even  before  the  rumoui" 
has  gone  forth — as  soon  it  does — to  every  quarter  of  the  great  City's 
round,  and  through  all  the  country  too.  And  so  that  crowd  at  every  stage- 
of  the  terrible  inquiry  goes  on  accumulating,  until  it  has  swollen  to  a 
human  sea  that  is  hideous  to  look  upon — a  sea  that  surges  in  its  fearful 
tide  in  front  of  that  frowning  fortress  of  crime  which  lies  over  against  St. 
Sepulchre's ;  a  turbid  sea  that  is  all  murky  with  crime  and  immorality, 
which  flourish  with  peculiar  rankness  even  in  the  presence  of  the  dread 
example  that  swings  like  a  mockery  from  the  gallows-tree. 

The  crowd  is  noisy  and  vociferating  in  front  of  the  justice  chamber  of 
Guildhall ;  for  in  the  wretched  alleys  and  the  loathsome  streets  that  lie 
about  the  City's  heart  the  cry  has  that  morning  gone  forth  of  murder. 
Close  under  the  very  spot  where  murders  and  assassinations  of  every  grade 
of  turpitude  and  horror  have  so  frequently  been  expiated,  the  cry  has  been^Tp 
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the  budest ;  for  almost  under  the  very  gallows  door — at  all  erents  in  dose 
proximity  to  it,  so  close,  that  when  the  gallows  is  erected,  the  wretched 
dwellers  in  the  place  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  builder's  hammers  on  the 
Sunday  night — a  murder — so  the  rumour  goes — ^has  been  that  morning 
committed,  and  the  wretched  culprit  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  is  to 
be  brought  up  before  the  aldermen — ^astute  and  learned  on  the  bench,  as 
that  discriminating  crowd  all  know  full  well. 

And  as  the  hour  approaches  for  the  commencement  of  the  judicial 
business  of  the  day,  the  motley  crowd  of  the  morning  draws  to  itself  new 
elements  from  the  surrounding  streets;  for  the  cry  of  murder,  even  though 
it  be  whispered,  has  a  fearful  influenoe. 

The  two  aldermen  whose  turn  it  is  to-day  to  take  their  places  on  the 
judgment-seat,  and  with  gi*eat  acumen  administer — for  they  can  do  so 
intuitively,  or  ex  officio — that  law, — which,  in  other  men,  requires  thp  study 
of  a  life,  in  order  duly  to  expound  it, — ^have  arrived ;  and  with  them,  from 
the  neighbouring  council  chambers,  have  flocked  others  of  their  body ;  for 
murder  is  attractive  even  to  an  alderman.  The  doors  are  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  there  is  a  rush  from  the  crowd  outside ;  but  oidy  those 
who  are  close  against  the  outside  door  have  any  chance  of  gaining  admis- 
sion, for  the  justice-room  is  of  very  limited  dimensions,  and  the  portion 
appropriated  to  the  curiosity  of  the  general  public  and  witnesses  is  of 
about  the  extent  of  the  corridor  of  a  small  house. 

The  great  charge  of  the  day  is  the  first  upon  the  list,  and  as  soon  as  the 
august  representatives  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  have  taken  their  seats,  it  is 
called  on ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  as  from  a  trap-door  in  the  centre  of 
the  crowd  that  has  been  forced  into  the  room,  the  form  of  a  man  is  seen  to 
emerge,  with  two  attendant  policemen  to  guard  him.  He  is  a  big  man  of 
six  feet  high — fully, — Abroad  and  muscular  in  proportion,  and  is  manifestly 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  physical  strength.  He  has  a  muscular 
face,  too,  and  a  big,  massive  forehead,  and  the  general  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  that  which  classic  painters  and  sculptors  have  handed  down 
to  us  as  the  ruling  type  of  the  Eoman  gladiator.  As  he  stands  against  the 
iron  bar  which  forms  the  dock  for  prisoners  in  this  incongruous  chamber 
of  justice,  he  looks  haggard  and  wild, — ^an  expression  that  is  the  more 
apparent  from  his  shirt  being  open,  and  his  stalwart  neck  exposed ;  and  he 
grasps  the  iron  bar  in  front  of  him  with  both  his  hands. 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  killing  and  slaying  one  Ephraim  Glasher, 
in  whose  house  he  rented  a  couple  of  rooms.  The  chief  witness  i^^ainst 
the  accused  was  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  and  the  nature  of  the  charge 
having  been  stated  by  the  inspector  of  police,  who  had  it  at  hand,  this 
woman  was  called  from  a  chamber  that  appeared  to  be  situated  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  justice-room ;  and  the  moment  she  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  prisoner,  she  biurst  into  a  paroxysm  of  excitement,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty withheld  from  making  a  dash  at  the  man  at  the  bar.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  stature,  bony  and  angular,  and  with  a  oou^tenanoe  of  a 
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most  forbidding  expression.  She  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  yeais  of  age^ 
but  she  evidently  possessed  the  vigoor  of  youth  still.  Her  atdie  was 
tawdry,  but  faded,  and  she  had  the  general  appearance  of  a  flaunting  gaietj 
that  had  lost  its  brightness,  or  from  which  the  glaring  colours  had  been 
subdued  by  age;  the  probability  being  thai  the  several  portions  of  her 
attire  had  separately  flourished  in  a  different  sphere  from  that  in  whii^ 
they  now  were  utilized.  The  moment  this  woman  made  her  appearaoee  in 
tbe  court,  sbe  stretched  her  brawny  arms  towards  the  prisoner,  and  cried 
at  the  top  of  her  voice, — 

"  There  stands  the  villain ;  there  is  the  murdeier  oi  my  husband.  The 
Tillain  shall  be  strung  up  if  there  is  law  in  England." 

"  You  must  give  your  evidence,  my  good  woman,  in  proper  form,  and 
in  the  usual  way,"  said  the  senior  alderman,  with  a  profound  shake  of  the 
bead. 

"  Yes ;  I'll  give  my  evidence  against  the  devil,  and  I  should  liifie  to 
tear  his  heart  out !"  shouted  the  woman,  and  she  looked  indeed  as  thoii|^ 
ahe  would  like  to  perform  that  operation.^ 

"  You  must  be  sworn  in  due  form,"  said  the  alderman,  with  a  soaKd 
look. 

"  Oh,  m  be  sworn ;  I'll  kiss  the  book.     Where  is  it  ?" 

The  book  was  handed  to  her,  and  she  grasped  it  eagerly,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  So  help  me,  God,"  and  then  emphatically  kissed  the  book. 

The  derk  informed  her  that  she  must  be  sworn  in  the  usual  form. 

"  In  twenty  thousand  forms,  if  you  like,"  shrieked  the  woman. 

*'  Please  to  take  off  your  glove,"  said  the  magistrates'  clerk. 

"  What  for  ?"  demanded  the  woman,  in  great  excitement. 

"Because  you  must  be  sworn  on  the  book  with  your  bare  hand." 

"  W^ith  both  hands,  if  you  like,  and  bare-headed  too,  if  that  will  bring 
him  to  the  gallows  quicker,"  shouted  the  W(xnan,  and  glaring  at  the  pri- 
soner as  he  stood  in  the  dock,  still  grasping  the  iron  bar. 

The  woman  hastily  tore  off  her  glove,  and,  clutching  the  book  again, 
cried  fiercely, — 

"  Now  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  the  witness  in  the  usual  form,  and 
in  answer  to  leading  questions,  she  deposed  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  attacked  her  husband  in  a  most  ferocious  manner,  and  with  his  her- 
culean strength  had  struck  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  In  answer  to  further 
questions,  she  deposed  that  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  prisoner  and 
her  husband  respecting  certain  arrears  of  rent  that  had  accrued ;  and  because 
the  deceased  had  demanded  simply  that  which  had  been  due  to  him,  the 
prisoner  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  in  his  own  room  had  struck  him  dead. 

She  was  required  by  the  astute  clerk  to  the  magistrates  to  be  a  httle 
more  specific  in  her  statement ;  and  after  another  ebullition  similar  to  that 
with  which  she  had  favoured  the  bench  on  her  entrance  into  the  court,  she 
deposed  that  a  relative  of  the  prisoner,  a  dnmken^  lazy  lie-about,  had  died 
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suddenly  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  prisoner ;  and  her  husband,  find- 
ing that  he  had  no  other  means  of  securing  what  was  due  to  him,  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  seizing  a  trunk  which  was  in  the  dead  man's 
room,  upon  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  was  a  well-known  pugilist 
by  profession,  had  taken  her  husband  by  the  throat,  carried  him  on  to  the 
staircase  landing,  and  there,  with  a  death-dealing  blow,  Imd  struck  her 
husband  down  the  staircase — dead  I 

The  prisoner,  according  to  the  usual  form,  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
questions  to  put  to  the  witness. 

"  Questions  1"  cried  the  woman ;  "  let  him  look  me  in  the  face,  if  the 
villain  can,  and  put  any  questions  he  likes." 

As  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  charges  similar  to  this  in  a  police 
court,  when  a  prisoner  is  required  to  put  any  questions  to  a  witness — ^that 
is,  cross-examine  him  or  her  as  the  case  may  be, — ^the  accused  man  at  the 
bar  commenced  a  rambling  statement  of  his  answer  to  the  charge  that  had 
been  made  against  him,  and  he  was  entering  into  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  when  he  was  abruptly  checked  by  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  who 
informed  him  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  answer  he 
had  to  offer  ta  the  charge  presently,  but  until  then  he  must  confine  himself 
to  any  questions  he  might  wish  to  put  to  the  witness.  The  prisoner  then 
turned  to  the  witness,  and  commenced  a  recital  of  the  incidentsof  the  scene 
which  had  led  to  the  catastrophe,  which,  in  fact,  was  simply  the  defence 
in  another  form,  and  he  was  again  checked  by  the  magistrates'  clerk,  with 
the  intimation  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  questions  to  the  witness, 
and  reserve  his  statement  for  the  close  of  the  inquiry.  This  intimatiou 
only  confused  the  prisoner,  who  could  not  understand  what  cross-question- 
ing the  witness  meant,  unless  he  was  allowed  at  once  to  give  his  own 
version  of  the  entire  matter  respecting  which  he  was  thus  charged. 

During  the  whole  of  the  investigation  the  prisoner  might  have  been 
observed  to  cast  furtive  glances  first  to  one  entrance  to  the  court,  and  then 
to  another,  as  though  he  anticipated  the  advent  of  somebody  who  would 
come  to  his  assistance  in  the  sore  strait  in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  no 
one  appeared  to  relieve  his  anxiety. 

The  magistrate  inquired  if  there  were  any  other  witnesses,  and  a  police 
officer  stepped  forward,  and  having  been  sworn  with  the  distinct  exactness 
and  solemnity  which  chiSracterize  the  administration  of  an  oath  in  an  English 
court  of  justice,  he  deposed  that  in  going  his  rounds  that  morning  he  was 
startled  by  the  shrieks  of  murder  that  proceeded  from  a  street  he  mentioned; 
and  on  proceeding  to  the  spot,  he  found  a  man  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  fir^t 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  house  in  question,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  he 
immediately  sprang  his  rattle,  which  brought  to  his  assistance  two  brother 
constables  who  fortunately  happened  to  be  near  the  locality  referred  to. 
Without  attending  to  the  insensible  man,  they  promptly  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  found  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  violent  altercation  with  the  last 
witness,  who  had  made,  as  it  would  seem,  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  accused ; 
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and  deeming  tliis  sufficient  evidence  that  he  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the 
affmy  which  had  led  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  they  had  stumbled 
over  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  they  had  promptly  taken  the  prisoner  into 
custody,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  station-house,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  the  last  witness,  who  forthwith  chained  him  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
her  husband,  upon  which  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  affray,  and  had 
the  body  of  the  deceased  conveyed  into  a  room  of  the  house,  where  it  was 
examined  by  the  divisional  surgeon,  who  at  once  pronounced  that  life  was 
extinct. 

The  prisoner  was  again  asked  if  he  desired  to  put  any  questions  to  the 
witness,  and  he  intimated  to  the  court  that  the  whole  matter  was  accidental, 
and  that  he  had  expected  a  gentleman  would  be  there  to  tell  his  lordship 
all  about  it,  as  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  been  sent  to.  The  bench  gathered 
from  this  intimation  that  the  prisoner  expected  legal  assistance,  and  asked 
him  if  this  were  so ;  but  before  the  prisoner  could  answer  the  question,  a 
slight  commotion  was  observed  at  the  magistrates*  private  entrance  to  the 
court,  and  the  next  moment  a  gentleman  entered;  and  the  instant  the 
prisoner  saw  him,  he  cried,  **  This,  your  worship,  is  the  gentleman  I  ex- 
pected ;"  and  there  was  an  expression  of  relief  upon  his  countenance  as 
he  said  so. 

The  gentleman  who  had  entered  the  court  was  a  tall  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  his  appearance  did  not  truly  indicate  what  his  real  age 
was.  Indeed,  he  was  a  remarkable  man  in  this  respect,  for,  as  will 
probably  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  history,  he  seemed  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  making  himself  appear  older  or  younger  according  to  his  will. 
He  could  look  decrepit  and  bent ;  he  could  walk  erect  and  with  a  firm  and 
determined  tread ;  he  could  assume  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  hands,  as 
though  afilicted  with  incipient  palsy  and  paralysis  ;  and  he  could  grasp  a 
man's  throat  with  the  iron  grip  of  an  athlete.  He  had  been  known  to  do  so 
more  than  once  since  the  time  when  he  could  appear  to  be  in  age  dose 
upon  the  Psalmist's  limit.  His  hair  was  thick  and  dark,  and  there  was  no 
indication  of  either  baldness  or  change  of  colour.  He  had  a  thick  beard  and 
a  heavy  moustache ;  but  the  former  was  tinged  with  grey  hairs,  that  appeared 
strong  and  bristly  amongst  the  rest,  which  was  of  a  deep,  rich  brown. 
Such  was  Mr.  Marl  Baskerville,  the  legal  adviser  with  whom  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  had  communicated.  His  legal  practice  was  as  peculiar  as  it  was 
extensive,  although  it  was  almost  exclusively  confmed  to  the  members  of 
the  sporting  world.  In  the  turf,  the  ring,  the  hunting-field,  the  anny, 
Mr.  Marl  Baskerville  was  as  well  known  as  the  prime  minister — ^perhaps 
better, — and  he  was  a  conspicuous  light  in  that  veiled  scene  which  has 
been  designated  life  in  London.  He  was  of  the  legal  profession,  but  that 
Was  not  his  exclusive,  perhaps  not  his  principal,  calling ;  he  had  much  to 
do  with  money  matters,  and  in  his  office,  which  was  situated  in  some 
obscure  locality  in  the  west — obscure,  and  yet,  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  of  London,  as  well  known  as  the  Haymarket — there  were  mysterioi 
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iron  boxes,  respecting  wbicli  there  were  many  legends;  for  tliey  were  known 
to  enshrine  strange  docnments,  brief  in  themselves,  but  which  it  were  well 
to  keep  hidden  closely.  Witii  the  members  of  the  pugilistic  ring  and  its 
patrons,  Mr.  Marl  Baskerville  was  an  oracle.  He  it  was  who  prepared 
**  the  articles  "  that  are  drawn  up  for  every  fight, — drawn  up  with  as  much 
particularity  and  verbal  strictness  as  though  they  were  treaties  in  diplo- 
macy, or  instruments  which  the  law  would  recognize,  act  upon,  and,  if 
necessary,  enforee.  Mr.  Marl  Baskerville  had  at  once  answered  to  the 
summons  of  Abel  Barnes,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  he  now  appeared  at 
the  court  in  his  defence. 

Afew  words  to  the  bench  explained  the  position  of  Marl  Baskerville,  and 
then  he  requested  a  few  minutes'  consultation  with  the  accused,  which  was 
at  once  granted,  and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  into  the  obscure  room  that 
led  out  of  the  dark  comer  of  the  court.  The  consultation  was  but  brief, 
and  presently  the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar  again,  and  the  evidence 
that  had  already  been  taken  was  read  over  to  Mr.  Baskerville,  who  desired 
to  cross-examine  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  and  she  cried, — 

"  Cross-examine  ?  Yes ;  you  may  cross-examine  me  till  you're  blue 
in  the  face,  but  you  shaVt  cross-examine  his  neck  out  of  the  noose  ;**  and 
she  pointed  with  a  frantic  gesture  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Baskerville  asked  if  the  deceased  had  not  threatened  the  prisoner 
with  a  knife,  and  the  woman  emphatically  denied  it.  In  answer  to  further 
questions  she  said  that  her  husband  was  the  owner  of  many  houses  similar 
to  the  one  in  which  the  prisoner  lived,  and  that  they  were  all  let  out  in 
rooms,  and  they  never  inquired  how  many  people  occupied  them  so  long 
as  the  rent  was  paid  every  three  days  at  the  farthest.  If  it  was  not  paid, 
the  tenants  were  ejected  by  force,  without  the  delay  which  any  l^al  form 
would  necessitate,  and  whatever  they  had  was  seized.  Mr.  Baskerville  then 
put  a  question  to  the  woman  which  roused  her  fury  to  the  utmost,  and  she 
dutched  her  fingers  at  her  questioner  as  though  she  would  like  to  tear  him. 
The  question  was  a  very  plain  one,  and  such  as  might,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  easily  answered.     It  was  this, — 

**  Were  you  really  married  to  the  deceased  ?'* 

Instead  of  directly  answering  the  question,  she,  as  we  have  said, 
clutched  with  her  fingers  at  Mr.  Baskerville,  and  her  rage  glared  through 
her  eyes  and  swelled  her  throat.  She  broke  out  into  emphatic  vituperation 
of  the  prisoner  and  his  advocate,  nor  was  her  rage  at  all  calmed  by  the 
magistrate  inquiring  what  the  question  had  to  do  with  the  investigation 
that  was  then  being  made. 

Mr.  Baskerville,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was  not  audible  in  the  court, 
told  the  aldermen  that  he  had  merely  put  the  question  with  an  ulterior 
object.  The  fact  was,  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  woman  was  not 
married  to  the  deceased,  and  as  she  therefore  could  have  no  claim  upon  his 
property,  her  virulence  towards  the  prisoner  might  be  accounted  for.  He 
then  spoke  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice,  so  that  he  might  be  heard  over  the 
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whole  court,  and  said  that  as  it  was  probable  that  the  aldermen  would  not 
finally  determine  upon  the  case  at  that  hearing,  but  await  the  yerdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury,  he  should  content  himself  by  calling  one  witness  only, 
and  that  was  the  prisoner's  son ;  and  he  requested  the  usher  of  the  court  to 
bring  in  the  boy,  Severn  Barnes  by  name.  The  boy,  having  been  produced 
from  the  dark  room,  was  placed  in  the  witness-box ;  his  eyes  were  red,  his 
face  was  haggard  and  pale,  and  the  vibration  of  his  heart  could  almost  be 
seen  through  the  threadbare  and  slender  covering  that  was  upon  his  breast. 
In  answer  to  the  questions  that  were  put,  he  deposed  that  on  the  previous 
night  his  uncle  had  died.  [And  here  the  poor  boy  wept  bitterly.]  That 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  landlord,  who  was  the  deceased 
Kphraim  Glasher,  came  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  demanded  to 
know  if  that — using  a  fearfcd  imprecation  in  reference  to  the  dead  man — 
had  paid  his  rent,  or  paid  anything  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  on  being  informed 
that  the  man  would  never  pay  rent  again,  for  he  was  dead,  he  declared, 
with  an  oath,  that  it  was  a  lie ;  and  he  came  up  the  stairs,  and  was  attempting 
to  force  his  way  into  the  room  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  when  the  accused  inter- 
cepted him,  and  declared  that  he  should  not  enter  the  chamber.  This  would 
seem  to  have  infuriated  the  man,  and  to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  belief 
that  the  wretched  occupant  of  the  room  was  not  dead ;  and  drawing  a 
knife  from  his  pocket,  he  swore  that  unless  the  prisoner  permitted  him 
to  enter  the  room  and  satisfy  himself,  he  would  stick  him.  "  You  sha'n't 
enter  to-night,"  cried  the  prisoner ;  upon  which  the  landlord  made  a  rush, 
with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  at  the  prisoner,  who  struck  out  at  the  deceased 
with  such  force  that  he  was  knocked  down  the  stairs,  and,  falling  heavily 
to  the  bottom,  was  killed  upon  the  spot. 

The  policeman  was  recalled  and  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had  seen 
any  knife ;  and  he  replied  that  when  the  deceased  was  carried  up-stairs,  a 
large  clasp-knife  was  found  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand. 

The  crowd  outside  the  court  had  been  informed  of  the  course  the  inquiry 
inside  was  taking,  and  some  of  the  groups  of  slatternly  women  expressed 
themselves  with  something  like  indignation  that  a  c^e  which  had  pronoised 
in  the  morning  to  be  one  of  atrocious  murder,  should  be  dwarfed  into 
manslaughter  at  the  most.  What  was  the  use  of  stopping  to  see  the 
prisoner  brought  out  ?  he  could  not  be  hung  for  manslaughter.  AU  the 
interest  of  lie  case  was  gone,  and  so  most  of  the  crowd  went  too ;  and 
when  Abel  Barnes  was  remanded  upon  the  charge  against  him,  there  were 
few  to  notice  how  pale  he  looked,  and  to  feel  sympathy  with  that  ragged 
but  good-looking  boy  who  clung  to  him  as  he  was  being  removed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"THEHE   19  THAT  GREATU&E   AGAIN,   PAPA.      LET   US   GO   HOME." 

The  London  season  is  at  its  height,  and  is  in  its  glory  ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
more  brilliant  than  usual,  for  there  have  been  many  adventitious  causes 
conducing  thereto.  There  have  been  great  attractions  in  the  metropolis, 
that  have  drawn  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  London 
has  been  the  centre  of  gay  excitement  that  has  been  administered  to  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  And  yet  gaiety  in  the  public  streets,  even 
when  that  gaiety  is  exhibited  by  congregated  myriads,  does  not  seem  to 
harmonize  with  London ;  it  is  not  natural  to  it,  it  is  manifestly  out  of 
place.  The  people  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves,  of  course ;  they  are 
constantly  scekiug  outdoor  pleasures,  and  finding  them  after  their  own 
fashion,  and  according  to  their  own  tastes  ;  but  the  English  people,  never- 
theless, do  not  understand,  or,  at  all  events,  do  not  exhibit,  the  real 
spirit  of  al  fresco  enjoyment.  But  London  is  noisy  enough  in  its  mirth, 
and  it  is  excitable  enough  therein  occasionally,  and  it  can  get  up  demon- 
strations, vast  and  almost  ovcnvhelming  in  themselves,  but  which  are 
almost  invariably  attended  with  something  that  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
failure.  We  should  be  but  a  sorry  nation  if  our  national  character  were 
to  be  indicated  by  our  public  demonstrations.  They  are  always  solid 
and  substantial  enough,  but  they  are  generally  bungling,  and  are  only  im- 
pressive in  the  dense  mass  of  heterogeneous  order  by  which  they  are  charac- 
terized— a  kind  of  order,  however,  that  is  anomalously  a  mass  of  confusion, 
from  which  it  is  something  wonderful  that  no  disaster  arises,  beyoud  the 
cnishing  to  death  of  some  dozen  or  so  of  unfortunates  who  happen  to  be 
unluckily  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon.  A  general  illumination  is 
not  a  frequent  event  in  London,  and  one  would  fancy  that,  being  of  rare 
occurrence,  something  like  versatility  of  taste  would  be  exhibited  in  carrj- 
ing  it  out  when  it  does  take  place ;  but  no,  the  illumination  of  this  year 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  two  years  ago,  and  stars  and  garters, 
crowns  and  olive-branches,  are  tlie  limits  of  the  nation's  taste  in  this 
respect. 

The  gayest  scene  in  all  London,  in  the  London  season,  is  without  doubt 
Eotten  Eow,  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  it  seems  distinct  from  Loni^n,  although 
it  is  a  characteristic  part  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  analyze  the  elements 
that  compose  that  scene  in  the  drama  of  civilization,  how  strange,  and 
perhaps  we  might  say  how  startling,  would  be  the  result  obtained  I  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  attempt  such  an  analysis,  seeing  that  we  have  no  alembic 
for  the  purpose ;  but  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  aud  the  ride  in  Rotten  Bow, 
in  the  midst  of  London's  season,  could  supply  an  almost  inexhaustible 
source  of  reflection  to  the  meditative  philosopher  who  might  choose  such  a 
field  for  his  speculations.  It  is  said  that  the  most  profound  novelist  that 
Prance  has  ever  produced  has  manuscripts  in  his  librarv4Able  that  would 
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fill  fifty  large  volumes,  and  that  be  intends  to  write  for  ten  years  more,  if  lie 
be  spared,  before  he  publishes  any  of  them ;  and  the  reason  that  he  assigns 
for  this  strange  literary  hoarding  is,  that  he  has  marked  out  a  certain  course 
for  himself  in  which  to  develop  certain  phases  of  society  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  only  to  a  limited  extent ;  because  he  avers  that  if  he  were  to  fashion 
ont  all  those  materials  that  a  walk  along  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  would 
supply,  he  could  not  do  it  in  a  hundred  years.  What,  then,  must  Eotten 
How  and  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park  be  to  the  imaginative,  and  contemplative, 
and  creative  mind  ? 

Marl  Baskerville  is  no  creative  or  imaginative  philosopher,  and  yet,  as 
he  stands  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  crossings  of  Hotten  Bow,  waitirifi: 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  when  an  eligible 
opening  shall  present  itself  in  the  stream  of  equestrians  then  surging  up 
and  down  the  avenue,  a  philosophical  reflection  does  pass  through  his 
mind,  and  he  falls  into  a  kind  of  reverie  as  he  leans  against  the  railings  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  from  which,  however,  he  is  presently  roused  by  a 
voice  exclaiming, — 

"  Hollo,  Baskerville ;  you're  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see." 
The  voice  proceeded  from  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  who  had  reined  in 
liis  horse  the  moment  he  saw  Baskerville.  He  appeared  to  be  a  rather  tall 
and  spare  man  as  he  was  seated  in  the  saddle,  and  he  looked  between  forty 
and  fifly  years  of  age.  By  his  side,  on  horseback  too,  was  a  young  lady 
of  probably  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  attired  in  a  riding  habit,  and  wearing 
a  cavalier  hat  which  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  crimson  feathers. 
She  wore  gloves  which,  gauntlet-like,  extended  nearly  to  her  elbows; 
and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  riding  whip — ^not  a  toy,  however ;  not  the 
limp,  light  switch  that  young  ladies  commonly  flourish  when  on  horseback, 
but  a  large  black  whip,  thick  in  the  handle,  and  heavily  mounted  with 
embossed  gold,  the  top  thereof  being  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  a  race- 
horse^with  a  jockey  on  his  back.  She  exhibited  a  commanding  and  most 
attractive  figure  on  horseback.  The  body  of  her  riding  habit  fitted  fault- 
lessly, and  displayed  a  beautifully  tapering  waist,  above  which  swelled 
out,  in  rolling  voluptuousness,  those  rounded  curves  which  such  an 
attire  is  so  well  calculated  to  make  conspicuous.  Her  face  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  but  it  exhibited  a  haughty  sternness,  which  perhaps 
arrested  the  attention  more  forcibly  even  than  its  beauty.  Her  eyes  were 
largejand  almost  fierce  in  their  brilliancy,  their  colour  being  undefined, 
something  between  blue  and  grey ;  but  whatever  their  colour  might  be 
designated,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  power  to  express  strong 
passions,  and  to  flash  with  every  fiery  impulse  of  their  owner.  Her 
lips,  although  they  were  full  and  large,  had  an  equal  power  of  expres- 
sion, when  passion  called  it  forth ;  and  her  nose  was  large  and  promi- 
nent, but  still  in  entire  harmony  with  all  the  other  features.  Although 
her  countenance  in  repose  was  soft  and  beaming,  yet  had  it  an  expres- 
•  sion  of  strength  which  was  not  masculine,  and  of  j^e&il  development 
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which  was  not  power.  It  was  a  face  in  every  way  calculated  to  express 
either  passion  or  feeling  ;  such  a  face  as  that  with  which  the  Goddess  of 
Tragedy  might  be  represented, — with  a  dash  of  the  voluptuous  thrown  in 
to  tone  down  the  tragic  element  a  little.  Her  hair  was  light,  and  was 
gathered  in  a  mass  behind  her  hat,  and  held  in  bounds  by  a  silken  net.^ 
She  has  reined  in  her  horse  as  her  companion  had  done  on  seeing 
Baskerville,  but  she  does  not  recognize  that  personage,  lor  she  seems  to  be 
intent  upon  observing  the  horses  of  the  fashionaUe  equestrians  as  they 
pass  her.     She  looks  at  them  critically,  with  scrutinizing  eyes. 

"  What's  this  report  that  I  see  in  the  papers  to>day  about  a  murder 
having  been  committed  in  the  City  by  one  Abel  Barnes,  a  pugilist  ?"  the 
gentleman  on  horseback  inquires  of  Marl  Baskerville ;  "  surely  it  isn't  our 
old  friend  the  Bilston  P" 

"  It  is  our  old  friend  the  Bilston  though,"  replied  Marl  Baskerville ; 
"  but  it  is  no  case  of  murder." 

"  What  was  it  ? — a  mill  ?"  the  gentleman  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  Baskerville ;  "  a  scrimmage  in  which,  as  usual,  Barnes  was 
unlucky." 

"  D me !  it  is  extraordinary  the  ill  hick  of  that  fellow ;  you  know 

I  stuck  to  him  till  the  last ;  but  Lord  I  I  couldn't  stand  it.  And  yet  I 
believe  the  Bilston  has  got  the  right  stuff  in  him ;  stDl  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  him  up.  I've  made  stakes  for  him,  I've  backed  him,  and  I've  got 
good  matches  up  for  him ;  but  what's  been  the  good  ?  he's  never  been  able 
to  do  anything  but  get  licked.  I  thought,  however,  he'd  left  the  country. 
And  what  is  this  case  ? — what  will  it  come  to  ?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  they'll  find  it  manslaughter  at  the  inquest  to-morrow, 
although  I  don't  believe  it  amounts  to  that.  He  sent  for  me  this  morning, 
and  I  couldn't  very  well  abandon  the  poor  devil,  so  I  appeared  at  the 
police  court  for  him." 

"  What  has  he  been  doing  lately  ?"  inquired  the  gentleman  who  was  on 
horseback. 

"  I  rather  think  it  has  been  going  very  hard  with  him  of  late ;  in  fact, 
I  am  sure  it  has,"  said  Baskerville.  "  When  luck's  against  a  man,  he 
hasn't  much  chance." 

**  That's  true,"  responded  the  gentleman,  with  something  xevy  like  a 
sigh.  "  Let  us  get  him  off  if  we  can.  Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning 
about  it.  I  suppose  you  are  going  over  yonder  ?"  and  he  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  centre  of  the  park,  and  smiled  as  he  did  so. 

Baskerville  said  he  was  going  thither,  as  he  must  look  after  his  clients 
occasionally;  and  as  he  said  this  he  smiled  expressively, — a  smile  that 
the  gentleman  he  was  conversing  with  seemed  very  well  to  understand. 

To  the  uninitiated  world  it  is  not  known  that  under  the  trees  in  Hyde 
Park  there  is  a  kind  of  betting  exchange  held,  in  which  a  very  motley  dass 
of  persons  assemble  daily  and  speculate  upon  the  current  turf  events,  and 
in  which  large  sums  of  money  exchange  hands  and  f|pat  about.     The 
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turf  in  England  now  is  not  so  much  a  sport  as  it  is  a  business :  it  is 
almost  entirely  commercial  in  its  character,  and  the  commerce  that  it  has 
created  is  conducted  upon  mathematical  principles,  which  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  intnitive  in  those  who  are  proficient  in  them — ^for  many  of  these  men  can 
scarcely  write.  Indeed,  there  are  some  spec\ilators  amongst  them  who 
really  cannot  write,  and  who  employ  amanuenses  to  record  transactions 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  truth  of  calculation. 

It  was  to  this  spot  in  the  Park  that  Baskerville  said  he  was  going ;  a 
spot  which,  considering  its  associations  and  the  people  who  assemble 
there,  may  be  truly  characterized  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  London. 

" Ton  will  come  to  me  in  the  morning  then,  will  you,  Baskerville?*' 

•*  I  wiD,  my  lord,"  said  Baskerville,  and  then  he  went  across  the  Row 
upon  his  way  to  the  spot  on  which  he  said  his  "  clients"  were  assembled ; 
but  as  Lord  Montalban  cantered  away,  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
conversing  paused  to  look  after  him,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  entirely  changed  from  that  which  it  exhibited  but  a  few 
minutes  previously.  It  looked  malignant  now.  Suppressed  passion 
seemed  to  burst  through  the  eyes  that  glared  beneath  those  shaggy 
eyebrows,  and  Marl  Baskerville  clenched  his  hand  upon  his  thick  walking- 
stick  with  an  iron  grasp.  His  lips  were  firmly  compressed  together ;  indeed, 
he  seemed  to  contract  his  whole  frame,  to  bind  himself  around,  as  it  were, 
with  the  terrible  passion  by  which  he  was  agitated. 

He  tamed  from  the  spot,  and  took  his  way  across  the  enclosure  of  the 
Park;  and  as  he  did  so  he  mumbled  to  himself, — "  I  never  forget,  and  I 
never  forgive."  The  muttered  exclamation  seemed  to  give  him  comfort, 
for  he  repeated  it  thrice,  and  eveiy  time  with  more  animation.  "  The 
scheme  is  tedious,  because  his  rank  is  high ;  but  although  it  is  so  hide- 
ously slow,  yet  will  it  be  terribly  sure  in  the  end.  Yes,  it  has  been 
working  gradually  year  by  year ;  and  such  retribution  as  that  which  I 
must  work  but  gains  strength  with  time.  Twenty  years  ago ! — when  I  look 
back  upon  the  events  which  that  time  has  produced,  it  seems  an  age ; 
but  when  I  look  on  him,  oh  God  I  the  interval  seems  but  a  night,  and 
yesterday  the  date  of  my  great  wrong.  Wrong?  Yes,  wrong!"  He 
seemed  to  thrust  the  word  into  his  heart.  "  And  what  has  it  made  me  ? 
Well,  no  matter  what ;  perhaps  that  has  yet  to  be  seen.  I  never  forget, 
and  I  never  forgive.  No,  I  never  forget,  even  in  the  vortex  of  those 
exciting  scenes  to  which  I  minister  so  much.  Oh  Heaven !  how  bright  and 
promising  was  my  youth !  how  glorious  the  scene  of  life  appeared  to  me 
when  first  it  opened  to  my  view!  but  what  a  terrible  reality  has  it 
developed  I  But  I  never  forget,  and  I  never  forgive !"  and  then  he  walked 
hurriedly  on,  as  though  by  that  means  he  relieved  his  agitation.  "  No 
wonder  people  fear  me  as  they  fawn  upon  me.  They  cannot  fathom  me. 
No,  no ;  and  least  of  all  you.  Viscount  Montalban ! "  and  he  said  this 
^th  a  tone  of  scorn  that  was  manifestly  a  relief  to  him. 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  that  Eialio  of  the  tui^,  |^] 
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itself,  to  whicli  we  have  alluded.  Viscount  Montalban  was  a  nobleman 
with  but  one  daughter;  he  had  no  other  family.  His  wife  had  died 
several  years  before  the  period  at  which  we  meet  with  him,  and  he  had  not 
married  again,  and  had  probably  never  entertained  any  desire  to  do  so. 
He  was,  however,  connected  with  many  noble  families  by  kindred,  and 
amongst  them  was  a  cousin  who  was  a  Duke.  Viscount  Montalban 
succeeded  to  a  princely  fortune,  after  a  long  minority,  but  year  by  year  it 
had  sensibly  diminished,  and  year  by  year  he  was  becoming  less  wealthy. 
The  vast  amount  of  available  iponey  which  he  had  inherited  on  coming  of 
age  had  been  a  misfortune  to  him,  and  he  had  been  frequently  heard  to 
declare  tliat,  although  he  had  been  bom  rich,  he  certainly  had  not  been  bom 
lucky.  From  his  earliest  youth  a  passion  for  the  turf  had  inspired  him,  but 
his  ill  fortune  in  connection  with  it  had  become  proverbial  in  the  sporting 
world.  He  had  plunged  with  a  wild  recklessness  into  the  vortex  of  turf 
pursuits,  and  he  commenced  his  career  by  purchasing,  at  inordinate  prices, 
a  stud  of  great  ext^t;  and  he  would  seem  to  have  had  a  mania  for 
favourites  for  great  races,  especially  for  Derby  favourites ;  and  he  would 
purchase  them  at  prices  that  were  actual  fortunes  in  themselves.  For  one 
equine  quadruped  he  would  pay  a  sum  that  would  have  mounted  "  the  sii 
hundred  "  that  galloped  into  the  yawning  jaws  of  death  in  the  valley  of 
Balaklava ;  and  at  the  back  of  that  he  would  heap  up  sums  of  gold  in  the 
shape  of  bets  that  were  almost  fabulous,  and  all  which  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  irretrievably  lost  by  any  one  of  the  ills  which  equine  flesh  is  heir 
to,  or  by  the  n^ligence  of  a  stable-keeper.  As  the  viscount  grew  older, 
however,  he  became  more  prudent ;  and  when  all  the  accumulated  revenues 
of  his  minority  had  vanished,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  disposing  of  all 
his  stud,  and  contenting  himself  with  being  a  spectator  of  and  a  speculator 
upon  thfi  studs  of  others.  The  trustees  of  his  youth  had,  as  though  with 
some  misgiving  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  young  lord  when  he  came 
of  age,  invested,  under  certain  powers  which  had  been  given  them,  a  por- 
tion of  the  accumulations  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  one  of  the  mid- 
land counties ;  but  as  though,  even  in  this  matter  of  prudence  on  his 
behalf,  the  ill-luck  which  had  been  bom  with  him  should  be  conspicuous, 
it  was  discovered,  when  he  came  of  age,  that  the  title  to  the  estate  so  pur- 
chased had  a  stain  upon  it.  In  reality,  however,  this  was  fortunate  for 
him,  strange  as  the  fact  may  appear ;  for  while  it  was  not  sufficient,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  jeopardize  his  enjoyment  of  the  property,  it  precluded  him 
from  raising  money  upon  it.  That  one  estate  was  the  sole  unencumbered 
property  that  he  possessed. 

Property,  as  we  know  the  axiom  tells  us,  has  its  duties  as  veil 
as  its  rights :  it  has  its  bitters  as  well  as  its  sweets,  too ;  and  property 
sometimes  has  more  of  the  bitters  than  the  sweets,  though  perhaps  not 
often. 

Lord  Montalban  and  his  daughter  are  mounted  upon  two  splendid 
thoroughbreds,  and  as  they  are  put  into  a  canter  on  Baskerville  taldng  his 
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way  across  the  park,  the  sweeping  action  of  the  steeds  and  the  graceful 
riding  of  the  young  lady  attract  attention  from  the  brilliant  throng  in 
Botten  Eow. 

And  Viscount  Montalban  was  justly  proud  of  his  daughter's  horseman- 
ship. She  had  been  accustomed  to  riding  on  horseback  from  the  time  she 
was  a  little  child,  and  in  Lord  Montalban's  county  she  was  known  now  as 
the  most  fearless  and  dashing  rider  across  country  that  county  had  ever 
produced.  She  had  made  hunting  fashionable  amongst  the  ladies  of  her 
ndghhourhood,  but  none  of  them  could  approach  her  in  her  equestrian 
accomplishment ;  they  all  lacked  her  fearless  dash  and  energy.  All  save 
one.  During  the  previous  season  one  fair  rival  had  appeared  to  contest 
with  her  for  the  triumphs  of  the  hunting-field,  armed  with  every  requisite 
to  make  the  trial.     The  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  were  delighted  with  the 

advent  of  the  stranger,  who  was  dashing,  handsome,  impetuous,  and 

well,  utterly  unrestrained  in  her  conversation.  The  all4mportant  question, 
"  Who  is  she?"  was  speedily  answered,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  hunt  smiled ;  but  Lord  Montalban  looked  grave,  as  did  some  few 
others.  • 

The  rival  in  the  hunting-field  to  Lord  Montalban's  daughter  was 
known  in  Rotten  Eow  too,  for  she  resided,  in  London,  and  had  no  seat  in 
the  country,  save  that  upon  her  horse,  oi  which  she  was  undoubtedly  the 
accomplished  mistress. 

Lord  Montalban  and  his  fair  companion  are  cantering  towai*ds  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  when  a  brilliant  horsewoman,  attired  exactly  like  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Montalban — so  exactly  like,  indeed,  that  one  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  other,--  dashes  by  them  upon  a  thoroughbred  steed;  and 
as  she  does  so  she  turns  with  something  like  a  disdainful  movement  of  her 
head,  and  with  a  supercilious  curl  upon  her  pouting  lip,  and  casts  a  look 
of  recognition  at  the  peer  and  his  daughter,  which  brings  the  blood  into 
the  young  lady*s  face,  as  she  exclaims  to  her  father, — 

"  There  is  that  creature  again.     Let  us  go  home,  papa." 
They  turned  round  immediately,  and  cantered  towards  Park  Lane; 
but  before  they  had  reached  the  extremity  of  tlie  Park,  the  equestrienne 
who  had  been  designated  "  the  creature  "  dashed  past  them  again,  and 
gave  them  the  same  kind  of  recognition  as  before. 

When  Miss  Montalban  reached  home  she  was  very  much  flushed  and 
excited. 
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"BIG  BEN." 

[At  mid-ilay  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  Great  Bell  of  Westminaler  was 
heard  again,  after  his  long  silence.] 

"Big  Ben!"  "Big  Ben!" 

He  calls  again 
From  his  silver-sheeted  throat ; 

Over  the  town, 

Is  rolling  down 
The  Cyclopean  note. 

Come  first,  great  bells 

Of  quarter  knells, 
In  a  lo,  la,  lo,  lu  rhyme ; 

Then  clang,  clang,  clang, 

With  a  mighty  bang, 
Rings  the  anvil  of  Old  Time. 

From  a  lofty  hall 

His  voice  doth  fall, 
In  a  gorgeous  blast  of  sound ; 

Out  miles  away. 

It  goes  to  lay 
Its  thunder  on  the  ground. 

He  not  alone. 

His  giant  tone 
For  waking  sense  doth  keep ; 

I  have  heard  him  come. 

With  tremulous  hum, 
Through  the  dreamland  of  my  sleep. 

From  his  temple  rock, 

Over  the  clock. 
His  cycle  words  are  said; 

With  a  roar  that  flings 

Down  the  vaults  of  kings, 
And  shakes  the  Mmster's  dead. 

ISCA. 
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FAIRY-LAND 

BY   THE   REV.   J.    G.    WOOD,    M.A. 

I  HAVE  been  in  fairy-land. 

Eaiiy-knd  is  not  so  far  off  as  I  used  to  think,  when,  as  a  boy,  I  was 
accustomed  to  retire  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  sit  in  the  hayloft  all 
day,  with  my  cat  by  my  side,  and  the  *'  Arabian  Nights  '*  on  my  knee. 
Ett  passant,  when  those  three  dear  little  volumes  were  first  given  to  me  I, 
flatly  declined  to  read  them,  being  disappointed  in  my  childish  conjectures 
that  they  told  of  Arabian  knights,  and  their  deeds  with  sword  and  spear. 
Faiiy-land  is  in  England.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  not  very  far  from  a  railway-station.  Perhaps  I  might  state,  without  any 
departure  from  truth,  that  fairy-land  is  a  triile  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  our  metropolis.  Consequently,  if  we  start  from  London,  with  the 
intention  of  reaching  fairy-land,  we  must  direct  our  steps  towards  the 
north  star.  And  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  if  we  reached  the  bright 
Polans  himself,  we  should  meet  with  a  spot  more  unlike  the  ordinary  aspect 
of  this  work-a-day  world, — certainly,  with  none  more  charming. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  place.  Thousands  of  travellers  pass  it  every  day, 
and  never  recognize  it.  You  might  walk  within  twenty  yards  of  its 
boundaries,  and  not  discover  that  your  twenty-first  step  (if  you  could 
take  it,  but  you  can't)  would  land  you  within  a  fairy's  dominions.  I  who 
write  have  seen  and  passed  it  unheedingly,  never  to  do  so  again,  never 
to  forget  the  enchanted  scene  within,  where  a  fairy's  hand  works  wonders, 
and  a  potent  magician  directs  her  efforts. 

Not  long  ago  the  magician  in  question  waved  his  wand — a  porcupine 
quill  tipped  with  steel — and  inscribed  a  charm,  which  drew  me  by  its  all- 
powerful  influence  from  my  suburban  study,  and  delivered  me  over  to  a 
fiery,  snorting  familiar,  who  straightway  carried  me  to  an  enchanted  lake. 
First  he  sank  with  me  through  the  earth ;  then  he  swept  me  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  meadow-land,  and  across  many  a  winding  river ;  then  he  hurled 
nie  lugh  in  air,  and  only  loosened  his  grasp  when  we  had  wellnigh 
reached  fairy-land.  I  am  not  going  to  narrate  all  the  wonders  of  that 
land,  because  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  would  immediately  return  the 
ponderous  MS.  by  Parcels  Delivery,  but  will  merely  describe  my  walk  on 
the  borders  of  the  enchanted  lake  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  fairy-land. 

Enchanted  in  truth  !  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
human  industry,  aided  by  every  species  of  modern  machinery  that  can 
clank,  and  roar,  and  rattle.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  men  were  shouting, 
horses  scufiling  with  iron-shod  feet  on  stony  roads,  cart-wheels  were  rum- 
bling along,  sacks  were  chasing  each  other  in  quick  succession  to  the 
uppermost  windows  of  lofty  factories,  leaving  a  white  trail  on  the  wall  to 
mark  their  passage ;  barges  were  disgorging  their  cargo,  and  the  bargees 
discharging  their  imprecations.     Sights  of  unparalleled  hideousnessoffpnded 
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the  eyes,  sounds  of  horrible  discordance  grated  upon  the  ear,  and  the  uos- 
trils  were  saluted  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  offensive  odours.  If 
the  reader  will  substitute  for  the  closing  word  of  the  last  sentence  the  veiy 
strongest  term  which  the  English  language  can  supply,  he  will  be  the 
better  enabled  to  lealize  my  meaning. 

Even  now,  if  I  were  disposed  to  draw  upon  myself  the  wrath  of  the 
enchanter,  and  to  ascend  a  tree,  I  should  see  the  tall  factory  chimneys 
vomiting  forth  their  black  eruptions,  and  the  church  steeples,  once  so 
white  and  comely,  now  begrimed  as  if  they  too  were  chimneys,  and  shook 
and  trembled  at  the  measured  beat  of  the  engines  at  their  base.  In  the 
olden  days  of  En^^land,  when  sovereigns  went  a-maying,  and  fairies  danced 
the  green,  the  prefix  of  Merry  was  always  attached  to  this  country.  But 
nowadays  nobody  seems  to  go  a-maying  except  the  sweeps,  and  the 
merriment  appears  to  have  vanished  together  with  the  maypoles  and  the 
fairies. 

Threefold  thanks,  then,  to  the  enchanter  who  has  caught  one  of  the 
fairies  ere  she  coakL  escape,  and  has  cherished  her,  and  made  much  of 
her,  and  endowed  her  with  a  peaceful  dominion.  She  has  been  a  grateful 
fairy,  and  right  weU  has  she  repaid  her  entertainer.  If  the  reader  should  be 
curious  to  know  her  name,  and  that  of  the  magician,  he  will  find  them  at 
the  end  of  this  paper. 

Only  a  few  minutes  ago,  such  sights,  and  sounds,  and  st 1  mean. 

odours ;  and  now  what  a  change  !  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  there  is 
waving  foliage,  with  all  the  sweet  and  varied  scenery  of  the  early  year : 
the  skylarks  overhead  bubble  over  with  melody,  and  the  branches  arc 
filled  with  the  merry  carols  of  the  feathery  songsters ;  while  those  who 
cannot  sing  do  their  best  to  imitate  their  more  favoured  species,  and 
twitter  forth  their  happiness  in  the  fulness  of  their  ecstasy.  And  in  the  far 
distance  the  ceaseless  caw  of  the  rooks  loses  its  harshness,  and  acts  as  a 
running  bass  to  the  higher  melodies  around,  softening  and  blending  tbein 
together  into  one  harmonious  song  of  praise.  Many  an  anthem  have  I 
heard  in  many  a  cathedral,  enhanced  by  all  the  accessories  of  towered  oriran 
and  surpliced  choir;  but  never  yet  did  I  hear  songs  of  praise  so  melting, 
so  rapturous,  and  so  elevating  as  this  spontaneous  outburst  of  unalloyed 
happiness,  without  any  accessories  whatever,  save  those  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  breeze.     Suraum  corda. 

Yet  there  are  sounds  which  in  another  place  might  seem  harsh,  but 
which  here  find  their  proper  consonance.  High  over  head  the  clangour  of 
the  heron's  cry  is  heard,  as  she  sails  on  vast  pinions  to  the  lake ;  or  the  loud, 
querulous  clatter  from  a  neighbouring  tree  betrays  the  fact  that  she  has 
brought  home  her  prey,  and  is  feeding  her  young.  The  short,  raucous 
call  of  the  carrion  crow  draws  our  attention  to  the  sable  bird  as  he  soars  in 
mid-air ;  and  the  ear-piercing  scream  of  the  wind-hover  hawk  heralds  his 
rushing  sweep  upon  his  nest.  Yet  here  these  sounds  seem  no  longer  to  be 
harsh,  because  they  are  in  the  right  place ;  they  give  forccv^nd  deflb  to 
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nature's  symphony,  like  jadicious  cfiscords  in  a  concerted  piece,  and  are 
essential  constituents  of  the  universal  diapason. 

The  soft,  balmy  air  of  approaching  summer  toys  daintily  with  the 
trembling  leaves ;  a  thousand  sweet  odours  from  the  flowers  of  spring  greet 
the  senses ;  and  the  hum  of  multitudinous  bees  falls  soothingly  on  the  ear. 
The  sunbeams  glitter  on  the  rippling  surface  of  the  lake,  the  breeze  sweeps 
over  its  waters,  and  the  plashing  wavelets  fall  with  a  pleasant  monotony  of 
sound  upon  its  margin. 

I  must  go  and  look  at  those  herons,  and  watch  them  as  they  carry  on 
the  various  affairs  of  life  with  so  much  composure,  caring  nothing  for  the 
presence  of  a  spectator.  There,  in  a  snug  comer,  sheltered  from  the 
chilling  blasts  of  the  north  wind,  and  formed  so  as  to  receive  and  retain 
the  warmth  of  the  genial  sunbeams,  several  herons  are  clustered  together, 
assuming  the  strange  and  varied  attitudes  which  characterize  those  birds. 
One  is  standing  on  a  single  leg,  with  head  and  neck  sunk  in  the  plumage 
of  the  shoulders,  and  the  beautiful  tuft  of  dark-tipped  breast  feathers 
fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Another  stalks  with  measured  steps  over  the 
grass,  lifting  its  feet  as  if  the  blades  were  bristling  bayonets,  over  which 
it  must  carefully  pick  its  way,  and  nodding  its  long  neck  in  unison  with 
its  tread,  precisely  like  a  camel  on  the  march. 

A  third  is  going  to  fish.  Steadily  and  slowly  it  wades  into  the  water, 
until  the  feathers  of  the  breast  just  sweep  the  surface ;  and  there  it  stands, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  with  ear  and  eye  alike  vigilant,  and  watching  for 
prey.  What  a  beautiful  bird  the  heron  is  1  and  what  a  wond^ul  effect  is 
produced  as  the  glittering  wavelets  of  the  lake  are  reflected  on  its  soft, 
grey  plumage,  rippling  in  mimic  chase  along  the  feathers  1  Presently, 
with  a  quick,  sharp  dart,  like  th&  stcoke  of  a  snake,  the  heron's  beak  is 
plunged  among  the  rushes,  and  withdrawn  again,  bearing  some  captive 
which  I  cannot  recognize.  The  prey  is  swallowed,  and  the  heron  then 
commences  an  examination  of  the  dry  twigs  and  sticks  that  fringe  the  lake. 
First  she  picks  up  one  by  the  middle,  shakes  it,  seems  to  weigh  it,  and 
then  throws  it  aside.  A  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  are  suljjected  to  the 
same  ordeal,  until  at  last  the  fastidious  bird  seems  satisfied,  takes  up  the 
selected  twig,  and,  spreading  her  broad  pinions,  sails  away  with  it  to  her 
nest.  Thither  I  follow,  and,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  flne  elm  tree, 
And  myself  for  the  first  time  in  a  heronry. 

It  is  a  grand  sight,  and,  in  imagination,  transports  the  observer  to 
tropical  climates.  We  have  so  few  fime  birds  in  England  nowadays ;  the 
stork  has  forsaken  us  for  many  a  long  year,  the  bustard  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  extinct  in  this  island,  and  the  heron  alone  is  left  to  us.  Except- 
ing sportsmen  and  practical  naturalists,  there  are  few  who  have  seen 
half  a  dozen  herons  at  liberty,  and  year  by  year  this  number  decreases. 
Every  one  who  can  fire  a  gun  will  shoot  at  a  heron  when  he  sees  it,  though 
the  bird  would  be  totally  useless  to  him  when  he  had  succeeded  in  killit)«r 
it.     Therefore,  the  herons  are  gradually  ejected  from  the  coimtn,  aiul 
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those  that  still  favour  us  with  their  presence  are  shy  and  wary,  very  seldom 
permitting  a  hninan  being  to  come  within  gunshot.  How  charming,  then, 
must  it  not  be  to  meet  with  an  enchanted  lake,  where  herons  areasplenti- 
fal  as  ducks  in  a  fiiniiyard  pond,  and  where  the  noble  birds  are  so  con- 
fident, that  they  will  permit  themselves  to  be  waieiied  without  betraying 
any  alann !  It  was  very  strange  to  be  walking  about  under  the  trees  of 
the  heronry;  to  hear  the  wild,  ringing  cries  of  the  parents,  and  the  impatient 
clatter  of  the  young ;  to  pick  up  the  delicately  tinted  egg-shells  under  the 
trees,  and  to  see  the  birds  alighting  on  the  slender  twigs,  flapping  their 
wings  as  they  settled,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  descent. 

Of  course  the  carrion  crow  has  its  nest  at  hand.  It  always  follows  the 
heron,  and  builds  in  dose  proximity  to  its  long-beaked  ally.  Sometimes 
it  amuses  itself  by  chasing  the  heron  through  the  air,  but  it  bears  no 
malice,  and  inflicts  no  irrjury.  Strange  nests  they  are  of  the  heron, — great 
flat  masses  of  sticks, — each  tree  possessing  from  one  to  five  of  these  stmc- 
tures.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  tree  under  whieli  I  was  standing 
thirty-five  nests  were  risible.  The  outer  world  thait  surrounds  fiitiy-bnd 
has  an  idea  that  the  herons  make  a  hcde  in  their  nestft  for  the  aoconamoda- 
tion  of  their  legs,  and  though  the  nests  are  plainly*  visible,  even  to  profene 
eyes, — ^perfect,  simple,  without  the  least  trace  of  a  hole  in  them, — the 
erratic  world  in  question  declines  to  alter  its  opinion. 

I  wander  slowly  along  the  water's  edge.  Splash !  goes  sometliing  into 
the  lake  dose  by  my  feet,  flinging  some  drops  of  water  in  my  face,  and 
causing  a  series  of  concentric  ripples  to  speed  themselves  in  ever-widening 
cirdes,  becoming  fdnter  and  fainter  as  they  extend,  until  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  varied  shadows  that  flit  over  the  lake.  It  is  only  a  water- 
rat, — a  misnomer,  by  the  way,  the  creature  not  bemg  a  rat,  but  a  beav^, 
— and  there  he  swims  quietly  along,  his  brown  fur  and  flat-tipped  head  just 
appearing  above  the  surfhce.  In  any  other  place  but  fairy-land  he  would 
have  taken  the  alarm  long  ago,  but  here  he  has  only  two  enemies, — namely, 
the  pike  and  the  heron,  and  he  fears  no  two-legged  animal  unless  it  be 
feathered  as  well  as  biped. 

What  is  that  strange  ciy  that  rings,  trumpet-toned,  over  the  water,  and 
is  followed  by  angry  hisses  and  discordant  croakings  P  The  cry  resounds 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  perhaps  the  mystery  will  be  resolved 
when  I  reach  the  spot  whence  the  strange  sounds  proceed. 

I  sit  down  with  my  back  against  a  tree,  and  with  a  double  glass  scan 
everything  within  view.  There  is  something  under  that  simple  stone 
bridge  that  crosses  a  rippling  stream,  which  emptaes  itself  into  the  lake. 
These  are  two  objects  that  move  about,  backwards  and  forwards,  tiiis  way 
and  that,  but  they  never  leave  the  shadow  of  the  stone  above  their  heads. 
Their  form  is  familiar,  but  their  colours  cannot  be  seen,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  their  resting-place.  I  drop  behind  a  little  rising  ground,  crawl 
gently  towards  the  spot,  taking  advantage  of  every  tree-trunk  to  cover  my 
advance,  and  gain  some  thirty  yards  on  them.     It  is  true,  they  ireally  arc 
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teal,  though  I  should  hardly  have  believed  any  one  who  said  that  he  had 
seen  a  pair  of  teal  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  know  that  a  few  individuals 
stay  in  this  countiy  throughout  the  breeding  season^  but  I  never  thought 
I  should  have  seen  them.  Flattering  their  self-delusion^  1  pr^nd  not  to 
notice  them ;  and,  passing  round  at  a  respectful  disilanoe,  cross  the  little 
streamlet  with  a  jump,  and  return  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  the  teal 
quite  satisfied  that  they  have  escaped  observation. 

Suddenly,  from  out  of  the  rushes  at  my  feet  something  brown  flashes 
into  the  air,  with  a  kmd  shriek,  as  if  of  temHr^  and  a  fi»y  ru$h»  as  if  it 
were  going  at  least  twenty  miles  without  stopping.  It  is  only  He  snipe. 
There  is  alwi^s  a  snipe  just  in  that  spot.  Every  one  seas  xt^  so  it  need 
not  be  frightened,  and  call  "  Murder !"  in  that  ridiculous  manner.  Neither 
need  it  dash  oif  at  such  a  pace,  for  instead  of  going  twenty  miles,  as  its 
first  rush  seems  to  portend,  it  satisfies  itself  with  as  many  yards,  and 
settles  down  quite  easily  on  a  tuft  of  grass  by  the  water-edde. 

I  used  to  think  that  coots  were  shy  birds^  but  verily  this  is  an  enchanted 
lake,  and  perhaps  the  birds  a^e  affected  by  the  glamourie  that  is  cast 
around  it.  Here  are  some  coots  within  ten  yards,  and  they  take  no  more 
heed  of  me  than  if  I  were  a  tree  or  a  post.  How  admirably  they  quarter 
their  ground^  like  well-trained  pointers,  trav^sing  every  inch  of  space  with 
conscientious  care !  How  pretty  they  look,  as  they  swim  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  white  plate  on  their  foreheads  contrasting  so  well  with, 
the  jetty  head  and  neck !  and  how  curiously  the  white  front  is  reflected 
in  the  water,  as  the  bird  paddles  restlessly  to  and  fro !  Then  its  cry,  what 
a  strange  soimd  it  is ! — ^sometimes  short,  sweety  and  musical,  Uke  a  staccato 
note  upon  a  clarionet ;  and  sometimes  quick  and  metaSio,  as  if  you  were  to 
press  a  piece  of  watch-spring  on  the  table,  lift  up  cme  end,  and  let  it  fall 
smartly  on  the  wood. 

I  am  evidently  nearing  some  special  haunt  of  wild^fowl,  f(»r  with  a  loud 
"quack,"  up  spring  some  duck»,  make  a  short  sweep  in  the  air,  and 
descend  obliquely  on  the  lake,  at  a  little  distance,  their  legs  dangling 
in  the  water  before  they  alight,  and  making  a  loud  splashing  noise  as  they 
plough  through  the  water,  dashing  up  a  mimic  spray  befnre  them.  Then, 
when  they  settle,  how  oddly  they  look  about  them,  and  give  their  tails  a 
self.satisfied  wag,  as  if  to  say,  ''  There,  did  we  not  do  that  well?"  On 
they  go,  with  a  long,  steady  progress,  each  duck  leaving  behind  it  a 
lengthening  wake,  like  the  letter  Y  laid  on  the  water,  the  bird  forming  the 
apex  thereof.  Overhead,  high  overhead,  there  is  a  loud  clangour,  softened 
by  distance,  and  on  looking  up,  a  small  flock  of  ducks  is  seen,  indulging 
in  an  aerial  excursion,  their  necks  outstretched,  and  their  wings  appearing 
to  be  set  where  their  tails  ought  to  be,  and  altogether  raising  a  feeling  of 
wonder  that  they  do  not  overbalance  themselves,  and  topple  over,  like 
tumbler  pigeons. 

Fairy-land  is  rather  swampy  hereabouts,  and  I  have  to  pick  my  steps 
from  one  rush  tuft  to  another,  to  cross  bridges  of  novel  and  ingenious  ^ 
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construction,  befitting  the  locality,  and  to  distmst  any  patch  of  peculiarly 
green  moss,  knowing  the  black  mud  that  underlies  it.  Here  is  a  patb  at 
last,  a  pleasant  path  by  the  lake  side,  winding  away  into  the  distance,  and 
quite  refreshing  after  the  wet  and  uncertain  ground  of  the  last  four  hundred 
yards.  That  path,  however,  I  am  not  destined  to  take,  for,  from  a  dump 
of  long  grasses  by  its  side,  up  springs  a  great  feathered  creature,  and 
utters  a  trumpet-like  ciy — it  has  before  resounded  in  my  ears.  The  call  is 
answered  from  the  water,  and  almost  before  I  can  recognize  the  bird,  a 
companion  comes  dashing  fiercely  over  the  lake,  scrambles  hastily  ashore, 
and  straightway  offers  battle.  An  enchanted  lake  indeed  1  These  are  no 
denizens  of  England,  and  yet  their  wings  are  uncut,  and  their  limbs  are 
free ;  they  are  Canadian  geese  on  the  border  of  an  English  lake.  The  goose 
retires  to  her  nest;  a  mere  depression  in  the  grass,  and  the  gander  chaUenges 
me  afresh.  Advancing  within  six  paces,  the  bellicose  bird  begins  to  utter 
the  most  extraordinary  sounds,  and  to  contort  himself  into  the  most 
singular  attitudes.  The  latter  I  succeeded*  in  sketching ;  the  former  are 
quite  inexpressible  by  any  musical  symbols.  The  bird  lowers  his  head  to 
the  ground,  writhing  his  long  neck  like  a  snake's  body,  flaps  his  wings, 
sidles  restlessly  about,  and  gives  vent  to  a  series  of  sounds  that  very  much 
resemble  the  incipient  bray  of  a  young  donkey.  Menace,  however,  is 
clearly  expressed,  and  nothing  I  can  do  seems  to  please  the  bird.  If  I 
retreat  a  step,  he  thinks  I  am  afraid  of  him,  and  comes  hissing  after  me ; 
if  I  advance  a  step,  he  thinks  I  am  about  to  invade  the  nest,  and  redoubles 
his  clatter  and  wing-fiapping.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  estimable  mother 
who  has  retired  to  her  nest,  I  make  a  compromise,  and  instead  of  directly 
retreating  or  advancing  from  or  to  the  nest,  I  push  my  way  through  a 
thicket,  and  making  a  detour,  come  out  again  upon  the  shining  waters, 
leaving  the  goose  still  standing  by  her  large,  pale  eggs,  the  gander 
victorious  and  exultant,  and  a  portion  of  my  coat  sleeve  upon  a  bramble. 

There  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  How  came  these  black-necked, 
brown-backed,  white-patched  birds  to  be  breeding  in  sober  England,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  sitting  on  their  eggs  in  Northern  America  ?  They 
are  not  detained  here,  except  by  moral  bonds,  for  down  the  lake  you  may 
see  quite  a  little  flock  of  the  birds  flying  with  powerful  wing,  and  perfectly 
capable  of  regaining  their  liberty  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  is  simple  enough.  They  came  of  their  own  accord,  and  have 
stayed  for  the  same  good  reason.  During  some  migration  they  saw  the  lake, 
stopped  upon  it,  and  found  that  they  were  in  good  quarters,  where  they 
could  obtain  plenty  of  food,  and  where  no  one  spoilt  their  amusement  by 
powder  and  shot.  The  wiser  among  them,  therefore,  made  up  their  minds 
to  stay ;  the  more  foolish  went  away,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  fowling- 
pieces  on  their  road.  Some  of  those  who  remained  on  the  lake  mated  with 
each  other,  while  others  preferred  to  retain  their  state  of  single  freedom. 

By  this  time  the  sun  has  nearly  achieved  his  westward  journey,  the 
shadows  of  all  the  trees  stretch  far  over  the  fields,  and  I  direct  my  steps 
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homewards.  Skirting  tbe  thick  woods,  tlie  pheasants  trip  merrily  along, 
the  slanting  rays  gilding  their  glittering  plumage  as  they  run  quickly  past 
the  little  apertures  through  which  the  sunbeams  shine.  Here  comes  a 
squirrel  along  the  hedge,  and  I  stop  to  look  at  him.  He  sees  me,  pauses 
for  a  moment  as  if  to  consider,  cocks  up  his  bushy  tail,  runs  forward  a  few 
paces,  stops  again,  and  then  patters  away  for  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  the 
quick,  jerking  manner  of  his  tribe. 

A  few  steps  farther,  and  all  is  changed ;  the  lake  is  not  visible,  though 
a  babbling  brook,  sunk  deeply  in  its  rocky  bed,  tells  of  its  outlet. 
Mead,  hill,  and  plain  have  disappeared,  and  I  plunge  into  a  thick  mass  of 
spruce  firs,  which  spread  their  dark  boughs  above,  shut  out  the  still  blue 
sky,  and  cast  a  deep  and  sombre  shadow  upon  the  ground.  "  To-whoo, 
whoo,  whoo,"  cries  an  owl  continuously  overhead.  Guided  by  the  sound, 
I  proceed  towards  the  spot  whence  the  weird-like  cry  proceeds,  and  soon 
detect  the  particular  tree  on  which  the  owl  is  sitting.  Not  that  I  can  see 
her,  for  the  branches  are  far  too  thick  to  permit  a  bird  to  be  seen  through 
them ;  but  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  lie  several  masses,  appai-ently 
of  grey  felt,  containing  a  skull — always  one  skull, — some  bones,  and  the 
fur  of  mice.  These  are  the  famed  "  pellets  "  of  the  owl,  on  which  she 
lays  her  eggs,  which,  in  spite  of  their  unpromising  appearance  when  fresh, 
soon  become  dry,  soft,  and  yielding,  with  a  kind  of  elastic  crispness  to 
the  touch,  forming  an  admirable  bed  for  the  rough  white  eggs,  and  the 
downy  puflfs  which  issue  from  them,  and  think  themselves  owlets. 

Sweeter  sounds  yet  thrill  upon  the  ear.  Skipping  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  resting  himself  for  a  few  moments  upon  a  dried  thorn  spray,  the  wren 
carols  forth  his  merry  song,  so  like  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  that  the  ear 
can  scarcely  distinguish  between  them,  and  so  loud,  that  one  can  scarce 
concdre  how  such  a  volume  of  sound  can  issue  from  such  a  mite  of  a  bird. 
In  the  distance  the  full,  reedy  notes  of  the  blackbird  are  heard,  as  he  sits 
by  the  nest  which  no  one  wiU  disturb  in  this  favoured  region ;  and  from 
the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree  the  stormcock  performs  a  meny 
flourish, — ^as  well  he  may,  considering  that  a  part  of  the  grounds  were  laid 
out  expressly  for  his  accommodation,  and  service  trees  planted  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  him  food. 

Who  is  the  fairy  that  has  founded  this  second  Eden  ?  and  who  is  the 
magician  that  has  cast  his  spells  upon  her  ?  The  name  of  the  fairy  is 
Benevolence,  and  when  we  address  the  enchanter,  we  call  him  "  Squire."  Is 
not  this  in  truth  a  fairy-land  ?  To  me  it  is  more  than  fairy-land — a  little 
paradise  on  earth.  Often,  while  wandering  silently  among  its  wonders, 
drinking  in  the  varied  beauties  with  which  it  teems,  I  have  contrasted  its 
peaceful  repose  with  the  rush,  and  the  roar,  and  the  strife  of  the  outer 
world  in  which  my  days  are  unwillingly  passed,  and  yearned  to  be  the  lord 
of  some  such  happy  valley. 
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Theke  !  my  title  is  written,  and  now  that  most  important  part  of  any  one*s 
MS.  is  settled,  let  me  ask  myself.  Who  cares  for  Schwarzwalden  society? 

Not  many,  perhaps ;  but  the  title  is  alliterative,  and  then  eveiy  one  likes 
a  little  gossip,  and  to  be  told  how  other  people  manage  matters.  Our  light 
literature — that  of  all  nations — ^is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  curiosity  each 
branch  of  society  feels  as  to  the  doings  of  the  rest.  When  we  steady-going 
people  take  up  a  fashionable  novel — I  mean  one  professing  to  describe  the 
fashionable  world — it  is  not  so  much  because  we  care  for  the  ultimate  for- 
tunes of  the  hero  and  heroine,  as  because  we  like  to  know,  or  fancy  we 
know,  how  BelgAvia  feds  and  acts.  Thus,  books  taking  us  into  assem- 
blies of  pickpockets  and  thieves,  into  the  most  loathsome  scenes,  and 
introducing  so  many  new  words  that  they  require  a  glossary,  are  i«ad  and 
quoted  by  the  innocent  and  refined.  It  is  quite  a  new  worid,  and  yet  its 
inhabitants  are  of  our  own  species,  and  share  all  our  passions ;  we  must 
see  more  of  them. 

What  took  aH  the  world  to  hear  "  La  Traviata"  ?  Not  the  music. 
Verdi  has  composed  many  better  operas.  It  was  ptire  curiosity  ;  it  was 
such  a1«mpting  opportunity  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  a  dass  whose  veiy 
existence  we  are  otherwise  bound  to  ignore. 

Having  thus  settled — to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least — that  some 
people  may  and  can  take  an  interest  in  the  denizens  of  the  Black  Forest, 
the  next  question  is.  Have  I  anything  to  tell  about  them  ? 

I  think  I  have.  I  think  I  could  tell  something  new,  even  to  those 
who  know  the  Bhine  by  heart,  and  have  sauntered  about  all  the  great 
German  capitals. 

The  upper  ten  thousands  of  the  globe  resemble  each  other  everywhere; 
they  have  rolled  about  and  mixed  with  the  world  till  all  their  angles  are 
worn  down ;  they  are  like  a  bag  of  marbles,  and  only  an  experienced  eye 
can  detect  whether  they  are  taws  or  alleys.  Great  towns,  too,  are  monot- 
onously like  one  another.  One  has  a  cathedral,  another  its  Walhalla,  its 
museums,  its  opera,  as  its  distinctive  feature,  which  stands  out  and  is  £xed 
in  our  memory.  Otherwise,  one  place  is  mixed  up  with  another  in  a 
jumble  of  narrow  streets  and  tall  houses,  dust,  dirt,  bright  shop  windows, 
high  prices,  seatless  shops,  extortionate  tranesmen,  intolerable  smells,  and 
gairulous  guides. 

And  so  with  the  hotels ;  they  are  all  alike.  Who  can  distinguish  the 
H6tel  d' Angleterre  from  the  Folkestone,  the  Schweizer,  La  France  ?  They 
have  all  the  same  great  bell,  the  same  jacketed  waiters,  the  same  passages 
— only  more  or  less  bewildering, — the  same  gilding  in  the  salle  a  mXmger 
or  9peU  saal,  the  same  weary  dinners,  the  same  odours.  Now  it  is  useless 
to  fancy  one  sees  the  life  of  the  countiy  in  these  places,  or  in  the  first-dsss 
railway  carriages.     The  natives  never  visit  either.     Unless  you  care  more 
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for  seemg  sights  than  people,  stay  at  home  and  read  your  Murray;  you 
will  gain  much  more  isfwrnation,  with  infinitely  less  trouble  and  expense. 

Now  with  me  the  case  is  very  different ;  I  have  settled  in  Grermany, 
hATe  mingled  with  the  pec^le,  am  no  bnger  looked  upon  asa  "  foreigner  " 
-—no  slight  <tistinotion  that, — «nd  so  can  tdl  something  about  their 
primitiTie  ways. 

In.  the  first  plaoe»  I  must  remark  that  thesre  is  nothing  a  thorough- 
paced German  detests  so  much  as  foreigners  and  noTelty ;  they  consider  it 
a  patriotic  duty  to  abhor  both.  You  need  not  come  from  another  country 
to  be  ''j&emd;"  let  a  Saxon  settle  in  Hesse,  a  Prussian  in  Baden,  they 
will  be  reckoned  as  "  tonden,"  and  brow^beaten  and  treated  accordingly, 
till  years  of  patient  endurance  shaU  have  won  pardon  for  their  crime  in 
not  having  always  lived  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  stranger's  ways 
are  not  their  ways,  and  tiierefore  must  be  wrong.  '*  Make  them  pay,  they 
aiiB  strangers  1"  is  the  ciy  in  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Have  you  a  dilute  with  a  cabman  or  porter  ?  are  you  overcharged  by  a 
tndesman  ?  Do  not  expect  that  servant  or  landlady  will  defend  your 
interests ;  you  are  a  stranger,  and  therefore  it  is  their  duty  to  see  you 
*'  taken  in."  And  when  we  poor  English  are  the  victims,  they  positively 
ddight  in  saocificing  us  ;-*-*'  What  business  have  you.  among  them  ?" 

If  yofu  meekly  expxeas  disi^probation  when  the  postman  forgets  to 
deliver  your  letters,  or  something  simUar  occurs, — ^if  you  only  hint  that 
time  is  precious,  and  punctuality  a  virtue, — ^you  are  at  once  reminded  that 
you  axe  not  in  England--r-a8  if  it  were  ever  possible,  to  forget  it ! — and 
told  that  what  suits  Gennans  may  do  for  you,  and  you  have  no  option  but 
to  submit.  A  time  wiU  come,  however,  when  many  of  these  prqjudices 
must  disappear ;  we  may  say  a  time  has  come,  for  the  railroad,  that  potent 
agitator,  that  universal  rouser  of  dormant  communities,  is  already  stirring 
up  the  most  lethaigio  corners  of  sleepy  (^rmany. 

I  was  established  in  the  midst  of  an  Qut-of*the>way  little  town,  which 
led  a  comfortable,  thriving  life  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  southern 
Grermany.  It  did  a  nice  little  business  with  its  neighbourhood,  just  what 
it  could  transact  before  its  12  o'clock  dinner;  had  its  vineyards  and 
numerous  brewenes,  its  forests  and  its  herds ;  it  never  exported  anything, 
thevefore  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  at  a  price  that  might  seem 
incredibly  small  to  English  readers.  It  lived  in  itself  and  for  itself,  with 
a  ganison  and  university,  just  to  keep  it  from  utter  stagnation.  It  had  a 
little  newspi^r  consisting  of  two  or  three  pages,  and  a  little  theatre.  If 
a  stranger  came  to  the  town,  it  was  but  for  a  day  or  two, — in  at  one 
gate,  out  at  the  other,  just  enough  to  keep  two  hotels  going.  The  ob- 
noxious Pariah  saw  the  gem  of  a  cathedral,  and  climbed  up  a  mountain 
or  two,  looking  down  on  the  wee  town,  which  nestled  so  snugly  under 
the  hills.  He  gazed  on  the  bright  landscape,  on  the  broad  plain, 
stretching  on  tiii  it  touches  the  Bhine,  and  is  bounded  by  the  hills 
of  France,  —  a  plain  dotted  with  village  and  grove,   and  streaked  by 
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broad  roads,  unwinding  their  wbite  lines  in  all  directions.  He  traced 
the  little  river  which,  uncontaminated  by  trade,  sparkled  and  splashed  and 
hurried  on,  to  lose  itself  in  the  mighty  stream,  and  looked  like  a  siher 
ribbon  winding  over  an  outspread  mantle  of  green  velvet.  He  tumefl 
again  to  the  wooded  heights  rising  one  above  the  other,  all  thickly  clothed 
in  every  variety  of  verdure ;  the  snowy  tops  of  some  now  flashing  in  the  sun, 
now  mingling  with  some  white  doud.  He  saw  this,  and  admired  the  love- 
liness, the  richness  of  the  scene.  But  then  he  went  away  again ;  the  most 
adventurous  discoverer  never  thought  of  settling  here.  Those  "  were  the 
days  when  Thalata  was  young,"  the  golden  days  of  our  poor  dear  town. 

At  last,  wild,  speculative  men,  **  fremd  **  every  one  of  them,  some,  too, 
with  suspiciously  dark  hair  and  hook  noses,  began  to  buy  land  in  a  straight 
line  before  the  ramparts ;  then  workmen  followed,  who  piled  up  the  ground 
in  some  places,  cut  it  down  in  others ;  and  suddenly  the  town  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  a  railroad  was  panting  and  snorting  and  puffing  away  at  the 
miraculous  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  close  to  its  vexy  doors.  It  did  not 
at  first  see  all  the  miseries  attendant  on  the  steaming  monster;  no,  it  was 
too  innocent.  Besides,  it  was  so  well  guarded,  it  could  never  be  cor- 
rupted by  change.  It  pointed  with  pride  to  its  sister  university — ^Heidel- 
berg. There  the  students  were  always  making  a  spekiaid  An^Uee  row ; 
here  they  might  not  raise  their  voices  after  eleven : — ^in  aU  university  towns 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven  a  bell  is  rung,  and  then  the  guests  b^n  to  leave  the 
beerhouses,  which  must  be  closed  at  eleven.  There  half  the  population 
were  Jews ;  here  a  Jew  was  not  allowed  to  pass  even  one  night,  except  at 
the  biennial  fairs,  and  then  they  were  compelled  to  use  one  particular  inn, 
kept  solely  for  their  use.  In  the  fall  of  last  year  the  Jews  were,  for  the 
first  time,  admitted  to  common  rights,  and  allowed  to  settle.  No ;  the 
town  snapped  its  fingers  at  the  railroad,  and  turned  round  to  take  another 
nap ;  but,  poor  de^r  old  thing,  it  has  never  had  a  good  sound  sleep  since. 
People  would  make  a  noise.  There  was  the  revolution  of  1848 ;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  no  one  has  had  a  day's  quiet  since  the  railroad  stretched 
its  iron  feelers  over  those  luxuriant  meadows. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  town  when  we  came  into  it ;  but  since  then 
what  a  change  has  taken  place !  The  young  men  would  not  stay  at  home 
with  that  locomotive  passing  and  repassing  before  them ;  two  trunk-makers 
sprung  up;  people  began  to  move  about  and  to  grow  speculative; 
foreigners — ^Bussians  and  English — came,  attracted  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  spot,  and  the  cheap  prices  of  everything — intending  to  settle,  too; 
but  there  were  no  houses.  We  had  the  best  of  the  only  three  apartments 
to  be  let  in  the  place ;  our  rent  was  instantly  tripled.  Without  waiting  to 
see  if  their  geese  would  lay  golden  eggs,  the  simple  townsfolk  killed  them 
all  at  once.  They  asked  enormous  sums  for  most  uncomfortable  lodgings; 
and  when  they  had  frightened  every  one  away,  they  decided  to  build.  The 
^  own  was  to  build  six  houses,  containing  three  flats  each !  It  took  two  years  to 
Come  to  this  mo2  entois  decision,  and  two  more  to  lay  the  foundations; 
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meanwhile,  whoever  wanted  a  house  was  told,  in  ereiy  variety  of  tone,  that 
"the  town  was  going  to  build."  Some  shook  their  heads  at  such  a  wild 
speculation,  others  foretold  a  golden  harvest ;  but  every  one  discovered  that 
the  necessaries  of  life  had  become  much  dearer,  and  laid  all  the  blame  on 
i^e  three  or  four  foreign  families  who  had  contrived  to  locate  themselves 
here.  They  never  perceived  that  a  brisk  export  trade  was  going  on ;  that  on 
market  days  whole  loads  of  hampers  filled  with  butter,  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  were  sent  off  by  the  railroad ;  that  th«ir  very  cattle  was 
carted  off.  The  peasant  knew  this;  but  he  kept  his  counsel,  sold  his 
produce,  and  grew  rich. 

The  peasants  in  the  south  of  Baden  aie  very  rich.  Kot  long  since  a 
Bauer  went  into  a  silversmith's  shop,  and  ordered  twelve  gold  tablespoons. 
"  Twelve !"  exclaimed  the  tradesman ;  "  why,  this  is  a  regal  ordeif :  do  you 
know  what  you  are  about  ?"  "  To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  the  peasant.  "  I 
have  twelve  stuck  kinder  [beads  of  childien],  and  I  mean  each  to  have  a 
gold  spoon  on  its  wedding  day ;  so  mind  you  make  them  strong  and  solid  : 
never  mind  the  price,  that's  my  affair." 

The  town  itself  at  last  found  out  all  this.  It  was  obliged  to  wid(Bn  its 
bridges  and  alter  its  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wood-carts.  Long 
loiries  came  hunying  down  from  the  forest  hills,  bearuig  the  tall  trees 
which  had  formerly  been  cut  on  the  spot  to  a  more  portable  shape,  but 
were  now  sent  off  in  their  pristine  si^e ;  many  to  tower  among  some 
forest  of  masts,  others  for  eveiy  kind  of  building  purpose.  Fuel  rose  from 
five  or  six  to  twenty  guldens  the  load,  and  the  poor  trees  wandered  away 
to  France,  Spain,  and  even  Algeria. 

Had  not  those  foreigners  ruined  the  place  f  and  how  the  ladies  used  to 
scold  at  us  and  our  ways  at  their  coffee  parties  1 

A  German  coffee  is  a  pleaaant  thing  of  the  kind  in  some  respects,  but 
quite  different  from  English  parties.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  entirely 
feminine  assembly,  to  which  no  men  are  admitted.  You  are  expected  to 
come  about  two,  and  to  leave  at  six ;  you  must  be  sure  to  bring  your  work, 
most  commonly  some  kind  of  knitting,  and  you  must  be  well  up  in  all  the 
on  diia  of  the  neighbourhood.  To  talk  of  books  would  be  pedantic.  Some 
old  young  lady  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  speak  of  the  last  new  novel,  which 
came  out  two  years  ago ;  but  the  mammas  are  too  much  occupied  with  their 
housekeeping  to  think  of  anything  but  themselves  and  their  mutual  kitchens. 
The  gentlemen  are  quite  right  to  keep  away  from  these  parties,  but  they 
do  not  do  much  better  at  their  own,  be  it  said  m  pasaani. 

If  the  party  be  given  at  the  lady's  own  house,  you  must  eat  of  every 
cake,  admire  all,  and  be  sure  to  ask  if  they  were  not  home-made,  and  beg 
for  a  few  receipts.  You  must  not  be  uncomfortable  if  your  hostess  and  her 
daughters  are  never  stiU,  but  wait  on  you  themselves.  The  servants  never 
hand  anything  round ;  that  is  done  by  the  young  ladies.  It  is  a  remnant  of 
the  olden  days,  and  has  a  hearty  simplicity  in  it  which  is  not  ungraceful ; 
but  on  the  rare  occasions,  when  gentlemen  are  present,  it  grates  against  aUr 
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but  German  ideas  to  see  Uiem  sitting  to  be  waited  on  like  so  many  pachas. 
In  summer  these  parties  are  always  given  in  some  tea  gardens.  You 
walk  out  in  a  body  with  your  inevitable  knitting,  and  take  your  coffee, 
sausage,  ham,  and  cakes ;  then  the  young  people  are  seat  to  play :  girls 
of  eighteen  and  twenty  play  at  thread-the-needle,  bunt^the-hare,  and  so 
forth ;  and  the  matrons  work  or  play  cards,  while  the  hostess  assists  to 
dear  the  table.  That  done,  you  have  to  b^;in  eating  again,  more  cakes 
and  curds,  wine  and  fruit ;  then  you  put  up  your  work  and  walk  home 
again,  to  be  in  time  to  give  your  husband  his  seven  o'clock  supper.  You 
have  had  a  delightful  walk,  but  otherwise  you  canuot  help  owoing  to 
yourself  that  your  pleasure  has  been  ratber  prosy.  It  may,  however,  be 
some  oomfort  to  you  that  you  have  been  oompamig  notes  about  dxess  and 
dishes  with  a  Frau  Baronin  or  Grafin,  that  you  know  that  the  Erau  Hof- 
rathin  has  sent  her  daughter  to  the  Adler,  or  the  Deutschen  Hof  to  learn 
cooking,  and  that  Frau  Stadt  Director  and  iPrau  Major  have  quarried  or 
beoome  reconciled. 

These  titles  1  what  a  dreadful  nuisance  they  are-  to  the  uninitiated ! 
Eveiy  gentleman  is  a  Herr  something  or  other,  and  you  must  never  forget 
to  call  his  wife  by  her  husband's  title.  'Sma  Physikus  must  not  be  called 
Frau  Doctor,  for  Physikus  is  the  higher  dignity ;  and  Hofrath  and  Stadtrath 
are  diffoent ;  and  then  there  is  f orstnith  again,  and  a  dosen  mare  raihs; 
and  Amtmanns  and  Oberamtmanns ;  and  Directors,  Professors,  Pfaners, 
Fabrikants — >what  not  ?  And  then  the  officers,  too !  it  is  a  never-ending 
task  to  ieam  and  recollect  all  these  different  dignitaries. 

The  love  of  rank  and  title  is  inherent  in  us  all,  but  I  never  saw  it  car- 
ried to  such  a  length  as  in  the  petty  towns  of  Germany,  where  every  one 
seems  miserable  unless  he  has  some  sort  of  a  handle  to  his  name.  An 
Irish  gentkman  who  resided  in  our  town  was  so  anxious  to  fall  into  the 
prevailing  mode,  that  he  dubbed- himself  *'  Geneial"  in  the  Directory,  in 
order,  as  he  said^  that  the  people  might  know  he  was  somebody.  His  real 
position  was  an  army/surgeoii's,'  but  he  wished  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  common  herd  of  dootora.  Iihave  heard  of  the  wife  of  a  fire  hose  manu- 
facturer who'ofaose  to  be  addressed  as  .Braa  Esuer-losdi-Spritas  Fabrikant. 

The  next  thiag  that  strikes  us  aftnr  the  multiplidty  of  titles  is  the 
great  pretensions  made  by  the  nobility^thc  sous  or  pHUe  nohUnt — ^who, 
in  position,  edtioation,  and  foitnne,  are  far  inl»ior  to  our  oounty  gentiy. 
They  have  nothittg  but  birth,  mere  birth,  witihout  influence  or  riehes  and 
their  concomitant  refinements.  Yet  they  affect  to  look  down  on  trade, 
and  despise  the  lowly  bom.  In  many  states  they  have  a  few  privities — 
remnants  of 'the  feudal  ages— but  with  many  disadvantages.  The  greatest 
drawback  is,  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  every  pursuit  but  that  of  arms 
is  closed  to  them ;  in  others,  they  may  enter  into  any  of  the  hbearal  profes- 
sions, but  cannot  go  into  trade.  In  Bavaria  they  can  only  beoome  brewers. 
They  cannot  all  turn  farmers,  for  many  have  no  estate  to  cultivate,  and 
have  no  prospect  of  ever  possessing  any  groater  territcn^  than  the  six  feet 
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of  earth  which  we  all  must  have  one  day.  The  caste,  too,  remains  stationary ; 
titles  do  not  die  out,  as  with  us,  to  be  renewed  in  a  fresher  branch.  A 
Graf,  or  a  Baron,  marries  a  Grafen  or  Baroness,  and  all  their  children,  boys 
and  gills,  have  the  title,  and  in  their  turn  transmit  it  to  their  posterity,  on 
the  sole  condition  of  marrying  a  person  of  noble  birth.  This  perpetuates 
the  name,  but  produces  a  race  of  high-bom  paupers,  and  hence  tiie  G^- 
man  nobility  are  the  poorest  and  proudest  in  Europe.  K  a  nobleman 
manies  a  woman  of  low  degree,  only  the  eldest  son  has  the  title,  though 
the  "  Yon  " — that  anstooatic  particle — ^remains  by  courtesy  to  the  other 
children,  and  their  lucky  elder  brother  can  be  fatiier  to  a  doeen  noble  men 
and  women,  if  he  only  many  a  lady  with  the  proper  amount  of  quarterings 
in  her  shield. 

The  haughtiest  of  all  these  good  people  are  the  Erei  Henm;  it  is  a 
rank  which  is  now  only  attained  by  descent,  and  they  ddyight  in  saying 
that  any  tailor  can  buy  a  barony,  but  that  no  ruler  can  make  a  Frei  Herr. 
They  date  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  coeval  with 
the  leudei  of  the  Frank  kings.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility. 

And  now  to  return  to  my  ladies,  whom  I  have  left  at  their  coffee.  Though 
they  seldom  talk  about  books,  they  are  not  uneducated,  and  there  are  few 
among  them  who  cannot  speak  French  fluently.  English  is  very  fashion- 
able with  the  yoong  ladies,  and  they  delight  in  our  light  literature.  They 
allow  that  we  excel  them  in  our  needles,  pins,  and  novels :  some  add,  in 
onr  constitution — the  political  one,  I  mean ;  but  this  is  not  a  universal 
opinion,  and  is  only  enounced  by  the  radicals.  Generally  speaking,  a 
thorough-paoed  German  considers  it  unpatriotic  not  to  give  the  palm  to 
the  "  fatherland  "  in  everything.  Thar  prevailing  idea  is  that  they  beat 
^  to  nothing  as  housekeepers.  I  doubt  it.  To  be  sure,  they  do  not 
consider  a  young  lady's  education  finished  till  she  has  g<me  to  a  good 
hotel  to  leani  cooking ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  this  cooking:  accomplish- 
loent  shares  the  fate  of  music,  and  the  many  things  which  girls  acquire  as 
indispensable,  and  married  women  forget.  In  £Etct,  how  should  it  be 
otherwise?  Hotel  cookery  is  so  diffeveni  from  that  in  a  private  family; 
vhy,  the  mere  paraphernalia  of  pots  and  pans  would  be  a  ruinous  expendi- 
ture for  a  narrow  income.  However,  it  is  necessary  here : — ^I  mean  the 
learning ;  the  practice  is  optional.  Only  you  must  have  y our  cookery^-book 
^t  your  fingers'  ends,  and  talk  a  great  deal  about  your  housekeeping ;  and 
if  you  can  manage  to  have  your  hand  as  coarse  as  your  cook's,  you  will 
^  universal  applause. 

The  truth  is,  German  women  do  not  do  so  much  nK»e  for  their  families 
than  Englishwomen  of  narrow  incomes ;  only  we  hold  our  tongues,  while 
they  are  constantly  proclaiming  their  merit  to  the  world.  They  will  not 
relieve  that  we  ev^  enter  our  kitchens,  because  nothing  is  said  in  our 
^OYt]»  about  our  exertions  in  that  line ;  but  how  many  families  in  Eng- 
land would  never  taste  pie  or  podding,  jam  or  jdly,  if  they  were  left^to  ihe    j 
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mercies  of  the  one  servant  I  Then  the  German  ladies  glory  in  the  hard 
work  of  housekeeping.  I  have  seen  a  clergyman's  wife  cleaning  her 
windows,  while  one  servant  was  knitting  and  the  other  spinning.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Among  us  the  glory  of  good  housekeeping  is 
to  let  no  one  see  the  details ;  the  Germans  ai-e  always  flourishing  their 
ladles  and  skewers  in  your  face.  They  are  not  such  good  needlewomen  as 
we  are :  though  they  excel  us  in  knitting  and  fancy  work,  we  beat  them 
hollow  in  plain  work.  When  a  girl  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  she  is  sent  to 
a  sewing  school,  to  learn  what  we  picked  up  in  our  infancy  ;  after  that  she 
wOl  be  taught  dressmaking,  and  an  ironcr  wDl  come  to  the  house,  to  give 
her  lesions  in  clear-starching  and  ironing.  Meanwhile,  there  wiU  always 
be  workrv'omen  about  the  place,  mending  and  making,  turning  and  alterinjr, 
and  doing  the  work  at  which  an  English  mother  of  the  middle  classes  is 
eternally  employed.  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  a  fuss  they  make  about 
this  same  learning.  They  cannot  understand  how  one  does  a  thing  just 
through  watching  and  imitating  others,  and  using  one's  common  sense. 
Had  Eve  been  a  German,  Adam  would  have  been  condemned  to  raw  food 
for  all  his  life ;  she  would  never  have  found  out  how  to  cook  it  without 
being  taught. 

I  must  own  it  does  provdke'ine  to  see  the  airs  these  women  give  them- 
selves about  their  housewifely  merits,  just  because  spinning  is  not  yet 
obsolete  among  them,  and  that  woven  stockings  are  not  in  fashion.  And 
this  knitting  is  a  lazy  kind  of  industry :  it  only  employs  the  fingers ;  it  is 
quite  independent  of  eyes  or  mind.  Except  at  the  church  or  theatre, 
they  are  never  without  their  knitting ;  even  at  an  auction,  out  come  the 
needles. 

An  auction  is  another  odd  sight,  but  the  dawdling  progress  of  tlie 
business,  and  the  time  that  is  lost,  would  drive  an  English  person  wild. 
There  are  no  catalogues,  and  the  lots  are  brought  forward  almost  at  hazard. 
If  the  sale  take  place  on  account  of  a  death,  everything  is  sold ;  not  only 
the  wearing  apparel,  but  all  the  old  rubbish,  the  contents  of  the  rag-bag, 
everything.  I  have  seen  ladies  try  the  size  of  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  and  then 
have  an  animated  bidding  for  them.  I  have  seen  a  disconsolate  Widow  in 
comfortable  circumstances  bring  forward  the  dear  departed's  old  gloves  and 
cravats,  with  the  creases  of  long  wear  in  them, — ay,  and  expatiate  on  their 
worth,  and  run  them  up  when  the  bidding  was  slack, — and  respectable 

persons  would  buy  them.     One  day,  a  pair  of  black  satin "  a  garment 

which  it  does  not  become  a  lady  to  particularize,"  was  brought  forward, 
and  handed  round  for  inspection  among  the  ladies.  It  was  objected  that 
that  style  was  never  worn  now. 

"  But  such  good  satin!"  said  the  auctioneer;  "you  can  always  turn 
that  to  aoeount.     See,  now,  you  could  get  two  bonnets  out  of  it." 

"  Well,  that's  true,"  said  a  lady ;  "  Mark's  a  practical  man,  one  conid 
find  enough  in  good  condition  for  a  bonnet ;"  and  after  a  lively  oompctitioQ 
the  lot  was  knocked  down  to  a  Frau  Frofessorin.       ^  r 
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Although  the  things  are  sold  without  any  arrangement,  there  is  a 
kind  of  order  observed.  The  kitchen  utensils  go  first,  then  the  linen 
and  clothes,  and  then  the  furniture, — and  it  is  aU  done  in  one  room. 
They  pick  out  the  largest  in  the  suite  to  hold  the  company,  so  one  must 
go  an  hour  beforehand  to  get  a  seat  near  the  table,  which  is  placed  before 
the  door  of  an  inner  room,  and  forms  a  barricade  for  the  auctioneer  and 
two  clerks.  Within  are  the  family,  and  all  the  things  which  are  to  be 
sold.  These  are  brought  forward  as  they  come  to  hand,*  and  then  care- 
fully inspected  by  the  assembly,  who  go  on  bidding  kreuzers — or  the  third 
of  a  penny — ^tiU  they  arrive  at  sixty,  which  makes  a  gulden  (Is.  8d. 
English).  After  that,  you  bid  groschens  or  three  kreuzers,  and  then  one 
often  gets  into  a  terrible  puzzle  as  to  what  sum  one  is  really  offering.  The 
auctioneer,  it  is  true,  helps  his  customers  by  adding  the  number  of 
guldens  occasionally,  but  fancy  bidding  fifty-three  threepences !  Cocker 
himself  would  not  like  that  work.  At  about  five  or  six  guldens,  one 
hegins  to  bid  by  streich, — a  streich  being  the  quarter  of  a  gulden.  When 
you  have  bought  an  article  it  is  handed  over  to  you,  and  be  it  china  or  a 
saucepan,  you  must  dispose  of  it  as  you  can,  on  your  lap  or  under  your 
choir;  no  one  but  yourself  is  responsible  for  it  now,  and  as  it  is  not 
ticketed,  your  only  security  is  to  keep  it  by  your  side.  Strangers  are  on 
this  account  expected  to  pay  money  down,  and  then  they  may  walk  oft' 
with  their  purchases ;  but  all  this  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  causes 
much  confusion  and  noise.  Every  now  and  then  old  Mark  rings  a  bell, 
and  refuses  to  go  on  unless  the  assemblage  is  silent.  The.  prevailing  rule 
in  auctions  holds  good  here  as  in  England, — the  rubbish  is  sold  for  more 
than  it  is  worth,  but  the  better  furniture  goes  cheap. 

It  iade  riffueur  for  the  ladies  of  the  family  to  be  present  at  the  sale. 
They  must  bring  forward  the  things  themselves,  point  out  their  merits, 
and  run  them  up.  No  good  housekeeper  must  neglect  any  of  these  duties. 
I  cannot  say  what  their  servants  are  doing,  th^  are  not  seen;  the  ladies 
are  the  active  agents.  According  to  this  system  it  takes  two  or  three  days 
to  sell  what  an  Englishman  would  knock  off  in  as  mai^  hours. 

We  EngHsh  cannot  understand  this  selling  in  such  a  public  manner 
the  very  clothes  of  the  dead ; — the  slippers,  the  morning  gown  which  had 
ahnost  taken  the  father's  form,  garments  which,  /rom  long  wear  and  many 
associations,  seem  a  part  of  the  lost  one ;  we  could  not  expose  the  cap, 
^vhich  may  have  been  worn  in  the  last  days  of  health,  or  was  made  by 
Angers  which  wiU  never  again  clasp  ours.  We  are  not  a  sentimental  nation ; 
we  do  not  deal  in  long-winded  analyses  of  our  feelings ;  yet  such  scenes 
as  1  have  been  describing  would  seem  a  desecration  to  us.  We  could  not, 
while  still  in  our  mourning  garments,  see  rude  and  unsympathizing 
strangers  inspecting  all  those  little  hoards,  valueless  in  themselves,  but 
ahnost  sacred  to  us.  We  could  give  them  away;  if  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, we  might  sell  them  in  a  lot ;  but  1  am  sure  we  could  not  endure 
to  dispose  of  them  separately  for  pence.    However,  it  is  a  mere  matteiv  of      f 
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feeling  afler  all,  and  we  must  not  judge  all  the  woiid  by  our  English 
standard,  which,  as  foreigners  complain,  we  are  too  fond  of  doing. 

The  most  constant  attendants  at  these  auctions  are  young  ladies  about 
to  be  married.  It  is  the  wife  who  fdniishes  the  house  and  provides  the 
linen ;  so  as  soon  as  a  girl  is  engaged,  she  and  her  mother  b^n  to  buy 
furniture,  and  make  sheets  and  tablecloths.  It  is  extraordinaiy  what 
immense  stocks  of  linen  and  underclothing  6xe  considered  necessary ;  doeens 
upon  dozens  of  every  aitide.  It  is  really  a  large  sum  lying  dead,  a  capital 
which  produces  no  interest  i  but  it  is  the  pride  of  a  real  German  w<mum*8 
heart  to  look  at  her  cumbrous  closets  p3ed  up  with  fine  linen,  which 
seldom  sees  the  light  except  to  be  bleached,  and  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  only 
have  a  wash  once  in  six  months." 

An  engagement  is  naturally  a  great  phase  in  every  woman's  life,  but  it 
seems  to  be  ^Ae  epodi  of  German  existence.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  con- 
cealment about  it.  As  soon  as  the  betrothal  takes  place  it  is  announced 
to  the  worid,«—to  the  private  acquaintanees  by  cards,  sometimes  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  papers ;  to  society  in  general  by  the  happy  pair  appear- 
iug  in  public  arm-in-arm.  The  young  lady  is  bound  to  look  as  if  she  were 
in  the  seveirth  heaven,  and  generally  clasps  both  hands  tightly  round  her 
lover's  arm,  as  if  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  escape.  She  must  also  loudlv 
proclaim  his  peifeotions  and  her  happiness,  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
about  him,  nor  in  kissing  before  folks ;  reserve  in  these  cases  is  not  under- 
stood. The  gentleman  seems  to  take  it  as  easily  as  he  can,  but,  as  usual, 
is  far  more  awkward  in  his  new  situation  than  his  fiair  one.  After  all,  it  is 
not  comfortable  for  a  poor  man,  who  has  always  been  accustomed  to  wall 
alone  and  swing  his  arms,  to  find  them  hampered  by  a  giii  clutching  at 
them,  and  to  have  her  erinoline  always  beating  about  his  legs.  Then,  if 
she  be  short,  he  must  not  walk  upright,  he  must  go  crooked,  as  if  drawn 
down  by  the  interesting  weight  hanging  on  him ;  if  she  be  tall,  her  bonnet 
trimmings  tickle  him  so,  and  he  can  never  keep  step  with  his  fair  com- 
panion. It  requires  a  great  deal  of  affection  to  smile  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Until  a  girl  is  engaged  she  never  takes  any  man's  ann. 
I  wonder  the  young  ladies  do  not  learn  how  to  do  it  in  their  dancing 
lessons,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  their  lovers.  Their  mothers 
cannot  teach  them;  for  as  soon  as  the  honeymoon  is  over,  man  and 
wife  go  their  separate  ways.  The  wonder  is  how  these  attachments  are 
formed,  the  sexes  have  so  little  intercourse  except  in  the  baH^room. 
Fathers  and  brothers  spend  their  evenings  in  their  respective  beexhouses 
with  their  own  sets,  the  mothers  and  sisters  flock  in  troops  to  tiieir  coffee^ 
houses.  They  have  t&eir  separate  amusements  and  pleasures,  until  sud- 
denly a  couple  fall  in  love  somehow,  and  then  they  are  never  seen  apart ; 
they  become  inseparable,  like  poker  and  tongs,  knife  and  fork,  or  any  other 
implement  which  is  useless  without  its  follow.  As  long  as  the  gentleman 
remains  in  the  town,  his  charmer  dresses  much  better  than  usual ;  but  if  he 
must  leave,  she  renounces  all  society,  or  if  she  cannot  help  i"  breaking 
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resolation,"  it  is  essential  tbat  she  should  make  a  ''  g:uy  "  of  herself.  A 
peculiar  toilette — oovered  seek  aad  long  sleeves,  in  a  ball-room,  are  as 
much  a  sign  of  betrothal  as  our  n^idow's  cap  is  of  bereavement. 

If  it  were  a  hand  fide  high  dress,  it  would  not  be  so  bad ;  but  generally 
it  is  a  makeshift,  and  strikes  one  by  its  oddness.  The  Germans  are  not 
good  dressers.  They  follow  the  fashion  imptlicitly,  passively,  without 
venturing  to  modify  it  so  as  to  suit  them,  and  there  is  no  persuading  a 
native  milliner  to  sacrifice  fashion  in  order  to  render  a  garment  beooming 
or  appropriate.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  an  old  lady's  o^  or  bonnet 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other:  wrinkles  and  all  must  be 
exposed  like  the  youngest  face;  the  palsied  head  must  tremble  under 
flowezs.  Their  only  idea  of  suiting  an  old  lady  is  to  make  her  shoes  like 
canoes,  her  dresses  like  sacks,  slack  and  comfortable.  That  sheshoidd  have 
feminine  inetinets  enough  to  care  for  well-fitting  gannenits  is  inoomprdien- 
sible  to  them.  Another  thing  they  caoinot  undemtand  is  the  Englisk  habit 
of  never  leaving  the  bedroom  wilh  xmoombed.  locks  and  drsssing'^gown. 

'*  What !  do  you  always  dress  entirely  before,  breakfast  ?  But  then 
yon  never  go  into  your  kitchens^'' 

'*  Nonsense !  we  are  not  all  millionaires ;  we  do  a  gieat  deal  in  a  quiet 
way." 

"  But  you  don't  work  as  we  do,  or  you  would  never  haive^tiine>ta  dress 
yourselves^    Every  one  knowia  you.  are  nohousekeepere." 

And  that  settles  the  matter. 

Though  one  laughs  at  these  little  things,  one  cannot  help  allowing  that 
in  some  respects  the  Grermans  have  the  advantage  over  us.  They  take 
their  pleasures .  in  a  much  nore  reasonable  miumer,  and  thereibiia  have  a 
great  deal  more  amusement  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  we  English  dare 
allow  ourselves.  Our  littib  town  has  its  theatre^  which  is  open  fiour  times 
a  week  through  the  winter^  and  whieh.  has  a  very  good  average  compaoy 
for  plays  and  operas.  Every  one  goes  to  it ;  ijie  gentry,  and  even,  the 
middling  ^opke^ers  have  their  boxes,  or  M  least  a  season  ticket  in  the 
stalls.  The  students  fill  the  pit,  and  are  let  in  at  hal£*price.  The  officers 
have  the  firet  two  rows  in  the  stall,  and  pay  about  fouipence ;  the  common 
soldiers  go  into  the  gallery  for  a  penny.  The  doore  open  at  haif-paat.  five, 
and  it  is  all  over  before  nine.  You  walk  in,  hang  up  youx  mufflings  at  the 
back  of  your  box,  and  your  maid  comes  and  fetches  you  with  the  lantern. 
The  servants  collect  in  the  vestibule  about  eight,  and  have  a  nice  gossip 
while  waiting  for  theic  young  ladies,  who  go  habituaUy  without  a  ehaperone. 
Non-subscribers  pay  one  and.two  penoe  in  the  best  phiees,  the  eentre  box 
being  reserved  for  them ;  and  ii^  when  you  have  bought  your  tickets,  the 
weather  or  any  unforeseen  circumetanoe  prevmt  your  going,  the  good- 
natured  old  box-ke^er  will  give  you  back  your  money ;  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  and  no  favour.  These  quiet  ways  and  early  hours  take  away 
the  feeling  of  disnpotion,  and  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  treat  places  it 
within  every  one's  reach.    The  theatre  is  open  from  Midmelmas,  ora  liUje^ip 
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liefore,  till  the  end  of  Lent,  and  is  always  filled  by  the  same  audience. 
Pour  nights  a  week  of  the  theatre  is,  I  think,  too  much  for  young  people, 
girls  especially,  whose  predisposition  to  romance  is  thus  nursed  as  in  a  hot- 
bed. But  it  would  not  do  our  young  men  any  harm  if  such  an  intellectual 
recreation  were  to  be  made  come-at-able  among  us.  They  sit  in  a  close 
theatre  for  hours,  body  and  mind  wearied  at  last  by  the  succession  of  sen- 
sation drama  and  farce,  and  leave  it  too  tired  for  enjoyment,  too  excited  for 
i-est ;  and  then  it  is  that,  iiiith  every  feeling  aroused,  they  are  exposed  to 
the  most  fearful  temptations.  This  is  not  merely  making  a  toil  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  making  a  sin  of  it. 

The  German  baUs  are  just  as  reasonable  in  their  way  as  German  theatres. 
Almost  every  town  has  two  or  three  different  classes  of  subscription  balls, 
its  museum,  or  its  casino,  and  all  assemble  very  early ;  indeed,  the  trades- 
people are  the  latest,  as  they  must  wait  to  shut  up  shop.  We  gentry 
begin  dancing  at  seven,  and  we  must  be  in  the  ball-room  soon  after  six, 
or  the  chaperones  would  find  no  comfortable  seats,  and  the  young  ladies 
would  lose  their  best  chance  of  partners.  The  girls  seldom  sit  down,  that 
would  crush  their  draperies,  but  stand  about  in  clusters  near  their  mammas, 
while  the  gentlemen  walk  up  and  down  to  make  their  selection.  An  intro- 
duction generally  takes  place,  but  it  is  not  indispensable.  In  the  ball- 
room you  are  all  on  an  equality,  and  any  gentleman  has  a  right  to  ask  a  lady 
to  dance  without  further  formality,  nor  can  she  refuse  unless  she  be  already 
engaged.  Between  the  dances  the  girls  walk  about  with  each  other,  and 
the  gentlemen  hover  around.  If  a  girl  dance  well  she  is  sure  of  partners, 
be  she  ever  so  ugly.  The  Germans  complain  that  the  English  are  very 
heavy,  so  we  generally  sit  a  great  deal,  though  considered  the  beauties  of 
the  room.  The  dancing  begins  with  a  polonaise,  in  which  all— -old  and 
young — take  a  part.  It  is  nothing  but  a  stately  march  through  the  ball 
and  supper  rooms  and  passages,  and  is  led  by  the  highest  person  present. 
At  half-past  nine  eveiy  one  stops  for  supper.  You  order  what  you  like, 
from  a  cup  of  coffee  to  a  regular  hot  meal,  soup  and  all,  just  paying  for 
what  you  have.  Economical  people,  who  live  near,  go  home  for  their 
supper.  This  pause  lasts  about  an  hour,  then  the  cotillon  begins,  and  by 
twelve  all  is  over.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  "/m  fewr,"  when  the 
ladies  run  about  and  ask  ih«  gentlemen.  They,  modest  lambs,  crowd  up 
into  the  comers,  but  the  girls  ferret  them  out.  It  is  ratber  amusing  to 
watch  the  skirmish  for  a  favourite  partner  who  must  dance  with  whoever  first 
makes  a  curtsey  to  him.  He  takes  her  round  the  room  once,  and  then  drops 
her  wherever  she  happened  to  pick  him  up,  makes  his  bow,  and  is  generally 
whipped  off  by  another  claimant.  Some  girls  go  very  composedly  to  work, 
have  made  up  their  minds  whom  they  mean  to  choose,  and  will  not  notice 
any  one  else ;  others  are  in  a  flurry,  get  pushed  about  in  the  crowd,  and 
take  out  the  first  acquaintance  they  meet.  These  fiti  town  axe  intro- 
duced to  allow  a  lady  a  little  liberty  of  choice.  There  are  not  above  seven 
or  eight  dances  in  the  evening,  so  a  belle  may  be  obliged  to  refuse  many 
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partners ;  if  she  invite  them  in  ihejrei  tour,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  really 
came  too  kfce ;  if  she  do  not,  they  are  to  understand  that  they  are  not  to 
ask  her  again.  The  gentlemen  are  sometimes  indulged  with  a/m  tour  on 
the  same  principle.  The  young  ladies  dress  well  at  these  balls ;  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  with  white  muslin  and  tarlatane.  But  the  chaperones 
exhibit  a  curious  variety  of  toilettes.  I  remember,  at  a  ball  given  to  the 
sorereign  Prince,  seeing  one  old  lady  with  her  head  bound  up  in  a  strip  o 
flannel,  without  even  a  cap  or  a  handkerchief  to  veil  it.  The  Prince  came 
up  and  paid  his  compliments  as  gravely,  and  the  old  lady's  daughter 
danced  as  much  as  if  her  mother's  head-dress  had  been  velvet  and  dia- 
monds, so  it  made  no  difference  to  any  one. 

There  are  several  masked  balls  during  the  Carnival,  which  are  mixed  to 
the  hist  degree ;  but  mothers  allow  their  daughters  to  frequent  them  alone 
and  in  dominoes,  or  perhaps  take  them  themselves.  This  seems  very 
strange,  when  they  talk  so  much  if  any  young  man  be  admitted  intimately 
to  a  family  circle  where  there  are  daughters.  At  the  dose  of  the  Carnival, 
on  the  last  Sunday,  a  masked  ball  is  given  at  the  Sanger  Halle,  a  very  large 
huilding,  which  is  then  thronged  by  all  classes.  Sometimes  the  young 
people  get  up  different  ballets  for  the  occasion ;  nothing  else  is  talked 
about  for  a  week  at  least,  and  great  is  the  commiseration  extended  to  us 
English  who  cannot  be  present.  The  whole  town  seems  mad  about  it, 
and  it  has  a  known  influence  on  the  money  lent  on  pledge  at  the  pawn- 
broking  establishments,  which,  as  in  France,  is  a  Grovemment  concern. 
Even  respectable  married  people  pawn  necessaries  to  be  at  this  ball.  A 
man  once  sent  off  his  servant  to  pledge  his  featiier  bed,  hired  a  costume 
with  the  proceeds,  and  went  to  the  ball.  The  maid  betrayed  him  to  her 
mistress,  when  she  instantly  pawned  the  mattress,  got  her  disguise,  and 
set  off  in  quest  of  her  husband.  Having  discovered  him,  she  flirted  with 
him  till  he  became  very  pressing  to  know  who  she  was.  ''  I'm  .the  mattress 
dancing  with  the  feather  bed,"  she  replied ;  "  go  home  if  you  would  know 
more." 

One  does  not  expect  these  scenes  in  quiet  Germany.  We  have  taken 
it  into  our  heads  that  the  natives  are  a  simple-minded,  domestic  race,  far 
superior  to  the  volatile  French,  or  our  own  gin-loving  artisans.  Come  and 
live  among  them,  and  you  will  learn  your  mistake.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  false  impression :  first,  their  authors  are  not  so  fond  of 
abusing  home  usages  as  ours  are ;  there  are  not  many  who  enter  into 
details  about  such  scenes,  and  the  testimony  of  a  mere  passing  traveller  is 
not  worth  much.  Yon  certainly  do  not  see  the  isolated  cases  of  furious  or 
stupid  drunkenness  one  meets  in  our  back  streets ;  but  unless  we  resolutely 
ignore  everything  which  opposes  our  preconceived  opinion,  we  cannot  help 
observing  the  immense  number  of  drinking-places  in  every  town  and 
riUage ;  add  to  this  that  you  may  buy  spirits  in  every  grocer's  shop,  and 
that  many  persons  distil  them  at  home,  and  we  shall  find  as  large,  if  not  a 
larger  supply  than  in  England,  with  certainly  a  more  scattered  population. 
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We  meet  one  or  two  drunken  persons  in  a  day's  w&lk  in  London,  we  will 
ssy ;  but  how  many  thousands  have  passed  us  sober  as  ourselyes  I  And 
are  these  encounteBs  of  daily  occurrence  ?  Certainly  not,  as  far  as  my  own 
expeEience  goes.  Then  beer  and  light  wine  do  not  intoxicate  1^  spirits. 
I  should  say  the  Germans  are  soakers  rather  than  drunkards ;  they  meill— 
pardon  the  word  ~  large  quantities  of  liquor,  and  go  home  muddled. 
Even  the  better  classes  pass  their  evenings  at  some  beerhouse  or  dub, 
drinking  and  smoking  till  eleven,  when  they  must  turn  out.  The  travelkr 
is  then  most  probably  in  bed,  or  too  tired  to  be  making  notes  of  tTempenmce 
statistics ;  and  as  these  tipplers  dare  not  make  any  noise  in  the  street  for 
fear  of  the  police,  Mr.  Newcome  does  not  see  their  zigzag,  imoertain  course, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  no  one  drinks  in  Germany,  and  dqplores  the 
degrading  habits  of  his  own  countrypeople.  If  he  went  among  the  natives, 
their  bloated  faces  would  tell  a  different  story ;  and  if  he  lived  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  where  the  police  are  less  strict,  the  shrieks  and  yells  along 
the  road  would  shake  his  belief  in  the  sobriety  of  his  pet  models.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  the  mechanics  and  labouring  men,  but  of  the  students 
and  the  better  orders  generally. 

These  remarks  remind  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  cannot  give  without 
previous  explanation.  You  will  sometimes  meet  a  gang  of  men  along 
the  road  at  work,  or  going  to  and  from  their  task,  under  the  care  of  one 
or  two  armed  policemen.  They  are  dressed  alike  in  jacket,  trousers,  and 
cap,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  of  a  sort  of  cotton  or  coarse  linen.  They 
are  the  prisoners  who  are  hired  out  as  hibourers ;  part  of  their  earnings  is 
appropriated  for  their  support,  but  a  small  sum  is  reserved  for  them  when 
they  are  set  at  liberty.  If  you  look  narrowly  at  their  legs  you  may  see  if 
this  be  their  first  offence  or  not.  Their  trousers  are  fastened  round  the 
ankle  by  strings  of  a  different  colour,  and  every  time  they  go  to  prison 
another  row  of  a  finesh  hue  is  added,  and  they  may  not  tuck  these  decora- 
tions out  of  sight.  Our  landlord  sent  a  set  of  three  men  to  work  about 
our  house ;  some  little  article  was  missing,  and  we  fancied  they  had  got 
hold  of  it.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  our  cook :  **  they  are  not  scamps,  poor 
fellows ;  they  are  only  poachers  or  murderers."  "  Only  a  murderer  I " 
we  exclaimed ;  when  she  explained  that  it  was  all  by  accident  in  a  tips)- 
quarrel.  The  low,  dishonest  fellows  were  never  sent  out,  and  in  oar 
lot  only  two  had  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  another.  That  Teiy  good- 
looking  one,  who  had  won  our  cook's  heart  by  a  compliment,  had  knocked 
down  his  sister  with  a  chair,  she  told  us,  and  the  sister  had  died  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  another  had  run  a  knife  into  a  young  nmn,  but  he  was 
not  sober  when  he  did  it,  and  he  had  got  twelve  months'  hard  labour;  and 
that  other  man,  who  threw  the  tailor  out  of  window,  was  to  have  two 
years,  and  a  month's  hunger  kost — bread  and  water.  But  what  right  had 
the  tailor  to  go  courting  his  mddele  7  They  came  from  her  nei^boor- 
hood ;  and,  to  be  sure,  people  had  grumbled  that  they  didn't  fgtSi  mofe 
punishment ;  but  after  all,  they  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  they'd  been  sober. 
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Now  Anna  is  a  yery  respectable  girl,  and  I  give  her  opinion  as  showing 
the  general  feeling  about  drunkenness  and  its  effects.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  be  more  lax  in  England. 

The  great  sore,  the  prevailing  curse,  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  the 
want  of  honour  and  chastity  in  the  lower  orders ;  and  both — the  latter 
especially — aie  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  faulty  legislation.  In  their 
dread  of  an  over-increase  of  population,  the  Governments  of  the  different 
states  have  thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  the  consequence 
is  that  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  poor  in  their  towns  are  illegitimate.  As 
long  as  a  woman  continues  faithful  to  one  lover,  her  being  the  unmarried 
mother  of  two  or  three  children  does  not  entail  .the  same  degradation  as 
with  us.  *'  It  is  a  pity,  a  misfortune,  a  silly  thing;"  but  it  is  no  more  : 
her  mother,  probably,  did  the  same  thing.  "  You  see  they  can't  marry ;" 
nobody  thinks  anything  of  it,  it  is  such  an  every-day  occurrence.  If  she 
be  in  service,  all  her  mistress's  anxiety  is  to  send  her  back  to  her  own 
parish  before  her  confinement,  or  she — ^the  mistress — will  be  fined.  It  is  too 
common  an  event  for  any  one  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  Here  one  great 
barrier  is  withdrawn ;  from  being  unfortunate  a  giil  soon  becomes  unchaste. 
Sometimes,  when  a  man  has  scraped  together  the  sum  required  by  the 
authorities,  he  will  obtain  their  permission  to  many  for  the  sake  of  legiti- 
matising  his  offspring,  but  this  is  a  rare  event;  more  commonly  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  in  order  to  complete  his  wander  jahr^  and  his  victim  does 
the  best  she  can. 

This  wander  jahr  is  another  ttme-honoured  folly,  which  cannot  too 
soon  be  dropped.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  almost  every  town  excelled 
ia  its  own  particular  art,  a  handicraftsman,  on  finishing  his  apprentice- 
ship, was  obliged,  before  he  could  become  a  master,  to  go  to  the  towns 
renowned  for  his  trade,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  it.  This  was  his 
vicatder  jahr.  Inns  were  then  rare,  money  rarer.  His  journey  must  be 
made  on  foot,  for  there  were  no  conveyances,  and  he  dared  not  carry  much 
about  him,  exposed  as  he  was  to  pillage  from  the  bands  of  some  marauding 
baron,  or  from  the  soldiery  which  then  infested  the  countiy .  The  man  who 
braved  these  dangers  and  hardships  to  learn  his  trade  properly  was  deserving 
all  praise  and  respect.  He  was  not  considered  to  lower  himself  by  asking 
a  night's  hospitality,  or  even  a  slight  gift  to  help  him  on  his  way,  and  they 
were  never  given  grudgingly ;  but  that  this  system  should  continue,  when 
its  necessity  has  long  ceased,  is  absurd.  The  boy  leaves  his  master  and 
his  parents'  control  at  the  very  age  when  both  are  most  necessary  for  him. 
He  straps  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  walks  off,  and  begins  begging  his  way 
from  town  to  town  without  the  slightest  shame  or  hesitation.  In  the  towns 
he  is  obliged  to  work  to  support  himself,  but  he  never  dreams  of  saving. 
He  generally  leads  a  life  of  low  dissipation,  just  keeping  clear  of  the  police. 
He  meets  with  the  worst  associates,  and  all  his  better  principles  are  sapped, 
if  not  destroyed.  When  work  is  slack,  or  he  tires  of  his  present  abode, 
he  trudges  away  to  another  place,  and  recommences  the  same  career>  j 
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It  is  all  very  well  for  poets  and  enthusiastic  writers  to  talk  of  the 
"poof  tired  mechanic,"  and  "  the  simplicity  of  German  manners/'  but  1 
know  what  we  should  say  if  a  healthy,  strong,  well-dressed  man  were  to 
come  begging  to  us  in  England,  with  a  pair  of  boots  hanging  over  a 
bursting  knapsack,  and  perhaps  a  watch-chain  round  his  neck.  They 
will  knock  at  your  door,  if  you  live  out  of  town,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the 
regular  dining  hour,  and  ask,  not  for  a  bit  of  bread,  but  a  dinner. 

I  was  once  called  to  the  drawing-room  to  speak  to  a  "  Herr,"  who 
introduced  himself  as  an  artist.  "  Would  we  like  our  portraits  taken  ?" 
I  regretted  we  had  not  time  for  a  sitting.  "  Would  we  buy  some  views  ?" 
I  was  sorry,  biit  we  were  not  picture  collectors.  "  Well,  then,  would  I 
give  him  something  to  help  him  on  his  way?"  I  offered  him  twopence, 
and  he  took  it. 

The  Germans  themsdves  are  beginning  to  see  the  bad  effects  of  this 
plan,  though  they  continue  to  give  their  kreuzers  from  habit.  The  police 
are  very  strict  with  the  JFander-Burschen,  They  must  not  beg  in  the 
towns,  and  the  gendarmes  constantly  stop  them  on  the  roads  to  examine 
the  boolc  they  are  obliged  to  have  from  their  burgomeister  when  they  b^n 
their  travels,  and  to  take  to  the  police-office  as  soon  as  they  have  found 
work  in  any  place.  Tlien  their  name,  and  that  of  their  present  master,  is 
inscribed  in  it.  They  must  leave  word  if  they  change  their  employer,  and 
must  give  twenty. four  hours'  notice  before  their  book  can  be  returned  on 
quitting  the  town.  If  all  be  not  in  order  when  the  gendarme  meets  them, 
he  makes  them  walk  before  him  to  the  next  prison,  where  they  will  remain 
till  everything  be  set  right.  They  dare  not  refuse  to  obey,  or  attempt  to 
escape  the  policeman,  for  he  always  carries  a  loaded  gun,  and  would  fire 
at  them  at  once. 

Another  task  of  ihe  policeman  in  the  villages  is  to  look  after  lefrac- 
toiy  school  childrch.  Their  being  sent  to  school  is  compulsoiy  on  the 
parents,  who  are  generally  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  their 
children's  labour,  especially  in  summer.  They  want  them  to  gather  wild 
flowers  and  fruit,  which  they  sell  in  the  town,  or  to  collect  wood  for  firing, 
or  dead  leaves,  which  they  use  as  litter ;  and  as  the  schoolmaster  knows 
this,  he  shuts  his  eyes  as  much  as  he  can  to  their  absence;  but  if  it  be 
prolonged  too  far,  he  himself  will  be  fined,  and  so  he  has  to  send  the 
policeman  after  his  missing  scholars.  If  they  have  played  truant,  woe 
betide  them !  If  it  be  their  parents'  fault,  they  will  be  punished  unless 
they  can  produce  some  valid  excuse,  of  which  clergyman,  schoolmaster, 
and  policeman  are  the  judges.  In  this  manner  the  education  of  the  rural 
classes  is  a  very  poor  one ;  they  are  as  ignorant,  or  it  may  be  more  ignorant 
than  our  own  peasantry.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  One  master  has  a  whole 
village  to  teach,  boys  and  girls ;  they  come  to  him  for  about  four  hours  a  day, 
and  are  taught  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  singing.  The  priest  and 
clergyman  come  in  turn  to  give  religious  instruction.  The  schoolmaster 
is  so  badly  paid,  that  he  is  forced  to  eke  out  his  salary  by  giving  private 
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lessons  to  the  riclier  among  his  pupils ;  therefore  he  does  not  tire  himself 
too  much  in  school  hours.  It  is  just  rote-work ;  the  children  pick  up  a 
very  little,  not  enough  to  give  them  any  taste  for  learning,  and  forget  it 
all  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  singing  remains,  and  it  is  pretty  to 
hear  them  singing  in  parts  as  they  stand  at  their  doors  on  a  summer 
erening ;  then  one  b^ns  to  believe  in  travellers'  wonderful  legends  of 
Germany. 

There  is  a  roughness,  too,  a  familiarity  about  the  manners  of  the 
peasantry  and  servants,  which  at  first  amazes,  but  ends  by  annoying  one. 
It  seems  a  good  joke  when  your  new  servant  brings  in  her  knitting,  and 
piepares^to  seat  herself  by  your  lamp,  when  her  day's  work  is  over ;  it 
reminds  one  of  an  old  book,  and  you  tliink  of  a  chatelaine  seated  amid  her 
attendant  damsels ;  but  the  dream  is  dispelled  when  she  addresses  you  as 
"  Mutter,"  and  you  find  this  unsophisticated  creature  anointing  her  tresses 
with  your^  finest  hair  oil.  Hand-shaking,  too,  is  very  common ;  you  do 
not  mind  it  in  the  beginning,  only  it  argues  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  is 
not  always  pleasant,  ahd  then  you  discov^  that  the  peasant  innkeeper  who 
received  you  with  such  a  hearty  grasp  can  charge  just  as  unconscionably 
as  if  he  had  bowed  you  into  his  apeiae  aaal,  and  you  don't  exactly  like  it. 

After  all,  these  are  but  petty  blemishes,  and  I  should  not  have  dwelt 
80  ]ong  on  them  had  I  not  been  provoked  by  the  outrageous  encomiums  of 
p^ple  who  just  rush  through  the  land,  and  only  see  the  outside  of  the 
platter.  That  is  dean  enou^.  The  Russians  are  not  the  only  people  who 
paintjup  their  viUages  to  meet  a  royal  eye.*  It  is  done  nowhere  more 
than  in  Germany.  The  people  are  a  system-building  race.  They  have 
excellent  plans  and  rules  for  everything,  but  they  are  so  shackled  and  tied 
that  it  seems  as  if  all  their  voluntary  efforts  were  endeayours  to  escape 
their  enforced  goodness.  Their  bodies  and  minds  are  less  active  than 
ours,  and  we  have  far  outstripped  them  in  matter-of-fact  civilization. 
While  they  have  been  drawing  up  rules,  we  have  been  working  on  them, 
and  should  retrograde  were  we  to  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  them. 

But  they  have  some  things  which  we  cannot  equal — their  climate  and 
their  bvely  scenery.  May  they  learn  to  enjoy  them  properly,  and  may  a 
^ore  enlai^ed  contact  with  the  world  brush  away  the  cobwebs  which  still 
hang  about  such  places  as  this  dear  little  town, 

E.  O'Haba. 

*  About  six  or  eeven  years  ago,  when  the  Grand  Duke  was  making  a  progress 
^owQ  the  Neckar,  the  buigomeisters  of  the  different  villages  along  its  banks 
^Qod  orders  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  appear  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
wave  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  It  was  added,  that  those  who  had  nothing  but 
^&  to  wear  were  to  stay  at  home  on  pain  of  punishment. 
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It  does  not  matter  to  my  readers  why  I  went  to  Stondiam,  or  why, 
going  for  one  month,  I  should  have  remained  seven.  The  results  of  my 
stay  were,  among  others,  many  curious  impressions  concerning  the  habits 
and  way  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stoneham.  This  little  market  town 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  eastern  counties,  not  six  miles  from  the  seaside ; 
and  the  branch  of  rail  that  has  recently  connected  it  with  a  large  though  not 
lively  city,  has  already  caused  some  innovations  and  improvements.  Still,  to 
the  visitor  from  the  more  wide-awake  south,  Stoneham  seems  sadly  stagnant, 
not  to  say  dull.  Except  on  the  market-day  the  streets  are  deserted ;  and 
here  I  have  added  an  «  too  much,  for  Stoneham  can  only  boast  of  that  one 
street  through  which  the  h^h  road  passes  from  London  to  the  fishing  port 

of  Y ^.     Short  lengths  of  pavement  alternate  with  places  paved  with 

those  round,  slippery,  grey  boulders  that  threaten  to  dislocate  your  ankles, 
and  pinch  your  favourite  corns,  and  beds  of  earth  that  a  little  rain  turns 
into  mud  and  puddles.  Whilst  I  was  there  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which 
of  two  parishes  ought  to  mend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  path,  which 
winter  rains  and  snows  had  sodden  into  bog;  and  even  after  operations 
were  b^;un  they  were  carried  on  so  slowly,  that  you  had  to  walk  over 
various  geological  strata,  of  stones,  chalk,  gravel,  and  sand,  till  the  sur£aoe 
settled  into  a  hard  beaten  truck  of  upper  earth  consistency.  Gas  lamps 
were  few«  and  at  long  inteiTals.  I  am  not  sure  that  these  luxuries  were 
granted  to  the  townsfolk  on  nights  on  which  the  moon  was  warranted  by 
the  almanacks  to  be  at  the  fiill,  but  I  know  that  you  were  perplexed  and 
dazzled  by  sudd^en  changes  from  light  to  darkness,  these  beacons  of  civili- 
zation acting  niheac  after  the  manner  of  will-o'-the-wisps  to  eyes  aocus- 
tomed  to  London  gas  illuminations.  Yet,  with  all  these  shortcomings, 
Stoneham  had  one  building  of  which  to  boast ;  not  a  prison,  not  a  ruin, 
arch,  or  gateway ;  not  a  properly  restored  church,  but  a  market  halL  It 
stood  nearly  "foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,"  new,  whiter  and 
substantial ;  and  its  uses  were  so  nnuiy,  that  I  only  wonder  what  the  towns- 
people had  ever  done  without  it.  There  were  held  the  weekly  6om  markets, 
when  the  street  was  enlivened  by  knots  of  Deuoneis, — ^big,  portly,  and  jolly, 
or  lean  and  grim ;  gigs,  carts,  and  chaises  of  all  styles ;  led  horses,  kicking 
ponies,  and  rough  colts.  Then  the  banker  might  be  seen  smiling  at  his 
door,  as  he  exchanged  news  and  civilities  with  neighbours  come  in  from  a 
distance;  the  inns  woke  up  from  their  five  days'  inactivity,  and  kodlord  and 
landlady  became  realities,  as  they  frothed  the  ale  and  mixed  the  brandy 
and  water;  and  the  doctor's  wife  laid  out  her  hospitable  tea-table  at  five 
o'clock,  and  welcomed  her  husband's  patients  with  a  smile  across  her  best 
silver  tea  service.  Once  a  week  in  that  invaluable  town-hall  the  good  pastor 
held  a  short  service  in  the  winter  months,  when  long  evenings  gave  leisure 
to  many  a  man  to  devote  an  hour  to  serious  thought.    The  gaa  gave  both 
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wannth  and  light,  the  hencikM  were  ranged  so  aa  beet  to  aocommodate 
sight  and  hearing,  whilst  a  criflaaon  cloth  coyeied  one  of  the  busineaa 
desks,  and  transfonned  it  into  an  excellent  extempore  pulpit.  A  hymn, 
the  liitany,  a  short  prayer,  a  brief  and  pithy  exposition  of  some  parable, 
followed  by  another  hymn,  closed  the  serrioe,  attended  by  some  forty 
men,  women,  and  young  people,  who  felt  well  repaid  for  the  e£fort  of 
leaving  the  warm  fireside  for  the  short  trudge  through  mire,  or  snow,  or 
keen  frosty  air,  as  the  case  might  be.  Here  the  young  Tolunteeis  were 
dnlled,  and  here  they  met  to  march  along  the  high  road  to  fife  and  drum ; 
here  were  held  the  occasional  missionary  meeting,  or  concert,  Christy's 
Minatrels,  or  itinerant  play,  display  of  magie  lantern,  4xr  other  wandering 
exhibition ;  but  the  glory  of  all  were  the  Penny  Eeadings.  In.  -many  a 
like  oooBtry  town  the  practice  has  now  obtained  of  holding  these  readings 
weekly  or  fortnightly ;  a  plan  devised  by  kind-hearted  mm,  who  longed  to 
see  some  rival  to  the  publie-house  held  ouft  to  the  workiiig  classes,  who 
diuring  the  four  or  fire  winter  months  have  many  idle  houm  upon  their 
hands.  The  plan  answered  very  well  on  the  whole  at  Stondiam,  and  will 
do  ao  wherever  a  few  intelligefit  heads  and  kindly  tempers  bestir  them- 
selves to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  infuse  a  good  tone  into  the 
sdectaona,  and  divert  in  the.  bc^ginning  anything  like  ill  ^Beliag  or  rivalry 
into  a  peaceful  channel.  On  inquiry  I  learnt  the  folhnmg  facts  from  one 
of  the  residents  of  Stoneham.  The  readings  were  first  establiahed  theve  in 
1860,  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  having  met  to  talk  the  matter  over  and 
give  it  shape.  It  was  resolved  to  give  a  series  of  readings  aaee  a  week, 
at  the  ohaige  of  one  penny  for  aduussion.  In  many  places  threepenee 
is  eharged  fw  front  seats,  and  this  is  deairabtle  in  laige  towns.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  eacamine  the  sulbjects  proposed  U^  be  read,  with 
power  to  r^ect  what  was  deemed  UBSiiitable.  The  attendaBse  varied  from 
160  to  300  or  400,  out  of  a  population  of  only  1,200.  Dry  subjects  were 
avoided,  though  information  given  in  a  popular  fonn  w«s  intenqpeoad  with 
more  amusing  matter,  and  the  last  piece  read  was  always  of  a  nature  cal- 
culated to  send  the  audience  home  in  good  humour.  The  tKftdespeople 
attended  largely,  and  there  were  some  mechanics^  and  some  labouzen 
with  their  mves  among  them.  The  aristocratic  fipont  seats,  at.  thxaep«»ee« 
were  chififly  occupied  by  the  higher  dasses,  who  enoouraged  the  movemaat. 
Mosic  was  thought  desirable  to  vssy  the  sound  to  the.  ear;  A  ehaimian 
was  appointed  who  introduced  the  readers,  and  on  the  first  night  of  the 
readings  he  delivered  a  short  address,  stating  their  object,  and  inviting 
assistance  ficom  other  gentlemen ;  for  the  pubUo,  we  know,  like  variety  and 
novdty,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good  staff  of  readers.  No  extract 
was  to  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  length.  Among  the  authors,  I  find,  on 
refening  to  some  (k  the  programmes,  were  the  naiaaa  of  the  author  of 
"  a>B  Ingoldsby  Legends/'  Grabbe,  Byron,  Owen.  Brock,  Burice,  A.  Fon- 
bknqiie,  Macaulay,  Turner,  Bev.  B.  Power,  Howitt,  Blomfield,  with 
sdeetions  from  the  ComhiU  Me^aame,  Temple  Bar,  -^fi^^  ^ottr,  aiid> 
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Chambers'  miscelkiiies.    The  programmes  for  the  eyening  were  printed  on 
gay  coloured  papers,  and  widely  distributed.    I  copy  one  as  a  sample : — 

Programme  of  the  Public  Keadings  at  tbe  Market  Hall,  Stonebam. 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  18.   To  commence  at  Seven  o'clock,  and  conclude  at  Nine. 
Admiaaion— One  Penny. 
Subject.  Author, 

"Benbow"  Crabbe. 

*  *  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk  "     Burke. 

*  *  OUver  Twist  in  the  Workhouse  "         Dickens. 

"The  Rescue"       Brock. 

Music. 

Our  readers  comprised  the  banker,  and  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  place, 
two  schoolmasters,  several  upper  tradesmen,  and  sometimes  a  few  of  the 
lower.  Now  and  then  a  visitor  at  the  place,  or  some  notoriety  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  would  "  draw  "  the  house.  On  the  platform  on  which 
the  reader  stood,  sat  a  few  of  the  committee ;  and  at  one  end  was  seated  the 
Stonebam  band,  consisting  of  two  or  three  fiddles,  a  violoncello,  a  flute, 
and  some  brass  wind  instrument.  Truth  forbids  me  to  say  that  the  native 
talent  produced  anything  like  pleasure  to  any  musical  ear.  I  have  seldom 
heard  a  street  band  produce  such  vile  discords,  or  persist  so  resolutely  in 
breaking  the  time.  As  for  the  music  performed,  whether  it  consisted  of 
old  hymn  tunes  dressed  up  into  airs,  or  the  efforts  of  united  native  talent 
at  composition,  or  the  odds  and  ends  of  some  unknown  music  belonging  to 
some  equally  extinct  play,  it  was  aUke  without  aim,  time,  or  tune.  The  in- 
struments could  never  agree  in  pitch,  though  they  went  through  the  fiction 
of  being  tuned ;  the  fiddles  screeched  and  screamed  triumphantly  in  the 
treble,  whilst  the  elderly  violoncello  slowly  and  equally  grunted  his  part  a 
bar  or  more  behind;  the  brass  instrument  puffed  away  at  notes  that  sometimes 
would  not  come  at  all,  and  sometimes  came  all  at  once  with  a  rush ;  whilst 
the  flute  "obligato,"  like  a  peacemaker,  sometimes  sided  with  one  part, 
sometimes  with  another,  though,  alas  I  failing  to  produce  harmony.  Great 
was  my  relief  when  a  few  simultaneous  scrapes  announced  that  the  torture 
for  the  time  being  was  over.  Often,  however,  a  soiig  took  tbe  place  of 
this  music ;  for  two  young  mechanics  in  the  place  possessed  very  sweet 
tenor  and  alto  voices ;  and  being  very  popular,  silence  ensued  when  tbej 
stood  up  to  sing,  together  or  separately,  some  one  of  the  many  sweet  airs 
which  have  been  given  us  by  those  public  benefactors,  though  unseen  com- 
posers, who  must  be  oollM^ively  mentioned  as  Christy's  Minstiels,  or 
Ethiopian  serenaders.  These  pauses  rested  the  readers,  and  at  least  gn- 
tiiied  the  performers  themselves.  On  one  occasion  two  young  ladies,  stay- 
ing with  friends,  kindly  acceded  to  their  host's  wishes,  and  pUyed  a  series 
of  duets  on  the  piano,  the  music  being  both  grave  and  gay,  to  suit  the 
subjects  of  the  readings.  In  other  towns  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ama- 
teurs thus  to  assist  in  amusing  the  audience  by  their  musical  talent,  and  to 
promote  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  hearers  and  more  educated  performers. 
Dickens  was  of  course  the  mpst  popular  writer,  and  na  erening  passed 
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without  one  or  more  comic  or  pathetic  passages  chosen  from  his  works. 
Hood's  poems  were  al^  frequently  resorted  to.  Campbell,  Scott,  and 
Hemans  had  a  share  of  notice.  The  Spectator  furnished  more  than  one 
paper,  cleverly  contrasted  with  our  modem  fashions  and  customs  by  para- 
graphs from  the  papers  or  magazines.  AU  the  Year  Bomtd  was  &  good  text- 
book, and  now  and  then  an  allegory  of  more  sober  meaning  was  listened  to. 
For  the  style  of  the  readers  I  cannot  say  much.  One  pitched  his  voice  too 
high,  and  one  too  low ;  nervousness  spoiled  one  reader,  and  affectation 
another.  One  speaker  dropped  his  h's,  another  constantly  mispronounced 
the  long  and  hard  words.  But  the  effort  to  please  always  disarmed  criti- 
cism, and  I  only  remember  one  occasion  on  which  a  little  shoemaker,  in 
trying  to  give  great  expression  to  a  poem  representing  a  widow's  courtship, 
contrived  to  be  downright  vulgar.  In  the  year  of  my  visit  to  Stoneham, 
the  Christmas  readings  were  postponed,  from  a  feeling  of  respect  to  the  sad 
national  loss  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
universal  deep  sorrow  shown  at  the  time,  even  in  this  out-of-the-way  town. 
Mourning  of  some  kind  was  general  even  among  the  poor,  and  only  one 
shop  remained  open  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  during  the  time  of  the  ser- 
vice :  the  Badical  tradesman  who  kept  Ids  shutters  down  was  not,  however, 
looked  on  with  a  favourable  eye,  in  consequence  of  thus  confusing  a  prin- 
ciple with  a  feeling.  When  the  appropriate  set  of  readings  did  come  off 
a  fortnight  later,  they  were  well  received ;  the  celebration  of  the  season, 
though  damped  by  what  had  occurred,  having  still  left  a  genial  warmth 
behind.  I  do  not  quite  recall  any  of  the  tales  but  one,  though  all  taught 
the  lesson  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  generosity  and  kindly  deeds.  I  was 
<H)e  of  a  party  from  the  doctor's  house,  a  man  universally  beloved  and 
esteemed,  but  whose  busy  life  could  seldom  afford  even  an  hour's  recrea- 
tion from  professional  pursuits.  Several  young  people  and  children 
were  chaperoned  by  the  friendly  governess  and  myself,  and  the  dear  house- 
mother had  made  an  effort  to  accompany  us.  The  last  reading  was  a  tale 
taken  from  the  Welcome  Guest,  the  exact  title  of  which  I  forget.  The 
leader  was  a  schoolmaster,  short,  sallow,  with  black,  bushy  hair,  brows,  and 
heard.  The  tale  was  of  three  poor  West  Indians  left  at  school,  when  the 
others  had  gone  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays ;  and  we  were  fascmated 
from  the  first  by  the  deep,  hollow  tones  with  which  the  reader  commenced 
in  these  words, — "  All  the  otAer  boys."  Those  words  often  ring  yet  in  my 
^^^,  with  the  peculiar  stress  on  "  otAer"  that  made  them  a  sort  of  "  house- 
hold words  "  for  weeks  in  that  happy  family  with  whom  I  then  dwelt.  The 
tale  went  on  to  relate  how  the  doctor  having  marshalled  the  three  victims 
to  the  usual  service  in  a  cold  church,  they  were  transported  into  the  seventh 
heaven  by  an  invitation  given  and  accepted  for  them  by  the  doctor,  to  re- 
turn and  dine  with  a  worthy  old  lieutenant  and  his  pretty  daughter,  who 
aincerdy  pitied  their  lone  homdessness.  Their  drive  in  the  dog-cart  through 
^  brisk  winter  air;  the  aspect  of  the  house,  filled  with  curiosities  from  all 
Pvts  of  the  worid;  and  still  more  the  appewanoe  of  the  dinner,  consisting 
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of  all  approved  Christmas  delicacies,  and  the  libend  sapplies  lavished  on 
them,  are  related  with  infinite  spirit ;  and  the  further  aooonnt  of  the  effect 
upon  the  happy  boys  of  the  generous  host's  wine,  their  oonseqneiit  loss  of 
the  sense  of  time,  place,  and  distance,  their  half-unoonsoioiis  return  to 
school,  and  the  honors  of  the  next  morning's  feelings  on  awakening,  and 
the  necessary  dosing  and  scolding,  are  detailed  with  a  humour  which  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  reader's  grave  tones,  which  gave  to  the  fun  the 
contrast  that  might  be  presented  by  a  sentimental  bear  or  dancing  elephant. 
On  dispersing  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  which  was  loudly  applauded,  we 
talked  it  over  with  great  relish,  when  the  dear  mother,  on  our  lam^ting 
the  absence  of  the  amiable,  social  doctor,  suddenly  exclaimed,  '*  Why  should 
we  not  prevail  on  Mr.  Shaw  to  come  back  with  us,  and  read  it  to  him  after 
tea  ?  " — ^that  cheerful  meal  having  waited  our  return.  Instantly  the  two  lads 
set  off  afler  Mr.  Shaw,  with  a  polite  and  pressing  request ;  we  hurried  home 
to  prepare  the  dear  master,  who,  in  slippered  ease,  was  nodding  over  his 
paper ;  the  mother  made  tea  and  ordered  coffee,  we  took  off  our  wraps,  and 
in  ten  minutes  were  welcoming  Mr.  Shaw,  who,  solemnly  pleased,  was 
crunching  toast  and  sipping  a  strong  decoction  of  the  best  mocha.  Little 
bursts  of  delight  and  whispers  of  favourite  bits  among  the  young  ones 
having  been  crushed  by  the  elders,  lest  papa  should  hear  too  soon ;  and 
much  havoc  having  been  made  among  the  viands,  and  the  tea  and  coffee 
pots  drained ;  the  cravings  of  nature  after  two  hours'  patient  listening  were 
appeased;  and  all  our  party  being  settled  comfortably  round  the  fire, 
the  little  ones  snug  in  loving  arms,  the  elders  watching  expectantly  the 
dear  master's  face,  whidi  had  assumed  an  expression  half  suspicious, 
half  cynical,  Mr.  Shaw  very  good-naturedly  again  began,  in  sepulchral 
voice,  "  All  the  other  boys,"  and  gave  us  the  whole  tale  once  more,  whilst 
our  delight  in  watching  the  growing  interest  expressed  in  the  doctor's  face, 
and  his  thorough  and  hearty  amusement  at  the  droll  parts,  oosed  out  in  sly 
pinches  and  squeezes  of  the  hand,  and  interohaaged  looks.  I  can  only  say 
the  round  of  applause  given  to  Mr.  Shaw  at  its  conokision  was  as  genuine 
as  that  at  the  room  previously,  and  he  acknowledged  it  by  the  grimmest  of 
smiles  and  bows.  All  had  then  something  to  say  in  praise  of  this  or  that 
part  of  the  description,  and  with  this  genuine  tribute  to  the  magic  speil  of 
talent  ended  that  day,  and  that,  to  me,  never  to  be  forgotten  Penny 
Beading. 
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PART  in. — ON  DINING  WELL,    AND    GIVING   GOOD   DINNERS. 

That  genial  gastronome  and  active  police  magistrate,  Thomas  Walker, 
was  wont  to  expatiate  very  pleasantly  on  the  art  of  dining  well  and  giving 
good  dinners.  It  was  clearly  his  favourite  study,  and  he  dignified  it  by  the 
name  of  arUtology  (for  dinner  is  ariston,  in  the  Greek),  and  caUed  those 
who  studied  it  arutolo^UU.  This  valuable  art  the  worthy  justiciary  and 
discriminating  Amphitryon  was  wont  to  expound  with  such  extent  of 
knowledge,  such  comprehensiveness  of  view,  such  soundness  of  principle, 
and  delicacy  of  taste,  that  in  his  prandial — ay,  and  post-prandial — aphor- 
isms  we  think  we  may  safely  rank  him  on  a  par  with  his  contemporary 
jurisconsult  and  aristologist,  the  elegant  and  erudite  BriUat-Savarin. 

If,  among  the  twenty  golden  maxims  which  served  the  latter  as  *'  pro- 
legomena "  to  his  varied  disquisitions  on  good  cheer,  and,  as  he  affirmed, 
formed  an  eternal  basis  for  the  science  of  gastronomy,  we  willingly  endorse 
the  fourth, — "  IHs^moi  ce  que  iu  manges,  je  te  dirai  ce  que  tu  es;"  and  the 
eighteenth, — "  Celui  qui  refoU  9es  amis  et  ne  donne  aucun  soin  personnel  au 
repas  qui  leur  ed prepare  n'estpas  digne  d' avoir  des  amis,**  no  less  readily  and 
fully  do  we  admit  the  truth  of  our  worthy  magistrate's  dictum, — "  Anybody 
can  dine,  but  very  few  know  how  to  dine  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
quantity  of  health  and  enjoyment."  Now,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  in  these  remarks,  and  as  they  agree  in  spirit  with  Lord  Chester- 
field's well-known  axiom,  that  "  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,'*  we  presume  that  no  one  will  deny  that  dining  well  is 
amongst  the  things  worth  doing  occasionally  ;  at  least,  so  thought  Thomas 
Walker,  and  we  must  confess  ourselves  charmed  and  instructed  with  many 
of  the  naive  and  "Original"  revelations  made  of  his  domestic  habits,  of  the 
care  he  took  with  his  diet,  and  of  the  extraordinary'  success  with  which 
tbat  care  was  attended.  It  was  well  remarked  the  other  day,  of  this  quaint 
atid  entertaining  writer,*  that  "he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
invalid,  but  be  wished  for  more  than  what  most  men  call  health.  He 
wished  for  radiant,  beaming,  perpetual  health,  and  he  thought  he  had  found 
the  secret."  So  he  wrote  a  careful  and  accurate  account  of  all  he  ate  and 
drank,  how  he  had  it  cooked  and  served,  in  what  order  he  partook  of  the 
dishes  that  ministered  to  his  well-being,  and  what  was  the  theory  by  which 
they  were  each  made  to  balance  and  supplement  the  other.  And  he  tells 
^  that  he  at  last  got  into  so  perfect  and  almost  unearthly  a  state  of 
health,  that  "  all  impurity  fell  off  from  him,  that  his  skin  could  not  be 
dirtied,  even  if  he  did  not  wash  it,  and  that  his  corns  faded  away  like 
ghosts  at  dawn."     In  order,  therefore,  that  our  experience  may  prove  as 

•  Saturday  Bemcw.  "  The  Search  aft»r  Health.'^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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pleasant  and  satisfactory  as  his  own,  we  will  discuss  a  few  of  his  peptic 
precepts  on  the  important  subject  of  dining  well. 

Let  us  first  take  the  following  three  kinds  of  dinners  : — solitary  dinners, 
every-day  social  dinners,  and  set  dinners ;  all  three  involving  the  considera- 
tion of  cheer,  and  the  last  two  of  society  also ;  and  see  what  has  been  said 
and  what  can  further  be  said  on  this  triple  division  of  prandial  refection. 

Solitary  dinners,  we  are  cautioned,  are,  for  good  reasons,  to  be  dis- 
countenanced ;  and,  therefore,  the  briefer  we  discuss  that  branch  of  the 
subject  the  better.  "  Solitary  dinners,"  remarks  our  worthy  police  magis- 
trate, "  I  think  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because  solitude 
tends  to  produce  thought,  and  thought  tends  to  tim  suspension  of  the  digesiitc 
powers.  When,  however,  dining  alone  is  necessary,  the  mind  should  be 
disposed  to  cheerfulness  by  a  previous  interval  of  relaxation  from  whatever 
has  seriously  occupied  the  attention,  and  by  directing  it  to  some  agreeable 
object."*  Mr.  Walker,  unfortunately,  did  not  go  on  to  define  the  class  of 
agreeable  objects  he  points  to ;  but  Theodore  Hook,  the  famous  diner-out, 
when  surprised  one  evening  in  his  arm-chair  two  or  three  hours  after  dinner, 
is  reported  to  have  apologized  by  saying,  "  When  one  is  alone,  the  bottle 
does  come  round  so  often."  It  was  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  we  believe,  who, 
being  asked  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  Have  you  finished  all  that  port  [three 
bottles]  without  assistance  ?"  answered,  "  Nay,  not  quite  that ;  I  had  the 
assistance  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira."  To  return  to  his  Worship,  touching  social 
dinners — the  pleasantest  of  the  whole  category — he  truly  remarks,  "  As  con- 
tent ought  to  be  an  accompaniment  to  every  meal,  punctuality  is  essential, 
and  the  diner  and  the  dinner  should  be  ready  at  the  same  time.  A  chief 
maxim  on  dining  with  comfort  is  to  have  what  you  want  when  you  want 
it.  It  is  ruinous  to  have  to  wait  for  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  and 
to  have  the  little  additions  brought  when  what  they  belong  to  is  half 
or  entirely  finished.  To  avoid  this,  a  little  foresight  is  good ;  and,  by  way 
of  instance,  it  is  sound  practical  philosophy  to  have  mustard  wi  the  table  before 
tJte  arrival  of  toasted  cheese.  This  very  omission  has  caused  as  many  small 
vexations  in  the  world  as  would,  by  this  time,  make  a  mountain  of  misen*. 
Indeed,  I  recommend  an  habitual  consideration  of  what  adjuncts  will  be 
required  to  the  main  matters ;  and  I  think  an  attention  to  this,  on  the  part 
of  females,  might  often  be  preventive  of  sour  looks,  and  cross  words,  and 
their  anti-conjugal  consequences.  There  are  not  only  the  usual  adjuncts, 
but,  to  those  who  have  anything  of  a  genius  for  dinners,  little  additions 
will  sometimes  suggest  themselves,  which  give  a  sort  of  poetry  to  a  repast, 
and  please  the  palate  to  the  promotion  of  the  health." 

Touching  "set"  dinners,  perhaps  the  impatient  reader  may  ask, 
How  is  a  meal  to  be  regulated  in  this  present  year  of  grace  (1864),  in 
order  to  unite  all  things  requisite  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  festive 
board  ?     On  this  head,  Brillat-Savarin  is  singularly  oracular  and  complete. 

•  "The  Original"    Last  edition.      ^  . 
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"  1.  Let  the  number  of  your  guests  not  exceed  twelve,  that  the  con- 
versation may  be  constantly  general. 

"  2.  Let  them  be  so  selected  that  their  pursuits  shall  be  varied,  their 
tastes  analogous,  and  with  such  points  of  contact  that  there  shall  be  no 
necessity  for  the  odious  formality  of  introductions. 

"3.  Let  the  dining-room  be  amp]y  and  luxuriously  lighted,*  the  table- 
cloth remarkably  clean,  and  the  temperature  at  from  60**  to  fiS'Pahrenheit. 

"  4.  Let  the  men  be  clever  without  pretension,  the  women  agreeable 
without  too  much  coquetry. 

"5.  Let  the  dishes  be  exceedingly  choice,  but  limited  in  number ;  and 
the  wines  of  the  first  quality,  each  in  its  degree. 

"  6.  Let  the  order  of  progression  be — ^for  the  first  (the  dishes),  from 
the  most  substantial  to  the  lightest ;  and  for  the  second  (the  wines),  from 
the  lightest  to  the  fullest  bodied. 

"  7.  Let  there  be  no  haste  throughout  the  meal,  dinner  being  the  last 
business  of  the  day ;  and  let  the  guests  consider  themselves  as  travellers 
who  ought  to  arrive  together  at  the  same  destination. 

"8.  Let  the  coflfee  be  hot,  and  the  liqueurs  chosen  by  the  master. 

"  9.  Let  the  drawing-room  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  card-playing 
for  those  who  prefer  it,  and  also  space  enough  for  post-prandial  colloquy. 

"  10.  Let  the  party  be  retained  by  the  charms  of  society,  and  animated 
by  the  hope  that  the  evening  will  not  pass  without  some  ulterior  enjoyment. 

"11.  Let  the  tea  be  not  too  strong,  let  the  toast  be  scientifically 
buttered,  and  the  punch  carefully  prepared. 

"  12.  Let  no  retreat  commence  before  eleven^  but  let  everybody  be  in 
bed  by  twelve." 

If  any  one  has  been  present  at  a  repast  uniting  these  twelve  requisites, 
he  may  boast  of  having  assisted  at  his  own  apotheosis.  We  thus  learn 
that  the  highest  pleasure  of  the  table  is  realized  when  the  cheer  is  good, 
the  wiue  genuine,  the  society  well  chosen,  and  the  time  sufficient  for 
enjoyment  of  the  whole. 

After  propounding  these  philo?ophic  generalities,  the  practical  question 
^  naturally  arise — ^to  fteoffam  hosts  in  particular,  if  not  to  others  about  to 
start  in  the  social  circle  as  dinner  givers, — ^What  sort  of  dishes,  mutatis 
mutandis,  go  to  the  composition  of  "  a  good  social  feed  "  ? — ^perhaps  the 
best  of  all  dinners.  An  expert  in  aristology,  the  late  accomplished  Earl  of 
Dudley,  said,  "  A  good  soup,  a  small  turbot,  a  neck  of  venison,  ducklings 
^th  green  peas,  or  chicken  with  asparagus,  and  apricot  tart,  is  a  dinner 
fit  for  an  emperor,  when  he  cannot  get  a  better."  The  experience  of  most 
people  who  have  attained  the  mezzo  cammin  delta  vita  will  admit  the  sound 
and  practical  judgment  of  that  hospitable  peer.  To  insure  a  well-dressed 
<Hnncr,  provide  enough,  but  beware  of  the  common  practice  of  having  too 

*  "II  lame  graucle,  et  alto,  e  non  troppo  potente,  sank  queUo  che  render^ 
Ic  p;irticole  del  corpi  molto  grate."—"  Lcmiardo  da  Vinci,*'  ^  ^ 
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much.  The  table  had  much  better  appear  bare  than  crowded  with  dishes 
not  wanted,  or  such  as  will  become  cold  before  they  are  partaken  of.  In 
the  ordinary  run  of  families,  the  smaller  the  dinner  the  better  will  be  the 
chance  of  its  being  well  cooked.  Plain  dinners  are  often  spoiled  by  the 
addition  of  delicacies ;  for  so  much  time  is  consumed  in  dressing  the  latter, 
that  the  more  simple  cooking  is  neglected.  The  elements,  indeed,  of  a 
good  meal  are  fewer  than  is  generally  supposed.  Our  "  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,"  the  metropolitan  magistrate,  observes  that  "  common  soup, 
made  at  home,  fish  of  little  cost,  any  joints,  the  cheapest  vegetables,  some 
happy  and  inexpensive  introduction  (as  aiinely  dressed  crab,  or  a  pudding), 
provided  everything  is  good  in  quality,  and  the  dishes  are  well  dressed, 
and  served  hot  and  in  succession  with  their  adjuncts,  wiU  insure  a  quantity 
of  enjoyment  which  no  one  needs  be  afraid  to  offer.'' 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  present  arrangement  of  a  dinner-table  is 
thus  forcibly  illustrated : — 

"  See  a  small  party  with  a  dish  of  fish  at  each  end  of  the  table,  and 
four  silver  covers  unmeaningly  starving  at  the  sides,  whilst  everything  per- 
taining to  the  fish  comes,  even  with  the  best  attendance,  provokingly 
lagging,  one  thing  after  another,  so  that  contentment  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  all  this  is  done  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  the  most  cod- 
venient  plan  I  This  is  an  utter  fallacy.  The  only  convenient  plan  is,  to 
have  everything  actually  upon  the  table  that  is  wanted  at  the  same  time, 
and  nothing  else :  as,  for  example,  for  a  party  of  eight,  turbot  and  salmon, 
with  doubles  of  each  of  the  adjuncts,  lobster  sauce,  cucumbers,  yonng 
potatoes,  cayenne,  and  ch^  vinegar ;  and  let  the  guests  assist  one  another, 
which,  with  such  an  arrangement,  they  could  do  with  perfect  ease." 

In  what  he  says  as  to  mutual  help  at  social  repasts,  we  most  heartily 
concur.  Among  the  practices  which  interfere  with  comfort  are  attendants 
handing  round  vegetables,  and  helping  wine  to  the  company.  State,  without 
the  machinery  of  state,  is  of  all  states  the  worst.  Mr.  Walker  relates  that 
he  once  received  a  severe  frown  from  a  lady  at  the  head  of  her  table,  next 
to  whom  he  was  sitting,  because  he  offered  to  take  some  fish  from  her,  to 
which  she  had  helped  him,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  could  be  handed  to 
him  by  her  one  servant.  It  may  account  for  the  popularity  of  "  bachelors' 
dinners,"  that  there  is  an  absence  of  form  from  them. 

To  order  dinner  well  is  a  matter  of  invention  and  combination.  It 
invdves  novelty,  simplicity,  and  taste;  whereas,  in  the  generality  of 
dinners,  there  is  no  character  but  that  of  dull  routine,  according  to  tbe 
season.  The  same  things  are  seen  everywhere  at  the  same  season ;  and  as 
the  rules  for  providing  limit  the  range  very  much,  there  are  a  great  many 
good  things  which  never  make  their  appearance  at  all,  and  a  great  many 
others  which,  being  served  in  a  fixed  order,  are  seldom  half  enjoyed. 

In  entertaining  those  who  are  in  a  different  class  from  ourselves,  it  is 
expedient  to  provide  for  them  what  they  are  least  used  to,  and  that  which 
we  are  most  in  the  way  of  procuring  of  superior  quality.     Many  people, 
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from  their  ooxmeetion  witk  foreign  countries  and  with  different  parts  of 
their  own,  are  enaliled  to  command,  with  ease  to  themselves,  what  ajre 
interestiDg  rarities  to  others ;  and  one  sure  way  to  entertain  with  effect  is 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  those  with  whom  we  deal  for  the 
supply  of  the  table. 

To  illnstrate  precept  by  example,  in  order  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  this  way  in  modem  times,  we  will  give  Lady  Morgan's  sketch  of  a 
reckercM  social  dinner  by  Car^me,  at  Baron  Bothschild's  villa,  some  years 
since,  and  to  which  celebrated  ckef  Miladi  was  introduced,  she  tells  us,  at 
her  own  request,  by  her  hostess,  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; — an  affect* 
ing  and  instructive  interview,  no  doubt* — ^the  cordon  bleu  joining  the  circle 
in  the  sahn  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  did  not  hear  the  announcement  of  '  Madame  eat  servie*  without 
emotion.  We  proceeded  to  the  dining-room — ^not,  as  in  England,  by  the 
printed  orders  of  the  '  Eed  Book,'  but  by  the  law  of  the  courtesy  of  nations, 
whose  only  distinctions  are  made  in  favour  of  the  greatest  strangers.  The 
evening  waa  extremely  sultry,  and  in  spite  of  Venetian  blinds  and  open 
verandahs,  the  apartments  through  which  we  passed  were  exceedingly 
dose.  A  dinner  in  the  largest  of  them  thosatened  much  inconvenience 
&om  the  heat ;  but  on  this  score  there  was  no  ground  for  apprehaiaion. 
The  dining-room  stood  apart  from  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  orange  trees. 
It  was  an  elegant  oblong  pavilion  of  Grecian  marble,  refireshed  by  fountains 
that  shot  in  air  through  scintilkting  streams ;  and  the  table,  covered  with 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  dessert,  emitted  no  odour  that  was  not  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  fireshness  of  the  seene  and  fervour  of  the  season. 
No  burnished  gold  reflected  the  glaring  sunset,  no  brilliant  silver  dazzled 
the  eyes;  porcelain,  beyond  the  price  of  all  precious  metals,  by  its  beauty 
and  fragility,  every  plate  a  picture,  cons<»ted  with  the  general  character  of 
sumptuous  simplicity  which  reigned  over  the  whole,  and  showed  how  well 
the  masters  of  the  feast  had  consulted  the  genius  of  the  place  in  alL 

"  To  do  justice  to  the  science  and  research  of  a  diimer  so  served  would 
squire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  equal  to  that  which  produced  it;  its 
character,  however,  was,  that  it  was  in  season ;  that  it  was  up  to  its  time ; 
that  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  that  there  was  no  jterruqtie  in  its  com- 
position, no  trace  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  a  single  dish ;  no  high- 
spieed  sauces,  no  dark  brown  gravies,  no  flavour  of  cayenne  and  allspice, 
no  tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut  pickle,  no  visible  agency  of  those  vulgar 
elements  of  ooddng  of  the  good  old  times — ^fire  and  water.  Distillations 
of  the  most  delicate  riands,  extracted  in  silver  dews,  with  chemical  pre- 
cision,— 

*  On  tepid  clouds  of  rising  steam,'  ^ 

formed  the  fond  of  all.    Eveby  meat  psxsented  its  own  natural 

^&OMA ;  imiBY  VEGETABLE  ITS  OWN  SHADE  OF  YEBDUBE.      The  moyonese 

^&a  fried  in  ice  (like  Ninon's  description  of  Sevigne's  heart) ;  and  the  tem- 
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pered  chill  of  the  plombiere  (which  held  the  place  of  the  eternal  fondu  and 
scn^ta  of  our  English  tables)  anticipated  the  stronger  shock,  and  broke 
it,  of  the  exquisite  avakmche,  which,  with  the  hue  and  odour  of  fresh- 
gathered  nectarines,  satisfied  every  sense,  and  dissipated  every  coarser 
flavour. 

*'  With  less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition  of  this  dinner,  men 
have  written  epic  poems ;  and  if  crowns  were  distributed  to  cooks  as  to 
actors,  the  wreaths  of  Pasta  or  Sontag  (divine  as  they  are)  were  never  more 
fairly  won  than  the  laurel  which  should  have  graced  the  brow  of  Careme 
.  for  this  specimen  of  the  intellectual  perfection  of  an  art,  the  standard  and 
gauge  of  modem  civilization.  Cruelty,  violence,  and  barbarism  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  men  who  fed  upon  the  tough  fibres  of  half-dressed 
oxen ;  humanity,  knowledge,  and  refinement  belong  to  the  living  generation, 
whose  tastes  and  temperance  are  regulated  by  the  science  of  such  philoso- 
phers as  Careme,  and  such  Amphitryons  as  his  employers  !" 

Brava,  Miladi  I  most  elegant  and  admirable  criticism  of  a  perfect  repast 
by  a  perfect  cook.  But  what  does  she  mean,  though,  by  "  No  dark  brown 
gravies"  ?  Does  she  really  mean  to  say  that  Careme  was  guilty  of  that  worst 
of  modern  heresies,  a  service  made  up  of  entries  blondes,  a  tasteless,  soul- 
less monotony  of  white  ?  Then,  flavour  of  cayenne  and  aUspice  I  tmcture 
of  catsup  and  walnut  pickle  I  To  avoid  such  atrocities  made  a  feature  in 
the  glory  of  a  Careme  I 

The  social  element,  as  it  is  the  highest,  so  it  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  secure  on  every  occasion  of  a  set  dinner ;  for  these  things  have  their 
lucky  chances,  as  well  as  most  other  human  affairs.  If  the  manner  of 
presiding  at  a  tea-table  among  the  Chinese  is  an  art  punctiliously  adhered 
to  by  that  curious  and  persistent  people,  with  its  principles,  rules,  and 
instructions ;  a  fortiori,  every  nation  that  prides  itself  upon  its  superior 
civilization  should  have  a  code  wherewith  to  regulate  the  usages  of  the 
table,  and  daily  keep  it  in  practice.  "  Good  manners,"  says  Dean  Swift, 
"  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse :  whoever 
makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  man  in  the  company." 
''Perfect  good  breeding,"  remarked  that  ursa  major  of  literature,  Dr. 
Johnson — and  who,  by  the  way,  did  not  always  practise  what  he  preached, 
— **  consists  in  having  no  particular  mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  genend 
elegance  of  manners."  The  courtesy  and  obliging  disposition  of  "  the 
bald  first  Caesar "  (by  whom,  remember,  we  are  termed  barbari)  were 
notorious,  and  iUustrated  in  anecdotes  which  survived  for  generations  in 
Bome.  Dining  on  one  occasion  at  a  table  where  the  servants  had,  inad- 
vertently, for  salad  oil,  furnished  coarse  lamp  oil,  Csesar  would  not  allow 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  point  out  the  mistake  to  their  host,  for  fear  of 
shocking  him  too  much  by  exposing  the  mistake.  Good  nature  is  ever 
the  basis  of  genuine  good  manners. 

Christmas  and  good  cheer  in  England  are  convertible  teims. 
Long  may  they  be  so  !     What  would  jolly,  rosy  John  Bull  be  without  his 
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"  cakes  aud  ale  "  ?  It  is  possible,  however,  to  hare  too  mucb  of  a  good 
thing  on  table,  even  at  that  "most  blessed"  and  thrice  happy  tide. 
Boars'  heads,  "  barons  of  beef,  and  kilderkins  of  mustard,"  were  all  the 
right  sort  of  thing  in  the  mediaeval  hall  and  monastic  refectory,  when  all 
ranks  met  together ;  but  those  good  old  tokens  of  rough  and  uproarious 
ollity  have  long  since  resolved  themselves  into  the  dim  distance  of  eld, 
along  with  a  host  of  other  notions.  Enormous  "  barons,"  and  "  rounds" 
weighing  60  lbs.,  may  survive  in  civic  banquets  north  of  the  Humber,  but 
in  tbe  south  they  are  a  tradition.  Whilst  advocating  a  tender  and  reverent 
treatment  of  time-honoured  institutions,  such  as  the  feast  days  and  other 
holiday  anniversaries  that  are  still  the  red  letter  days  of  the  calendar,  it 
would  be  better,  we  think,  to  retain  their  remembrance  rather  by  adapting 
and  varying  them  to  the  tone  and  habits  and  changing  fashions  of  modem 
society,  than,  by  attempting  an  absurd  revival  of  antiquated  customs,  risk 
ignoring  them  altogether.  Again  we  are  indebted  to  the  discriminating 
Walker  for  "  a  good  idea"  on  varying  the  too,  too  solid  fare  of  our  Christ- 
mas r^ales.  ''  Ordered,"  he  says,  "  a  dinner  last  Chrutmas  day  for  two 
persons  besides  myself,  and  which  we  enjoyed  very  much.  It  consisted  of 
crimped  cod,  woodcock,  and  plum  pudding,  just  as  much  of  each  as  we 
wanted,  and  accompanied  by  champagne.  Now  this  dinner  was  both 
very  agreeable  and  veiy  wholesome  from  its  moderation,  but  the  ordinary 
course  would  have  been  to  have  preceded  the  woodcocks  by  some  substan- 
tial dish,  thereby  taking  away  from  their  relish,  at  the  same  time  over- 
loading the  appetite.  Delicacies  are  scarcely  ever  brought  till  they  are 
quite  superfluous,  which  is  unsatisfactory  if  they  are  not  eaten,  and 
pemidotts  if  they  are."  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  good  sense,  novelty, 
simplicity,  and  taste,  instead  of  that  dull  routine  of  "  all  the  good  things 
of  the  season :" — the  result,  a  well-balanced  dinner. 

In  our  passing  allusion  to  wild  boars,  boar's  head,  ''  crested  with  bays 
and  rosemary,"  barons  of  beef,  and  other  "  substantial,"  which  enjoyed  so 
much  favour  in  the  coarse  and  cumbrous  hospitality  of  the  Justices  Greedy 
of  Massinger's  day,  we  merely  wish  to  observe,  that  though  these  concetti 
maybe  resorted  to  occasionally,  by  way  of  freak  and^eccentricity,  they  are  no 
longer  calculated  to  hit  the  taste  or  suit  the  convenience  of  the  ordinary 
domiciles  of  the  present  age.  Without  judgment  and  taste,  even  pro^sion 
and  magnificence  may  degenerate  into  foUy.  We  will  take  a  case  or  two 
in  pointy  from  the  times  of  the  banquet-giving  Bomans. 

In  the  year  63  before  the  Christian  era,  the  consul  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero  had  just  accused  and  convicted  Catalina,  and  Bome,  free  fr^om  pre- 
sent danger,  had  forgotten  all  transitory  solicitudes  of  the  past  to  welcome 
joyous  banquetings. 

A  worthy  citizen,  exoeUent  patriot,  distinguished  gastronomist,  and 
possessor  of  an  immense  fortune,  of  which  he  made  the  best  use  (at  least, 
80.  said  several  choice  epicures,  his  habitual  gueits),  Survilius  Bullus — 
audi  was  his  name,— thought  of  celebrating,  by  an  extraordinary  b9nquet. 
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the  trimnpli  of  the  illnstrious  consul  and  the  ddirenmoe  of  the  oonntry. 
His  cook,  a  young  SicOian  slave  of  the  greatest  promise,  and  whose  mode 
of  cooking  a  dish  of  sow's  paps  procorsd  him  one  day  a  smile  of  approba* 
tion  from  Lucollus,  succeeded  especially  in  those  eminent  perfonnances 
which  command  the  admiration  of  the  guests,  and  give  new  strength  to 
their  exhausted  appetites. 

Rullus  sent  for  him,  and  spoke  thus : — **  Recollect  that  in  three  days 
Cicero  will  sup  here :  let  the  feast  be  worthy  of  him  who  gifes  it." 

The  Sicilian  even  surpassed  himself.  As  soon  as  the  guests  had  tasted 
the  enticing  delieaeies  of  the  'first  course,  the  hall  echoed  with  a  unani- 
mous oonoezt  of  applause,  and  the  proud  Aimphitryon,  intoxicated  with 
joy,  was  going  to  ask  that  a  crown  might  be  presented  to  his  bdored 
ahiye,*  when  the  cook  appeared,  followed  by  four  Ethiopians,  who  graoe- 
fttlly  earned  a  siher  vase  of  prodigious  dimensions,  in  the  shape  of  a  laige 
mortar.  This  extraordinary  dish  contained  a  wild  boar;  baskets  of  dates 
were  suspended  to  his  tusks,  and  charming  little  wild  boars,  in  exquisite 
pastry,  no  doubt— *for  never  was  there  a  more  tempting  culinary  exhaktioD, 
— artistically  surrounded  the  enormous  animal.f  Every  voice  was  hushed; 
the  guests  waited  in  silenoe  the  most  profound : — 

''CSonticuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant." 

The  tables  of  the  second  service  were  pkced  round  the  guests,  who 
nised  ihemsdves  on  the  couches  with  greedy  curiosity.  The  Uadn  depo- 
sited the  pvedoQs  burden  before  another  domestic,  a  skilful  esurver,  ^ 
opened  the  wild  boar  with  incredible  dexterity  and  pieciskm,  and  presented 
to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Rullus  and  his  friends  a  second  eirtne  animal, 
and  itt  this  a  third;  then  came  fresh  delieaeies,  all  gradually  diminisliiDg 
in  size,  irntil,  at  length,  a  delicious  little  fig-pecker  terminated  this  series 
of  strange  via&ds,  of  which  Rome,  wondering  and  astonished,  long  pre- 
served the  gaaliouomic  remembrance.  { 

Man  seldom  prescribes  to  himself  reasonable  limits  in  the  vast  field  of 
vanity  and  ostentation.  At  first  it  was  thought  an  enviable  boldness  to  have 
dared  to  serve  an  entire  boar  of  a  large  size.  Every  one  did  the  same 
thing,  and  at  length  it  became  quite  common.  It  was  neoessaiy  then  to 
do  better*  One  thought  of  having  three  at  the  same  time ;  another  had 
four;  and  soon  the  extravagant  —  and  they  were  not  few — caused 
eight  wild  boars,  &  la  Troyeime,  to  appear  at  a  single  repast.  §  The  Mace- 
donian Caianus,  a  man  of  spirit  and  of  merit,  placed  himself  al  onee  on 
an  emincnoe  which  baffled  rivalry.  He  invited  twenty  guesta  to  his  wed- 
ding, and  he  had  twenty  wild  boars  s»rved.|| 

Such  magnificence,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  only  another  name  fix 
foDy.    But,  alas  I  has  not  every  nation  its  faiUngs  P    Besides,  the  flesh  of 

*  AthsuwB^  xiL  t  Ftotronias,  Sat.  %  Macrob.,  Saturnalia,  IS.  18. 

I  PUay,  viii.  6L  ||  Athsn.,  iv.  1. 
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tbe  wild  boar  enjoyed  an  astonisliing  reputation  in  Borne  and  Greece ;  * 
and  no  one  could,  with  credit  to  himself,  receive  bis  liieDds  aA  bis  table 
without  presenting  them  with  the  fashionable  dish — ^the  animal  appointed 
by  nature  to  appear  at  banquets.f 

At  length,  howeyer,  they  began  to  tire  of  this  enormous  dirii ;  they 
divided  it  into  three  portions,  and  the  middle  piece  obtained  the  pveferenoe. 
Ultimately  they  served  only  the  fillet  and  head,  the  latter  of  wbieh  was 
more  particularly  esteemed  by  the  Bomans.  j: 

It  was  thus  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  inherited  this  table  custom  of 
making  the  boar's  head  the  first  dish  carried  in  with  oeremony  at  a  ban- 
quet. Under  the  Norman  kings  the  wild  boar's  head  was  considered  a 
noble  dish,  worthy  of  the  sovereign's  table.  This,  we  axe  told,  was  brought 
to  the  king's  table,  with  the  trumpeters  sounding  their  trumpets  before  it,  in 
procession.  "  For,"  says  Holinshed,  "upon  the  day  of  OMonatiott  {of  young 
Henry],  King  Henry  II.,  his  father,  served  him  at  table  as  sewer,  bringing  up 
the  bore's  h^id  with  trumpets  afore  it,  aecwding  to  the  andent  custom."  § 

Another  extravagant  dish  worth  recoiding  in  a  modem  feait  was  one 
which  figured  in  Uie  ''grandiose  and  sympathetie"  demonstration  of 
aldermanic  good  cheer  at  the  far-famed  York  banquet,  in  1850.  Shortly 
previous  to  the  realization  of  the  first  memorable  International  Exhibition, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  invited  all  the  mayors  of  the  three  kingdoms 
to  come  and  place  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  august  spouw  of  their 
sovereign,  at  a  feast  that  should  be  worthy  of  such  gnests  by  its  "  ddicaie 
profusion  and  spl^did  munificence."  The  direction  of  the  gastranomic . 
department  was  entrusted  to  that  okrfoi  ci^t,  the  renowned  Soyer,  wiio 
doubtless  sought  nothing  less  than  immortality  in  the  conpositiDB,  more 
(mtiqw,  of  the  pkU  we  are  about  to  describe.  The  opportunity,  he  con- 
fessed, of  {tfoducing  some  "  gastronomie  phendmeiKm,"  lo  uss  his  own 
magniloquent  woards,  for  the  "  Boyal  table  "  on  snch  an  occasion  as  ihaA. 
York  banquet  was  irresistible ;  accordingly  the  following  ekoioe  mamh 
were  carefully  selected  from  all  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  gcnenil  bill  of 
&re,  to  form  "  a  dish  of  delicacies  worthy  of  His  Boyal  Highness  and  the 
noble  guests  around  him." 

The  extravs^ance  of  this  dish,"*  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas,  is 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  if  an  epicure  were  to  older  n  ainikr  one 
for  a  small  party,  he  would  be  obliged  to  provide  the  iindermnrtioned 
articles: — 

At  the  oost  of 

£      s.    d. 

5  turtle  heads^  part  of  fins,  and  green  fat   •        .        .     S4    0     0 

84  capons,  the  two  small  noix  (nuts)  from  each  side  of 

the  middle  of  the  back  only  used,  being  tiie  most 

delicate  part  of  every  bird  •         .         .         .      d     8     & 

*  ffippoe.,  Be  Diet.,  ii.     t  Jiivenal,  Sst.,  i.  141.     t  Oaton.  Censor.,  Oiat. 
§  Stnitt'B  **Hanaer8  and  Customs,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  19. 
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£     a.  d. 

18  turkeys,  the  same 8  12  0 

18  fatted  pullets,  the  same 5  17  0 

16  fatted  fowls,  the  same 2    8  0 

10  grouse 2    5  0 

20  pheasants,  noix  only 3    0  0 

45  partridges,  the  same 3     7  0 

6  plovers,  whole 0    9  0 

100  snipes,  noix  only 5     0  0 

3  dozen  quails,  whole 3    0  0 

40  woodcocks,  noix  only 8     0  0 

3  dozen  pigeons,  the  same 0  14  0 

6  dozen  larks,  stuffed 0  15  0 

Ortolans  from  Belgium 5     0  0 

The  garniture,  consisting  of  cockscombs,  truffles,  mush- 
rooms, crawfish,  olives,  American  asparagus,  crow- 
tades  (paste  crust),  sweetbreads,  quenelles  de  volaille 
(strips  or  slices  of  fowl),  green  mangoes,  and  a  new 

sauce 14  10  0 


£105  5  0 
"Wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king ? "  Bravo,  Alexis, 
my  boy !  In  that  veritable  tour  deforce  you  devoutly  trod  in  the  steps  of 
your  beloved  pastors  and  masters — Pliny,  Apicius,  Petronius,  Athenseus,— 
and  gastronomic  folly  was  resuscitated  in  all  its  pristine  glory.  But 
peace  to  the  manes  of  all  such  good  fellows  ! 

In  the  "  Meditations  "  of  his  transcendental  gastronomy,  Savarin,  like 
many  other 'intelligent  writers,  sought  to  make  the  pleasant  and  the  useful 
coincide.  The  '*  Meditation "  upon  gourmandue  is  replete  with  wit, 
sparkling  fancy,  and  instruction.  At  set  dinners  it  has  long  been  a  silly 
prejudice  upon  the  part  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  creation  to  think  it 
becoming  to  profess  a  total  indifference  as  to  what  they  eat.  Let  them  taste 
this  sugar-plum  which  the  genial  Frenchman  would  pop  into  their  mouths:— 
"  Gourmandiie  is  by  no  means  unbecoming  in  women ;  it  agrees  with 
the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  and  serves  to  compensate  them  for  some 
pleasures  from  which  they  are  obliged  to  abstain,  and  for  some  evils  to 
which  nature  appears  to  have  condemned  them.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant 
than  to  see  a  pretty  gourmande  under  arms  :  her  napkin  is  nicely  adjusted, 
one  of  her  hands  on  the  table,  while  the  other  conveys  to  her  mouth  little 
morsels  eleprantly  carved*  or  the  wing  of  a  partridge  which  it  is  necessai}' 
to  pick.  Her  eyes  become  brilliant,  her  lips  glossy,  her  conversation 
agreeable,  all  her  movements  gracious.  She  is  not  devoid  of  that  spice 
of  coquetry  which  women  infuse  into  everything.  With  so  numy  advan- 
tages she  is  irresistible,  and  Cato  the  censor  himself  would  yield  to  the 
influence. 
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"  The  penchant  of  the  fair  sex  for  gtmrmandiae  has  in  it  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  instinct,  for  gourmandtM  is  favourable  to  beauty.  A  train 
of  exact  and  rigid  observations  have  demonstrated  that  a  succulent, 
delicate,  and  careful  rigime  repels  to  a  distance,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  external  appearance  of  old  age.  It  gives  mort  brilliancy  to  the  eyes, 
more  freshness  to  the  skin,  more  support  to  the  muscles ;  and  as  it  is 
certain  in  physiology,  that  it  is  the  depression  of  the  muscles  which  caiises 
wrinkles — those  formidable  enemies  of  beauty, — ^it  is  equally  certain  to  say 
that,ctf^em/Miri6M,  those  who  understand  eating  are  comparatively  ten  years 
younger  than  those  who  are  strangers  to  this  science.  The  painters  and 
sculptors  are  deeply  penetrated  witli  this  truth,  for  they  never  represent 
those  who  practise  abstinence  by  choice  or  duty — ^as  misers  or  anchorites — 
without  giving  them  the  paleness  of  disease,  the  leanness  of  poverty,  and 
the  wrinkles  of  decr^itude. 

"  Again,  ffourmandise,  when  partaken,  has  the  most  marked  influence  on 
the  happiness  of  the  cox\jugal  state.  A  wedded  pair,  endowed  with  this 
taste,  have  once  a  day,  at  least,  an  agreeable  cause  of  meeting.  Music, 
no  doubt,  has  powerful  attractions  for  those  who  love  it ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  set  about  it, — it  is  an  exertion.  Moreover,  one  may  have  a  cold,  the 
music  is  not  at  hand,  the  instruments  are  out  of  tune,  one  has  the  blue 
devils,  or  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  In  ffourmandise,  on  the  contrary,  a  common 
want  summons  the  pair  to  table ;  the  same  inclination  retains  tliem  there ; 
they  naturally  practise  towards  one  another  those  little  attentions  which 
show  a  wish  to  oblige ;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  meals  ai-e  con- 
ducted enters  materially  into  the  happiness  of  life.  This  observation, 
though  new  in  France,  has  not  escaped  the  English  novelist,  Fielding,  who, 
m  *  Pamela/  gives  the  well-known  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
heroine  and  her  husband  lived,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  magnificent, 
hut  less  happy  life  of  the  elder  brother  and  his  wife." 

When  goumumdiae  becomes  gluttony,  voracity,  intemperance,  it  loses 
its  name  and  attributes,  escapes  from  our  jurisdiction,  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  moralist,  who  will  treat  it  by  advice;  or  the  medical  man, 
who  will  cure  it  by  his  remedies.  Gourmandue,  as  our  professor  has 
described  it,  has  a  name  only  in  French ;  neither  the  Latin  gula,  English 
"gluttony,"  nor  German  lustemlteit,  expresses  it;  and  we  recommend  to 
all  who  attempt  to  translate  it,  to  preserve  the  substantive,  and  simply 
change  the  article.  The  same  has  been  done  with  coquetterie  and  every 
thing  relating  to  it. 

Considering  the  high  privileges  attached  to  the  character  of  a  gourmand, 
^e  are  not  surprised  at  finding  that  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  at  will. 
The  next  "  Meditation,"  accordingly,  is  headed,  "  N^eat  pas  gourmand 
7««  veut;*'*  and  instructs  us  that  "there  are  individuals  to  whom 
mature  has  denied  a  refinement  of  organs,  or  a  continuity  of  attention, 
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without  wbicb  the  most  succulent  food  passes  unnoticed.  Physiology  has 
already  recognized  the  first  of  these  varieties,  by  showing  us  the  tongue  of 
these  unfortunates  badly  provided  with  nerves  for  inhaling  and  appre- 
ciating flavours.  Such  persons  have  but  an  obtuse  sensation ;  for  to  them, 
taste  i»  what  light  is  to  the  blind.  The  second  of  these  varieties  is  com- 
posed of  absent-minded  men,  chatterboxes,  ambitious  persons,  and  others 
who  wiah  to  attend  to  two  things  at  once,  and  who  eat  only  to  eat.  Such 
was  Napoleon;  he  was  irr^ular  in  his  meals,  and  ate  quickly.  But 
there,  again,  might  be  traced  that  absolute  will  which  he  carried  into 
everything  he  did.  When  hungry,  his  appetite  had  to  be  satisfied  at  once ; 
and  he  was  so  completely  served,  that  at  any  hour  he  could  have  fowl, 
game,  or  coffee,  at  a  word." 

The  habit  of  eating  fast  and  carelessly  is  supposed  to  have  paralyzed 

Napoleon  on  two  of  the  most  critical  occasions  of  his  life, — the  battles  of 

Borodino  ard  Leipsic, — which  he  might  have  converted  into  decisive  and 

influential  victories  by  pushing  his  advantages  as  he  was  wont.     On  each 

.of  these  occasions  he  is  known  to  have  been  suffering  from  indigestion. 

Composure  of  mind,  then,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  digestion. 
Mark  this  well,  ye  dyspeptics ;  and  so  may  ever  *'  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite,  and  health  attend  on  both,"  to  borrow  the  hospitable  invitation  of 
Lady  Macbeth — a  terrible  hostess — to  her  assembled  guests.  Before  sitting 
down  to  table,  "first  study,"  says  our  old  friend  Walker,  "to  acquire  a 
composure  of  mind  and  body.  Avoid  agitation  or  hurry  of  one  or  the 
other,  especially  just  before  or  after  meals,  and  whilst  the  process  of 
digestion  is  going  on.  To  this  end,  govern  your  temper,  endeavour  to 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  keep  down  as  much  as  possible  the  un- 
ruly passions,  discard  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  lay  your  head  upon 
your  pillow  in  charity  with  all  mankind.  Let  not  your  wants  outrun  your 
means.  Whatever  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter,  be  not  perplexed, 
but  think  only  what  it  is  right  to  do  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  seeth  all 
things,  and  bear  without  repining  the  result.  When  your  meals  are 
solitary,  let  your  thoughts  be  cheerful ;  when  they  are  social,  which  is 
better,  avoid  disputes,  or  serious  argument,  or  unpleasant  topics.  *  Un- 
quiet meals,'  says  Shakspere,  *  make  ill  digestions  ;*  and  the  contrary  is 
produced  by  easy  conversation,  a  pleasant  project,  welcome  news,  or  a 
lively  companion.  I  advise  wives  not  to  entertain  their  husbands  with 
domestic  grievances  about  children  or  servants,  nor  to  ask  for  money,  nor 
produce  unpaid  bills,  nor  propound  unseasonable  or  provoking  questions; 
and  I  advise  husbands  to  keep  the  cares  and  vexations  of  the  world  to 
themselves,  but  to  be  communicative  of  whatever  is  comfortable,  and 
cheerful,  and  amusing." 

Health  obviously  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  number,  quahty, 
and  quantity  of  our  meals ;  and  the  grand  point  for  dyspeptic  persons  is, 
to  avoid  hurry,  agitation,  anxiety,  and  distraction  of  every  sort,  whilst  the 
digestive  organs  are  at  work.     In  confirmation  of  thia4he  following  anec- 
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doie  is  related : — ^During  the  time  M.  de  Suffrein  was  commanding  for  the 
French  in  the  East,  he  was  one  day  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  natives. 
The  requested  an  audience  juat  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner.  He 
quietly  heard  out  the  message,  and  as  quietly  desired  the  messenger  to 
inform  the  deputation,  that  it  was  a  precept  of  the  Christian  rdUlgion,  from 
which  no  earthly  consideration  would  induce  him  to  depart,  never  to 
attend  to  any  business  of  any  kind  at  dinner-time.  The  deputation  went 
awiy  lost  in  admiration  at  the  piety  of  the  commandant. 

The  true  art  in  the  economy  of  refection,  says  Ude,  is  ''  to  partake  at 
one  meal  only  of  as  much  as  will  leave  the  eater  fcee  to  do  honour  to  the 
next.  The  luncheon  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  dinner,  nor 
should  the  appetite  be  reserved  solely  for  the  principal  repast."  The  hour 
of  dinner.  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo  tells  us,  "  should  be  neither  too  late  nor  too 
eariy.  If  too  late,  the  system  will  have  been  exhausted  for  want  of  it, 
will  be  weakened,  and  the  digestion  enfeebled ;  if  too  early,  the  stomach 
will  crave  another  substantial  meal,  which,  taken  late  in  the  evening,  will 
not  be  digested  before  the  hours  of  sleep.  A  person  who  breakfasts  at 
nine  should  not  dine  later  than  six." 

All  gourmands  have  eaten  at  regular  hours.  Without  punctuality,  one 
is  sore  of  nothing ;  your  stomach  fails  you.  Punctuality  is  thjk  most 
INDISPENSABLE  QUALITY  IN  A  COOK !  He  must  be  rigidly  precise  as  to 
time ;  for  to  him  the  want  of  punctuality  is  altogether  fatal.  Jay,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  pupils  of  Careme,  refused  an  increase  of  one  thousand 
francs  to  his  salary,  and  a  retiring  pension  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  from 
the  sole  cause  that  his  lordship  kept  dinner  waiting  for  one  hour  after  the 
time  appointed  for  being  served  up.  Summoned  just  at  the  last  moment 
of  his  expiring  fire,  the  chrf  ought  to  have  an  interval  of  time  for  tasting 
the  different  dishes.  There  is  no  cook,  no  matter  how  delicate  his  palate, 
that  can  judge  in  such  a  hasty  manner  of  the  perfection  of  his  handiwork,  if 
he  has  not  that  interval  allowed  him.  The  sensation  of  tasting  the  preceding 
dish  deprives  the  tongue  of  its  delicate  gmio.  A  good  cook  should  also  be  a 
sober  man;  for  without  temperance  he  would  never  be  certain  of  his 
work.  His  talent  consists  in  always  being  certain.  ExceUent  prac- 
titioners fail  when  either  their  organs  or  members  are  over-taxed.  Sauces 
are  the  cook's  pride,  and  they  lose  their  finest  zest  if  kept  waiting. 

The  congeniality  of  the  topic  at  this  frigid  season  of  the  year  disposes 
us  naturally  to  be  chatty  about  cookery  and  the  classics  of  the  table. 
But  bear  with  us,  gentle  gastronomers,  and  pardon  our  garrulity  touching 
the  right  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  so  bountifully  vouchsafed  to  us 
dwellers  on  this  round  earth ;  for  is  not  cookery  the  soul  of  festivity,  at 
all  times,  and  to  all  ages  ?  How  many  marriages  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  meeting  at  dinner !  How  much  good  fortune  has  been  the  result 
of  a  good  supper!  At  what  moment  of  our  existence  are  we  happier 
than  when  at  table  P  There  hatred  and  animosity  are  lulled  to  sleep,  and 
pleasure  alone  reigns.     It  is  at  table  that  an  amiable  lady  or  gentleman  j 
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shines  in  sallies  of  wit,  where  they  display  the  ease  and  graceful  maimer 
with  which  they  perfoim  "  the  honours."  Here  their  wants  are  satisfied, 
their  minds  and  bodies  invigorated,  and  themselves  qualified  for  the 
higher  delights  of  love,  music,  poetry,  dancing,  and  other  pleasures. 
Many  people  rail  against  attributing  much  importance  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  but  it  is  not  observable  that  these  moralists  are  more  averse 
than  others  to  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  when  opportunity  occurs. 

While  dilating  upon  the  repasts  suited  to  the  boards  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  well-to-do,  let  iis  not  forget  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  may  be  done 
towards  placing,  at  small  cost,  good  and  wholesome  cheer  within  reach  of 
our  poorer  brethren.  Chei^  food  and  good  cooking  for  the  working  man, 
we  repeat,  are  data  of  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  fraught  with 
immense  results  to  the  community  at  large.  We  have  ahready  spoken  of 
the  successful  experiments  in  "cooking  for  the  million"  at  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  other  towns  in  this  country,  and  we  would  now  direct 
attention  to  what  is  doing  in  that  way  by  our  intelligent  and  benevolent 
Gallic  neighbours  in  the  south  of  la  belle  France, 

In  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  the  charming  capital  of  Dauphiny,  Grenoble, 
stands  a  well-constructed  building,  the  head-quarters  of  the  "  Alimentary 
Association,"  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called  by  the  working  people  of  the 
city,  among  whom  it  is  very  popular,  the  "  Alimentary."  The  ground  in 
front  is  well  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  ornamented  with  jets  of 
water  tastefully  arranged ;  the  whole  place  having  a  peculiarly  neat  and 
pleasing  aspect,  whidi  of  itself  is  calculated  to  attract. 

A  few  years  since^  some  worthy  citizens  of  Grenoble,  the  Mayor  at  their 
head,  struck  with  the  numerous  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which  the 
working  classes  were  eiq[>osed,  in  consequence  of  having  to  resort  to 
inferior  eating-houses  (in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  wine- 
shops were  always  found)  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  meals,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  reform.  Their  primary  object  was  rather  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  their  poorer  neighbours  than  to  furnish  them  with  any 
material  aid.  Instead  of  the  smoking,  the  disputes,  the  drunkenness,  the 
disorders  of  all  kinds,  which  the  well-disposed  workman  was  frequently 
compelled  to  witness  in  these  places,  tbey  ^vished  to  set  before  him 
examples  of  moderation  and  propriety ;  then,  as  a  subordinate  object,  they 
wished  to  teach  him  to  prefer  simple,  wholesome,  well-prepared  food,  to 
the  inferior  and  adulterated  dishes  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  and 
finally,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  avail  himself  of  i/tese  advantages,  they 
wished  to  give  him  a  substantial  bonus  in  the  shape  of  reduced  expen- 
diture,— a  plan  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  wisely  combined  his  moral 
with  his  material  welfare,  and  which  has  already  produced  the  best  results. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  internal  regulation  of  this 
establishment,  and  to  which,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity,  much  of  its  suc- 
cess is  probably  owing,  is  that  each  person  attends  to  his  own  wants,— 
an  arrangement  which  prevents  all  expostulations  and  noisy  orders  to  the 
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waiters.  Another  peculiarity  is,  the  articles  consumed  are  paid  for  in 
advance;  and  thus  those  disagreeable  discussions  are  entirely  avoided 
which  frequently  arise  where  the  contrary  practice  prevails ;  and  the  most 
perfect  order  and  decorum  reign  throughout  the  place. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  writer  to  whose  account  we  are 
indebted  for  these  notes  of  the  "  Alimentary,"  "  We  had  scarcely,"  he 
says,  "  entered  the  front  court,  when  my  friend  exclaimed,  '  Choose  yoiur 
dinner ;  yonder  is  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day.'  Looking  in  the  direction 
indicated,  I  saw  upon  the  wall  a  large  board,  furnished  with  sliding  com- 
partments, on  which  were  inscribed  in  legible  characters  a  list  of  the  pro- 
visions for  that  day.  There  were  two  kinds  of  soup,  four  of  meat,  four  of 
v^etables,  and  several  sorts  of  fruits,  &c.,  for  dessert.  This  was  a  suffi- 
cient variety  to  satisfy  all  tastes ;  in  addition  to  which,  I  was  informed 
that  there  is  a  change  in  the  provisions  every  day. 

"  Having  made  my  selection  from  the  list  before  me,  we  went  to  a 
wicket  (which  all  are  obliged  to  approach  in  their  regular  turn),  and  in 
exchange  for  our  money,  we  received  as  many  metal  counters  of  different 
kinds  as  we  decided  to  have  portions.  The  reader  will  excuse  these 
details,  which  are  needful  to  explain  the  working  of  the  institution,  and 
will  now  kindly  accompany  us  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  where 
there  is  another  wicket,  which  opens  into  the  kitchen.  There,  before  a 
hirge  dresser,  which  is  scrupulously  clean,  the  coimters  are  exchanged 
for  the  various  commodities  which  they  represent ;  and  each  person,  on 
receiving  what  he  demands,  goes  and  takes  his  place  in  a  fine,  lofty  dining- 
ludl,  pierced  with  numerous  windows,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of 
large  dining-tables.  When  he  has  finished  his  portion,  he  returns  to  the 
kitchen  wicket,  obtains  another,  and  then  resumes  Ins  place.  At  the  end 
of  the  repast  he  has  only  to  retire,  and  a  waiter  forthwith  dears  away  the 
plates,  &c.,  and  prepares  the  vacant  place  for  a  new  comer. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  entrance  there  were  several  hundred  persons  in  the 
i^m,  but  there  was  neither  noise  nor  confusion ;  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  a  snbdued  tone,  and  every  one  seemed  politely  considerate  for  his 
neighbours.  This  was  seen  at  a  glance ;  for,  side  by  side  with  working 
nien,  were  seated,  without  any  appearance  of  restraint  or  repugnance, 
students,  shopmen,  and  even  ecclesiastics.  *At  Paris,'  I  said  to  my 
friend,  *  the  omnibus  is  the  school  of  politeness  for  the  working  classes ; 
out  here  you  have  one  which  I  see  is  even  more  efficient.' 

"  The  citizens  of  Grenoble  have  not  contented  themselves  with  barely 
founding  this  establishment ;  they  have  continued  to  watch  over  it  with  a 
persevering  interest,  without  which  its  efficiency  would  probably  soon  be 
iinpaired.  A  committee  of  one  hundred  persons,  chosen  from  amongst 
them,  perform  this  duty  in  turn.  Three  of  them  are  in  attendance  every 
day ;  one  of  whom  presides  in  the  cash  department,  while  the  other  two 
^alk  about  in  the  dining-haJl  and  kitchen,  listening  to  complaints,  if  there 
^  &Qy»  and  by  their  simple  presence  maintaining  order  and 
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tluoughout  the  place.  Besides  this  precaution,  the  roles  of  the  institation 
make  further  proTision  for  the  maintenance  of  good  conduct  within  its 
precincts,  Por  example,  there  is  a  separate  room  for  the  use  of  women ; 
no  person  is  permitted  to  hare  matt  than  two  poriitms  of  wine ;  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  expulsion  may  be  resorted  to ;  but  so  fur  as  I  was  aUe  to 
judge,  the  presence  of  these  two  gentlemen,  passing  about  among  the 
guests,  politely  and  assiduously  doing,  as  it  were,  the  honoora  of  the 
house,  is  hr  more  effective  than  any  roles  could  possibly  be. 

"  And  now,"  continues  our  informant,  "  if,  after  having  given  this 
preliminary  information,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  my 
dinner  and  its  accessories,  I  would  say  that  there  was  far  more  comfort 
and  deanlinsss  here  than  in  an  eating-house  of  the  second  class ;  and  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  were  no  dainty  productions  of  the  culinary  art, 
neither,  on  the  other,  was  there  anything  but  what  was  of  excellent  quality 
and  well  prepared.  The  managers  have  had  the  good  sense  to  engage  as  cook 
a  man  who  has  had  experience  in  first-rate  houses^  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  all  the  resources  of  his  art.  I  was  shown  a  general  list  of  the  pro- 
visions which  are  served  from  time  to  time,  and  I  found  that  it  included 
almost  eveiy  thing  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  lists  of  houses 
of  a  superior  class ; — all  the  vegetables,  all  the  fruits,  some  twenty  different 
pr^Muations  of  meat,  and  even  turkeys  and  fowls.  I  found  the  soup 
e^edally  good ;  and  as  persons  who  do  not  take  their  meals  at  the  place 
are  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  they  wish  for  consimoipticm  at  home,  a 
great  quantity  of  it  is  thus  disposed  of.  At  meal  times  children  may  be 
seen  flocking  from  all  parts  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  procure  some  of  this 
savoury  and  nutritious  food,  which  is  very  superior  to  anything  that  could 
be  prepared  by  the  poor  at  their  own  habitations. 

"  When  we  had  finished  our  repast,"  continues  the  visitor,  "  which 
consisted  of  soup,  frieaseed  veal,  roast  beef,  vegetables,  and  dessert,  1 
requested  my  friend  to  inform  me  how  much  he  had  expended  on  my 
account.  '  Ah,'  said  he,  '  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  you  have 
dined  as  a  workman  would  have  done :  you  have  completely  ruined  me, 
for  I  have  paid  no  less  than  eightpence-halfpenny.  But  I  will  now  tell 
you  how,  in  general,  men  of  that  class  proceed.  In  the  morning  they 
take  one  portion  of  soup  with  bread,  and  one  with  wine ;  at  dinner  a  phite 
of  meat,  backed  up  by  vegetables,  and  a  portion  of  wine;  and  in  the 
evening  the  same  as  in  the  morning — all  of  which  things  together  only 
cost  them  eightpence.'  And  as  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
the  smallness  of  the  charge,  he  added,  '  This  is  indeed  a  great  benefit, 
which  results  from  the  working  of  the  Association.  The  expenses  of  the 
establishment  are  very  small  when  divided  amongst  so  many,  and  the 
provisions  being  bought  in  bulk,  their  quality  can  easily  be  checked,  whOe, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  advantage  which  arises  from  wholesale  purchaaes 
is  secured.  The  soup,  which  you  have  just  pronounced  so  excellent,  is 
sold  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  peimy;  a  pkte  of  vegetables 
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costs  tlie  same  price;  a  plate  of  meat,  with  or  withoat  a  seasoning  of 
Tegetables,  twopence ;  four  onnoes  of  bread,  a  halfpenny ;  and  a  portion 
of  wine,  a  pennj.  Onr  prices  are  invariable ;  but  when  the  cost  of  provi- 
sions advances  we  maka  a  slight  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  portions, 
to  make  up  for  which  our  customers  take  an  extra  portion  of  bread,  if  the 
appetite  requires  it.  In  consequence  of  its  excellent  arrangements,  the 
establishment  is  becoming  more  and  moire  popular.  It  was  my  turn  to 
make  up  the  last  quarterly  accounts,  and  during  that  period  we  had  sold 
no  less  than  255,000  portions,  or  an  average  of  2,800  every  day,  so  that 
yoa  see  we  are  doing  business.  The  numbers  for  the  corresponding  quarters 
in  the  three  previous  years  were  160,000,  191,000,  and  244,000,  showing 
constant  and  well-sustained  progress.  Although  the  Association  does  not 
seek  to  make  a  profit  by  its  operations,  yet  such  is  the  carefulness  of  its 
management  that  there  is  always  a  small  balance  in  its  favour ;  and  this 
has  been  applied  hitherto  to  the  improvement  of  the  fumitare  and  utensils 
—as,  for  example,  to  the  purchase  of  the  poreelain  on  which  your  dinner 
ias  been  served. 

"  '  Thanks,'  continued  my  friend,  '  to  the  resources  which  our  estab- 
lishment offers,  many  families  have  quite  given  up  cooking  at  home,  much 
to  their  advantage  in  eveiy  respect.  Instead  of  purchasing  their  necessaries 
at  the  market  or  the  shop  at  a  very  dear  rate,  as  the  poor  almost  always  do, 
the  mother  has  nothing  to  do  but  send  her  children  here  to  fetch  what  is 
tcquired ;  and  although  she  no  longer  cooks  the  dinner,  she  yet  continues 
to  spread  the  table  the  same  as  before.  The  household  table,  therefore,  is 
not  set  aside,  nor  is  the  sacredness  of  the  hearth  imperilled  because  the 
kitchen  fire  is  no  longer  lighted.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a 
mother  should  prepare  with  her  own  hands  the  food  of  her  family ;  and  if 
she  is  set  at  liberty  from  that  obligation,  she  has,  of  course,  all  the  more 
time  to  devote  to  her  children  and  to  her  other  household  duties.  Con- 
sequently, the  entire  well-being  of  the  family  is  increased,  and  along  with 
it  the  satisfaction  which  the  father  feels  when  he  is  surrounded  by  those 
whom  he  is  bound  to  cherish.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  inferiority 
of  the  provisions,  and  the  badness  of  the  cookery  which  he  finds  at  home, 
have  often  driven  the  working  man  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  seek 
his  comforts  elsewhere,  and  thus  he  has  contracted  many  evil  habits.'  " 

We  may  thus  learn  how  much  may  be  done  by  combined  and  well- 
directed  effort,  with  comparatively  small  and  simple  means,  to  better  the 
condition  of  a  most  deserving  class ;  and  we  trust  that  its  example  may 
he  extensively  followed,  not  only  in  many  other  of  the  large  towns  of 
France,  but  in  those  of  England  also.  Change  the  system  of  prevalent 
bad  cookery,  put  the  people  into  the  position  of  getting  at  least  one 
well-cooked  meal  a  day,  and  they  will  rapidly  improve.  They  will  thus 
be  socially  and  economically  educated  by  a  better  state  of  things. 

With  an  increase  of  material  prosperity  in  this  country,  of  which  the 
signs  are  everywhere  so  startling,  there  surely  should  be  a  correspondii^|p 
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advance  in  our  social  progression  as  a  people.  An  intelligent  study  of  the 
aeience  qf  good  cheer  is  a  path  of  pleasant  scientific  discovery,  and  a 
progress  to  useful  perfection.  A  little  science  goes  a  great  way,  and  some 
knowledge  and  refinement  in  culinary  matters  might  work  miracles,  not 
only  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  millionaires,  but  also  in  the  houses 
of  less  distinguished  rank. 

A  useful  institution  has  lately  been  opened  in  Bemers  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  called  "  The  School  of  Cookery,"  which,  for  a  moderate  fee,  gives  a 
course  of  scientific  instruction  to  servants  under  a  first-rate  chef,  and 
furnishes  certificates  to  proficient  or  competent  pupils.  We  may,  therefore, 
indulge  in  a  not  Unreasonable  hope  that  ere  long  a  family  of  the  com- 
fortable middle  dass  may  secure  by  such  means,  if  not  a  female  cordon 
Ifleu,  at  any  rate  a  person  instructed  to  serve  up  systematically  and  econo- 
mically a  dinner  cooked  secundum  artem,  upbn  recognized  principles,  instead 
of  in  the  barbaric,  sla^^dash,  happy-go-lucky  style  with  which  we  have 
been  (horretco  rtferens  f)  too  long  impleasantly  familiar  upon  so  many  of 
our  insular  tables.  For  helpless  bachelors,  and  those  of  the  gentler  sex 
whose  avocations  call  them  daily  far  from  their  solitary  lodgings,  a  iable 
d'hote  is  already  established,  and  about  to  be  considerably  extended,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  viands  and  phtU  cooked  scientifically,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  undergoing  a  course  of  culinary  training  in  the 
institution.  Grood  luncheons  of  soup,  and  hot  and  cold  meat,  from  twelve 
o'clock  till  three,  at  a  charge  of  one  shilling,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
of  three  courses,  at  six  o'clock,  for  two  shillings,  are  also  daily  served 
there. 

In  compiling  these  rapid  remarks  upon  good  cheer,  we  have  been 
not  unimpressed  with  the  reflection  that  the  true  province  of  gastronomy 
is,  by  establishing  the  best  principles  for  our  guidance  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  food,  to  secure  the  conservation  of  the  human  race ;  and 
that  it  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  medicine,  chemistry,  commeiTC, 
political  economy,  and  especially  hygiene.  The  contents  of  these  papers 
consist  of  the  combined  results  alike  of  our  reading  and  experience  of 
many  good  men's  feasts.  We  have  compiled  with  all  industry ;  nor  were 
we  ignorant  the  while  that  small  is  the  glory  which  awaits  compilers  after 
their  death,  as  appears  from  the  famous  epitaph,  attributed  to  Voltaire, 
upon  a  compiler, — 

"  Ici  git  Mallet, 
II  compilait,  compilait,  compiloit." 

Nevertheless,  we  confidently  anticipate  that  our  gastronomic  readers  will 
now  and  then  after  dinner,  give  a  toast  to  us  "  compilers,"  for  our 
obedience  to  the  precept,  so  elegantly  expressed  in  the  graceful  lines  of 
the  gourmand  who  wrote, — 

"  Aox  peoples  attentifs  dites  Tart  de  manger, 
£t  qa*2^  votre  estomac  tout  repas  soit  l^ger  !" 

S.  M. 
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"  My  dear  madam/'  said  the  yicar,  "  you  should  adyertise.  You  should 
indeed.    Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  like  it." 

I  took  the  yicar's  adyioe,  advertised  accordingly,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  received  several  applications — more  or  less  well  written — from  can- 
didates  for  the  vacant  situation.  The  situation  I  speak  of  was  that  of 
butler  in  my  own  household.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  had  to  seek  out 
a  competent  person  to  fill  that  place.  It  had  been  filled — ever  since 
Sophia  and  I  were  left,  as  spinsters,  to  set  up  house  together — ^by  poor 
Jenkins.  Jenkins  was  a  most  excellent  servant,  whom  we  had  known 
from  his  chfldhood,  since  he  had  been  a  page  in  the  service  of  General 
Primworth,  our  papa,  and  had  gradually  risen  to  be  his  butler,  and  after- 
wards  ours.  But  now  poor  Jenkins  was  gone,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
supply  his  place,  which  was  no  easy  matter. 

At  this  time  I  was  living  alone  in  my  late  residence,  The  Grove,  one 
mile  ftom  the  thriving  town  of  Chesterton.  I  was  alone,  because  my  only 
and  elder  sister,  poor  dear  Sophia,  had  been  dead  five  years.  I  was  Miss 
Primworth  then,  a  lonely  lady  enough,  with  no  nearer  relations  than  the 
cliildren  of  a  first  cousin,  once  removed,  with  whom  I  am  glad  to  be  on 
kindly  terms.  These  girls  and  boys  (for  such  they  seem  to  me  on  the 
score  of  years — ^young  people  were  younger  in  my  time)  are  very  affectionate 
and  kind.  They  call  me  Aunt  Letitia,  and  I  like  the  sound  well  enotigh. 
That  is  my  name— Letitia  Primworth.  I  come  of  a  good  old  family,  am 
fairly  well  to  do  as  regards  worldly  goods,  and  am,  as  I  have  said,  single. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  marry  now.  People  call  me  an  old 
maid,  I  dare  say.  I  know  the  Miss  Hetheringtons  do,  for  I  overheard 
them  the  other  day  tittering  over  the  fact  with  Captain  Spurrier,  but  I  was 
not  in  the  least  mortified.     It  is  quite  true ;  I  am  an  old  maid. 

The  Grove  is  a  solitary  dwelling-place,  though  so  near  a  town.  From 
a  terrace  in  the  garden,  which  stands  high,  you  can  see  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral  quite  distinctly ;  but  for  all  that  the  house  is  rather  lonely  and 
melancholy  of  aspect,  one  mile  up  the  London  Boad.  It  is  an  old  house, 
of  dmgy  red  brick,  coped,  dashed,  and  pilastered  with  white  stone,  after  the 
fashion  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  with  lofty  sash  windows  and  a  great 
overgrowth  of  ivy.  There  are  many  trees  near  the  house,  which  make  it 
shady  but  dark,  and  the  large  gardens  are  laid  out  in  old-fashioned  style, 
with  broad  hedges  of  holly  and  hornbeam,  yew  trees  clipped  into  fantastic 
shapes,  and  straight  walks,  bordering  formal  lawns,  in  which  stand  tall 
sundials.    A  fine  old  house,  but  not  cheerful  in  appearance. 

I  had  a  lease  of  The  Grove.  It  had  been  a  cheap  house  to  rent,  in 
consequence,  I  believe,  of  some  ridiculous  story  of  its  being  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  a  wicked  lord  who  had  shot  or  poisoned  himself  there,  years 
and  years  ago.    There  was  certainly  some  prejudice  against  it, — anjibsurd 
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one, — but  I  had  never  much  liked  the  place,  and  should  not  hare  chosen 
it.  It  was  poor  Sophia's  choice.  She,  as  the  eldest,  managed  everytlung 
at  that  time.  And  to  justify  her  choice,  I  must  confess  that  neither  we 
JXOT  our  servants  were  ever  disturbed  by  anything  supernatural  during  onr 
fourteen  years'  tenure  of  the  house.  However,  a  few  months  before  poor 
Jenkins  the  butler  died,  robberies  became  alarmingly  common  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  caused  me  more  oonoem  than  ever  the  ghost  had 
done. 

My  establishment  consisted  of  a  butler,  a  page  in  buttons,  and  three 
maids, — the  gardener  going  home  to  sleep  at  his  cottage  half  a  mile  away. 
There  were  no  very  near  neighbours.  There  was  a  public-house,  "  The 
Spotted  Dog,"  a  quarter  of  a  mik  ofP,  and  then  came  Widow  Bramshaw's 
cottage ;  and  after  that  you  had  to  walk  a  good  way  before  you  came  to  the 
cross-roads,  where  our  gardener  and  several  other  labouring  men  lived.  So 
The  Grove  was  thoroughly  detached,  and  in  case  of  thieves  or  fire,  no  help 
could  be  got  upon  the  instant.  There  was,  however,  an  alarm  bell,  whidi 
hung  in  a  turret  above  the  roof,  under  a  queer,  Dutch-looking  cover, 
sheathed  with  lead.  It  had  not  been  used,  I  had  heard,  since  the  panic 
about  a  French  invasion,  when  old  Sir  Bamaby  Poinder  lived  here,  eaily 
in  the  century,  and  when  the  bonfires  of  Claybarrow  Hill  were  mistaken 
for  warning  beacons.  But  when  the  robberies  grew  firequent,  I  had  the 
bell  dusted  and  oiled,  and  a  new  rope  put  to  it — ^which  rope  came  down 
into  a  sort  of  press-room  where  the  linen  was  kept.  And  lucky  enough  it 
was  that  I  took  that  precaution,  as  will  presently  belseen. 

The  new  cord  to  the  alarm  bell  was  not  all  that  I  relied  on  in  case  of 
any  burglary  being  attempted  at  The  Grrove.  Poor  Jenkins  always  sl^t 
with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  hanging  at  his  bed-head,  and  a  rattle  on  a  chair 
within  reach.  Besides  this,  I  had  got  Mr.  Sherringham's  gamdceeper  to 
dean  and  load  the  old  pistols  that  belonged  once  to  my  papa,  the  Greneral, 
and  I  kept  them  m  a  drawer  in  my  room, — blocked  up,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
I  always  thought  that,  if  there  were  real  danger,  I  could  have  found  courage 
enough,  for  once,  to  fire  them  off.  But  with  Jenkins  and  his  blunderbuss, 
and  brave  old  Neptune — who,  though  a  Newfoundland,  was  the  fiercest 
and  most  vigilant  of  yard  dogs, — I  had  little  fear  of  being  compelled  to 
do  battle  personally  in  defence  of  my  property  and  life. 

It  so  hq)pened,  however,  that  the  robberies  grew  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  the  audacity  of  the  burglars  inoreased,  as  it  always  does,  with  impunity. 
Squire  Melkshot  was  robbed,  and  so  was  Sir  Stephen,  over  at  The  'Firs,  and 
so  was  Mr.  Peebles  the  banker.  And  though  at  Lord  Guillemot's  and  Mr. 
Prestwich's  the  rogues  met  with  a  warm  reception,  and  were  fired  upon 
and  pursued,  they  got  off  unhurt,  and  were  none  the  less  impudent  or 
active  for  the  future.  I  therefore  became  extremely  anxious  once  more  to 
have  a  steady,  reliable  manservant  to  protect  the  house. 

At  last  I  heard  of  one  who  really  seemed  to  be  a  treasure.  He  was  a 
remarkably  well-educated  and  indeed  auperior  person  in  his  condition  of 
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fife,  and  bis  name  was  Mortimer.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  beoi 
always  in  good  situations,  and  bad  given  every  satisfaction.  His  late 
employer,  Uie  Yeoerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Grossminster,  spoke  most 
liighly  in  his  praise.  He,  the  archdeacon,  would  never  have  parted  with 
Mortimer,  but  that  he  had  obtained  permission  finom  the  bishop  to  reside 
for  the  next  three  years  in  Madeira,  for  the  benefit  of  his  darling  only 
daughter,  who  was  in  a  decline,  and  ordered  to  that  climate  as  a  last  hope, 
and  the  archdeacon,  who  wrote  mo— oh,  such  a  nice  letter ! — ^was  not  tick 
enough  to  authorize  his  incurring  additional  expenses  by  taldng  out  any 
English  servants  beyond  his  daughter's  faafthfol  maid.  So  poor  Mortimer 
was  left  out  of  place, — ^the  victim  of  cironmstanees. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  Mortimer's  own  letters,-— ^sober,  modest,  and 
sensible, — as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Folder — did  I  say  that  the  archdeacon's 
name  was  Fdder  ? — ^that  I  agreed  to  take  him  into  ray  service,  on  trial. 
He  was  to  oome  as  soon  as  his  last  master's  family  left  England,  and  he  was 
to  be  on  lus  pMbatbn  for  three  months,  to  try  how  he  suited  me.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  if  all  went  on  well,  the  engagement  was  to  be  permanent. 
I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  persons  who  have  a  dislike  to  changing 
tlieir  servants.  Most  of  mine  were  of  long  standing ; — cook  eleven  years, 
housemaid  nearly  eight,  Jane,  kitchen-maid,  three,  and  the  page  four. 
Briefly,  the  Severend  Dr.  Folder,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  sailed  from 
Southampton,  and  Mortimer  came  down  to  The  Ghnove. 

"Wdll,  Miss  Primworth,"  said  the  vicar,  "you  see  I  was  not  far 
wrong  when  I  recmnmended  you  to  advertise.  Public  press — air  we 
breathe.  Nothing  to  equal  it  in  our  century.  And  I  don't  mind  saying 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  new  butler.  I  watched  him  at  dmrch 
on  Sunday,  and  never  saw  a  more  attentive  parishioner,  uor  heard  a  better 
bass  singer.  On  my  word,  Miss  Primworth,  you  have  got  a  prize,  as 
aerrants  go.'' 

So  I  thought.  In  that  matter  I  quite  agreed  with  our  viear,  Mr. 
Binders,  the  incumbent  of  our  poor  and  straggling  parish  of  St.  Nicholas- 
extra^Muros.  Mr.  Flinders  had  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  newspapers, 
a  feeling  at  which  I  have  often  smiled ; — ^not  that  I  am  Goth  e&cragh  to 
undervalue  the  press,  but  that  I  do  not  rate  advertisements  quite  so  highly 
as  my  clerical  Mend  does.  But  in  this  case  I  was  compelled  to  owa  that 
Mortimer  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Such  a  good  servant  as  he  was ! — 
^uiet,  active,  unobtrusive,  deeply  rsspeetftd.  I  never  saw  such  a  butler, 
nerer  1  although  I  have  visited  at  some  fine  houses  in  my  day-— Elkerton 
Towers  and  Poj^leby  Grange,  for  instance ;  but  neither  the  Earl  nor  Sir 
Jasper  had  such  wdl-trained  servants  as  Mortimer.  The  man's  manners 
were  fiudtless ;  there  was  a  suppression  of  self  in  all  he  did,  and  yet  yon 
could  lead  in  his  eye  the  subdued  sagacity  of  a  very  sensible  poson. 
He  polished  the  spoons  to  a  brilliancy  that  I  must  confess  poor  Jenkins 
Mver  attained  to.  He  was  punctual,  kind,  humble,  and  a  most  con- 
stant and  wdl-behaved  member  of  the  congregation  at  our  little  jo|luicIi 
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of  St.  Nicholas  witboat  the  Walls.    And  he  certainly  was  a  very  good 
singer. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  Mortimer's  qnalifications  that  he  got  into  the 
good  graces  of  us  all,  above  and  below  stairs.  Besides  myself,  who  am 
not  over  fond  of  new  faces,  there  was  Mrs.  Wilks  the  cook,  always  hard 
and  cold  with  strangers,  and  Ellen  the  housemaid,  who  is  a  little  tart  in 
manner,  and  who  did  not  agree  perfectly  even  with  Jenkins.  But  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  Mortimer  was  on  the  best  terms  with  them  all. 
He  amused  them  down-stairs,  I  believe,  grave  as  he  was  when  on  duty ; 
but  at  any  rate,  his  kindness  and  civility  won  their  hearts,  and  Cook  and 
Ellen  told  me  separately  what  a  very  nice,  well-behaved  man  and  faithful 
servant — they'd  go  bail  for  it — ^was  Mr.  Mortimer.  The  only  live  thing 
about  the  house  that  did  not  take  to  the  new  comer  was  surly  old  Neptune, 
the  yard  dog,  who  growled  and  snarled  suspiciously  at  the  butler,  and 
would  scarcely  permit  Mortimer  to  come  within  reach  of  his  chain.  Mor- 
timer bore  this  unreasonable  ebullition  of  hostility  very^neekly.  In  a 
little  time,  he  said,  softly,  the  dog  would  know  him  better.  Poor  Nep ! 
But  I  must  not  anticipate  coming  events. 

Mortimer  came  to  us  on  a  Priday,  and  on  the  Monday  following.  Farmer 
Saltash,  of  Biltree,  had  his  parlour  window  shutters  cut  through,  and  lost 
a  silver  punch-bowl,  a  teapot,  some  spoons  and  forks,  and  about  eighteen 
pounds  in  a  canvas  bag,  that  had  been  put  away  ready  to  pay  wages  at 
the  week's  end.  The  Chesterton  police  declared  that  the  job  of  cutting  a 
circular  aperture  in  the  shutters  had  been  so  neatly  done,  that  it  was 
evident  that  expert  London  "  cracksmen  " — that  was  the  strange  word, 
technical,  I  suppose — had  been  employed.  Nor  had  any  noise  been  made; 
for,  if  there  had,  Mr.  Saltash  and  his  four  sons,  and  the  two  men  who 
slept  on  the  premises,  with  double-barrelled  guns  and  pitchforks,  would 
sQon  have  routed  the  intruders.  However,  this  burglary  gave  us  a  new 
shock,  and  most  of  us  householders  took  extra  precautions.  In  this  I 
found  Mortimer  a  zealous  ally.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  the  bolts  of 
both  doors,  front  and  back,  were  old  and  rusty,  and  ill  fastened,  and  that 
new  ones  had  better  be  put  on  the  doors  instead  of  them.  And  so  anxious 
was  Mortimer  to  secure  the  house,  that  he  went  himself  to  Chesterton  to 
consult  the  ironmonger  on  the  subject. 

I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  was  particular  about  having  the  keys  of 
both  outer  doors  brought  to  me  every  night  after  evening  family  prayers, 
and  of  keeping  them  in  my  own  room  till  breakfast-time.  My  papa,  the 
General,  had  done  so ;  indeed  I  believe,  when  Governor  of  some  fortress, 
it  had  been  etiquette  for  him  to  cause  all  keys  to  be  brought  to  him  nightly, 
and  he  had  preserved  the  practice  in  private  life ;  and  it  was  my  habit  too. 
I  had  full  confidence  in  every  member  of  my  establishment,  but  accidents 
will  happen. 

Now  when  Mortimer  was  superintending  the  workmen  who  put  the 
new  bolts  on  the  doors,  I  chanced  to  pass  by,  on  my  way  to  call  on  Mrs. 
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Flinders,  and  I  tbouglit  the  locksmith  a  v^  ill-looking  fellow.  It  i 
not  merdy  that  his  face  was  smutted.  I  have  seen  very  honest-looking 
persons  with  faces  stiU  more  begrimed  with  oil  and  lamp-black ;  bnt  tbis 
was  a  TiUanoas  countenance,  with  a  fell  of  shaggy  hair  about  it,  and  twa 
squinting  eyes  that  seemed  ashamed  to  meet  mine.  I  could  not  hdp^ 
calling  Mortimer  out  into  the  garden,  and  desiring  bim  to  keep  his  eye  on 
the  locksmith  till  he  was  out  of  the  house,  as  I  did  not  admire  his  looks.. 
Bat  Mortimer  mildly  answered  that  the  young  man  was  an  apprentiee  f» 
Mr.  Clench,  of  Broad  Street,  and  had  his  master's  good  opinion,  at  whkh 
1  went  away  satisfied. 

I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flinders  much  excited.  There  had  been  mat 
attempt  to  rob  the  church.  Indeed,  the  scoundrels  had  got  aooess  to  Ike 
Testiy,  where  the  consecrated  plate  was  kept,  but  had  most  fortuniildy 
been  overheard,  and  an  alarm  had  been  given  by  the  sexton,  who«r 
cottage  was  hard  by.  This  sacrilegious  attack  had  raised  a  fresh  hubbub, 
and  all  Chesterton  was  excited  and  nervous.  Timid  people  were  Idamff 
private  watchmen  to  protect  their  dwellings. 

"  But  you,  Miss  Primworth,  with  such  a  sturdy  manservant,  and  a 
blunderbuss  charged  with  slugs,  have  an  advantage  over  a  poor  parson  likr 
myself,  the  only  male  creature  in  a  houseful  of  women,  and  without  a 
pistol  or  gun  on  the  premises ;  not  that  I  have  fired  one  since  I  left  oollegcv 
bat  I  envy  you  Mortimer,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  vicar,  good-humouiedlj. 

All  that  afternoon  and  evening  Neptune  was  very  restless,  and  howled 
lamentably  at  intervals ;  a  long,  boding  howl,  that  jarred  upon  my  nerves; 
and  I  twice  opened  the  window  to  chide  the  fine  old  dog,  who  had  known 
me  since  he  was  a  puppy,  and  who  heeded  my  voice  more  than  Cook's  ijir 
Ellen's.    So  I  opened  the  window  and  called  out, — 

"  Naughty  Neptune  I  For  shame,  sir  1  lie  down  and  be  good,  and 
don't  make  such  a  noise  about  nothing." 

But  if  Neptune  left  off  howling,  it  was  only  to  sniff  the  air,  and  giro  a 
long,  mournful  whine,  and  then  go  clanking  his  chain,  very  slowly,  bade  U^ 
bis  kennel  for  a  while.     The  dog  was  thoroughly  uneasy. 

The  last  time  that  I  chid  the  dog  was  a  little  before  tea-time,  and  soon 
afterwards  Mortimer  brought  in  the  tea.  I  thought,  somehow,  that  mf 
new  butler's  manner  v^as  not  exactly  as  usual — a  little  anxious,  perhaps, 
and  flurried ;  though  there  was  nothing  at  which  a  much  more  captiovia 
mistress  than  mysdf  could  have  taken  umbrage.  But  Mortimer  wna 
habitually  so  very  staid  and  cool,  that  a  trifling  alteration  was  moreiemak-* 
able  in  him  than  in  another,  and  I  thought  that  there  teas  a  differance* 
He  was  more  jerky  in  his  movements,  not  so  noiseless  as  to  his  tread,  and 
made  an  unwonted  jingling  and  clashing  with  the  tea-things  that  did  not 
seem  consonant  with  his  usual  calm  dexterity.  However,  I  said  nothing; 
but  when  the  tea  was  made,  I  happened  to  desire  Mortimer  to  pick  up  nqr 
glasses.  I  have  good  eyes  yet,  but  I  use  glasses  for  small  print,  and  mina 
bad  slipped  off  the  table.     Mortimer  picked  up  the  glasses,  laidrthem    r 
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before  me,  bowing,  and  retiied.  When  lie  was  gone,  and  I  was  ponr- 
ing  out  my  first  cup,  I  saw  a  paper  on  the  floor,  and  picked  it  up.  I 
quickly  saw  that  it  was  none  of  mine,  but  must  have  fallen  out  of  Mor- 
timer's pocket  when  he  stooped  for  the  glasses. 

If  I  had  seen  the  paper  an  instant  earlier,  before  Mortimer  had  had 
time  to  go  down-stairs,  no  doubt  I  should  have  called  to  him  to  return 
and  pick  up  what  he  had  lost.  As  it  was,  I  thought  it  not  worth  while 
to  ring  the  bell  for  such  a  trifle.  Mortimer,  with  the  other  servants, 
would  come  in  presently  to  evening  prayers,  and  then  he  could  take  his 
letter,  or  whatever  it  was.  So  I  sat  still,  and  went  on  with  M.  Pu  Chaillu's 
book  of  travels,  as  before.  The  night  was  very  hot,  sultiy,  and  still.  It 
was  wann  and  close  autumnal  weather,  and  the  heavy  air  oppressed  my 
spirits  somehow.  Also— though  I  am  as  little  given  to  idle  fancies  as 
most  women  of  my  acquamtance — the  sight  of  that  written  scrap  of  paper 
lying  on  the  table  put  me  in  a  fidget.  I  could  not  help  looking  at  it,  and 
its  presence  annoyed  me,  perhaps  on  account  of  my  aversion  to  litter  and 
slovenly  ways ;  but  at  any  rate,  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  my  eyes  and 
thoughts  on  the  gorillas  while  that  paper  lay  where  it  did. 

And  presently  a  new  fancy  arose  within  me,  a  strange  wish  to  go  about 
the  house  and  satisfy  myself  that  all  was  right.  It  was  not  my  practice 
personally  to  examine  the  fastenings ;  I  always  left  that  to  the  butkr. 
But  on  this  particular  night  an  irresistible  desire  to  see  with  my  own  qres 
to  the  security  of  the  place  caused  me  to  light  my  bedroom  candle,  and 
wander  from  room  to  room.  I  went  down-stairs  first  of  alL  The  dining- 
room  shutters  were  all  up,  bells  and  bars  in  good  order,  and  so  with  the 
library,  the  morning-room,  and  the  rest.  Front  and  back,  everything 
seemed  firm  and  fast ;  and  I  was  going  away,  when  I  noticed  a  tiny  lump 
of  yellow  beeswax  in  a  comer  near  the  front  door,  and  half  mechanically 
picked  it  up.  My  eyes  fell  on  it,  and  I  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  for  thfi 
wax  bore  the  impress — ^not  perfect,  but  quite  unmistakable — of  the  wards 
of  a  key! 

I  don't  suppose  Eobinson  Crusoe,  when  he  found  the  footmark  in  the 
sand,  was  much  more  horrified  than  I  was ;  but  I  soon  recoyered  my  com- 
posure. That  the  impression  of  my  door-key  had  been  taken  in  wax,  and 
for  no  good  purpose,  was  dear,  since  I  held  the  evidence  in  my  hand.  I 
remembered  the  villanous-looking  locksmith  whom  I  had  that  very  day 
seen  at  work  in  the  house,  and  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  had  dropped  the 
lump  which  I  had  so  fortunately  found.  Most  likely  he  was  one  of  the 
gang  of  depredators  whose  actions  had  spread  terror  through  the  district, 
and  had  profited  by  the  chance  of  being  employed  to  secure  means  of 
access  to  a  house  that  his  accomplices  meant  to  rob.  I  resolved,  after 
prayers,  t«  speak  to  Mortimer  on  the  subject,  and  to  consult  with  him  on 
the  best  mode  of  averting  the  danger. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  seemed  safe  enough,  the  shutters  being 
up,  and  the  doors  locked  on  the  outside.    I  made  a  very  cursory  examina- 
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tion  of  tlie  npper  etories  of  the  bouse,  since  without  a  high  ladder  the 
casements  could  not  be  reached.  And  no  dotibt  the  thieves  meant  to 
enter  by  the  front  door;  that  yeiy  night,  perhaps. 

As  I  passed  the  linen-room,  I  caught  sight  of  the  strong  new  rope  of 
the  alarm  bell  dangling  at  about  four  feet  from  the  floor.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously I  grasped  the  rope,  and  slight  as  was  the  force  of  my  pull,  it  came 
away  from  its  hold,  slipped  through  the  apertuxe  in  the  ceiHng,  and  came 
rattling  down  into  the  room,  luckily  falling  on  a  clothes-basket  full  of 
sheets  and  white  bed-curtains,  or  the  noise  would  have  disturbed  the  house- 
hold. I  never  was  so  near  screaming  since  I  was  a  schoolgirl,  for  the 
thing  was  like  a  stroke  of  enchantment.  A  stout  new  cord  to  snap  liko 
rotten  thread  less  than  a  month  after  its  being  put  up !  I  examined  it, 
though  my  hands  trembled  a  good  deal.  The  rope  had  been  nearly 
8e?exed,  neatly  sawn  in  two  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  had  hung  only  by  a 
iibte  of  the  hemp.  No  doubt  but  that  this  had  been. done  to  prevent  an 
alarm  bdng  given  by  means  of  the  bell.  No  doubt  that  the  person  who 
did  it  was  one  who  knew  the  house  well,  and  had  access  to  the  upper 
part  of  it.  And  the  severed  rope  had  but  one  meaning,  and  that  was 
treachery  I 

But  who  was  the  traitor  P  I  sat  down  on  a  chest,  and  gasped  for 
breath.  I  could  not  suspect  my  old  servants,  the  cook  and  housemaid. 
The  page  was  a  good  boy  enough,  of  veiy  respectable  parentage,  and  well 
brought  up,  I  knew.  He  had  been  four  years  with  me,  and  had  no  low 
companions  to  lead  him  into  evil  ways,  I  felt  sure.  The  kitchen-maid  was 
a  simple  sort  of  girl,  rather  greedy,  and  clumsy  with  ntgard  to  breakages, 
but  honest  as  the  day.  There  was  only  one  new  member  of  the  establ^h- 
ment,  and  he  was  such  a  steady,  conscientious  person,  that  it  seemed  mon- 
strous to  doubt  him.  And  yet,  if  he  were  innocent,  who  was  the  guilty 
one?    The  rope  had  not  divided  itself. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  that  I  began  to  connect  the  severed  bellrope 
with  the  paper  that  Mortimer  had  dropped  in  the  drawing-room.  To  all 
appearance  there  was  no  link  between  the  two  circumstances.  And  yet  I 
ciid  connect  them,  for  my  next  act  and  deed  was  to  go  down  and  see  if  the 
pt^er  contained  anything  to  justify  my  suspicions.  I  was  half  fearful  as 
I  opened  the  door  that  Mortimer  might  have  discovered  his  loss  in  my 
absence,  and  repossessed  himself  of  the  letter.  No;  there  it  lay,  un- 
touched, on  the  table.  I  picked  it  up  and  read  it,  though  the  action  cost 
^  a  pang  somehow.  I  was  a  gentlewoman,  you  see,  and  had  never  before 
been  guilty  of  prying  into  any  letter  that  did  not  fairly  belong  to  me. 
However,  self-preservation  was  my  excuse,  and  the  emergency  was  a  des- 
perate one ;  so  I  read  as  follows : — 

"Dere  Jem,— If  we  don't  look  sharp,  we  shall  get  to  Queer  Street  afore  long. 
W  Kat,  the  fence,  tipped  me  the  offis  to-day.  Beaks  is  fly,  and  a  swell  from 
Scotland  Yard  cuming  down  speshal.  He  note  yon,  so  this  shop  of  yours  must  bo 
the  lagt  crib  wc  crack  in  these  parts.    When  old  cafe  safe  in  be^igf|d^^l(^j5^Qle 
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wftve  a  g^luii  8*.  timM  in  yoiv  winder,  and  well  tport  tha  d«or.  Laaky  Dick  caa 
do  the  trick  for  the^  key.  If-  the  old  gal  ecreeoheay  yon  must  stop  hnr  moath. 
Sparklers  are  all  rite,  and  Nat  buys  the  plait,  as  it*s  hevry.  So  no  more  till  12. 
to  nite.    From  yoor  tme  pal  till  deth, 

Scarooly  had>  I  finished  the  perusal  of  this  dreadM  letter,  than  tho 
dock  atrack  nxne.  At  nine  it  was  always  my  practice  to  read  &mily 
pn^en.  There  is  snch  a  force  in  habit,  that  on  hearing  the  French  Ume- 
pieoe  onihe  nuffUe  slab  beside  me  chime  out  its  nine  strokes,  I  rang  the 
beiras  usual  for  the  serrants.  When  I  had  done  so  I  remembered  that 
widced  letter;  and  the  cruel  treachery  of  the  viper  I  had  warmed  at  my 
hearth^  and  shook  all  over  firom  head  to  foot ;  less  witb  fear,  after  all — 
though  a  bdy  is  priTileged  to  be  timid — than  with  indignation  and  anger. 
As  for  reading  prayers  to  that  man — that  robber,  whose  rerj  Ghnitian 
name  wwr  a  116,  for  he  called  himself  George  Mortimer,  and  the  letter 
addressed  bim  as  "  Jem  "—I  could  not  do  it.  How  could  I  read  sacred 
words  to  such  a  wretch?  how  address  him  as  "  deariy  beloved  brother*'? 
how  endfire  to'bear  his  false  voice  giving  out  the  responses  with  hypo- 
critical unction  ?  It  was  impossible ;  and  yet  I  dared  not  denounce  the 
traitor.  I  -wus  nlone,  with  only  a  boy  and  three  women  to  take  my  part, 
while  ikwaa  strbng  and  desperate,  and  perfaapr  had  his  ruffian  friends 
within  ealli 

I  Ud'Uit  three  or  four  mfnutes  to  revolve  these  things  in  my  mind ; 
then  the  door  opened;  and  the  servants  came  rustling  in. 

"  Tbu  need  not  stay,  Mortimer,"  said  I,  as  steadily  as  I  could.  "  My 
head  aob^a  badly ;  I  cannot  read  prayers  to-night.  You  can  dose  the  doors 
at  onee,  and  bring  me  the  keys.  Ajid,  Ellen,  I  wish  you  to  bring  me  the 
botUe  of  nial  vdatfle  you  will  find  in  the  comer  of  the  right-hand  drawer  of 
the  black  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bedroom,  and  a  wine-glass  and  a  teaspoon. 
Tou  need  net  sit  up.'' 

I  began'  my  speech  without  any  thought  of  sal  volatile;  but  I  saw 
Mortimer,  red  and  white  by  turns,  eyeing  me  with  suspicious  scrutiny,  and 
I  added  'mj  injunction  to  Ellen  as  an  afterthought.  And  I  suppose  the 
bait  took;  for  when  Mortimer  brought  me  the  keys,  as  I  sat  mixing  the 
draught  I  was  about  to  take  for  the  cure  of  my  headache,  that  model 
butler  looked  respectfully  sympathetic,  and  stole  to  and  fro  on  absolutely 
neisdearfeet,  closing  the  door  after  him  in  the  gentiest  fashion  imaginable. 
Any  one  but  the  betrayed  mistress  who  had  in  her  pocket  the  letter  in 
which  this  man  was  designed  as  the  one  to  "  stop  her  mouth  '*  in  case  of 
her  sereaming  for  aid,  might  have  thought  him  the  most  tender-hearted  of 
servitors. 

Half  an  hour  I  waited ;  and  then,  with  a  beating  heart,  I  wrapped 
mysdf  up  in  a  dark  cloak,  very  cautiously  stole  to  my  room,  opened  the 
disused  door,  weU  secured  by  bolt  and  lock,  that  led  from  my  dressing- 
room  to  the  terrace,  and  thence  descended  to  the  garden.     I  was  most 
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ttttful  to  keep  in  ilie  skadow  of  thetnes,  and  to  tread  softly,  but  I  feaved 
Neptime  might  hear  me,  and  bark.  I  thought  it  beat  to  go  atn^hi  up  to 
the  faithful  old  dog's  kennel ;  as,  when  he  Amdd  hwe  reoogniBsdMe,  I  bad 
little  apprduQsion  of  his  setting  up.  any  noise  which  might  altect  atten- 
tion. I  drew  near,  but  no  growl  reached  my  ears,  and  nouc^ain  onittkd. 
I  efen  called  "  Neptune." — '*  Nep  1"  in  a  voice  not  mndi  Jibore  a  whisper. 
No  rq>ly.  The  moon  suddenly  shone  out»  and  I  saw  an  ugly,  almost 
shapeless  mass  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  kennel.  Oiii  that  be 
Neptune  asleep  P  Ah  I  no ;  it  was  a  sleep  without  waking,  for  the  gallant 
dog  Uy  stiff  and  eold,  bis  limbs  contorted  by  the  death  agony,  foully 
poisoned  I 

The  sight  lent  wings  to  my  feet,  I  think ;  for  though  no  gneai-walker 
in  genezal,  and  though  the  road  was  muddy  and  dark,,  and  the  iUilighted 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  suburb  were  not  too  familiar  to  Qie,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  reached  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  police.  .lA.  little 
maid  showed  me  into  the  parlour  where  1^  superintendent,  and  A  firiend, 
a  stout  person  in  plain  clothes,  sat  sipping  their  spirits  and  water  beside  a 
little  table.  Mr.  Martin,  the  superintendent,  knew  me.  I  had  once  been 
to  the  magistrates*  court  to  beg  off  a  wretohed  little  boy,  all  ngs  and 
ignorance,  who  had  been  caught  stealing  my  apples,  and  whom  I  (did  not 
wish  to  be  bardly  used ;  and  he  civilly  rose  to  (^er  me  a  chair,  and  to  ask 
what  he  could  do  for  me. 

"  You  need  not,  Miss  Primworth,  madam,  be  afraid  to  spoak  before 
this  gentleman.  He  belongs  to  the  force;  Sergeant  Samuel  Ci^lins, 
ma'am,  the  detective  from  London.  I  dare  say  his  name  may  be  .£uniliar 
to  you,  from  the  papers." 

I  had  never  heard  of  Sergeant  Collins  before,  perhaps  because  I  seldom 
relish  the  police  reports ;  but  I  saw  that  he  looked  both  a  shwwd  and  a 
good-natuxed  man,  with  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  broad,  smiling  eountenaace. 
My  tale  was  soon  told;  and  I  could  not  help  seeing,  trembling^and. ner- 
vous as  I  was,  that  my  professional  hearers  were  to  the  full  as.much  excited 
as  myself.  They  examined  the  lump  of  tell-tale  wax,  read  the.letter  that 
had  fallen  from  the  butler's  pocket,  and  asked  me  a  few  pertinent  and 
sensible  questions.  Then  the  superintendent  tinkled  his  teaspoon  against 
the  sides  of  his  tumbler  till  it  rang  again,  and  the  detective  whistled  softly, 
frowning  the  while,  and  rattling  the  loose  silver  in  his  pockets. 

"  Now,  madam,  you  seem  a  courageous  lady,  and  a  dever  one  too,  and 
you  did  the  right  thing  where  a  many  would  have  fainted  or  sereamed, 
and  got  their  throats  cut  for  their  pains,  very  likely,"  said  Sergeant 
Collins.  "Will  you  be  guided  by  us  a  bit,  now  P  Will  you  let  the  super- 
intendent and  me  manage  as  we  think  best,  to  checkmate  those  vagabonds 
at  their  little  game,  even  if  our  plan's  a  queer  one  ?!' 

"  I  will,"  said  I.     And  I  meant  it. 

I  should  think  it  was.  a  quarter«past  ten  o'clock  when  I  reached  the 
soperintendent's  house,  and  told  my  story  to  himself  and  his  ^^^^tp 
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panion.  The  teliing  of  my  tale  occupied  another  quarter  of  an  hour. 
There  remained  the  interval  between  half-past  ten  and  twelve — ^for  twelve, 
or  about  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  was  my  customary  hour  of  retiring  to 
rest, — and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  time  was  not  idly  spent  on  the  part 
of  my  new  allies. 

At  five  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock  the  two  candles  on  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Miss  Primworth,  of  The  Qrove,  were 
extinguished,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  signal  agreed  upon  by  the 
burglars  was  duly  made.  At  twenty  minutes  after  the  stable  dock  had 
struck  midnight,  some  one  came  creeping,  shoeless,  up  to  Miss  Primworth's 
door ;  and  behind  him  crept  another  figure,  also  that  of  a  man  who  had 
pulled  off  his  shoes  for  fear  of  noise,  and  tried  his  utmost  not  to  make  the 
boards  creak  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  On  they  came,  slow  and  stealthy. 
Both  wore  black  masks»  made  of  thick  crape  that  fluttered  with  their 
breath,  and  both  were  in  9mock-frocks,  like  rustic  labourers.  Yet  the  first 
was  Mortimer,  the  respectable  butler,  late  in  the  service  of  the  Venerable 
the  Archdeacon  of  Crossminster,  and  the  second  was  the  so-called  appren- 
tice of  Mr.  Clench  the  ironmonger — aliat  Lanky  Dick.  Mortimer  had  a 
dark  lantern.    Both  had  bludgeons. 

Other  men  were  busy  below.  In  the  pantry,  in  the  dining-room,  men 
were  cautiously  creaking  about,  dragging  heavy  furniture  from  the  wall, 
forcing  back  bolts,  picking  locks,  filling  bags  with  plunder.  There  were 
three  men  at  this  work  below.  Mortimer  and  Lanky  Dick  had  the  rest  of 
the  task  for  their  share.  The  jewels— valuable  family  jewels  and  heir- 
looms, which  Miss  Primworth  was  known  to  keep  in  her  room-— ^were  the 
chief  prize  to  be  looked  for,  better  even  than  the  heavy  old  plate  below. 
They  were  in  presses  and  boxes  and  drawers.     Their  owner  hod  all  the 

keys,  of  course.    It  was  but  to  frighten  her,  or Mortimer  very 

gently  turned  the  handle  of  Miss  Primworth's  door.  Unlocked  I  So  far, 
80  good. 

The  old  lady — ^the  mistress  of  The  Grove — ^was  reading,  late  as  it  was, 
— treading  in  bed,  propped  up  by  pillows.  Mortimer,  as  he  peeped  warily 
round  the  curtains,  could  see  her  nightcap  and  the  red  India  shawl 
wrapped  round  her  shoulders.  She  was  intent  on  her  book,  and,  possihly, 
drowsy,  for  she  nodded  slightly  as  she  read,  and  she  never  even  heard  his 
approach,  which  was  certainly  most  guarded  and  cautious.  He  turned, 
and  winked  exultingly  at  his  follower.  There  was  but  one  poor  little  hunp 
alight,  dose  to  the  bed,  and  Mortimer  drew  up  the  slide  of  his  lantern, 
darted  forward,  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  Miss  Primworth's  shoulder, 
saying,  in  a  gruff  and  counterfeited  voice, — 

"  Sorry  to  intrude,  old  lady,  but  there's  a  little  business  to  be  done. 
Where  do  you  keep  the  jewds  ?  Di'monds,  pearls,  amethysts,  we  want 
the  whole  biling,  and  if  you'd  keep  a  whole  skin,  you — " 

Miss  Primworth,  for  a  lady,  behaved  with  remarkable  firmness.  She 
did  not  scream,  or  faint,  or  go  into  hysterics.    Only  t|ie  shawled  figure  it 
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the  bed  put  out  a  band,  and  datcbed  Mr.  Mortimer  so  suddenly  and 
dexterously  by  tbe  tbroat,  tbat  the  ruffian  sank,  cboked  and  gurgling  for 
bieatb,  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  bed.  And  anotber  band,  fellow  to  tbat  wbicb 
compressed  tbe  butler's  windpipe,  put  a  pistol  to  tbe  butler's  bead,  wbile 
tbe  face  of  Sergeant  Samuel  Collins  glared  on  tbe  struggling  criminal  from 
the  frills  of  Miss  Primwortb's  nightcap,  and  tbe  Toice  of  Seigeant  Samuel 
Collins  hissed  out  the  words, — 

"  Jem,  my  buck,  you're  nailed — in  tbe  Queen's  name  I" 
At  tbe  very  same  instant  tbat  this  capture  was  made.  Superintendent 
Martin  sprang  from  bis  lurking-place  among  tbe  bed-curtains,  and  caught 
hold  of  Lanky  Dick.  Lanky  Dick,  though  veiy  much  surprised,  showed 
iight,  and  lifted  bis  bludgeon,  but  was  instantly  knocked  down  by  a  blow 
from  the  brass-beaded  staff  of  a  policeman  who  had  jumped  out  of  a  ward- 
robe, and  attacked  him  from  behind.  Mr.  Martin  put  a  whistle  to  bis 
lips,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a  rush  and  a  stamping  and  scurrying  of 
feet,  and  tbe  sound  of  oaths,  blows,  cries,  and  violent  scuffling, — ^which 
all  died  away  in  muttered  curses,  as  tbe  three  men  down-stairs  were  sur- 
prised and  overpowered  by  tbe  police  concealed  in  the  house.  So  well  bad 
the  affair  been  arranged,  tbat  not  one  of  tbe  gang  escaped. 

I  have  little  more  to  telL  There  was  a  great  deal  of  magistrates' 
examinations,  and  remanding,  and  records  of  convictions,  and  grand  jury 
work,  but  tbe  assizes  ended  the  troublesome  business,  and  I,  Letitia  Prim- 
worth,  got  for  the  last  time  into  the  witness-box.  Tbe  robbers  were  all 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  penal  servitude.  Lanky  Dick,  who  was  a 
runaway  journeyman  locksmith,  bad  five  years  given  him  by  tbe  judge. 
But  tbe  heaviest  sentence,  very  properly,  fell  to  the  share  of  my  precious 
butler,  James  Styles — alias  George  Mortimer,  alias  Trusty  Tricks,  alias 
half  the  "  Directory,"  I  believe ;  u  most  incorrigible  rogue  andold  jaQ-bird, 
who  bad  no  more  been  in  the  service  of  tbe  Archdeacon  than  in  Her 
Majesty's  Cabinet.  His  character  and  testimonials,  it  seems,  had  been 
written  by  one  of  tbe  knaves  in  Seven  Dials,  who  write  begging-letters  at 
^ven  and  sixpence  the  dozen.  But  no  great  barm  was  done,  and  it  will 
^  a  lesson  to  me  for  tbe  rest  of  my  life. 
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BY   MAJOB   H.   BYNG   HALL. 

At  ilie  period  when  King  George  lY.  misruled  over'os,  and  King  George 
L  of  Qfeeoe  was  unknown,  the  people  of  England,  who  lived  ai  home 
at  ease,  and  read  Byron's  beautiful  poetry,  were  led  by  his  brilliant  imagi- 
nation to  believe  that  Greece  was  a  paradise  on  earth,  peopled  by  a  noble, 
hig^-minded,  and  diivalrous  race,  with  an  unrivaUed  climate,  and  scenery 
smpassing  the  charms  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  AU  these  agreeable  theories 
liecame,  as  it  were,  facts,  by  the  writings  of  those  sufficiently  fortunate  to 
lie  enabled  to  travel  so  far  east. 

The  advance  of  civilization,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  advance  in 
flcience  and  education,  which  has  enabled  the  multitude  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  own  ears,  has,  however,  materially  dumged 
the  state  of  things.  Beasonable  men  now  begin  to  find  out  that  a  bright  ima- 
gination, engendered  by  mere  reading,  rarely  attains  to  practical  facts ;  and 
have  also  discovered  to  their  benefit,  that  there  are  skies  as  blue,  and  seas 
as  calm,  and  people  as  noble,  within  reach  of  their  own  homesteads  in 
merry  England,  as  that  in  which  the  bright  stars  glitter  over  Attica,  the 
waters  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  or  the  specimens  of  mankind  who  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Athenian  city.  And  my  desire  in  this  simple  paper,  which  I 
write  in  the  capital  of  George  I.,  in  this,  the  month  of  November,  1863, 
18  merely  to  do  that  which  I  have  frequently  done  before  as  regards  other 
places  and  other  people, — to  speak  of  them  as  they  are,  or  at  least  as  I  see 
them,  utterly  ignoring  the  past,  and  looking  forward,  as  every  right-minded 
man  should  so  look,  with  sympathetic  hope  for  the  future  of  Greece. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  traveller  can  best  be  useful  to  mankind  by 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  simple  truth  as  regards  other  lands  and 
people,  and  by  imparting  that  truth  fearlessly ;  though  he  may  err,  howerer 
faithfully  he  writes,  inasmuch  as  few  men  hear,  see,  or  judge  alike. 
Hie  world  has  always  enough  of  agitation  and  excitement ;  it  is  pleased 
with  exaggeration,  with  passions  and  emotions,  and  with  wild  flights  of 
imagination.  I  have  no  wish  to  pander  ta  its  taste ;  all  I  desire  is  to 
impart  useful  information  and  simple  truth. 

At  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  journey  to  the  Athenian  capital 
entailed  great  expense,  considerable  loss  of  time,  and  much  fatigue.  It 
18  now  as  easily  accomplished  as  was  that  of  our  forefathers  from  London 
to  York.  I  am  not  a  guide-book»  and  thousands  have  gone  eastward,  as  I 
ha?e  gone,  fifty  times  during  the  last  ten  years.  But  every  year  it  appears 
to  me  that  Greece  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  England.  And  if  the  Greeks 
of  to-day  have  common  sense,  and  a  pure,  unselfish  desire  for  the  benefit  df 
tiieir  country,  and  thus  allow  their  young  king — as  I  feel  and  trust  he  will 
— ^to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  people,  backed  by  a  wise  and  just  Government ; 
who  knows  but  that  Athens  may  become  a  Nice  or  a  Torquay  to  jthose  who 
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BoA  to  pass  their  winter  in  a  mild  dimate,  surroonded  by  many  pleasant 
•oenea  of  inteiest  of  days  king  syneP  Only  let  the  misty  i^mosphere  of 
the  past  give  place  to  the  bright  aspect  of  the  present,  realism  take  the 
place  of  romance,  respect  for  what  was  good  in  antiquity  lead  to  improve- 
mmta  snit^le  to  the  age  in  which  we  Hye,  and  Greece  may  still  be  the 
Greece  many  imagine  it,  and  all  must  desire  it,  to  be. 

The  manhood  of  Greece  are  a  highly  intellectual  and  fine  race,  both 
physically  and  mentally ;  perhaps,  indeed,  one  of  their  greatest  errors,  or 
I  should  eay,  drawbacks,  is  their  Iotc  of  literature,  and  thirst  for  know- 
ledge and  education,  not  based  on  truth ;  in  fact,  an  education  misplaced 
and  misdirected.  The  knowledge  of  ancient  time  and  history  is  rarely 
faultless ;  all  the  knowledge  of  what  a  country  has  been  will  hardly  tend 
to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be.  It  is  only  by  practically 
weighing  the  errors  of  the  past  with  the  necessities  of  the  present,  and 
by  avoiding  the  one  and  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  other,  that 
improvement  ean  be  achieved;  and  it  is  simply  this  which  is  wanting. in 
the  education  of  modem  Greece.  Thus  you  will  find  hundreds  of  yoimg 
men  who  can  tell  you  all  about  Alcibiades  and  Miltiades,  and  a  host  of 
great  poets  and  statesmen,  heroes  and  philosophers,  yet  who  are  worth- 
less as  architects,  or  engineers,  or  road-makers,  or  counting-house  clerks, 
— ^places  fitted  suitably  to  the  position  in  which  they  have  been  bom  and 
bred ;  who  walk  idly  about  the  streets  in  fine  embroidered  jackets  and  white 
tonics, — the  washing  of  which  must  cost  them  an  income, — ^without  the 
means  of  paying  for  them,  exhibiting  their  handsome  persons,  clamorous 
for  every  place  which  Government  has  to  dispose  of;  and  if  none  are  vacant, 
wondering  why  they  are  not  provided  for; — ^in  plain  words,  believing  that 
God  created  Greece  to  maintain  Greeks,  without  an  endeavour  on  their  part 
to  place  before  the  world  the  undoubted  resources  which  Greece  possesses. 

And  now  let  me  tell  those  who  desire  to  be  presented  to  George  I., 
how  best  to  get  to  Athens. 

We  are  in  Paris.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  city,  as  all  must  admit,  for  a  short 
sojourn ;  more  particularly  so  to  the  lovers  of  fine  arts, — ^tq  those  who  have 
the  good  taste  to  believe  in  the  art  of  gastronomy,  and  to  the  common 
pleasnre-seeker.  From  thence  there  are  three  routes  open  to  the  cubital 
of  Greece.  The  one,  vid  Marseilles,  thence  by  the  Messagerie  Imperial 
steamers,  through  the  interesting  Straits  of  Bonafado  to  Messina,  thence 
across  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  Cape  Matapan,  leaving  the  isknd  of  Cerigo 
on  the  right,  round  Cape  Engdo,  through  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  Pireeus  or 
port  of  Athens.  The  next,  by  the  way  of  Ma9on  to  St.  Michael  by  rail- 
way, over  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin  and  Ancona,  and  thence  by  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamer,  touching  at  Corfu.  And  thirdly,  the  tourist  may  go  by 
Turin  or  Vienna  to  Trieste,  and  thence  also  by  the  before-mentioned  line  of 
steamers,  either  way,  first  or  last.  With  decent  weather,  the  journey  is 
accomplished  in  about  six  days  and  eight  nights. 

Now  as  regards  the  first  of  these  routes,  to  those  who  love  the^aear-Hwd 
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I  confess  I  do  not, — and  who  have,  moreover,  stomachs  capable  of  con- 
tending with  greasy  and  disgustingly  "  bad  "  French  cookery — the  worst 
in  the  world,  if  so  be  that  a  first-rate  French  artist  with  good  material  is 
the  best, — I  must  admit  there  is  much  interest,  particularly  to  those  who 
have  never  previously  travelled  by  that  line.  The  railway  (express)  firom 
Paris  to  Marseilles,  in  sixteen  hours,  is  all  of  comfort  that  the  most  unrea- 
sonable man  can  desire ;  and  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  more 
particularly  after  leaving  Lyons,  is  highly  agreeable,  in  parts  charming. 
Even  if  haste  be  the  object,  you  may  leave  Paris  by  the  7.45  p.m.  train, 
and  reach  Marseilles  at  noon  on  the  following  day,  and  you  have  three  or 
four  hours  to  run  over  that  which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  finest  com- 
mercial cities  in  Europe.  The  Messagerie  steamers,  particularly  those  which 
carry  the  mails  for  Constantinople,  touching  at  the  Pirseus,  are  large, 
well  commanded,  aii^,  and  comraodious.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to  carry 
too  good  an  appetite  on  board ;  such  being  the  case,  you  must  content  your- 
self with  bonbons  and  apples,  or  greasy  baked  dishes,  served  at  a  table  which 
for  display  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  table  d'hStes  of  Continental  hotels. 
The  commissariat,  in  fact,  on  board  all  these  vessels,  though  some  are  un- 
questionably better  than  others,  is  miserably  economical,  insufficient,  and 
bad,  and  quite  unworthy  the  company  and  the  directors.  If  you  suffer 
from  the  sea  you  will  do  very  well :  there  are  bread,  brandy,  and  lemons,  all 
good.  May  I  also  beg  that  you  will  not  be  carried  away  with  the  general  and 
poetical  idea  that  the  Mediterranean  is  a  millpond?  True  is  it  that  I  hare 
gone  from  Marseilles  to  Constantinople,  even  in  midwinter-time,  with  a 
calm  sea  throughout  the  voyage,  commencing  on  Saturday  at  4  p.m.,  and 
terminating  on  the  following  Saturday  at  daylight, — calmeplat^as  the  French 
term  it.  Equally  true  is  it  that  I  have  met  with  seas,  which,  if  not  precisely 
such  as  we  expect  upon  the  vast  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  are  far  more  trjing 
to  weak  nerves  combined  with  a  weak  inward  man. 

The  Straits  of  Messina,  weather  being  tolerable,  are  generally  entered 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  on  the  Monday  night  subsequent  to  that  of 
leaving  MarseiUes ;  and  the  steamer  remains  at  Messina  till  noon  or  later 
on  the  following  day,  so  that  there  is  quite  sufficient  time  to  enjoy  a  few 
hours  on  shore,  and  see  all  that  is  there  worthy  of  being  seen.  The  only 
objects  of  real  interest  are  the  ancient  cathedral,  all  but  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes ;  the  far  more  interesting  chapel  and  the  convent  of  St.  Gregoria; 
and  a  fountain  in  the  Place  de  Cathedrale,  happily  recently  restored, 
though  only  partially, — one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  as  a  fountain,  to 
my  taste,  at  least,  that  I  ever  beheld ;  though  I  believe  I  have  seen  two- 
thirds  of  the  fountains  in  Europe. 

The  Straits,  weather  being  clear,  which  it  rarely  is  in  that  mountainous 
district,  are  singularly  beautiful.  Beautiful  is  not,  however,  quite  the 
word;  for,  alike  on  the  Italian  shore  as  on  that  of  Sicily,  tb^  is  an 
utter  want  of  those  magnificent  trees  and  woodlands  which  hang  over 
the  very  shores  of  our  beautiful  Devonian  sea,  and  are  in  England  so 
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luxuriant,  making  even  the  flattest  county  replete  with  charms.  Moreover, 
for  one  month  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  time  only  do  you  behold  the 
yerdure,  which  touches  the  heart  with  fresh  and  renewed  hopes  of  the 
coming  summer.  Prom  Messina,  eight  hours  of  courteous  weather,  and 
you  land  at  the  Piraeus.  Modem  Piraeus  is  a  newly  bom  town.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  as  regards  its  eldest  brother  of  other  days.  It  may  be  justly 
termed,  and  it  is  in  fact,  the  port  of  Athens,  not  large,  but  safe  and  deep, 
capable  of  containing  many  line-of-battle  ships.  As  I  sit  writing  in  the 
Athenian  capital,  on  this  the  fifth  day  of  November,  celebrated  in  all  Eng* 
land  for  Guy  Pawkes,  and  in  my  boyhood  sometimes  ushered  in  with  a 
frost  or  snow — with  my  window  wide  open,  looking  over  an  olive  vale,  with 
Hymettus  and  Parnassus  in  the  distance, — ^three  of  England's  magnificent 
men-of-war,  commanded  by  Admirals  Stuart  and  Yellerton,  lie  calmly  at 
anchor  there,  together  with  various  other  Prench  and  Russian  ships  of  war, 
with  guns  enough  to  blow  the  modem  city  to  atoms.  At  the  Pireeus,  as 
elsewhere,  however,  in  Greece,  the  past  is  evexything,  the  present  nothing. 
True,  many  improvements  were  made  there,  chiefly  by  the  Prench  during 
the  Crimean  army  of  occupation,  and  far  more  might  be  made.  If  so,  how- 
ever, Greece  would  realize  a  fact,  instead  of  for  ever  dwelling  on  a  flattering 
tale.  Dtf  resie,  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity,  save  a  portion  of  the 
Eoman  road,  supposed,  in  other  days,  to  have  connected  the  port  with 
Athens,  from  whence  to  the  city  is  a  flat  road^  about  four  miles  long,  lined 
by  small  houses,  a  road  that  is  ail  dust  in  summer,  and  aU  mud  in  winter- 
time. BaOways  innumerable  have  been  projected  over  this  short  distance 
by  English  companies  and  Prench  companies,  but  hitherto^  as  has  been 
the  case  with  everything  tending  to  utility  and  civilizatio9,  they  have  come, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  to  grief,  or  vanished  in  smoke ;  and  yet  the 
land  is  so  flat  that  the  labour  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  and  the 
outhy  one  which  would  meet  with  an  ample  return.  In  fact,  the  field  for 
improvement  in  Greece  is  so  wide,  and  the  advantages  to  the  revenue  as  to 
the  resources  and  benefit  of  the  country  so  great,  so  eminent,  that  all 
who  have  the  slightest  love  for  Greece  must  join  in  the  hope  they  will 
now  be  conunenced  in  good  earnest. 


I  am  at  Athens.  The  modem  city — still  building — stands  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Attica,  between  Cephissus  and  Hissus  (in  Greece 
called  rivers,  in  plain  English,  mountain  streams,  the  beds  of  which  are  for 
the  most  part  dry  in  summer),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  and  the 
rock  on  which  stands  the  certainly  magnificent  mins  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  ground  occupied  by  men  from  Athens,  to  the  north  of  this  rock,  in  no 
manner  belonged  to  the  ancient  city  of  luxury  and  sin,  vices  which  the 
lapse  of  years  has  not  yet  erased  from  the  blood  of  the  present  generation ; 
and  thus,  as  I  have  said,  the  past  is  the  poison  which  has  for  ever  withered 
^P  the  present. 
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Thore  k  literally  nOtbiiig  in  tlM  modem  «lty  of  Athens  itsdf  to  callfortli 
mterast  or  remark.  The  houses  are  by  no  means  pictoresque  or  good; 
they  axe,  for  the  most  part,  merely  square  boxes  with  flat  roofs,  door,  and 
windows,  while  the  rent  demanded  for  them  is  enormous.  The  streets 
aie,with  few  exeeptions,  narrow  and  ill-kept,  with  here  and  there  an  unfi- 
nished edifice,  or  a  crumUing  modem  rain,  and  inhabited  by  40,000 
bemgs,  among  whom  nmnber  many  foreigners. 

The  new  cathedral,  of  Bysantiue  stnteture,  is  neither  impressive  without 
nor  interesting  within ;  it  is  a  combination,  in  fact,  of  gaudy  ooloors  and 
bad  taste.  The  one  solitary  and  insignificant  relic  of  the  past — equally 
Byeantine — ^is,  I  am  told,  converted  into  a  museum.  But  what  it  contains 
I  ha?e  been  unable  as  yet  to  discover.  The  palace  in  which  George  I.  now 
lives  and  rogns,  at  the  foot  of'  Mount  Lycabettus,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
street  called  Hermes  Street,  is  a  vast  quadrangular  building,  fused,  if  not 
entirely  buUt  of  Pentelenm  marble,  of  heavy  and  monotonous  style,  a 
lasting  monument  of  Bavanan  vanity,  folly,  and  extravagance,  commenced 
by  King  Otho  in- 1886,  and  terminated  in  1848,  a  palace  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  resources  of  the  country  or  the  wants  of  the  sovereign. 
It  looks  south,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  the  only  portion  of  it  that  is  not 
hideous  as  a  building.  That  part  of  the  palace  occupied  by  the  soveidgn 
has  a  pleasant  view  over  that  which,  in  Otho's  time,  was  called  tk 
Queen's  garden,  the  care  of  which  was  perhaps  one,  if  not  the  only  wise 
act  of  her  Mcg^ty's  te^our  on  Grecian  land,  though  even  here  she  managed 
to  give  great  offence,  and  not  without  reason,  by  cutting  off  the  water 
communication  which  supplied  a  portion  of  the  city,  in  order  to  refresh 
her  flower-beds.  It  has  not  perhaps  all  the  floral  beauties  of  an  Englbh 
garden,  which  it  is  intended  to  represent ;  but  the  deep  shades  of  its  varied 
shrabs  and  evergreens  are  highly  pleasant,  for  these  are  the  only  trees, 
save  stunted  olives,  in  or  about  Athens ;  and  when  the  golden  eolonred 
oranges,  which  are  abundant,  become  ripe,  the  garden  is  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, the  more  so  that  the  great  want  of  water  and  the  slight  rains 
throughout  many  months  of  the  year  make  it  almost  impossible  to  create 
those  verdant  leaves,  our  pride  in  England. 

The  apartments,  of  which  there  are  far  too  many — ^for  it  is  undtfstood 
that  bis  present  Majesty  does  not  propose  to  be  surrounded,  as  his  prede- 
cessor was,  with  a  hundred  lazy  and  expensive  vagabonds,  who  would  be 
far  better  employed  in  road-making, — are  little  worthy  of  notice.  The  ball- 
room, decorated  in  the  Pompeian  style,  lights  up  well,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  really  handsome  room  in  the  palace. 

Altogether,  modem  Athens,  save  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  bare 
never  dined  at  the  Table  d'H6te  d'Angleterre,  or  bathed  in  the  Sea  of 
Salamis,  is  a  city  without  interest  or  architectural  beauty  of  any  kind, 
though  the  ruins  of  the  A  cropolis — charming  when  looked  on  in  the  glow  of 
sunset,  or  when  the  moon  lights  the  heavens,  at  all  times  the  most  interest- 
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ing  feature  of  Athens,  seen  daily,  honrly,  by  ereiy  citizen  who  quits  bis 
home— offer  a  striking  illustration  of  what  lu»  been. 

Within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  where  I  now  pen  these  lines,  theie 
stands  the  bank,  a  large,  square  building,  painted  light  green,  looking  orer 
the  Yak  of  Attica.  Whether  it  contains  any  atvailable  cash,  or  whatever 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  "  patriots  "  who  aa»ailed  it,  I  will  not  piesmne 
to  assert;  but  this  f act  is  etident  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  befafdd,— not  a  half 
a  yard  square  of  the  whole  southern  side  of  the  house  but  is  marked  with 
bullet  holes,  like  plums  in  a  pudding.  Is  this  the  work  of  *'  patriots  "  aad 
ioven  of  peace  P  If  so  be  it  is,  I  deplore  the  position  of  the  amiable  young 
King  who  has  come  to  nrign  orer  them,  and  I  deem  it  would  have  been 
mere  common  sense  ai^  courtesy  to  whitewash  and  plaster  the  exterior  of 
the  building  ere  he  arrived.  Happily,  no  shot  entf»:ed  tie  cash-box,  no 
bullet  killed  the  cashier  or  his  clerks;  nevertheless,  it  is  very  evident 
thai  the  object  of  the  rioters,  or  mob,  or  whatever  they  may  be  tenned, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  constittttion  or  the  good  of  the 
country,  but  that  they  weie  simply  lookmg.out^for  their  own  interests  and 
plunder. 

Thii  bank  is  for  the  moment  carefiilly  waldnd  over  by  English  and 
French  marines,  who  relieve  one  another;  on  guard.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
what curious  to  look  on  these  mioiaes  drilling  every  moniing  on  ground 
where,  possibly,  some  Gieoian  hero  might  have  marshalled  his  men  in  the 
fight  at  Marathon.  They  are  now  relieving  and  maivhing  beneath  my 
window,  and  even  the  moral  effect  iji  their  nniibnn  has  its  weight,  though 
I  confess  it  is  sad  to  see  such  neoesalies  att  Gieoian  land.  The  liberal 
people  of  Englttid  would,  no  doubt,  priok  up  their  ears  aad  ciy  out 
loudly  about  the  constitution  and  rights  of  the  people}  yet  were  I  Eling 
George  the  First,  I  wotdd  inaugurate  my  rule  by  sendiog  some  hundreds 
of  these  lasy  patriots  in  white  petticoats  tomslce  and  mend  the  roads,  and 
till  the  ground,  instead  of  smoking  dgaivttes  in  idleness. 

The  mudi-vaiunted  plam  of  Attica-^-at  least,  that- portion  of  it  looked 
on  from  Athens— is  simply  an  ill-cnltivsted,  wide,  sandy  flat,  henmed 
in  by  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Hymettus.  There  are  vines  whioh  yield 
excdlent  grapes,  and  olive  woods  which  produce  indifferent^  oil;  but  the 
whole  scene,  even  under  th»  most  agreeable  auspices  of  bright  blue  skies 
and  balmy  atmosphere,  is  utterly  wanting  in  that  veniant  luxuriance  and 
striking  beauty  afforded  by  the  noble  oU  trees  and  rich  cultivation  so 
peculiar  to  our  native  isle.  In  fact,  the  mudi-vaunted  charms  of  modem 
Greece  consist  solely  of  the  pure  outlines  of  the  mountains,  and  the  dear 
atmosphere,  which  casts  a  violet  hue  over  the  whole  scene  on  a  fine  sununer 
or  autumnal  evening,  causing  an  air  of  great  repose. 

For  the  most  part,  travellers  behold  the  country  under  such  auspices ; 
but  to  those  who  reside  there,  or  who  may  have  chanced  to  visit  Attica  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  picture  is  not  so  pleasant.  Bleak  winds  come 
rushing  down  from  the  mountains,  cutting  the  heart  of  man  out^whOe   j 
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there  are  few  of  those  comforts  within  which  make  our  English  homes  so 
cozy ;  and  when  it  does  rain,  which  is  seldom,  I  admit,  you  may  simply 
fancy  that  the  JSgean  Sea  is  turned  upside  down  on  the  plains  of  Attica, 
converting  the  roads  into  rivers  or  mud  pools,  and,  for  the  nonce,  washing 
away  the  dust  with  which,  eight  months  in  the  year,  v^etation  is  thickly 
encrusted. 

Hymettus,  celebrated  for  its  honey,  is  bare  of  all  trees ;  but  in  spring- 
time its  slopes  are  profusely  covered  with  bright  flowers  and  aromatic 
plants,  on  which  the  bees  feast,  and  which  give  a  certain  flavour  to  the 
honey,  to  be  bought  in  London,  as  at  Athens,  somewhat  cheaper  in  the 
former  place  than  the  latter ;  but  many  English  travellers  buy  Dresden 
china,  old  or  modem,  simply  because  it  is  Dresden  china,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  Hymettus  honey  is  bought  for  the  sake  of  its  classic  fame ;  though 
that  produced  by  English  bees  on  the  hills  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire, 
and  stored  in  many  a  cottage  hive,  is  infinitely  superior.  Parnassus,  on 
which  Hymettus  looks,  is  simply  a  high  hill — scarcely  a  mountain — once 
weU  covered  with  blackthorn  copses ;  but  if  half  the  walking-sticks  and 
other  relics  which  aip  sold  as  the  produce  of  these  copses  are  genuine,  all 
I  can  say  is,  those  blackthorns  must  long  since  have  been  exhausted,  or 
their  growth,  even  in  such  a  climate,  must  be  marvellous. 

In  fact,  Athens,  with  its  history  of  the  past,  offers  but  painful  truths  in 
its  practical  history  of  the  present ;  while  its  inhabitants,  like  those  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  ever  dwelling  on  what  has  been,  appear  to  neglect  in 
Udo  the  offered  advantages  of  what  might  be,  with  apparent  little  care  for 
the  future,  save  where  it  touches  self-interest. 

But  a  new  era  has  now  arrived.  Who,  with  a  right  spirit,  that  will 
not  hope  for  the  best  ?  Oh  that  Greeks  would  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
ungenial  as  the  expression  may  be,  and  take  to  heart  and  hand  what  God 
still  offers  them,  bearing  in  mind  that  He  has  already  granted  them  a  fine 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  an  intellectual  people! 

But  now  the  cannons  roar  i&om  tl^  splendid  battle-ships  of  Fruice 
and  England,  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  the  Pirsus.     King  Geoige  the 
Pirst  has  landed, — ^landed  on  the  shores  of  his  future  kingdom. — and  has 
been  received  with  every  outward  show  of  welcome,  and  with  loud  peals  of 
joyous  acclamation.    He  meets  the  authorities  assembled  to  do  him 
honour  and  bid  him  welcome,  with  a  youthful  and  most  pleasing  counte- 
nance, backed  by  a  most  courteous,  friendly,  and  high-toned  manner; 
indeed,  there  is  something  peculiarly  sympathetic  in  his  bearing,  while  hb 
gentle  and  intellectual  face  ought  to,  and  doubtless  does,  inspire  confidence. 
The  Grecian  people  meet  him  with  gladness  and  seeming  affection.    Tired 
of  revolutions  and  bloodshed,  and  anarchy  and  idleness,  they  must  be, 
they  are,  desirous  of  peace  and  repose.     Let  the  sword  be  turned  into  the 
ploughshare,  theory  give  place  to  practice,  the  love  of  luxury  and  idleness 
to  labour,  and  those  blessings  may  still  be  theirs. 

The  first  act  of  the  king,  simple  though  the  tale,  was  one  of  grace  and 
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kindness.  A  poor  barber,  a  native  of  Corfu,  excited  by  loyalty,  we  will 
saj,  ran  afler  bis  Majesty's  carriage,  shouting  in  English,  "  My  king ! 
my  prince  I — I  will  give  my  life  for  my  king  I "  and  the  king  kindly 
ordered  him  to  the  palace,  and  desired  that  the  position  of  the  man  should 
be  made  known  to  him;  and  if  he  be  not  ere  this  the  king's  private 
barber,  he  has  doubtless  permission  to  hang  over  his  shop  door» 
"Barber  to  George  the  First  of  Greece" — ^which,  though  I  scarcely  intend 
to  perpetrate  an  absurd  pun,  will  enable  him  to  sell  more  ''grease*'  and 
shave  more  chins  than  he  has  ever  done  heretofore. 

He  drives  to  the  seat  of  royalty,  the  capital  of  Athens,  and  descends 
at  the  palace  where  Otho  lived  and  his  Queen  reigned, — a  palace  built  by 
Bavarian  bad  taste,  ostentation,  and  useless  extravagance.  The  young 
long  may  have  been  half  strangled  with  dust  in  the  course  of  that  royal 
progress ;  but  as  he  drove  through  triumphal  arches  of  pine  wood,  erected 
in  fjEur  better  taste  than  any  of  the  modem  Athenian  buildings,  he  had 
at  least  the  pleasing  knowledge  that  no  voice  was  nused  in  the  assembled 
crowd  save  to  do  him  honour  and  give  him  welcome,,  Upon  the  day 
following  he  gave  an  all  but  impromptu  banquet,  at  which  he  received  the 
ministers,  past  and  present,  the  heads  of  diplomatic  corps,  admirals  and 
superior  officers  of  the  fleets  of  all  nations,  and  many  others  whose  personal 
feelings  may  not  perhaps  have  been  all  couleur  de  rote  towards  him,  but 
whom,  by  lus  courtesy  of  manner  and  amiable  greeting,  he  sent  away  as 
iriends. 

Since  then  he  has  again  received  guests  on  the  birthday  of  our  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  he  drives  and  walks  about  in  the  simple  attire  of  a  gentleman, 
unattended  by  humbug  or  escorts.  He  has  changed  his  ministry.  I  am 
not  writing  politics, — it  is  not  my  province, — ^but  I  think  the  new  Govern - 
luent  leans  somewhat  too  much  towards  Paris,  We  shall  see.  Meanwhile^ 
young  King  George  has  a  handful  of  trumps.  Grod  give  him  the  power 
8nd  the  will  to  play  them  wisely  1  though  it  will  be  a  difficult  game,  if 
tnaves  are  to  be  counted  as  the  highest  cards  in  the  pack.  Prudence 
ought  to  be  his  ace  of  hearts,  and  lead  his  affections ;  temperance  his  ace 
of  diamonds,  presiding  over  his  measures  and  pleasures ;  his  ace  of  clubs, 
justice ;  and  modest  fortitude  his  ace  of  spades. 

"If  knaves  are  the  highest  trumps,  kings  are  of  little  avail;"  so  says 
some  pleasant  writer, — though  possibly  not  precisely  in  those  words, — 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

Report  says  that  it  is  his  Majesty's  intention  to  remodel  and  re- 
organize the  Grecian  army,  if  an  army  it  can  be  called.  Its  principal 
nae^-if  it  has  any  use  at  all — appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  watching  over 
^be  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Hitherto  it  has  taken  a  totally 
opposite  course. 

1  believe  that  I  am  not  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  army,  on  the 
Pnnciple  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  was  formerly  in  a  great 
Measure  composed  of  ancient  bands  of  brigands,  who  were  employe^  to 
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put  down  their  former  comrades.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the 
assertion  of  Voltaire,  **0h  a  du  ffoAijpaur  ton premiermHier"  in  1854 
these  irregulan  invaded  the  Turkish  territory,  commencing  by  theft,  and 
ending  with  murder.  Brigandage,  therefore,  until  very  recency,  has  been 
a  sort  of  national  pastime.  While  Grecians  were  perpetually  vaunting 
their  native  land  as  the  cradle  of  literature  and  art,  they  were  daily  n^lect- 
ing  all  those  virtues  of  which  they  so  loudly  boasted. 

The  former  state  of  the  Grecian  army  was  as  follows : — ^The  Frontier 
Guards,  as  they  are  termed,  or  the  gendarmes,  were  raised  by  vohmtaiy 
enlistment,  for  a  service  of  two  years'  duration. 

This  latter  force  cost  the  State  about  750,000  drachms  per  annuni; 
the  Frontier  Guards  about  850,000 ;  being  a  total  charge  on  the  exchequer 
— a  somewhat  useless  one-— of  1,600,000  drachms. 

The  above  amount  appears  to  have  been  sufficient  to  pay,  lodge,  and 
arm  3,500  men  and  150  horses,  which  then  was  really  the  efficient 
military  force  of  the  kingdom.  After  1888  they  were  recruited  by  con- 
scription,— a  difficult,  nay,  dangerous  operation  in  such  a  country. 

The  annual  contingent  was  fixed  at  12,000  men,  the  duration  of 
service  being  limited  to  four  years. 

The  Government  gave  notice  to  each  commune  that  it  was  required  to 
furnish  so  many  soldiers  eveiy  year;  and  the  municipal  authorities  were 
compelled,  or  at  least  chaiged,  to  find  them.  Greece,  howeveri  being 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  royalties,  every  one  of  which  is  in  a  measure 
dependent  on  two  or  three  individuals  more  or  less  rich  and  powerful  than 
thte  others,  if  justice  does  not  exist  in  the  capital,  it  certainly  will  not 
take  refuge  in  the  country. 

The  consequences  were  evident :  neither  the  heads  of  the  villages  nor 
their  families,  neither  their  friends  nor  their  friends'  friends,  were  erer 
drawn  in  the  conscription ;  and  the  poor  fellows  who  were  forced  to  drsw 
were  sure  to  draw  the  bad  numbers.  If  chance  gave  them  a  good  one, 
they  were  ordered  to  draw  again.     So  much  for  the  land  of  liberty. 

Nor  was  this  the  sole  injustice,  for  the  poor  fellows  who  were  thus 
literally  pressed  into  the  service  had  no  chance  of  becoming  officers,  for 
the  army  list  was  already  overflowing ;  while  the  military  school  at  Erel- 
podes — a  sort  of  compromise  between  La  Flecke  and  St.  Cyr — annually 
threw  on  the  Government  a  dozen  cadets  without  hope  of  advancement. 
These  lads  were  paid  about  two  pounds  ten  shillings  per  month,  and  often 
had  to  wait  seven  years  for  a  subaltern's  commission. 

The  navy  was  and  is  equally  encumbered — that  is  to  say,  as  regards 
officers.  This  army  and  this  navy  are  always  looking  towards  Turker, 
as  other  nations  possibly  do  towards  England, — ^like  cats  that  are  tempted 
to  play  with  hot  chestnuts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  King  George  the  First  will 
reform  Ids  military  and  his  naval  force,  causing  them  to  think  more  of 
Greece  and  less  of  Turkey. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  ascertain  at  the  moment  the  prcdBe 
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force  of  the  so-called  army  of  Greece.  It  may,  however,  be  estimated  at 
about  8,000  men,  a  third  of  whom  are  officers.  A  fair  estimate  may  thus 
be  drawn  of  its  utter  inefficiency  for  service  mider  any  circumstances. 

I  heard  a  little  anecdote  the  other  day  touching  the  Great  Sultan,  the 
constant  bugbear  of  Greece,  which  has  its  point.  It  is  said  a  pianist,  by 
name  Yilly,  or  something  like  it,  played  before  his  Majesty  "The  Light 
of  the  World."  This  man,  a  true-bom  Austrian,  wished,  and  with  good 
taste,  that  all  the  world  should  believe  him  to  be  an  Englishman ;  and  I, 
for  one,  admit  his  good  sense.  He  played  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan ; 
so  did  litz.  On  his  Majesty  being  asked  which  he  preferred,  he  replied, 
"  I  am  no  judge  of  music ;  but  I  fancy  Litz,  for  he  perspired  the  most." 

I  must  now  bid  adieu  to  Greece, — 

"Angnst  Athena!  where^ 

Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?— thy  grand  in  sooll 
Grone,  glimmering  throagh  the  dream  of  things  that  were.. 

First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal, 

They  won  and  ]>asR*d  away.     Is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  schoolbo3r's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hoar, — 

The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain;  and  o*er  each  monlderiBg  tower, 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power." 

I  return  to  my  fatherland, — that  precious  island  in  which  honest  men 
can  live  in  peace  and  happiness,  with  less  ostentation  or  outlay  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  Europe,  and  with  tenfold  the  convenience  and 
comfort — a  word  utterly  ignored  in  practice  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

It  is  six  p.m.  of  a  November  evening.  Not  a  cloud  lingers  in  the 
sky,  not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  as  I  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  small  Austrian 
steamer  the  Alexander,  while  we  steam  out  of  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus. 
A  thousand  lights  already  glimmer  from  the  portholes  or  the  mastheads 
of  the  noble  ships  at  anchor.  On  the  deck  of  a  French  liner  the  band 
plays  merrily :  the  admiral  and  his  guests  are  doubtless  enjoying  a  good 
French  dinner;  and,  to  judge  from  the  illuminated  cabins  and  ward-rooms, 
my  countrymen  are  passing  their  time  equally  pleasantly  in  gastronomic 
indulgence.  Good-bye,  and  good  wishes  to  them  all!  I  am'off  once 
more — ^homeward  bound. 

The  ^gean  Sea  is  calm  and  blue  for  the  nonce,  November  though 
it  be;  and  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  islands  stand  out  clearly  defined  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  We  pass  in  sight  of  Colonna's  cliffs,  which  "  gleam 
along  the  wave,"  and  bear  away  for  Syra,  off  the  town  of  which,  after  a 
few  short  hours'  run,  we  drop  our  anchor,  and  I  seek  my  narrow  berth 
and  repose.  The  night  was  precisely  one  which,  again  and  again,  has 
induced  poets  and  travellers  to  speak  in  raptures  of  the  calm  seas  and 
unrivalled  charms  of  the  Archipelago — ^precisely  as  a  foreigner,  who  may 
chance  to  have  been  at  the  last  Derby,  on  his  return  home  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  abuses  our  climate,  and  declares  "  que  ces  AnglaU  9ont  drole ; 
they  love  to  revel  in  mud  and  mist.     It  always  rains  in  England." 
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Syra  is  simply  a  hmnAEi  beeliiye,  perclied  on  a  tarealess  and  rocky 
mountain  side ;  it  is  a  cluster  of  houses,  coyeiing  the  yU-aide  almost 
to  its  veiy  summit.  Bain  is  scarcely  known  thece,  and  acaicdy 
wanted ;  for  the  obIj  Testige  of  wood  seems  to  be  about  half  a  dozea 
fig  tvees,  and  veiy  little  vegetation  of  any  kind  exists  upon  the  island, 
which  is  supplied  abnort  entirely  from  its  neighbours.  During  the  sommcr 
the  heat  is  iatonae;  and  dunng  tibe  iHiole  year,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional stiff  bkxws,  the  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant,  and  the  skies  are  desr. 
Awaiting  the  larger  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer,  in  which  I  had  taken  passage 
to  Trieste,  I  whiled  away  the  long  hours  of  the  day  by  strolling  about  the 
streets  and  visituig  our  amiable  oonsoL  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  town 
or  its  inhabitants,  save  that  the  bees  are  very  aotive  in  their  small  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Their  harbour,  in  which  there  is  much  small  shipping, 
is  good  and  safe,  and  as  the  whole  length  of  the  quay,  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  town,  stinks  intolerably  of  dried  fish,  oil,  and  grease,  I  conceiTe 
their  commercial  pursuits  are  in  those  lines.  The  English  consul,  good 
man,  was  cheerful,  hospitable,  and  happy,  in  his  august  position.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  prefer  tending  a  fiook  of  sheep  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
It  is  well  we  are  not  all  of  the  same  tastes  and  (pinions ;  for  all  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  emoluments  may  atone  for  the  banishment.  At 
6  p.m.  I  changed  my  berth  in  the  Jiexander  for  one  on  board  the 
&r  larger  steamer  JP^nik);  and  at  9  p.m.,  about  three  hours  after  the  usual 
time,  we^steamed  away  by  Cape  Angelo  and  Cerigo  for  Ck>rfu«  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  details  of  this  short  voyage,  and  will  only  state  that  when 
I  arose  to  breakfast  cm  the  following  morning  we  were  steaming  past 
Cape  Matapan,  I  believe  the  most  southern  point  in  Europe;  and  ere  we 
sat  down  to  a  very  indifferent  dinner,  we  had  passed  Mondon  and 
Navarino-~oelehrated  for  that  "untoward  event"  which,  in  four  hours, 
crushed  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  opened  a  future  highway  to  Gredan 
prosperity  and  independence,  which  the  Greeks  have  never  yet  trodden. 

After  passing  Navarino,  the  weather,  hitherto  dear  and  pleaaaai, 
became  windy  and  wet;  and  as  we  approached  the  island  of  Zante,  and 
subsequently  ran  through  the  Ionian  Islands  during  the  night,  the  canopy 
of  heaven  was  as  black  as  jet,  even  when  morning  dawned.  The  wisd 
whistled  through  the  island  hills,  and  the  rain  feU  in  torrents ;  so  that 
when  we  iqpproached  the  beautiful  island  of  Corfu — ^which  under  a  dear 
summer  or  winter  sky  is  charming — all  looked  heavy  and  dull,  as  if 
the  very  islands  already  mourned  the  fate  which  approached  them.  No 
sooner  had  we  come  to  anchor  under  the  dtadd — or,  I  should  say,  Lozd 
High  Commissioner's  palace — than  I  went  on  board  a  beautiful  English 
frigate,  the  Magkietme^  and  had  some  converse  with  her  gallant  captain, 
who  was  about  to  sail  for  Beyrout.  He  appeared  ill  pleased  with  the 
weather,  and  foreboded  a  stormy  night.  Hi^pOy,  the  wind  he  was  about 
to  encounter  was  predsdy  that  which  drove  us  along  towards  Trieste. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  fancy  I  should  never  again  have  been  sufficiently 
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sane  even  to  write  these  simple  lines.  I  have  little  to  say  against  the 
good  ship  FhUo,  as  a  ship.  She  is  a  wooden  vessel,  and  was  built  in  old 
England,  "  in  a  hurry."  She  is  an  admirable  sea-boat — at  least,  she  rolled 
veiy  smoothly, — and  was  and  is  commanded  by  a  cheerful,  courteous, 
and  gallant  little  Austrian  captain ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  she  was  built  in 
a  huny,  as  were  many  other  vessels  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  sold  as 
soon  as  made,  for  no  end  of  money,  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  com- 
panies ready  to  snap  them  up.  But  this  hurry,  as  regards  the  PhUo, 
means  simply  that  her  fittings  are  built  of  unseasoned  wood,  and  badly 
put  together.  The  consequences  were  maddening.  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  having  passed  two  nights  on  board  a  ship  in  a  state  of  such  actual 
extension  of  nerves.  I  recently  read  of  a  terrible,  though  true  stoiy,  of  a 
yonng  French  lady  who  died  ravmg  mad.  On  &  poet-fnortem  examination, 
it  was  discovered  that  an  earwig  had  actually  made  ita  way  through  her  ear 
into  the  brain,  and  in  the  brain  it  was  found  living.  Ood  help  her! 
what  tortures  she  must  have  endured  till  death  relieved  her  1  In  proportion 
were  the  tortures  I  endured  from  the  intolerable  creaking  of  the  Fluto*8 
fixings,  as  Yankees  would  call  them,  throughout  the  day  and  night,— 
soch,  indeed,  as  no  toothache  or  earache  could  surpass. 

Having  passed  an  hour  on  board  her  Migesty's  Mdffieienne,  I  forth- 
with paid  my  respects  to  the  Lord  High  Conmiissioner,  Sir  H.  Boche, 
whom  I  had  known  for  several  years,  and  who  is  as  amiable  as  he  is  admi- 
rable in  the  position  he  holds, — a  position  in  which,  if  I  am  not  greatly  in 
error,  the  Greeks  will  heartily  wish  him  back  ere  he  has  left  it  for  a 
year.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  site  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner's  residence,  or  palace  it  may  be  justly  called.  In 
every  respect  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  his  Majesty  George  the  First, 
at  Athens.  The  position  on  which  it  stands,  guarded  or  overshadowed 
by  the  citadel — the  ditch  of  which  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  garden, — 
is  one  of  admirable  beauty,  overlooking  the  bay  and  the  little  island 
of  Pieto,  and  the  Albanian  mountains  beyond.  Corfu,  in  fact — ^the 
ancient  Corcyra,  the  gem  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  though  some  give  a  pre- 
ference to  Zante — ^is  in  every  respect  an  interesting  and  beautiful  island, 
as  beautiful  in  its  peculiar  nature  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Since  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  or  protection,  moreover,  the  islanders  have  made  some 
rapid  strides  in  order  and  civilization;  consequently,  the  roads  are  good, 
the  houses  well  built  and  clean,  and  the  resources  of  the  island — as  of  all 
theiahmds  under  English  rule — developed  to  the  fullest  degree.  The 
whole  appearance  of  Corfu  is,  in  fact,  most  striking  and  beautiful ;  and 
one  can  but  anticipate  with  fear  that  when  these  noble  islands,  of  which 
1  consider  Corfu  to  be  the  gem,  are  given  over  to  the  Greeks,  they  will 
oease  to  display  that  remarkable  cultivation  and  order  in  which  we  now 
find  them  tmder  their  present  admirable  government.  How  can  the  island 
he  otherwise  than  prosperous,  with  barncks  filled  with  English  troops, 
clean  and  well  kept ;  an  esplanade  and  public  walks  like  those  in  most 
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of  the  civilized  capitals  in  Europe ;  money  spent  among  the  inhabitants 
to  support  these  troops,  and  the  small  naval  force  always  here,  always 
coming  and  going ;  resident  officers  and  their  families,  and  the  visitors 
they  bring  there ;  English  yachts  and  sportsmen? — ^for  there  is  sport  on 
the  islands,  and  iirst-rate  sport  on  the  neighbouring  Albanian  coast. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  it  is  only  the  absence  of  good  hotels — though  the  hotels 
of  Corfu,  comparatively  speaking,  are  not  bad, — and  the  want  of  sufficient 
house  accommodation,  which  prevents  hundreds,  who  pass  their  winters 
in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  from  taking  up  their  abode  in  beautiful 
Corfu. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  creaking  Pluto,  which  now  glides  between 
Corfu  and  the  rugged,  though  interesting,  shores  of  Albania,  to  the  open 
Adriatic.  Dark  and  gloomy  was  the  night,  high  the  wind  which  drove 
us  onwards  to  the  fair  port  of  Trieste  ;  and  all  through  the  next  day  we 
were  rolling  and  creaking  twelve  knots  an  hour,  with  a  foaming  sea  around 
us.  The  longest  and  the  roughest  day  has,  however,  its  close ;  and  when 
another  morning  broke,  in  calm  water,  with  pleasant,  well- watered  scenes 
on  our  larboard  bow,  we  were  safely  entering  the  land-enchained,  pleasant 
bay  of  Trieste,  when,  notwithstanding  the  miseries  of  the  last  two  nights 
— for  what  is  worse  than  nerves  extended  and  physical  nature  exhausted? 
— I  was  mad  enough,  all  was  so  calm  and  pleasant  again,  to  transfer 
my  belongings  from  the  Fluio  to  the  little  Fenetia,  bound  that  night  for 
Venice.  I  think  I  shall  hate  Venice  henceforward,  and  I  have  solemnly 
declared  never  to  travel  a  league  by  sea,  if  I  can  gain  the  same  point  by 
land,  on  a  railway ;  but  the  day  was  so  fair,  the  sea  so  calm,  that  I  little 
thought  we  should  pass  the  night  with  a  hurricane  around  us  and  a  water- 
spout above ;  yet  such  was  our  fate.  At  midnight,  with  many  others,  we 
went  on  board  the  pleasant  little  steamer — "  confound  her  1"  As  we  left 
the  port  all  was  fair  and  smooth.  Scarce  an  hour  elapsed,  however,  ere 
the  dark  clouds  spread  themselves  over  the  heavens  like  a  pall,  and  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents — a  very  sea  above  as  below, — and  the  wind 
roared  as  the  wind  can  roar  in  the  Adriatic,  accompanied  with  such 
rolling  and  creaking  as  made  me  regret  even  the  nights  on  board  the 
Pluto,  TVe  did,  however,  arrive  at  Venice  at  last — ^thanks  be  to  Pro- 
vidence!— some  hours  later  than  we  ought  to  have  arrived;  and  1 
entered  the  so-called  beautiful  Venice,  which  on  this  occasion  looked  as 
wretched  as  a  hen  exposed  to  a  thunderstorm; — ^with  a  damp,  moist 
body,  a  drenched  portmanteau,  and  overwrought  feelings,  to  be  hampered 
into  a  black  coffin  of  a  gondola,  and  sent  on  to  the  railway;  after 
which  I  had  foul  weather  all  the  way  to  Milan  and  Turin ;  over  the  Monot 
Cenis,  two  feet  deep  in  snow,  to  Paris;  and  thence  a  wild  crossing  of  the 
Channel  to  old  England,  and  temporary  rest. 
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The  one  saw  it  sflver  and  the  other  gold,  and  they  defied  each  other  to 
mortal  combat,  to  prove  the  respective  tmth  of  their  contrary  statements ; 
and  both  were  right,  for  each  looked  but  at  one  side  of  the  shield. 

The  story  is  as  old  and  as  true — this  story  of  the  two  knights — as  the 
other  "  old,  old  story."  We  are  all  so  prone  to  fight  for  the  side  of  the 
shield  that  we  see,  and  to  utterly  ignore  the  reverse ;  to  hold  to  our  pomt 
of  view  through  thick  and  thin,  and  to  doubt  the  visual  accuracy  of  the 
knight  who  happens  to  come  up  from  the  opposite  direction.  With  asinine 
tenacity  we  adhere  to  the  delusion  that  we  alone  see  things  as  they  are, 
and  that  our  opponent  is  either  foolish  or  false.  The  reverse  of  the  shield 
in  everything  is  a  long  time  in  being  made  apparent  to  us  ;  we  continually 
forget  that  it  is  there ;  and  so  through  life  we  do  battle  for  an  idea  that 
we  would  sometimes  willingly  relinquish  if  we  could  only  see  round  a  comer. 

There  is  cark  and  corroding  care  very  oflen  on  the  back  of  the  golden 
siarface  that  offers  so  Jair  a  front  to  the  world.  The  successful  man  is 
voted  arrogant,  on  the  pre- supposition  that  he  is  inflated  with  success, 
when  truly  he  is  only  absent  through  scheming  earnestly  how  to  carry  it 
on  triumphantly  to  the  end.  He  has  made  a  coup  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
or  with  a  book  or  picture ;  he  has  married  an  heiress,  or  followed  his 
wealthy  sire,  of  whom  he  is  the  only  son,  to  the  grave ;  he  has  distinguished 
himself  in  his  profession,  and  gained  kudos  from  the  press,  and  his  portrait 
has  been  published  in  the  Illuatrated  L(md<m  News.  Bah !  as  a  matchless 
metropolitan  Jehu  once  observed  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  'Bus  driving  am't 
all  sweets."  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  reverse  of  the  shield;  open  his 
closet,  and  you  will  find  a  bony  skeleton  that  rattles  in  his  ear,  perhaps 
when  the  goblet  of  life  is  outwardly  brimming  over  with  the  wine  of  joy 
and  love  and  fame. 

He  is  successful !  His  Stock  Exchange  exploits  have  made  him  a 
i^ohle  in  the  Court  of  Mammon.  Perchance  the  patent  of  his  nobility  has 
been  paid  for  at  a  price  that  makes  his  soul  tingle  with  sad  remembrance. 
^0  gain  much  he  must  have  risked  much ;  the  event  of  a  day  may  bring 
the  howls  of  the  orphan  about  his  ears,  and  saturate  his  path  with  the 
iears  of  the  widow.  Fauntleroy — to  whom  Wilkie  Collins  has  done  such 
fair  and  ample  justice,  with  that  kindly  penetrating  instinct  of  his — ^must  have 
felt  the  links  of  the  chain  of  gold  he  wound  around  himself  in  his  soul  often 
^d  often.  Of  course  he  was  not  always  miserable  though,  as  it  is  too 
much  the  fashion  to  fancy  a  criminal  must  be  of  necessity.  He  erred 
^d  suffered,  he  did  kindly  deeds  and  rejoiced,  as  do  the  best  of  mankind, 
~^for  who  is  whoUy  bad  or  good  ?  While  vice  is  reigning  and  triumphant 
'^vhile  it  lasts  in  clover,  in  fact — it  is  apt  to  be  misrepresented  as  turning 
its  nose  up  at  povertj^  -stricken  virtue,  and  being  generally  haughty'  and 
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stuck  up.  Do  not  believe  it  I  Perdita  drives  her  ponies  tbrougli  the 
Park  before  the  eyes  of  scandalized  humanity,  to  the  admiration  of  men, 
and  the  profound,  envious,  contemptuous  dissatisfaction  of  women.  She 
smiles,  and  looks  saucy  and  gay.  Heaven  help  her !  Never  gnash  the  teeth 
of  rage  against  her  for  thai;  the  smiles  and  saucy  gaiety  may  be  genuine 
enough  at  the  time,  but  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  shield  :  Perdita  has  her 
hours  of  bitter  retrospection— of  memories  of  a  better  past,  and  doubts  of 
a  prosperous  future.  Accord  her  this  meed  of  toleration,  and  do  not  deny 
her  in  your  faultless  hearts  the  feelings  of  occasional  remorse  and  sorrow 
and  shame,  to  which  here,  in  the  garish  h'ght  of  day,  she  seems  lost  and 
dead.  Women  find  it  very  hard  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  shield  when 
they  are  gently  scanning  the  faults  of  their  sister  women. 

'*  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate, 
In  pleasure's  lap  careas'd, 
Yet  think  not  aU  the  rich  and  great 
Are  likewise  truly  blessM." 

The  popular  author,  in  whose  path  the  roses  of  criticism,  with  t  h 
thorns  well  kept  under,  are  strewn,  who  sees  his  -book  rapidly  ronning 
through  many  editions,  and  hears  his  name  on  the  lips  of  the  majority  of 
the  literary  mob,  is  not  perhaps  the  enviable  creature  tyros  in  his  art  and 
eager  aspirants  for  a  similar  fame  may  deem  him.  His  publishers  mar 
benefit  by  the  many  editions  more  than  he  does  (and  this  alone  would  take 
the  edge  off  delight) ;  the  critics  may  have  avoided  all  mention  of  those 
pet  portions  of  his  work  to  which  he  gave  his  best  efforts, — or  if  they  have 
been  mentioned,  it  has  been  with  that  faint  praise  which  destroys.  His  woik 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  bonbon  for  the  select  few,  and  his  fastidious 
soul  may  shrink  from  the  meritorious  mention  made  of  it  by  the  many- 
headed  mob.  He  may  have  a  dread  that  he  has  done  his  best ;  and  that 
all  his  future  efforts,  however  well  considered  and  earnest  they  may  be, 
will  fall  short  of  what  he  has  done  already,  and  tarnish  the  fame  he  has 
achieved ;  or,  knowing  how  fickle  the  public  taste  is,  he  may,  reasonably 
enough,  remember  with  a  pang  in  his  hour  of  triumph  even  that  too  mnch 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing — ^and  he  docs  not  feel  competent  to  produce 
anything  markedly  different — will  surely  pall  upon  the  public,  and  cease 
to  sell,  and  bring  him  nought  but  derision,  long  bills  for  pens  and  paper, 
and  soul-wearying  sympathy  and  pity  from  his  friends.  Now  every  one 
who  has  been  a  success,  or  who  hopes  to  be  a  success,  wiU  understand  the 
fall  bitterness  of  this  reflection, — ^to  gain  pity  where  you  once  won  praise; 
to  come  down  to  being  tolerated,  after  being  "  very  much  applauded  for 
that  you  have  done,"  like  the  young  lady  who  followed — in  the  nautical 
ballad — the  fortunes  of  Mr.  William  Taylor.  All  this  is  a  reverse  to  the 
shield  that  we  do  not  even  dream  of  when  we  read  in  the  advertising 
columns,  *'  Ready  this  day  ait  all  the  libraries,  the  eighth  edition  of  *  Mai- 
vina  the  Murderess.' "  r^  T 
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The  wedder  of  the  heiress !  is  his  lot  all  bliss  when  he  has  nutde  the 
grand  awp,  and  mazried  for  money  after  a  long  career  of  debts,  difficulties, 
and  dishonoured  bills  ?  I  think  not ;  better  even  these  latter  things  than 
serfdom  to  an  old  woman,  and  secession  from  all  claim  to  the  unsullied 
name  of  gentleman.  When  youth,  and  beauty,  and  wealth  go  together, 
then,  the  combination  is  wdl  worth  the  seeker's  pains.  But  when  an 
elderiy  and  ugly  Miss  Bilmansegg  buys  the  hand  of  a  dun-hunted  one, 
and  gilds  his  career,  and  hoists  him  up  in  the  world  on  the  seat  of  a  mar* 
▼elionsly  well-horsed  mail  phaeton,  the  reverse  of  the  shield  he  shows  to 
society  is  i^t  to  be  a  hideous  one. 

If  you  have  done  a  remarkably  gallant  or  Glerer  thing,  do  you  like  to 
see  it  set  forth  to  the  world  in  the  stereotyped  phraseology  of  a  penny-a- 
liner  P  Would  you  not  ten  times  rather  they  had  not  maltreated  your 
deeds  in  the  daily  papers,  and  your  features  in  the  illustrated  ones  ?  You 
are  the  hero  of  the  day,  may  be,  but  you  do  wish  that  uagrammatical  sen- 
tence had  not  been  put  into  your  mouth,  and  that  vacuous  expression  into 
your  face.  You  feel  that  neither  mentally  nor  bodily  are  you  rendered  as 
you  would  desire  to  be,  and  you  writhe  under  the  false  impression  that 
will  get  abroad  respecting  you,  and  loathe  the  popularity  upon  whose 
accession  every  one  is  congratulating  you.  This  may  not  be  a  very  bad 
reverse  to  the  shield ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  a  side  that  is  not  seen,  and 
therefore  not  suspected  by  the  many. 

If  a  man  conducts  himself  in  some  rapidly  approaching  crisis  of  his 
fate  with  coolness,  fortitude,  and  proud  reserve,  how  surely  some  will  be 
found  to  rail  against  him  for  his  non-emotional  demeanour  and  general 
unworthiness  !  One  whom  the  event  of  an  hour,  the  merest  chance,  the 
lightest  accident,  may  send  to  the  dogs,  should — according  to  the  dicta  of 
some — ^make  preparations  beforehand  for  the  journey,  in  the  shape  of 
abject  humility  and  profound  kowtowings  to  all  his  sententious  and  superior 
surroundings.  If  he  does  not  howl  over  the  possible  failure  of  a  plan  on 
which  his  all  depends,  he  is  forthwith  deemed  lost  to  all  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. His  enemies  shake  their  heads,  'andMs  friends  prognosticate  that  such 
callous  indifiference  must  terminate  badly.  He  may  feel  ten  thousand 
times  more  anxiety  about  the  result  than  does  the  boiled  lobster,  who 
pants  eagerly  towards  everybody,  crying  aloud  for  sympathy,  and  request- 
ing an  audience  to  which  to  detail  what  he  dreads,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  thinks.  The  reverse  of  his  shield  may  be  duU  and  leaden-hued 
indeed,  hd  nobody  sees  it. 

Who  knows  what  another  suffers  ?  and  how  is  it  that  we  all  so  auda- 
cioudy  go  about  judging  one  another,  and  looking  at  things  so  critically 
fiom  our  own  point  of  view,  and  resolutely  deeming  every  other  one 
wrong  ?  What  is  venial  enough  in  the  east  is  a  vice  and  a  orime  in  the 
west ;  and  why  should  wisdom  and  right  be  more  unfailing  where  the  sun 
sets  than  where  it  first  rises,  fresh  and  fair  ?  Bampant  prejudice  and 
naiTow-mindedness,  these  are  the  stumblingblocks  over  which  we  are  per- 
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petually  tumbling ;  and  till  we  are  totally  fteed  from  the  one,  and  bare 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  other,  we  shall  always  be  disputing  with  the  man 
who  knows  the  shield  is  silver  because  he  has  looked,  and  declaring  that  it 
is  gold,  and  that  we  will  die  rather  than  surrender  our  opinion. 

I  would  preach  a  nobler  faith  and  a  wider  toleration  than  any  Jew  or 
Gentile,  pagan,  or  papist,  or  Protestant  has  yet  set  forth.  If  weon/jf 
believed  in  the  good  that  is  in  all  men, — if  we  only  looked  to  our  own  evil 
deeds  a  little  more,  and  let  those  of  our  neighbour  utterly  alone,  neither 
seeking  to  guide,  direct,  or  govern, — ^how  the  mountainous  obstructions  to 
our  pleasant  progress  through  life  would  be  levelled,  and  how  much  more 
comfortable  we  should  all  be  1 

Beheve  in  the  good  that  is  in  all  men ;  and  when  all  we  see  is  findltT, 
and  folly,  and  falsity,  remember  that  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  shield,  and 
chide  not  the  sinner  for  the  side  that  is  shown.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  judge  one  another ;  our  dobg  so  is  wholly  a  human  institution,  and 
lacking  all  of  divine  element  in  its  organization ; — ^the  sooner  we  aboM  it 
the  better. 

A.  H.  T. 
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BY   CAPTAIN   A.   W.   DBAYSON,    R.A. 

Wk  are  really  very  great  trarellers,  let  us  be  where  we  may  upon  this 
Httle  globe ;  if  we  scarcely  wander  more  than  a  mile  from  our  homes,  yet 
we  are  carried  around  a  vast  circle,  and  over  a  distance  of  nearly  six 
hundred  million  miles,  during  each  year  of  our  lives.  This  is  travelling  in 
earnest,  and  the  vehicle  that  conveys  lis  is  one  well  suited  for  its  office. 
Would  that  we  knew  the  details  by  which  this  world  was  thus  regularly 
driven  round  its  course,  and  first  started  on  its  mysterious  journey  I  But 
we  are  yet  infants  in  knowledge,  and  babies  in  wisdom ;  for  although  we 
imow  a  few  facts  connected  with  this  and  other  worlds  belonging  to  the 
solar  family,  yet  when  we  inquire  beyond  these  mere  evident  matters,  we  are 
immediately  encompassed  by  difficulties  and  uncertainties  that  render  our 
further  progress  almost  impossible.  Seeing,  then,  how  much  there  is  yet 
for  us  to  learn,  and  how  weak  is  our  present  mode  of  gaining  knowledge 
and  arriving  at  truth,  we  naturally  inquire  whether  we  shcdl  ever  gain 
wisdom  by  other  modes  than  those  already  known,  and  be  able  to  approach 
the  truth  by  the  aid  of  paths  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant  P  The 
wish,  or  desire,  however,  must  always  precede  the  labour  and  means. 
As  long  as  men  are  contented  with  that  whioh  they  at  present  possess,  they 
will  not  seek  for  anything  more :  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  progress  is  the 
result  of  discontent. 

There  are  few  things  more  lamentable,  and  which  indicate  a  contracted 
mind,  than  to  hear  individuals  exclaiming  against  the  present  time  as  being 
so  devoid  of  interest,  in  oonaequenoe  of  everything  having  been  discovered. 
Sach  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  complaint;  whereas  the  real  facts 
are,  that  only  within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  most  candid  and 
far-seeing  persons  have  become  aware  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes 
of  almost  everything  that  we  see ;  and  hence  we  are  merely  on  the  surface 
of  truth,  and  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  its  inner  depths. 

Until  we  obtain  the  key  to  unlock  more  of  the  treasures  in  nature's 
hiboratory,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  facts ;  and  amongst 
these,  not  the  least  interesting  are  those  which  we  observe  during  our  annual 
voyage  round  the  sun.  Just  as  in  a  railway  journey  we  come  near  to  various 
attractive  portions  of  country,  and  then  leave  them  far  behind,  so  do  we 
on  the  earth,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  come  dose  to  various  planets, 
and  then  pass  away  from  them.  Groups  of  stars  and  brilliant  members  of 
the  stellar  universe  are  approached  and  thenlefl  behind,  whilst  others  again 
become  for  a  period  invisible  to  us,  because  the  sun  is  between  these  and 
our  earth;  and  when  the  brilliant  orb  of  day  thus  intervenes,  the  more 
distant  suns  become  invisible. 

In  the  present  paper  it  will  be  our  object  to  call  attention  to  the 
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interesting  or  remarkable  facts  wMch  occur  at  yariooB  periods  during  our 
tour  round  the  sun  in  the  year  1864. 

At  about  half-past  ten  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  December, 
1863,  the  earth  was  at  its  shortest  distanoe  from  the  sun,  and  therefore, 
when  measured  with  instruments,  the  sun  would  appear  larger  at  this  time 
than  at  any  other.  Six  months  after  this  date,  the  earth  is  farthest  from  the 
sun,  which  therefore  then  appears  smaller  than  at  any  other  period,  the 
actual  difference  in  the  angular  diameter  being  thirty-three  seconds, — a 
veiy  small  angle,  but  one  easily  measured  by  various  instnnnents. 

Upon  yerbally  stating  the  fact  that  we  are  about  three  million  miles 
nearer  the  sun  in  December  than  in  June,  we  have  so  often  been  met  with 
one  remark,  that  we  feel  bound  to  anticipate  the  question  here,  and  to 
give  an  answer  to  it. 

The  usual  inquiry  is,  "  K  we  are  so  much  nearer  the  sun  in  December 
than  in  June  or  July,  how  is  it  that  we  are  so  much  colder  P*' 

This  inquiry  indicates  at  once  that  the  individual  who  makes  it  supposes 
that  the  sun  is  like  a  fire,  which  warms  us  most  the  nearer  we  are  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  some  years  back,  when  maiiy  more  errors  were  prevalent 
on  scientific  subjects,  such  a  belief  was  encouraged,  in  spite  of  facts  which 
indicated  that  other  conditions  besides  distance  from  the  sun  caused  a  vast 
change  in  the  relative  heat  of  localities.  Thus  the  summits  of  mountains, 
when  the  sun  was  overhead,  were  nearer  to  it  than  the  valleys  at  their  feet, 
and  yet  the  former  were  snow-covered,  whilst  the  latter  were  glowing  with 
warmth. 

The  great  law  with  regard  to  the  sun's  heat  on  earth  is,  that  this 
varies  as  does  the  sun's  altitude  above  the  horizon.  If,  then,  the  sun  at 
mid-day  is  overhead,  the  heat  will  be  greater  than  when  it  is  low  down 
near  the  horizon ;  but  in  December  the  sun  at  mid-day  reaches  only  about 
fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon  of  London,  whilst  in  June  it  is  sixty-two 
degrees  above  it  at  mid-day ;  and  this  great  difference  in  altitude  is  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  any  real  or  supposed  difference  produced 
by  our  being  three  million  miles  nearer  the  sun  at  the  one  period  than  at 
the  other. 

During  the  whole  month  of  January  the  sun  is  rising  higher  at  mid-day, 
and  remains  a  longer  time  above  the  horizon.  So  great  is  this  increase 
during  the  month,  that  if,  on  the  first  of  January,  we  made  a  mark  in  the 
sky  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  sun  at  twelve  o'clock  (noon),  we  should, 
on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same  month,  find  the  sun  ten  times  its  own 
diameter  above  the  mark. 

In  January  the  earth  is  well  situated  to  enable  us  to  view  the  glorious 
constellation  of  Orion,  for  our  pknet  is  then  between  the  sun  and  this 
constellation.  The  three  stars  in  line,  like  the  stumps  at  cricket,  are 
easily  recognized,  and  these  form  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  will  be  found 
south  of  us  about  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  during  the  montii. 

We  may  here  mention  that  if  any  star  happens  to  b^  exactly  south  of 
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lu  at  any  time, — say  ten  o'dodc  at  night,  on  the  first  of  the  month, — then 
it  will  occupy  the  same  position  at  four  minutes  to  ten  on  the  following 
n%ht;  at  ei^t  minntes  to  ten  on  the  next  succeeding,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
doriog  a  month,  a  star  will  alter  its  time  of  passing  to  the  south  of  us  as 
much  as  two  hours.  This  change  is  due  to  the  earth's  movement  in 
space;  because,  as  the  earth  moves  on,  so  it  brings  the  star  each  night 
earlier  to  the  south  than  on  that  preceding. 

The  three  stars  of  Orion's  belt  point  nearly  to  Sinus,  the  brilliant  dog- 
star.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  heavens  is  particularly  brilliant. 
Here  is  Orion's  belt,  unique  in  its  configuration ;  directly  above  it  are  the 
two  bright  stars  Betelgeux  and  Bellatiix,  the  former  being  just  above  the 
belt ;  at  an  almost  equal  distance  below  the  belt  is  Bigel,  a  star  ^as  bright 
as  either  of  the  preceding;  on  the  left  of  the  belt,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
stnight  line,  is  the  most  dazzlingly  brilliant  star  in  the  heavens, — ^this  is 
Sirius ;  at  an  almost  equal  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  belt,  and 
very  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  Sirius,  we  find  the  red  star  Aldebaran, 
which  is  but  little  infsrior  in  magnitude  to  any  star,  except  the  unrivalled 
Sinus.  From  Aldebaran  we  trace  on  a  line  to  the  right,  and  we  come  to 
the  small  cluster  of  stars  known  as  the  Pleiades,  **  Seven  sisters,"  or 
"Jack  and  his  waggon,"  names  which  have  been  given  to  this  group  of 
stars. 

Host  of  the  stars  which  we  have  here  mentioned  were  much  noticed  by 
those  ancient  students  of  the  heavens  whose  works  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Hesiod,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  some  900  years  B.C., 
promulgated  some  precepts  concerning  agricultural  proceedings,  and  hn 
said  that  when  the  Pleiades  rose  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  set,  the  com 
ought  to  be  reaped ;  but  that  when  they  set  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun, 
the  ground  should  be  ploughed.  The  same  writer  also  tdls  us  that,  in 
his  day,  the  season  for  the  vintage  was  when  Orion  and  Sirius  were  in  the 
mid-heaven,  and  that  when  the  Pleiades  rose,  at  the  time  of  sunsetting, 
from  the  dark  sea,  it  was  necessary  to  sail  in  large  vessels,  with  plenty  of 
baOast,  as  storms  of  wmd  might  then  be  expected. 

Virgil  also  teUs  us  many  similar  things  connected  with  these  stars ; 
amongst  others,  he  says  that  when  Sirius  sets  with  the  sui^  tares  and  pulse 
should  be  sown. 

These  agricultural  cautions,  as  we  may  term  them,  serve  to  indicate 
roughly  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  seasons  as 
I'egards  portions  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  result  due  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinox ;  for  no  farmer  in  the  present  day  would  follow  the  advice  above 
given  as  regards  the  time  for  sowing,  reaping,  or  ploughing,  although,  in 
the  times  of  these  writers,  their  statements  were  quite  correct. 

If  the  relative  position  of  the  stars  of  Orion  be  carefully  noticed  soon 
after  dark,  and  again  shortly  before  midnight,  their  change  will  be 
fotmd  very  great,  for  eariy  in  the  evening  the  "  belt "  will  be  on  its  side, 
the  stars  Betelgeux  and  Bigel  being  also  partially  horizontal:  | 
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midnight,  however,  the  belt  will  be  nearly  horizontal,  whilst  Betelgeox  will 
be  above  Eigel,  the  two  being  almost  vertical.  By  these  changes  of 
position,  the  general  style  of  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies  may  be 
comprehended,  for  they  all  partake  of  the  same  kind  of  motion  as  those 
immediately  about  the  belt  of  Orion. 

Our  satellite,  the  moon,  will,  on  the  9th  of  January,  be  in  the  same 
part  of  the  heavens  as  the  sun,  and  about  eight  times  the  sun's  diameter 
higher  above  the  horizon. 

The  new  moon  occurs  in  this  month  at  fourteen  minutes  to  eight  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  whilst  the  full  moon  occurs  at  three  minutes  to 
ten  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd.  The  orbit  of  the  moon  is  so  arranged, 
that,  during  the  winter  season  in  each  hemisphere,  she  remains  a 
much  longer  time  above  the  horizon  than  during  summer ;  thus,  when  she 
is  full,  she  is  at  a  greater  height  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  owing  to 
a  regular  change  which  takes  place  in  her  orbit,  the  greatest  possible 
altitude  only  occurs  once  in  about  eighteen  years.  The  greatest  altitude 
of  the  moon  during  the  month  of  January  occurs  on  Wednesday  the 
20th,  but  this  is  not  so  great  by  nearly  eight  degrees  as  it  was  some  years 
previously,  and  as  it  will  again  be  in  some  years  to  come.  The  best  time 
for  examining  the  moon  with  a  telescope  will  be  between  the  11th  and  15th 
of  the  month,  for  then  every  mountain  peak  and  crater  side  will  cast  long 
shadows  over  the  adjoining  surface,  and  thus  make  the  jagged  edge  of  the 
moon  a  most  interesting  object  for  examination. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  the  early  riser  may  perceive  a  brilliant- 
looking  star  rising  in  the  east,  and  preceding  the  sun  by  nearly  three  hours ; 
this  will  be  the  planet  Yenus,  which  will  then  be  weU  situated  for 
examination  with  a  telescope;  she  will  appear  rather  more  than  half 
illuminated,  and,  therefore,  in  form  similar  to  the  moon  about  two  days 
after  the  first  quarter. 

Any  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  setting  their  watches  or  docb, 
may  do  so  within,  at  least,  a  minute,  by  directing  a  telescope  towards  the 
moon,  and  observing  the  instant  of  time  at  whidi  a  star  disappears,  and 
again  when  it  reappears.  During  January  several  opportunities  occur, 
but  we  will  select  only  those  which  will  not  oblige  a  person  to  sit  up  veiy 
late,  for  we  fear  that  amateur  astronomers  cannot  often  be  persuaded  to 
resign  their  bed  in  favour  of  a  telescope. 

At  8  min.  past  12  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  a  star  called  «•  Fiscium 
disappears  behind  the  moon;  it  reappears  at  44  min.  past  12. 

On  the  18th,  a  star,  *»'  Tauri,  disappears  at  54  min.  past  8. 

On  the  19th,  I  Tauri  disappears  at  2  mm.  past  12,  and  reappears  at 
38  min.  past  12. 

On  the  20th,  x'  Orionis  disappears  behind  the  moon  at  57  vojl 
past  7,  and  reappears  at  IS  min.  past  9. 

On  the  24th,  «  Gancri  disappears  at  30  min.  past  6,  and  reappears 
at  16  min.  past  7. 
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We  have  here  a  very  extensive  choice  from  which  to  select,  and  it 
merely  requires  some  few  hints  with  regard  to  details,  to  enable  the  least 
skilful  person  to  practically  make  use  of  the  information  which  we  have 
given. 

In  order  to  observe  any  object  distinctly  with  a  telescope  we  ought  to 
possess  also  some  sort  of  rest,  upon  which  the  instrument  will  remain  per- 
fectly steady.  Any  person  who  possesses  a  moderate  "family  telescope  " 
is  usually  provided  also  with  a  stand  for  it.  If  otherwise,  a  rough  rest 
may  easily  be  made  by  the  aid  of  half  a  dozen  books  arranged  on  a  small 
table  or  chair  near  a  window. 

In  all  cases  where  a  star  is  hidden  by  the  moon,  the  star  will  disappear 
on  the  left  side  of  the  moon,  and  will  reappear  on  the  right  side.  So  that 
when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  illuminated  surface  of  our  satellite  is 
visible  from  the  earth,  there  will  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  moon 
invisible.  In  some  instances  we  can  trace  out  the  circular  form  of  the 
moon  by  the  aid  of  our  telescope,  although  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye; 
and  thus  we  can  from  time  to  time  see  how  near  the  star  is  to  this  circle, 
and  then  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  two,  so  as  to  note  the  instant  of  dis- 
appearance. If  we  cannot  see  the  non-illumined  portion  of  the  disc,  we 
can  in  imagination  trace  out  the  moon's  circular  form,  and  then  estimate 
the  distance  of  the  star  from  it. 

When  the  moon  is  fuU  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  a  small  star 
near  it ;  but  we  can  overcome  the  dazzling  effects  of  the  moon  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  allowing  only  a  small  portion  of  it  to  be  visible  in  our  telescope, 
and  thus  keeping  it  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  opening,  we  can  from 
time  to  time  move  the  instrument  slightly,  so  as  to  retain  it  in  the  same 
position. 

The  times  which  we  have  given  as  those  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
various  stars  will  differ  slightly  for  various  portions  of  Great  Britain,  but 
not  more  than  some  seconds,  so  that  a  very  close  approximation  may  be 
obtained  to  the  time  by  this  observation. 

Another  and  a  very  important  problem  may  be  decided  by  the 
observation  of  stars  at  the  instant  that  the  moon  causes  them  to  dis- 
appear. If  the  moon  possess  an  independent  atmosphere  of  her  own — 
that  is,  if  around  her  there  is  a  mass  of  gases  similar  to  our  own  air — then, 
when  a  star  is  passed  by  the  moon,  a  peculiar  effect  would  be  noticed. 
The  star,  instead  of  at  once  disappearing,  would  for  an  instant  appear  dim, 
then  it  would  rest,  as  it  were,  on  the  moon's  side,  and  then  disappear. 
Now  every  person  who  possesses  eyes  and  a  telescope  will  be  able  to 
investigate  this  matter,  and  form  from  his  own  observations  an  opinion 
ttpon  the  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  receiving  on  faith  state- 
ments connected  with  an  astronomical  subject,  he  will  be  able  to  prove  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  assertion  by  means  of  his  own  eyes.  With  even  a 
good  pair  of  opera  glasses  we  may  observe  this  phenomenon,  and  by  the 
aid  of  average  telescopes,  such  as  those  usually  seen  in  the  i»nds  of 
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amateur  sailors  at  the  seaside,  we  can  distingoisb'dearly  much  that  is  of 
interest  on  the  moon,  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  the  disqiqpearance  of  the 
star  in  order  to  set  our  watch  or  clocka. 

As  our  present  paper  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  whole  year,  and  to 
enable  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  to  observe  kll  that  is  to 
be  seen  during  our  "  tour  "  of  nearly  six  bundled  miUion  miles,  we  will 
give  a  list  of  the  time  and  date  of  those  "  oocultations  " — as  the  edipse 
of  stars  by  the  moon  is  termed — which  are  best  suited  to  the  observation 
of  amateurs.  It  will  then  be  highly  improbable  that  out  of  tins  list  there 
ase  not  found  some  that  will  suit  the  reader,  and  upon  which  he  may  tiy 
his  sldlL 

During  February  there  are  not  many  oj^portunities  for  observing 
oocultations,  and  only  one  which  we  shall  here  record.  This  will  occnr 
on  the  20th  of  the  month,  at  3^  min.  after  6 ;  the  star's  name  being  60 
Cancri.  It  will  reappear  at  34  min.  past  7,  and  as  the  moon  at  the  time 
wiU  be  two  days  from  the  full,  she  will  not  be  too  brilliant  to  enable  an 
observer  to  see  the  star. 

During  March  there  will  be  several  opportunities,  but  we  will  select 
those  most  Ukely  to  be  convenient  as  regards  time.  On  the  15th,  at 
86  min.  past  7,  the  star  called  71  Orionis  disaj^iears.  On  the  18th, 
two  stars;  one  disappearing  at  68  min.  past  6,  and  reappearing  at 
67  min.  past  7 ;  the  other  disi^pears  at  44  min.  past  9,  and  reappears 
at  4  min.  past  11.  Again,  on  the  19th,  at  11  min.  past  6,  one  of  the 
stazB  of  Leo  will  disappear,  and  will  be  again  visible  on  the  rig^t  of  the 
moon  at  28  min.  past  7. 

As  the  full  moon  does  not  occur  in  March  until  the  morning  of  the 
28rd,  all  the  preceding  oocultations  may  be  readily  and  easily  observed. 

In  April,  our  first  opportunity  is  on  the  11th,  when  two  observations 
may  be  taken  on  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Oxion, — not  the  stars  of 
the  belt,  but  smaller  stars  belonging  to  the  same  group.  Thefirst  of  these 
disappears  at  28  min.  past  6,  and  reappears  at  88  min.  past  7 ;  the  other 
disappears  at  13  min.  past  11.  On  the  20th,  two  days  before  the  foil 
inoon,  one  of  the  stars  of  Virgo  is  occulted  at  40  min.  past  8,  and  re- 
appears at  48  min.  past  9. 

During  May  there  is  but  one  suitable  in  all  respects  for  the  amateur's 
observation.  This  is  21  Sagittarii,  which  disappears  on  the  23rd,  at  9 
h.  46  m.  and  reappears  at  10  h.  46  m. 

In  June  there  are  many  stara  suitable.  The  full  moon  occurs  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th,  and  the  firet  quarter  on  the  IStii.  On  the  8th,  at  29 
min.  past  10,  a  star  disappean  behind  the  moon.  On  the  11th,  one  d 
the  Stan  of  Leo  at  38  min.  past  10.  On  the  18th,  at  27  min.  past  12 
in  the  morning,  another  star  disappean,  and  after  this  date  sevenl  stars 
are  occulted  at  later  houn,  such  as  two  and  three  o'clock  a.m. 

Durmg  July  we  select  the  l4th  of  the  month,  on  which  day  41  LibraB 
is  occulted  at  43  min.  past  10,  and  another  star  of  the  same  constellation 
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at  49  min.  paat  11.  In  August  thie  full  moon  occurs  on  the  17ih,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  ISth  we  may  make  ready  for  obserying  two  oocultations 
after  midnight ;  one  occurring  at  20  min.»  and  the  other  44  min.  after  12. 
The  stars  that  are  then  eclipsed  are  16  and  15  Sagittarii. 

With  the  exception  of  one  of  the  stars  of  Capricomus,  eclipsed  on  the 
13th  September,  at  32  min.  past  10,  we  must  leave  this  month  bhmk. 

Bttiing  October  we  may  observe  on  the  8th,  the  9th,  and  the  14th. 
On  the  8th,  at  7  h.  17  m.,  the  diaappeazanoe  occurs,  and  at  7  h.  48  m. 
the  reappearance.  Again,  at  7  h.  21  m.  another  star's  occnltation  may 
be  observed;  the  reappearance  occurring  at  8  min.  past  8.  On  the  9th, 
the  star  /3  Caprioomi  disappears  at  8  h.  35  m.,  and  reappears  at  9  h.  28  m. 
On  the  14th,  one  of  the  stars  of  Pisces  is  occulted  at  6  h.  59  m.,  and 
reappears  at  7  h.  48  m. 

During  November  there  is  only  one  suitable  opportunity  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night :  this  occurs  at  11  h.  52  m.  on  the  10th. 

On  the  4th  and  5th  of  December  we  select  two  stars,  one  of  which 
disappears  on  the  4th  at  4  min.  past  9,  and  reappears  at  84  min.  past ; 
the  other  diaappeaza  on  the  5th,  at  8  h.  85  m.,  and  reappears  at  9  h. 
29  m. 

Here  we  have  a  tolerably  extensive  list,  from  which  any  amateur  may 
select  those  stars  whose  times  of  disappearance  suit  him  best ;  and  he  may, 
as  before  mentioned,  take  notice  of  many  interesting  facts  connected  wiUi 
the  oocultation  besides  the  mere  event  of  a  star's  disappearance. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  the  face  of  the 
heavens  gradually  changes ;  those  brilliant  groups  of  stars  which,  during 
the  eailier  period,  might  be  found  south  of  us  at  midnight,  will  at  the 
same  hour  be  seen  in  the  west  and  south-west  during  March. 

There  will  always  be  certain  groups  of  stars  which  are  visible  above  the 
horizon  during  the  whole  year.  One  of  these  constellations  is  so  generally 
known  that  we  will  make  use  of  it  as  a  guide  by  which  to  find  other  stars. 
We  here  refer  to  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  the  two  pointers  of 
which,  called  Dubhe  and  Merak,  point  nearly  to  the  pole-star.  There  are 
several  grmips  of  stars  which  we  will  find  by  reference  to  these  seven  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear.  First  there  is  Cassiopea,  which  is  always  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pole-star  to  that  on  which  is  the  Great  Bear;  so  that  if 
the  latter  is  below  the  pole-star,  the  former  is  above  it;  and  if  the  latter  is 
on  the  right,  the  former  will  be  on  the  left  of  the  pole.  The  constellation 
Cassiopea  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  W,  five  stars  forming  the  figure. 

During  April  we  shall  find  nearly  overhead,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  a 
semicircular  group,  one  star  of  whidi  is  much  larger  than  the  others. 
This  group  is  called  the  Northern  Crown,  and  is  nearly  midway  between 
two  veiy  bright  stars,  one  of  which  is  called  V^a,  the  other  Aicturua  : 
both  these  stars  may  be  readily  found  as  follows  : — 

Draw  an  imagmary  line  from  the  pole-star  through  the  last  star  of  the 
seven  forming  the  Great  Bear.     Trace  this  line  on,  and  the  first  laige 
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star  is  Arctunis ;  or  continue  the  curve  formed  by  tbe  three  tail  stars  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  we  again  come  to  the  same  object. 

Yega  is  found  by  tracing  from  tbe  pole-star  a  line  which  shall  be  at 
right  angles  to  a  line  joining  the  pole-star  and  the  pointers,  and  it  is  on 
the  same  side  of  the  pole  as  the  Great  Bear. 

There  are  several  stars  visible  at  this  period  (April),  which  cannot  be 
seen  at  any  other  time  of  year.  Thus,  low  down  in  the  south  we  find  a 
very  bright  star,  near  which  are  two  others  less  brilliant.  These  belong  to 
the  constellation  Scorpio,  the  brightest  being  Antares.  More  to  the  east- 
ward we  find  another  visitor,  still  very  bright ;  this  is  Spica  Yiiginis.  We 
have  not  space  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  many  interesting  stars,  several  of 
which  are  double,  and  which  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  heavens 
during  April,  especially  as  there  are  other  objects  which  begin  to  assume 
a  leading  position  in  the  sky. 

During  April  the  planet  Jupiter  will  be  visible ;  he  rises  about  half- 
past  ten  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  and  about  half-past  eight  on  the  30th. 
Saturn  also  is  now  very  brilliant,  and  situated  to  the  west  of  Jupiter.  Both 
these  beautiful  celestial  bodies  are  well  worthy  of  telescopic  investigation, 
and  from  an  examination  of  Jupiter  we  may  be  able  to  find  Greenwich 
time  to  within  a  very  few  seconds,  by  means  of  the  eclipses  of  his  satellites. 
During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  several  opportunities  occur, 
of  which  we  will  give  a  list.  First,  however,  we  wiU  refer  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting  groupings  of  these  moons  around  Jupiter,  and  which  may 
be  seen  by  a  common  telescope. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  April,  three  of  the  satellites  will  be  fouud 
close  to  Jupiter,  and  on  his  left ;  whilst  the  fourth  is  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  on  the  right.  On  the  9th  of  April  all  four  satellites  will  be 
seen  on  the  left  of  the  planet,  whilst  on  the  15th  they  will  be  all  on  the 
right,  and  grouped  together  in  a  very  pretty  cluster.  On  the  23rd,  two 
will  be  on  the  right,  and  close  together,  and  two  on  the  left,  rather  more 
distant  from  each  other. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  three  will  be  visible  on  the  left,  and  one  on  the 
right;  whilst  on  the  18th,  all  four  will  be  found  close  together,  on  the 
left;  but  on  the  following  night,  the  19th,  they  will  be  all  four  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  planet. 

These  four  satellites  are  at  different  distances  from  Jupiter,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  are  passing  each  other  that  they  appear  close  togelheF. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  distanees  of  these  satellites,  if  we  look 
at  them  when  they  are  spread  out  on  each  side  of  Jupiter.  A  very  excel- 
lent opportunity  occtirs  on  the  6th  of  May,  at  midnight :  the  first  satellite 
of  Jupiter  is  then  on  the  left,  and  nearest  to  him ;  the  second  is  on  the 
right,  and  occupies  the  second  place ;  then  comes  the  third ;  and  lastly, 
the  fourth,  each  being  in  order  as  regards  distance  from  Jupiter,  and  each 
almost  at  its  greatest  distance  from  him.  Nearly  a  similar  arrangement 
occurs  on  the  18th  April. 
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If  we  look  with  oar  telescopes  at  these  satellites  on  the  6th,  14th, 
22nd,  or  Slst  of  May,  we  shall  find  one  of  them — ^the  fourth,  as  it  is 
termed — at  a  very  great  distance  from  Jupiter.  It  will  on  those  occasions 
be  almost  at  its  greatest  distance,  although  it  appears  in  our  glass  even 
then  tolerahly  dose. 

During  every  night  there  are  several  eclipses  or  other  phenomena 
occurring  in  connection  with  Jupiter's  satellites.  His  is  a  very  busy  astro- . 
nomical  world,  and  his  computers  must  have  plenty  to  do  in  order  to  keep  his 
eclipses  worked  up.  He  gives  our  astronomers  no  small  amount  of  labour, 
but  as  he  is  a  very  useful  member  of  the  planetary  world,  we  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  In  order  to  observe  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  we 
shoold  proceed  much  in  the  same  manner  that  we  did  when  we  arranged 
our  telescope  to  examine  the  occultation  of  stars  by  the  moon,  our 
telescope  being  fixed  in  some  position  from  which  we  can  move  it  slightly, 
but  in  which  it  will  remain  quite  steady. 

There  are  very  many  more  phenomena  occurring  in  connection  with 
Jupiter's  moons  than  when  stars  are  passed  by  our  moon.  In  the  latter 
instance,  the  star  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  moon  being  between 
us  and  the  star;  but  in  the  former,  the  small  satellite  may  be  lost 
sight  of  from  other  causes.  These  moons  are  comparatively  close  to 
Jupiter,  one  being  about  as  far  off  from  him  as  our  moon  is  from  us ;  and 
as  the  diameter  of  Jupiter  is  nearly  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth,  these 
moons  are  more  frequently  eclipsed  than  is  our  moon,  simply  because  the 
shadow  of  Jupiter  is  so  much  bigger.  Besides  this  reason,  there  is 
another  why  these  eclipses  should  occur  very  frequently ;  this  is,  because 
the  path  which  the  satellites  trace  in  the  heavens,  when  seen  from  Jupiter, 
is  veiy  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun  during  the  Jovian  year.  With 
the  aid  of  a  moderately  good  telescope  we  may,  then,  observe  four  different 
kinds  of  phenomena.  First,  we  may  find  one  of  the  satellites  dose  in 
towards  Jupiter,  and  then  suddenly  disappear.  This  may  be  because  the 
^tellite  has  gone  behind  Jupiter.  Again,  we  may  observe  the  same  effect, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  satellite  having  come  in  front  of  Jupiter. 
We  may  also  find  that  one  of  these  moons  suddenly  disappears 
when  at  a  distance  from  the  planet.  This  result  will  be  due  to  its 
ham^  entered  the  shadow  cast  by  Jupiter,  and  as  it  cannot  then  be 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  it  is  invisible  to  us:  we  may  possibly  find 
that  this  same  satellite  again  reappears  as  it  comes  nearer  to  Jupiter, 
an  effect  due  to  its  having  passed  through  the  shadow  cast  by  the  planet. 
Again,  we  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  shadow  of  a  satellite  on  the 
surface  of  Jupiter,  and  note  the  time  of  appearance  and  disappearance 
thereof. 

To  see  distinctly  all  these  interesting  facts  we  require  a  good  telescope, 
but  we  may  examine  three  of  them  by  Iftie  aid  of  a  moderate  one,  if  we 
take  the  precaution  of  keeping  it  perfectly  steady  by  a  rest  of  some  kind. 
We  are  in  possession  of  a  telescope  for  which  we  paid  the  small  sum  of 
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tbirty  sbillings,  and  by  tbe  aid  of  wUch  we  can  distinguisli  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  hence  their  eclipses. 

The  disappearance  of  a  satellite  is  the  event  most  easily  noted  by  an 
amateur,  and  thus  best  suited  for  observing  in  order  to  find  the  Greenwich 
time ;  for  the  reappearance  may  not  be  observed  for  some  seconds,  and 
perhaps  not  for  a  longer  period,  and  thus  the  instant  of  time  at  which  it 
occurred  may  not  have  been  discovered.  We  will  now  refer  to  some  of  the 
best  evenings  for  observations  upon  Jupiter  and  his  moons ;  but  he  is  not 
90  well  situated  for  observation  now  as  he  will  be  some  years  hence,  for 
now  he  will  never  be  very  high  above  the  horizon,  and  will  each  year 
become  worse  and  worse,  until  about  the  year  1870,  when  those  amongst 
us  who  still  remain  in  our  material  garb  wiU  have  several  seasons  suitable 
for  delicate  observations.  Whilst,  however,  we  do  not  find  Jupiter  high 
enough  in  the  heavens  to  enable  us  to  observe  him  well,  our  friends  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  are  gratified  with  a  view  of  him  nearly  in  their  zenith. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  instance,  Jupiter,  on  the  1st  of  May,  will 
attain  an  altitude  of  nearly  seventy-four  degrees,  or  almost  five-sixths  of 
the  distance  between  the  horizon  and  zenith ;  and  thus  astronomers  in 
each  hemisphere  have  their  best  seasons  for  observation.  We  will  give  a 
few  of  the  opportunities  during' May  when  observations  may  be  made  j  but 
we  may  also  note  during  April  and  June  similar  events,  our  want  of  space 
being  our  only  reason  for  treating  of  this  interesting  planet  somewhat 
briefly. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Jupiter  will  be  south  of  us  in  England  at  about 
forty-five  minutes  past  twelve  at  night;  consequently,  at  about  ten  or 
half-past  ten  o'clock  he  will  be  found  in  the  south-east,  and  rather  near 
the  horizon.  On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  he  wiU  be  found  in  nearly 
the  same  relative  positions  at  the  same  hours,  and  we  will  suppose  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  we  commence  our  observations. 

Upon  directing  a  common  telescope  towards  Jupiter,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  4th,  we  shall  find  two  of  his  moons  on  the  left  and  dose  to 
him,  and  one  at  some  distance  on  the  right.  This  will  probably  be  the  first 
view  which  we  shall  obtain ;  but  a  closer  examination  will  show  us  another 
satellite  very  near  to  Jupiter,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  him. 
This  will  be  seen  on  the  left  of  the  planet.  At  thirty- two  minutes  past 
ten  this  same  satellite  will  be  lost  sight  of,  and  we  shall  not  see  it 
again  until  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve,  when  it  becomes  visible  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Jupiter. 

On  the  8  th  of  May  we  shall  find  two  of  the  satellites  close  together 
on  the  left  of  the  planet,  and  one  at  some  distance  on  the  right.  Close 
to  Jupiter,  on  the  right,  we  shall  at  ten  o'clock  see  one  of  his  moons, 
which  will  be  lost  sight  of  at  fifty-seven  minutes  after  ten. 

'  I  On  the  night  of  the  12th,  two  satellites  will  be  at  unequal  distances  on  the 
right,  and  another  far  off  on  the  left.  Close  to  him,  on  the  left,  we  shall  find 
his  second  satellite,  which  disappears  at  fifty-three  minutes  past  ten  at  night. 
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On  the  I7th  a  very  pretty  grouping  will  be  visible  at  about  half-past 
twdfe.  The  four  satellites  will  be  assembled  in  two  groups,  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  planet.  At  ten  o'cloek  on  the  same  night,  the  &nt  satellite  will 
disappear  at  exactly  ten  o'dook,  and  will  reappear  at  fourteen  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds  past  twelve. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  one  of  the  satellites  reappears  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  Jupiter,  at  thirty-six  minutes  forty-eight  seconds  past  nine  p.m. — 
a  very  exact  time,  and  one  well  suited  for  observing  conveniently. 

Erom  even  these  few  occurrences  we  may  be  able  to  select  some  one 
which  will  enable  us  to  prove  how  accurate  are  many  of  tiie  calculations 
connected  with  practical  astronomy  in  the  present  day ;  for,  from  repeated 
observations,  we  have  become  convinced  that  if  any  apparent  enor  occurs, 
it  is  most  probably  due  to  our  eyes  or  watch,  and  _not  to  the  satellites  that 
we  are  observing. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May,  Jupiter  is  nearer  to  us  than  during 
any  other  period  of  the  year ;  he  is  in  consequence  more  distinct  and 
brilliant,  and  appears  larg^  than  at  any  other  time.  Saturn,  about  the 
same  date,  is  becoming  gradually  more  dim;  for  our  annual  tour  has 
canned  us  away  £rom  him  since  the  5  th  of  April,  when  we  were  nearest 
to  him. 

During  the  year  1864  there  are  only  two  eclipses, — ^the  smallest  number 
that  can  occur,  and  which,  as  is  always  the  case  under  such  conditions,  will 
he  of  the  sun.  Neither  of  these  will  be  visible  in  England,  so  that  to  the 
multitude  it  will  be  a  blank  year  as  far  as  these  astronomical  phenomena 
are  concerned ;  but  those  who  look  beyond  the  most  palpable  facts  will 
find,  in  Jupiter's  eclipses  and  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon, 
anything  but  a  barren  year,  or  one  devoid  of  interest. 

On  May  the  5th,  the  first  eclipse  occurs ;  it  will  be  an  annular  eclipse 
— ^a  very  rare  event.  This  only  happens  when  the  moon  is  farthest  from 
our  earth,  for  then  she  appears  so  small  that  the  sun's  edge  is  seen  round 
or  outside  of  the  moon,  and  thus  looks  like  a  ring.  When  the  moon  is 
nearest  to  us  she  is  so  large  as  totally  to  hide  the  sun  under  similar  con- 
ditions, and  thus  the  eclipse  is  total.  The  North  Pacific  Ocean  will  be  the 
portion  of  the  world  most  suitable  for  observing  ^is  eclipse ;  but  it  will 
be  visible  in  a  portion  of  the  United  States  at  sunset,  and  in  portions  of 
North  Australia  at  sunrise. 

On  October  the  30th  another  annular  eclipse  occurs.  This  will  be 
visible  in  the  whole  of  South  America,  in  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
for  a  short  period,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  which  last  station 
it  will  be  visible  at  sunset.  The  line  of  central  eclipse  passes  between  the 
Cape  and  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  wDl 
just  be  able  to  see  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  as  the  sun  sets  in  the  ocean 
around  them. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  month  of  September,  and  examine  those 
objects  which  we  have  brought  into  view  by  this  change  in  our  position. 
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We  have  now  approached  again  to  those  stars  around  the  pole  of  the 
heavens,  and  from  which  we  were  more  distant  in  June  by  upwards  of 
seventy  million  miles  than  we  were  in  December ;  and  having  placed  the 
sun  between  ourselves  and  Jupiter,  we  are  unable  to  see  clearly  that  planet, 
or  any  of  the  stars  which  we  observed  during  May  to  be  dose  to  him  in 
the  heavens.  He  may,  however,  be  distinguished  near  the  sun ;  but  his 
glory  has  passed  away,  and  he  looks  dim  and  indistinct. 

Another  planet — MtJs — ^is  now  brought  into  view,  and  each  night 
approaches  nearer  to  us,  and  becomes,  therefore,  a  more  remarkable  object. 
He  is  the  nearest  neighbour  to  us  outside  our  orbit,  an^is  a  very  interest- 
ing planet  for  telescopic  observation.  We  can  see  him  best  about  the  end 
of  November,  for  he  is  then  nearest  to  us,  and  as  he  is  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  horizon,  he  is  well  suited  for  examination. 

It  is  a  rule  that  may  be  remembered,  that  when  a  planet  passes 
exactly  south  of  us  at  midnight,  it  is  nearer  to  us  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  When  the  planet  passes  the  south  before  midnight,  then 
each  day  we  come  nearer  to  it.  When  the  planet  passes  the  south  after 
midnight,  then  we  are  moving  away  from  it. 

Now  Mars  passes  the  south  at  midnight  on  the  28th  November,  1864, 
and  at  that  time  will  appear  larger  than  he  did  some  weeks  previously,  or 
than  he  will  some  weeks  after.  It  requires  a  powerful  telescope  to  distin- 
guish the  snow  around  the  poles  of  Mars,  but  it  can  be  very  easily  seen ; 
and  also  this  snow  will  be  seen  to  vary  in  quantity,  according  as  the  two 
poles  are  in  winter  or  summer. 

When  Mars  passes  the  south  at  midnight,  he  is  only  about  fifty 
million  miles  from  the  earth — a  comparatively  short  distance,  speaking 
astronomically;  for  Jupiter,  under  similar  conditions,  would  be  four 
hundred  million  miles  from  us.  If  Jupiter  were  as  near  to  us  at  any  time 
as  is  Mars,  he  would  appear  with  a  diameter  equal  to  one-fifth  of  that  of 
our  full  moon. 

It  is  not  until  December,  1864,  that  we  obtain  a  good  evening  view 
of  Yenus.  During  this  month,  however,  she  becomes  very  conspicuous  in 
the  west  shortly  after  sunset;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  we  can 
discover  her  crescent-lDce  form.  As  she  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  we  shall 
at  this  period  find  her  right  side  brilliant  whilst  the  left  side  is  invisible. 
She  thus  looks  like  the  moon  when  eight  or. nine  days  old.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  brilliancy  of  Yenus,  she  is  rather  a  disappointing 
object  to  look  at  with  a  telescope,  because  her  form  is  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable. The  best  time  to  observe  her  is  very  shortly  after  the  snn 
has  set,  and  whilst  the  twilight  prevails ;  then  her  shape  can  be  well 
distinguished,  as  she  appears  sharp  and  clearly  defined. 

The  little  planet  Mercury  is  rarely  seen :  first,  because  he  is  so  near 
the  sun  as  to  set  soon  after  dusk ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  only  at 
certain  periods  that  he  can  be  seen,  as  he  is  only  at  intervals  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  sun.     During  the  month  of  September,  Mercury  will  be 
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visible  in  the  eyenings  for  a  short  time,  especially  at  the  earlier  period  of 
the  month ;  but  in  October  he  has  slipped  round  the  sun,  and  appears  as 
a  morning  star.  At  the  end  of  December,  Mercuiy  is  again  visible  as  an 
evening  star,  and  will  be  found  near  the  moon  on  the  30th,  at  five  o'clock, 
when  the  moon  will  be  a  short  distance  above  Mercuxy. 

Neither  Uranus  nor  Neptune  presents  sufficient  attractions  to  make 
them  interesting  to  amateurs,  if  viewed  with  only  ordinary  telescopes ;  but 
during  NoTember  and  December  the  former  will  be  visible  each  night. 
This  planet  is  best  seen  when  no  moon  is  visible ;  for  the  light  given  by 
the  moon  causes,  all  other  objects  to  look  dim.  Thus,  either  before  the 
6th,  or  after  the  16th  of  the  month,  we  may  look  out  for  Uranus.  On 
the  18th  of  the  month  Uranus  passes  exactly  south  of  us  at  a  few  minutes 
before  midnight.  It  is  tolerably  high  above  the  horizon,  being  at  an 
elevation  of  sixty-two  degrees  aad  a  few  minutes.  Uranus  may  be  seen  at 
this  time  about  midway  between  Bellatrix  and  a  very  bright  star  called 
Capella,  which  will  then  be  nearly  overhead. 

During  September,  October,  and  November,  Orion,  Sirius,  and  the 
stars  near  them  are  invisible  during  the  evening.  We  find  the  Great 
Bear  beneath  the  pole-star  at  the  first-named  period,  and  on  the  east  of 
it  during  October, — that  is,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night.  Nearly 
overhead  is  Alpha  Cygni,  a  very  bright  star ;  whilst  Vega  is  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.  In  the  north-west  we  find  Capella,  a  very  bright  star,  which 
can  readily  be  found  by  drawing  a  line  from  Yega  through  the  pole-star, 
and  carrying  this  line  on  until  it  meets  the  first  large  star,  which  wiU  be 
Capella.  We  now  also  take  a  peep  at  Fomalhaut,  a  large  star  belonging 
to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  which  can  be  seen  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  southern  horizon. 

Whether,  during  the  year  1864,  any  remarkable  comets  will  be  visible, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  may  come  near 
enough  to  us  to  call  attention  to  itself;  otherwise  the  stars,  planets,  and 
moon  wDl  occupy  our  entire  attention. 

Those  who  are  provided  with  really  good  telescopes  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  many  more  astronomical  wonders  than  those  which  we  have 
here  briefly  dwelt  upon ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  so  smaU  a  space  as  the 
pages  of  a  magazine,  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a  portion  of  so  vast  a  subject 
as  that  resulting  from  our  tour  round  the  sun. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  comparisons  between  the 
southern  and  northern  hemispheres,  as  regards  their  stellar  beauties,  and 
the  palm  is  usually  assigned  to  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  from  our 
latitude  we  can  see  many  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  belonging  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  sky, — Sirius,  Rigel,  Spica,  Antares,  Eomalhaut, 
a&d  the  belt  of  Orion  being  all  south  of  the  equator.  The  celebrated 
Southern  Cross,  however,  we  cannot  see,  and  this  is  certainly  a  beautiful 
constellation ;  but  the  Great  Bear,  always  visible  in  our  country,  is  also 
veiy  brilliant  and  marked,  and  thus  we  have  invariably  a  fine  constellation 
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to  look  at,  although  we  can  never  see  the  Cross.  That,  howeiver,  which  we 
miss,  is  the  wonderfully  dear  atmosphere  of  the  sooth,  which,  at  times, 
seems  so  to  magnify  and  reveal  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  that  our  minds 
seem  to  partake  of  the  influence,  and  to  be  pnrified  from  theearthly  douds 
that  usually  hang  over  them ;  and  thus,  leaving  terrestrial  thoughts  behind 
us,  we  ascend  the  mountain  peakid  of  our  imagination,  and  are  soon  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration  as  we  gaze  at  the  endless  millions  of  suns  that 
scintillate  and  glitter  in  the  heavens  around  ns. 


THE  LOYER'S   WISH. 


I  WOULD  not  be  the  rose  that  blooms 
Where  gay  parterres  are  spread. 

Nor  yet  the  rosy  wreath  that  twines 
Bound  beauty's  graceful  head. 

No !  let  me  be  the  rose  that  wins 
A  glance  and  smile  from  thee 

When  none  are  by,  thy  beating  heart, 
Thy  blushing  dieek,  to  see : 

Long  treasured  for  the  giver^s  sake 
When  nature's  charms  are  past ; 

And  daiming  still,  though  diy  and  sere, 
A  fond  look  to  the  last. 


Caroline  Kino. 
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A   STOBT   OF  BSiaANDS. 

"  It  is  now  your  turn,  captain/'  said  De  Saulcy,  emptying,  at  a  single 
draught,  the  glass  of  Chamhertin  that  he  had  held  in  his  hand  for  some 
seconds,  and  which  the  unexpected  denouemmt  of  a  story  to  which  he  had 
heen  listening  had  almost  made  him  forget. 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  I,  endeavouring  to  parry  the  thrust  as  best  I 
could,  *'  the  current  of  my  existence  has  hitherto  flowed  in  so  calm  and 
tranquil  a  manner,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  past  life  I  do  not 
recollect  one  solitary  fact  worth  relating  to  you." 

As  I  expected,  these  words  were  received  with  energetic  protestations 
from  all  the  guests,  more  or  less  heated  by  the  copious  libations  of  a 
festivity  which  had  already  lasted  more  than  six  hours.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  attempted  to  offer  excuses  amid  the  hubbub  of  entreaties  and 
reproaches  that  were  showered  upon  me  from  all  sides.  At  leugth, 
despairing  of  coming  victorious  out  of  this  contest,  where  vigour  of  lungs 
was  certainly  not  on  my  side,  I  adopted  the  course  of  putting  an  end  to  it 
by  subscribing  to  the  wishes  of  the  honourable  company. 

I  had  no  sooner  made  known  my  resolution,  than  silence  was  re-estab- 
lished as  if  by  enchantment.  Glasses  were  replenished,  every  head  was 
turned  towards  me,  every  look  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  commenced  my 
recital  with  the  flattering  conviction  that  I  was  listened  to,  if  not  with 
interest,  at  least  with  attention. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  lighting  my  cigar,  and  throwing  myself 
carelessly  back  in  my  chair,  '*  towards  the  dose  of  1818,  business  of 
importance  summoned  me  to  Spain,  and  compelled  me  to  take  up  my 
abode  for  nearly  a  year  in  Andalusia. 

"  At  this  period  I  was  scarcely  three-and-twenty.  Instead  of  confining 
myself  to  Cadiz,  the  streets  of  which  are  narrow  and  filthy  beyond  descrip- 
tion, I  hired  a  pretty  little  rural  villa  at  Puerto-E^al,  a  coquettish  town, 
the  houses  of  which,  built  of  stone  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  are  pierced  by 
an  infinite  number  of  windows,  behind  whose  Venetian  blinds  you  are 
pretty  certain,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sparkle  of 
a  pair  of  black  eyes,  or  the  smile  of  a  rosy  lip. 

'*  Hence  the  time  passed  with  me  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  in  the 
vorld.  Neglecting  my  aflairs  rather  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  I 
had  managed  to  form  some  agreeable  acquaintances ;  in  a  word,  I  thought 
only  of  enjoying  myself. 

"  Two  or  three  times  a  week  I,  however,  managed  to  tear  myself,  though 
"with  regret,  from  my  delicious  retreat,  and,  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
Spanish  barb,  tore  at  full  gallop  across  the  three  leagues  that  separate 
Puerto-Eial  from  Cadiz,  and  inquired  into  the  state  of  my  affairs ;  more, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  much  longer  I 
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sKouId  be  permitted  to  eiijoy  tlie  channing  life  I  had  organized  for 
myself,  than  out  of  respect  for  the  grave  interests  that  were  confided 
to  me. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  was  in  the  very  heyday  of  youth,  and  at  that 
period  of  life  pleasure  has  such  charms. 

"  At  that  time  there  was  much  talk  of  a  certain  Jos^  Maria,  who  had 
long  scoured  the  country  as  leader  of  a  band  of  brigands,  and  who,  after 
having  made  his  peace  with  the  Government,  had  retired  to  Cadiz,  his 
native  city,  to  enjoy,  in  honourable  (?)  tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  his  past 
rapine. 

''The  feats  of  unheard-of  audacity  related  of  this  ex-brigand  had 
awakened  in  me  a  lively  curiosity,  and  inspired  me  with  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  him. 

"  One  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  boon  companions, 
Don  Torribio  Qi:6sada,  which  informed  me  that  that  very  evening,  at 
Cadiz,  the  renowned  Jose  Maria  was  to  dine  with  him,  and  entreating  me 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  me  to  meet  him  and 
converse  with  him  at  my  ease,  by  coming  to  share  the  repast  to  which  he 
had  invited  the  ex-brigand. 

"  Jumping  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  news,  I  immediately  ordered 
my  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  galloped  off  to  Cadiz,  countermanding  all  the 
orders  I  had  previously  given  to  my  servant  for  this  day's  amusements. 

"Two  hours  later  I  w^aa  comfortably  installed  in  Don  Torribio's 
dimng-room. 

"  Jos^  Maria  was  punctual  to  the  appointment. 
>  "  He  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  that  I  had  pictured  to  myself :  just 
such  as,  in  my  excited  imagination,  I  had  pleased  myself  with  representing 
him ;  and  the  few  hours  that  I  passed  in  his  society  flew  by,  for  me, 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  dream,  so  vividly  was  I  impressed  by  hearing  him 
recount,  in  his  deep  and  vibrating  voice,  the  moving  vicissitudes  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  of  his  adventurous  life. 

"  We  were  at  length  obliged  to  separate.  Jose  Maria  quitted  us 
after  drinking  a  parting  cup  of  val  de  penas,  and  warmly  shaking  hands 
with  us, 

"  When  I  found  myself  alone  with  Don  Torribio,  the  latter  endeavoured 
to  persuade  me  to  pass  the  night  with  him,  for  it  was  growing  late,  and  I 
was  three  leagues  from  Puerto-Eeal. 

*'  The  dinner  had  been  a  luxurious  one ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
empt^  bottles,  ranged  more  or  less  symmetrically  on  the  table,  testified  to 
the  fact  that  the  evening  had  not  passed  with  exemplary  sobriety. 

"  I  felt  my  head  heavy ;  I  had  smoked  a  good  deal,  and  without  being 
intoxicated,  I  had  nevertheless  considerably  passed  the  bounds  of  strict 
emperance,  and  my  disposition,  naturally  wayward  and  headstrong, 
dxperienced  the  effects  of  this  little  debauch ;  so  that  I  remained  de«f  to 
all  the  entreaties  of  my  friend,  and  although  he  pressed  me  strongly  to 
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stay,  lepreseniing  the  lateness  of  tbe  hour,  the  length  of  the  jonmey,  and 
the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  I  persisted  in  setting  out. 

"  Don  Torribio,  seeing  that  his  remonstrances  were  of  no  arail,  and 
that  nothing  could  convince  me,  no  longer  opposed  my  resolution.  We 
drank  a  parting  glass  together ;  I  leaped  upon  my  horse,  which  was  im- 
patiently pawing  the  ground  at  the  door,  and  caiefully  wrapping  myself 
in  my  doak,  I  set  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  departed. 

"  The  night  was  dark.  Heavy  black  clouds,  charged  with  electricity, 
hung  in  the  sky ;  the  atmosphere  was  hot  and  oppressive ;  large  drops  of 
rain  began  to  fall;  at  intervals  were  heard  the  rumblings  of  distant 
thunder,  preceded  by  flashes  of  lightning,  the  glare  of  which  blinded  my 
horse,  and  caused  him  to  rear  with  affiright. 

"  I  painfully  pursued  my  solitary  road,  my  head  full  of  the  dismal 
stones  which,  during  the  whole  evening,  Jose  Maria  had  never  ceased 
relating  to  us,  and  my  looks  wandered  uneasily  around,  endeavouring  to 
pierce  the  obscurity,  and  forewarn  me  of  the  ambushes  that  might  be  laid 
for  me  by  the  numerous  eabaUero9  de  la  noche  (gentlemen  of  the  road),  who 
at  this  period  swarmed  on  all  the  highways  of  Andalusia. 

"I  was  armed,  and,  notwithstanding  my  apprehensions,  I  had  too 
often  performed  the  jourAey  between  Cadiz  and  Puerto-Bial  not  to  be  able 
to  form  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  what  I  had  to  fear ;  but  on  this  particular 
night,  my  head  crammed  with  a  heap  of  stories,  each  more  direful  than 
the  last,  I  was  a  prey  to  an  unaccustomed  terror.  Of  what  was  I  afraid  ? 
I  knew  not ;  or  rather,  to  speak  frankly,  I  was  afraid  of  everything. 

'*  Meanwhile  the  weather  had  become  detestable.  The  sky  seemed 
changed  into  an  immense  sheet  of  flame ;  incessant  flashes  of  lightning 
shed  a  lurid  and  fantastic  glare  around,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
at  length  the  storm,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  threatening,  burst 
forth  in  all  its  fury. 

"My  horse  stumbled  at  eveiy  step  in  the  midst  of  this  general 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  I  was  obliged  to  watch  him  most  carefully,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  thrown  off  in  the  mud. 

"  I  was  HteraUy  drenched  with  the  rain,  and  I  cursed  my  headstrong 
foUy,  which  had  led  me  to  refuse  the  obliging  offer  of  Don  Torribio,  to 
gn>pe  my  way  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  night  along  desolate  roads,  at  the 
iisk  of  breaking  my  neck  twenty  times  over.  At  length,  and  just  as  I  was 
&t  my  wit's  end  what  to  do,  I  bethought  me  of  an  old  ruined  mansion, 
which  could  not,  at  the  present  momeflt,  be  very  far  off,  and  which  would, 
&t  least,  afford  me  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  tempest. 

'*  I  endeavoured,  as  best  I  could  in  the  darkness  that  surrounded  me, 
to  discover  my  exact  whereabouts,  and  a  few  seconds  sufficed  to  bring  me 
within  the  shelter  of  this  hospitable  roof. 

"  It  was  an  old  tower,  the  remains  of  some  feudal  manor,  which  in 

^e  course  of  time  had  gradually  fallen  into  decay.     It  was  deserted-r- 

'^^^'^^t  in  ruins — and  now  served  as  a  retreat  for  the  birds  of  night.^  The  f 
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people  of  the  oountry  round  calkd  it,  and  no  doubt  call  it  to  this  day, 
The  OwU  Tower, — ^a  name  which  it  in  eveiy  respect  deserved. 

"  I  alighted,  and  throwing  my  bridle  over  my  ann»  I  enteied,  followed 
by  my  horse,  a  vast  apartment,  at  whoae  gloomy  and  sinister  aspect  I  was 
seised  with  an  involuntary  dread. 

"  By  what  fatality  I  know  not,  all  the  strange  stories  xelsted  oon- 
ceming  this  spot  suddenly  recurred  to  my  diseased  imagination  with  a 
vivacity  and  force  that  cauaed  a  shudder  to  run  through  my  vans;  and 
it  was  with  real  anxiety  that  I  cast  my  eyes  around  this  dismal  abode,  that 
was  to  serve  me  as  a  domicile  for  porhi^s  several  hours. 

"  As  I  have  told  you,  gentlemen,  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  apartment, 
comprising  the  whole  extent  of  the  tower.  It  was  pierced  by  narrow 
windows,  long  since  denuded  of  their  shutters^  and  through  the  broken 
panes  of  which  the  rain,  driven  by  the  wind,  streamed  in  torrents.  At 
the  bottom,  a  rotten  staircase  rose  spirally,  conducting  to  the  upper 
stories.  In  one  corner  a  heap  of  rubbish,  of  all  sorts,  was  piled  up  to  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  and  seined  not  to  hove  been  disturbed  or  touched  for  at 
least  a  century. 

"  But  wlmt  really  alarmed  me  the  most  was  to  see  burning  in  the 
midst  of  the  apartment  a  fire  composed  of  sticks  and  logs  of  wood. 

"Who,  then,  w«re  the  tenants  of  this  abode? — ^where  were  they? 
Not  wishing  to  adventure  rashly  into  this  cut>thioat  den,  I  retraced  my 
steps,  and  looked  about  carefully  on  all  sides ;  but  the  night  was  too  daik 
to  render  it  possible  for  me  to  discover  anything.  I  listened  in  vain.  No 
sound  met  my  ears  save  the  furious  howling  of  the  wind,  unmingled 
with  any  human  sound. 

"  Somewhat  reassured  by  this  silence  and  this  solitude,  I  determioed 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  old  fortress.  My  researches  were  without  resolt, 
except  that  I  discovered  something  in  the  shape  of  stabling,  in  which  1 
installed  my  horse. 

"  Then,  convinced  that  I  was  for  the  preset,  at.  least,  the  only 
inhabitant  of  the  tower,  and  that,  consequently,  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  1 
re-entered  the  apartment.  At  the  same  time,  not  desiring  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  I  determined  not  to  stop  there,  but  to  ascend  to  the  uj^per  stoiji 
which  Tesoltttian  I  immediately  put  into  execution. 

'*  As  near  as  I  could  judge,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  shadows  in 
which  I  was  plunged,  this  apartment  exactly  resembled  Uie  one  I  had  just 
quitted.  The  same  ruined  conditibn,  the  same  pile  of  rubbish  in  one 
comer,  and  even  the  same  rotten  staurcase  conducting  to  an  upper  story. 
In  order  not  to  be  taken  unawares  without  the  means  of  defence,  I  caiefoliy 
inspected  the  priming  of  my  pistols ;  then,  wi^ping  myself  in  my  doak, 
and  recommending  my  soul  to  God,  I  laid  myself  down  dose  to  the 
stairs,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  event  that  might  hi^ppen»  and  with  the 
resolution  to  keep  awake;  but  what  with  fatigue  and  wine  combined, 
I  fdt  my  eyes  ok)sihg  in  spite  of  me  \  my  ideas  becme  gradually  oon* 
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fused,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  slomber,  when  all  at  once  the 
sound  of  footsteps  aronsed  me  from  my  torpor,  and  brought  me  thoroughly 
to  myself. 

"  About  a  dozen  persons  had  just  entered  the  tower. 
"  From  the  spot  where  I  was  lying,  by  slightly  raising  my  head,  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  see  without  being  seen. 

"The  intruders  were  swarthy-oomplezioned,  dark-visaged  fellows, 
with  stalwart  limbs,  habited,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  rich  and  fantastic 
costuiae  of  Andalusia.  They  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  on  which  they  had  thrown  two  or  three  logs,  conversing 
eagerly  together,  all  the  while  casting,  at  intervals,  longing  looks  upon  two 
lar^e  chests  which  they  had  deposited  in  a  comer. 

"  The  first  words  I  overheard  left  me  no  room  to  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  their  profession.  They  were  wliadareas  in 
other  words,  highway  robbers ;  and  they  belonged  to  the  troop  of  Nino,  a 
celebrated  brigand  chief  who  had  succeeded  Jos6  Maria,  and  whose  name 
had  already  become  the  terror  of  all  Andalusia.  Their  gestures  were  - 
animated.     At  times  they  laid  their  hands  upon  their  weapons. 

"I  thought  I  understood  that  they  could  not  agree  respecting  the 
division  of  the  booty  contained  in  the  trunks.  The  dispute  ended  by 
becoming  so  warm,  that  I  foresaw  the  moment  when  these  wretches  would 
proceed  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  They  had  risen  tumultuously,  knives 
were  drawn,,  and  they  were  measuring  each  other  with  inflamed  looks, 
when  suddenly  their  leader  appeared  amongst  them. 

''  El  Nino  was  at  this  period  a  man  of  about  forty,  of  tall  stature  and 
muscular  frame.  His  broad  shoulders  and  brawny  arms  denoted  the  pos- 
session  of  extraordinary  vigour ;  his  features  were  broad,  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  ferocious ;  the  fantastic  reflections  of  the  fire,  flickering 
upon  his  face,  gai?e  to  his  physiognomy  a  character  rendered  still  more 
strange  by  the  sardonic  smile  that  played  upon  his  thick  and  fleshy  lips. 

"  *  Ever  quarrelling  I  ever  disputing  V  said  he  in  a  brief,  harsh  voice : 
'  'adeath  !  cannot  you  Hve  together  in  harmony,  like  honest  bandits  P' 

"  One  of  the  brigands  hazarded  a  justification,  which  Nino  immediately 
int^Tupted. 

"  '  Silence !'  said  he ;  '  I  will  not  hear  a  word.  Here  you  are  dawd- 
ling round  the  fire  like  so  many  senseless  monks,  and  thinkmg  no  more  of 
our  common  safety  than  if  we  were  alone  in  the  world !  Fortunately,  I 
am  always  on  the  watch.  What  has  become  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
horse  which  I  found  in  the  stable  bdongs  ?* 

"At  these  words  I  was  seized  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  and 
reflected  with  terror  on  the  fearful  position  in  which  chance  and  my  evil 
destiny  had  placed  me.  In  troth,  this  position  began  to  be  most  critical ; 
I  was  literally  in  a  mousetrap ;  no  means  of  escape  presented  themselves, 
and  I  inwardly  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  at  the  same  time  promising 
myself  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  I  could  to  these  ruffians,  with  whose 
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ferocity  I  was  too  well  acquainted  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the 
fate  that  was  reserved  for  me  in  tlie  event  pf  my  falling  into  their  hands. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  brigands,  stunned  at  the  discourse  of  their  leader, 
had  hastily  seized  their  pistols  and  carbines. 

"  '  We  know  not  where  the  man  of  whom  you  speak  can  be/  said  one; 
'  on  our  arrival  here  the  tower  was  deserted.' 

"  *  That  may  be/  replied  Nino ;  '  but  at  all  events  let  two  of  you  go 
and  search  around  this  old  owls'  nest ;  he  is  probably  concealed  somewhere 
about.' 

"  Two  men  went  out,  and  the  captain  commenced  pacing  the  apartment 
with  long  and  rapid  strides  while  impatiently  awaiting  their  return. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  few  moments  they  came  back. 

"*WeU?'  demanded  he. 

"  '  Nothing,'  replied  the  two  bandits.  '  The  horse  is  still  in  the  stable, 
but  of  the  rider  there  is  no  trace.' 

" '  Hum  r  said  the  captain.    And  he  resumed  his  walk. 

"  A  silence  as  of  death  reigned  in  this  apartment,  an  instant  before  so 
noisy. 

"  I  ventured  to  draw  a  long  breath,  imagining  that  all  immediate  danger 
was  past  for  me.     I  was  mistaken.' 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  captain  stopped. 

"  '  Have  you  searched  the  interior  of  the  tower  ?'  demanded  he. 

"'No,'  replied  the  bandits.  'What  would  be  the  good?  No  man 
would  be  mad  enough  thus  to  rush  into  the  lion's  mouth.' 

"  '  Who  knows  ?'  murmured  the  captain,  shaking  his  head.  '  Perhaps 
the  man  whom  we  seek  was  here  before  you,  and  on  hearing  you  come, 
not  knowing  with  whom  he  might  have  to  deal,  and  seeing  his  retreat  cut 
off,  he  has  mounted  to  the  upper  stories  ;  at  all  events,  let  us  look.  In  our 
profession  two  precautions  are  better  than  one.'  And,  followed  by  his 
men,  El  Nino  directed  his  steps  towards  the  dilapidated  staircase. 

"  I  immediately  ascended  to  the  second  story.  I  was  not  long  before 
I  heard  the  noise  made  by  the  brigands  searching  and  ferreting  in  eveiy 
comer. 

"  '  Nothing  I'  said  the  voice  of  the  captain ;  '  let  us  look  higher  up/ 

"  The  tower  had  but  two  stories,  and  terminated  in  a  platform,  upon 
which  I  arrived  breathless,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  profound  tenor. 

"  I  beheld  myself  lost,  irrevocably  lost.  I  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid ;  I  ran  wildly  up  and  down ;  I  rushed  like  a  wild  beast  round  and 
round  this  horrid  platform,  beneath  which  yawned  a  precipice  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet. 

"  My  teeth  chattered  lit  to  break,  a  cold  sweat  inundated  my  face,  and 
my  whole  body  was  seized  with  a  convidsive  trembling. 

"  I  heard  on  the  stairs  the  footsteps  of  the  bandits,  rushing  like  blood- 
hounds in  pursuit  of  me,  and  I  calculated  with  a  shudder  how  many  seconds 
yet  remained  to  me. 
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•*  At  lengtli,  rendered  mad  with  fear,  I  resolved  to  throw  myself  head- 
long down  the  precipice  sooner  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  mis- 
creants, who,  I  knew,  were  accustomed  to  subject  their  victims  to  frightful 
tortures,  for  the  puipose  of  extorting  rich  ransoms. 

**  Mechanically,  before  accomplishing  my  dreadful  purpose,  I  leant  my 
head  out,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
into  which  I  was  about  to  plunge. 

**  I  then  for  the  first  time  perceived,  about  two  feet  below  me,  an  iron 
bar,  about  three  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  fixed 
in  the  wall  of  the  tower,  and  extending  horizontally  in  the  fom  of  an  arch. 
What  purpose  had  this  iron  bar  formerly  served  ?  I  lost  no  time  in  con- 
jecturing at  such  a  moment.  A  sudden  idea  had  flashed  into  my  mind, 
and  inspired  me  with  the  hope  of  escaping  the  assassins  who  were 
poTsuing,  and  were  on  the  point  of  discovering  me. 

**  Time  pressed ;  I  had  not  a  minute  to  lose ;  I  therefore,  without  further 
hesitation,  strode  over  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  seizing  with  both 
hands  the  iron  bar,  I  suffered  my  body  to  drop  down,  and  thus,  suspended 
in  empty  space,  I  awaited  the  chance  of  events. 

"  Scarcely  had  I  taken  up  this  perilous  position,  when  the  bandits 
roshed  tumultuously  out  upon  the  platform,  which  they  examined  on  every 
side. 

"  The  storm  still  continued  to  rage,  the  rain  poured  incessantly,  the 
wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  dazzling  flashes  of  lightning  at 
intervals  rent  the  skies. 

"  '  You  see,  captain,  there  is  no  one,'  exclaimed  the  brigands. 

"  '  That  Lb  true,'  replied  the  captain,  in  a  tone  of  mortification. 

"  '  Come,  let  us  go  down,*  said  one  of  the  robbers ;  '  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  here.' 

"  '  Let  us  go  down,*  replied  the  captain. 

"  A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  my  overcharged  breast  at  these  words, 
which  proved  that  the  brigands,  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  their 
researches,  were  at  last  about  to  withdraw. 

"  I  was  saved  I 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thanked  God  for  the  unhoped-for 
aid  He  had  afforded  me  in  my  distress,  and  prepared  to  reasceild  to  the  tower. 

"  My  position  was  far  from  being  an  agreeable  one,  and  now  that  the 
danger  was  past,  I  experienced  an  indescribable  sense  of  suffering  in  the 
wrists  and  arms ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  was  illusion  or  reality,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  bar  of  iron  to  which  I  was  clinging,  too  weak 
longer  to  support  the  weight  of  my  body,  and  no  doubt  eaten  with  rust, 
was  about  to  give  way,  and  was  surely,  though  slowly,  bending  over  the 
fatal  abyss. 

"  I  must  hasten,  then.  The  most  complete  sQence  reigned  at  the 
summit  of  the  tower.  I  raised  my  head  to  calculate  the  distance  that 
separated  me  from  the  top  of  the  wall.    The  captain,  carelessly  leaning  . 
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over  Xhe  edge  of  the  platfonn,  fixed  upon  me  lus  fierce  eyes  as  be  regarded 
me  with  an  ironical  smile. 

"'Ha!  ha! 'said  he. 

"  *  Demon  I'  I  exclaimed,  furiously. 

"  Without  making  any  reply,  El  Nino  leant  forward  to  seize  me. 
Letting  go  with  one  hand  the  bar  that  supported  me  in  mid-air,  I  took  one 
of  the  loaded  pistols  which  I  had  placed  in  my  belt. 

"  *  You  will  not  escape  me,  friend,'  said  the  bandit,  with  a  coarse 
chuckle. 

"  *  I  win  kill  you !'  I  murmured,  taking  aim  at  him  with  my  pistol. 

"  At  this  moment  I  felt  the  bar  almost  insensibly  bending  beneath  my 
weight ;  my  hand  slipped,  I  let  fall  my  weapon,  and  by  a  supreme  effort  I 
succeeded  in  again  clutching  with  both  hands  the  accursed  bar,  which  1 
fully  expected  to  give  way  every  moment. 

"  *  Ah  !*  I  exclaimed,  despairingly,  *  anything  rather  than  such  a  death;' 
and,  collecting  myself  with  a  superhuman  effort,  I  was  preparing  to  make 
a  spring  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall. 

**  *  No,'  said  the  captain,  with  a  harsh  and  stridulous  laugb ;  '  you  shall 
die  there  like  a  dog,'  and  he  pushed  me  back. 

"Then  ensued  a  moment  of  indescribable  honor,  of  unutterable 
anguish.  The  bar,  it  was  too  evident,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  much 
longer  the  weight  of  my  frame. 

"  In  spite  of  my  frenzied  and  desperate  efforts,  I  felt  my  stiffened 
fingers  relaxing  their  hold ;  I  heard  an  infernal  burst  of  laughter,  uttered, 
no  doubt,  by  the  bandit,  who  was  enjoying  my  purgatoiy.  Then  hope 
deserted  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  frightful  abyss  into 
which  I  was  on  the  point  of  being  precipitated,  and " 

"  Well?"  exclaimed  all  my  auditors,  whose  imagination  was  worked  up 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  who  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  I  stopped. 

"  And  I  awoke,  gentlemen,"  continued  I;  "  for  all  this  was  but  a  dream. 
Heated  by  the  numerous  libations  of  the  evening,  I  had  fallen  asleep  on 
leaving  Cadiz,  and,  my  head  fiifl  of  the  romantic  stories  to  which  I  had 
been  an  attentive  and  eager  listener,  I  had  dreamt  all  that  I  have  just 
related  to  you.  My  horse,  fortunately  for  me,  had  not  fallen  asleep,  and 
knew  his  way  by  heart,  so  he  had  very  quietly  conducted  me  to  my  house, 
at  the  door  of  which  he  stopped.  That  action  awoke  me  with  a  start, 
and.  Heaven  be  praised,  relieved  me  from  the  horrible  nightmare  by  which 
I  had  been  oppressed  for  more  than  two  hours." 

C.  SiCAW). 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

A  FEMALE   "  8 AGE   SEEENE   AMIDST  A   CBUMBLING  WORLD  !" 

If  the  life  of  Camille  Le  Tellier  had  been  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own,  Mr. 
Behringbright  could  not  have  watched  and  laboured  at  its  preservation 
with  more  indefatigable  seal  than  he  devoted  to  the  purpose  during  the 
ensuing  hours  in  which  it  trembled  in  the  balance  it  had  been  so  unfairly 
cast  into  between  time  and  eternity.  The  maltreated  Eomeo  himself — 
though  inclined  at  first  to  doubt  and  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  all  around 
him—became  at  last  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  his  Tybalt,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  horrible  agonies  he  suffered,  heaped  thanks  and  blessings  on 
his  friendly  rival's  head. 

Distrusting  the  skill — ^perhaps,  oven  the  fair  play — of  Dr.  Bucktrout 
between  death  and  his  niece's  victim,  Mr.  Behringbright  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  two  medical  men  he  had  formerly  conveyed  to  Glengariff 
Castle,  and  who  had  the  best  reputation  for  their  science  'in  Killamey. 
These  gentlemen  were  very  willing  to  oblige  so  liberal  a  fee-master,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  a  stand-up  conflict  with  the 
skeleton  that  brandishes  the  ice-tipped  dart ;  not  yielding  an  inch  without 
the  extremest  pressure,  and  as  oilen  as  they  lost  ground,  regaining  it,  by 
the  most  desperate  antidotal  exertions.  They  really  thought  Camille  must 
be  the  millionaire's  dearest  friend. 

"  Save  me  this  man's  life,  and  I  shall  consider  no  reward  too  great !" 
he  frequently  exclaimed,  when  he  imagined  there  was  any  slackening  of 
zeal  or  effort.  "  A  hundred  pounds  apiece,  gentlemen,  if  you  save  me 
this  one  man's  ifle  1" 

But  there  were  other  spectators  who  arrived  to  be  witnesses  that 
thenceforth  Monsieur  Le  Tellier — obscure  foreigner  as  he  was,  obscure 
bole  and  comer  as  was  the  "  Bed  Herring  "  tavern — had  fair  play  there  for 
his  life.  Two  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the  county  of  Kerry  were 
stationed  by  his  bedside  en  permanence,  and  quite  a  little  crowd  of  magis- 
trates bustled  in  and  out  continually,  watching  the  result  of  this  strange 
affair,  who  had  been  all  placed  on  the  alert  by  the  frantic  denunciations 
and  demands  for  aid  of  Olympe  Lori6t.  This  ex-beloved  of  Camille 
Le  Tellier  in  fact  fancied  if  she  did  not  make  matters  pretty  dear 
at  once,  she  lun  a  very  considerable  danger  of  figuring  as  the  murderess 
hioraelf.  The  apothecary  also,  who  had  sold  the  poison,  seized  with 
great  alarm  on  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  law  frota  a  benevolent  neigh- 
boor,  an  attorney,  who  eommunicated  it  gratis  rather  than  miss  the^por-  j 
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tunity  of  completing  the  poor  man's  panic — the  a{K>thecaiy  arrived,  with  a 
thousand  apologies,  and  all  the  possible  antidotes  he  could  discover  in  a 
hasty  flinging  over  of  the  leaves  of  the  Dublin  "  FharvtacopcBta"  to  the 
sufferer's  bedside. 

And  who  shall  say  that  even  cheating  does  not  work  for  good  in  tids 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  ? — since,  had  not  the  arsenic  sold  by  that  well- 
to-do,  sleek-ribbed,  regular-place-of-worship-frequenting  apothecaiy,  and 
father  of  a  family,  been  wonderfully  adulterated  by  a  large  admixture  of 
pulverized  lime,  the  liberal  dose  administered  to  Camille  Le  Tellier  must 
inevitably  have  produced  the  effect  intended. 

As  it  was,  he  had  a  terrible  struggle  for  existence ;  and  he  was  several 
times  so  very  like  making  an  end  of  it,  that  Sir  Patrick  Kilrush,  Deputy 
Lieutenant,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Killamey  district,  was  for 
making  out  a  warrant  at  once  for  the  apprehension  of  the  party  accused  in 
the  incessant  lamentations  and  outcries  of  Mademoiselle  Lori6t.  But  Mr. 
Behringbright  prayed  so  earnestly  for  some  forbearance  yet,  and  Lord 
Glengariff  seconded  him  so  zealously,  and  the  doctors  still  spoke  so  hope- 
fully, unwilling  to  relinquish  their  promised  splendid  fee,  that  the  resolution 
was  suspended.  But  meanwhile  a  constable,  of  that  milder  and  less 
externally  terrific  dass  known  as  a  detective,  kept  constant  watch  and 
ward  over  Prospect  Palace — at  least,  on  one  of  its  fairest  inmates,  who, 
however,  according  to  all  accounts,  appeared  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  collected  daily  crowds  round  the 
"  Bed  Herring "  tavern :  took  her  walks,  drives,  and  boatings  quite  as 
usual,  attended  by  a  whimpering  and  affrighted  old  woman,  who,  under 
her  powerful  control,  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  same  farce,  and— at 
a  respectful,  but  duly  vigilant  distance — ^by  the  aforesaid  functionary  in 
plaiii  clothes. 

But  it  is  useless  to  linger  over  these  details.  Let  me  admit  fairly  at  once 
that  Camille  Le  Tellier — ^unlike  the  hero  of  a  somewhat  similar  romance  of 
reality,  with  whom  some  foolish  people  will  persist  in  confounding  per- 
sonages and  events  that  have  very  little  other  relatioii  than  a  chance 
resemblance — ^in  spite  of  his  vision  of  the  wraith — in  some  d^:ree,  per- 
haps, in  consequence  of  it — recovered  from  his  formidable  attack.  That 
is  to  say,  he  did  not  absolutely  die  of  it ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
extremity  of  weakness,  could  not  swallow  anything  but  spoonmeat  for 
weeks,  and  had  the  beauty  on  which  he  prided  himself  so  much  veiy 
seriously  diminished,  by  the  loss  of  his  hair,  his  nails,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  skin  of  his  face  and  chest. 

All  the  time  of  this  momentous  cure  Mademoiselle  Olympe  continued 
as  passionately  devoted  to  her  ci-devant  lover  as  could  possibly  be  evinced 
by  howls  over  his  unhappy  destiny,  and  imprecations  on  his  murderess. 
Beally,  I  almost  think  she  was  sorry  he  did  not  die,  so  anxious  and  deter- 
mined was  the  fond,  forgiving  woman  to  avenge  him ! 

Camille,  nevertheless,  exhibited  so  little  gratitade  for  so  much  unex- 
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ampled  magnanimity  of  affection  and  generosity,  that  the  first  use  lie  made 
of  sufficient  strength  of  voice  and  deamess  of  mind  being  restored  to  him 
to  express  his  wishes,  he  implored  Mr.  Behringbright  to  remove  "  that 
figure  of  Alecto,  that  nightmare  of  a  funeste  recollection  I"  from  his  sight. 

Mr.  Behringbright  complied  with  the  request  in  his  own  way.  When 
the  doctors  had  come  to  an  agreement  that  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  would 
not  die,  he  requested  to  speak  with  Mademoiselle  Lori6t  for  a  few  moments 
alone. 

He  communicated  to  her  then,  in  a  few  brief,  stem  words,  how  the 
fact  stood,  in  respect  of  Monsieur  Le  Tellier's  sense  of  her  devotion,  and 
went  on  to  say,  "  You  have  a  ring  of  mine,  woman,  of  great  value  in 
your  possession,  and — " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Mademoiselle,  with  a  vehemence  due  no  doubt  to 
the  noblest  conviction  of  her  duty ;  "  and  I  retain  it  as  an  irrefragable 
piece  of  evidence,  which,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  of  society,  I  propose 
to  keep  in  security  until  their  severity  is  satisfied ! " 

"  Make  certain,  then,  that  the  lash  of  the  law  shall  writhe  the  sharpest 
around  your  own  person,  woman  T*  continued  Mr.  Behringbright,  who 
really  seemed  to  think  this  designation  quite  a  term  of  condemnation. 
'■  But  I  rather  advise  you  to  accept  it  as  a  gift  which  I  confer  upon  you — 
on  certain  conditions ! " 

"  Ah  !  you  speak  reasonably  now,  Mr.  Behringbright !  But  do  not 
fear  that  I  require  a  bribe  to  bear  every  imaginable  evidence  against  that 
worst  of  women.     The  ring,  I  am  assured,  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds." 

"It  is  worth  more  than  that  sum — much  more!  and  it  is  yours,  I 
repeat,  on  certain  conditions." 

"  Mine  I     A  thousand  pounds  and  more  I     Name  them." 

"  That  you  never  open  your  lips  again  on  this  horrible  occurrence,  and 
that  you  quit  the  British  dominions  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  never 
return  to  them ! " 

"  To  the  latter,  willingly,  yes ;  but  for  the  former  I  What,  suffer  that 
airoce  to  escape  the  due  punishment  of  her  crimes  I     JVbn,  jamais  !** 

"Then  I  send  the  police  at  once  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  my 
jewels !  But  I  do  not  intend  she  shall  escape  the  '  due  punishment  of 
her  offences,'  nor  he  either  I  My  ring  is  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  I 
repeat !" 

"  If  you  promise  me  their  punishment,  Mr.  Behringbright  P — ^both 
their  punishment  P" 

"  I  do,  most  solenmly." 

"  I  can  trust  in  your  word,  Mr.  Behringbright.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
1  have  already  forwarded  this  piece  of  evidence,  for  security,  to  Paris. 
(^ive  me  ten  pounds  also,  then,  to  convey  me  thither,  and  I  abandon  for 
ever  this  land  without  taste,  this  man  incapable  of  a  generous  sentiment 
—of  any  possible  return  upon  himself  I " 

Mademoiselle  Lori6t  accordingly  departed  from  KiUamey,  att^ded 
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with  no  particular  blessings  on  the  part  of  those  whom  she  had  most 
laboured  to  serve  and  benefit.  Such  is  the  fate  of  goodness,  even  in  its 
most  direct  manifestations,  in  our  hard,  unbelieving  age.  I  am  not, 
however,  of  opinion  that  Mademoiselle  really  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the 
speedy  manner  she  had  promised.  Her  relations  with  Monsieur  Carlier 
were  not  at  that  time  all  that  could  be  wished ;  and  a  jewel  of  so  much  value, 
in  her  hands,  at  Paris  might  have  excited  attention  elsewhere  than  in  tlie 
jewellers*  shops.  Besides,  to  say  truth,  the  susceptibility  of  a  nature  "  open 
as  day"  to  tender  impressions  had  been  awakened  in  Mademoiselle's 
bosom  by  the  engaging  personal  characteristics,  the  freedom  of  manner 
and  conversation,  the  favourable  reports  he  gave  everywhere  of  his  own 
position  in  society  and  tangible  allotment  of  dollars,  of  Mr.  Fhuningo 
Bro^yn,  the  American.  And  as  this  gentleman  was  suddenly  summoned 
home  at  about  the  same  period — or,  at  least,  to  thatjpart  of  his  home 
called  New  York,  where,  the  civil  war  having  broken  out,  some  excellent 
contracts  offered  themselves  to  speculative  industry — Mademoiselle  Loriot 
took  the  whim  to  ship  herself  at  Liverpool  in  his  society.  To  be  sure, 
motives  more  sensible  and  substantial  had  probably  their  weight  ^itli 
Olympe ;  for  l^Ir.  Brown  assured  her,  with  irresistible  eloquence,  backed 
by  any  amount  of  figures,  that  he  would  and  could  turn  the  worth  of  her 
fine  ring,  in  a  few  months,  into  a  splendid  fortune /or  A^.  I  know  for  cer- 
tain that  they  sold  it  together  in  London,  for  exportation  to  St.  Petersburg. 

This  was  the  first  and  a  very  efficient  commencementjof  a  series  of 
countermoves  against  justice  in  the  case  that  finally  resulted  in  a  complete 
checkmating  of  that  purbl'nd  player. 

On  recovering  his  faculties  sufficiently  to  be  catechized  on^the  subject, 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier  refused  to  make  any  chai-ge  against  any  one  in  aught 
relating  to  his  illness.  Mr.  Behringbright's  two  doctors  held  their  peace; 
and  Dr.  Bucktrout  declared,  night  and  day,  that  his  patient  was  suffenng 
under  a  violent  fit  of  indigestion,  although  he  strongly  suspected,  in  addi- 
tion, that  some  stewed  mushrooms  he  had  partaken  of  at  dinner  with  a 
friend  on  the  day  of  his  seizure  had,  in  reality,  been  a  mess  of  the 
poisonous  fungus,  vulgarly  called  toadstool,  gathered  by  mistake.  The 
magistrates,  and  the  police  and  people  in  general  (including  all  London}, 
who  scented  some  delightfully  horrible  revelation  at  hand,  were  thrown  at 
fault.  But  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  since  the  injured  party  himself 
refused  to  declare  any  aggrievement.  Finally,  police  and  magistrates 
and  all  retired  discomfited  from  the  field,  even  withdrawing  their  secret 
official  in  a  huff  from  his  post  of  constant  surveillance  on  the  suspected 
person. 

Certainly  this  was  a  most  Christian-like  procedure  on  the  part  of  Mon- 
sieur Le  Tellier,  especially  considering  the  damage  he  had  sustained  in 
personal  appearance.  But  he  had  his  mundane  motives,  too ;  or  else,  coidd 
the  influence  Mr.  Behringbright  established  over  liis  mind,  and  exerted  in 
this  merciful  sens?,  be  due  to  the  weakness  oonsequent^on  his,  dangerous 
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illness,  or  the  better  incentive  of  gratitude  for  so  mucli  totaUy  undeserved 
kindness  ? 

A  mixture  of  motives — ^mostly  are  the  threads  of  light  and  darkness 
mingled  with  all  of  us,  poor  mortals,  in  our  guiding  influences — ^probably 
swayed  with  CamLlle  Le  Tellier,  in  thus  submitting  himself  to  the  decrees 
of  Mr.  Behringbright.  For  it  is  certain  that  gentleman  stood  forward  on 
the  occasion  as  the  guardian  genius  of  Madeleine  Graham,  in  saving  her 
from  the  consequences  of  her  rash  interference  with  the  regular  movements 
of  destiny,  in  the  disposal  of  the  lives  of  inconvenient  men. 

Why  did  he  so  ?  He  could  not,  surely,  affect  to  disbelieve  in  Made- 
leine's guilt;  the  evidence  was  so  very  clear.  In  private,  his  doctors 
assured  him  their  patient  had  been  poisoned;  he  was  a  witness  himself  of 
his  great  agonies,  and  that  he  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  the  kind  of 
poison  indicated  in  the  denunciations  of  Olympe ;  the  admission  of  the 
apothecary;  the  signature  of  the  names  in  the  latter's  honest  books! 
The  certainty  that  Madeleine  had  alone  remained  in  possession  of  the 
deadly  drug-^the  dinner  to  which  the  unfortunate  Camille  had  been 
invited  at  so  much  risk  of  displeasure  in  other  quarters — the  incidents  of 
the  cofPee — of  the  peculiar  basin  of  powdered  sugar — all  which  the  French- 
man recalled  to  his  recollection  as  soon  as  his  first  acute  sensations  were 
in  some  measure  quieted  by  the  skill  of  his  medical  allies — ^here  was  an 
abundant  corpus  delicti.  The  motives  of  the  crime  Mr.  Behringbright — 
when  he  came  to  consider  things,  and  piece  circumstances  together — could 
be  at  no  loss  to  assign. 

Olympe,  on  being  questioned  to  explain  her  rhapsodical  accusations, 
had  made  no  further  secret  of  any  portion  of  her  acquaintance  and  familiarity 
with  Madeleine  Graham.  She  felt  justified  to  herself,  by  her  wrongs  in 
the  affair,  even  to  exaggerate  the  general  naughtiness  of  their  conjoint 
transactions.  She  put  upon  Madeleine  the  whole  shabbincss  and  disgrace 
of  that  original  meretricious  design  on  the  wealthy  Behringbright  at  the 
JSt.  James's  Theatre.  The  friendship  of  the  wicked  is  by  no  means  that  of 
Jonathan  and  David ;  it  is  a  chain  of  mouldy  hemp,  that  does  not  abide 
any  rough  strain.  Flamingo  Brown  was  another  case  in  point,  who, 
finding  that  all  his  overtures  for  a  renewed  friendly  understanding  in 
business  matters  with  Mr.  Behringbright  went  for  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing,  threw  off  all  restraint  on  the  score  of  his  tacit  alliance  with  Miss 
Graham,  and  favoured  the  millionaire  with  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
^^ccount  of  his  reasons  to  suppose  that  Camille  Le  Tellier  had  all  along 
been  her  preferred  lover,  and  the  merchant's  wealth  alone  the  object  of  her 
seeming  reciprocation  of  his  tenderness. 

Thinking  over  matters  under  the  lights  now  presented  to  him,  doubt- 
less they  adjusted  themselves  in  very  forcible  and  unpleasant  "  concatena- 
tions accordingly"  to  Mr.  Behringbright.  He  remembered  the  fascinating 
glance  of  sudden  selection  on  board  the  Belfast  steamer ;  and  it  now 
<w«urrcd  to  him  that  there  teas   an  iixepressibk  look  of  recognition  in  , 
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that  iirst  shock.  Camille's  otherwise  unaccountable  fixing  of  a  quarrel 
upon  him,  however  promoted  by  the  malignant  diversion  Flamingo  Brown 
had  taken  in  fomenting  it  to  a  challenge,  he  had  by  no  means  forgotten. 
The  Frenchman's  stealthy  entry  into  Sir  Orange  Graham's  house  next 
recalled  itself  forcibly  to  his  mind ;  and  he  remembered  that  the  original 
misdirection  of  liis  ideas  on  the  subject  was  from  the  seemingly  artless  and 
careless  explanation  of  Madeleine  Graham. 

Yet  more  startled  and  amazed  at  his  own  simplicity,  the  recollection 
struck  him  with  what  easy  art  Madeleine  had  announced  her  intention  of 
an  excxursion  to  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  simultaneously  with  his  own. 
Nothing  could  seem  more  natural,  more  spontaneous ;  nothing  now  seemed 
less  so.  All  subsequent  experience  and  revelation  satisfied  him  of  Made- 
leine's perfect  governing  power  and  supremacy  in  her  family  movements 
and  arrangements.  Dr.  Bucktrout — Mrs.  Bucktrout — ^if  they  were  not 
exactly  her  dmes  damnh,  how  blindly  and  earnestly  the  poor  souls  acted 
as  stokers  in  the  dark  engine  which  Miss  Graham  drove  along  the  sinuous 
line  which  was  to  lead  her  to  high  fortune. 

But  if  anything  had  been  wanting  to  Mr.  Behringbright's  complete 
mtirfaction,  besides  aU  these  links  in  the  chain  there  were  the  letters  of 
Madeleine  to  Camille,  liberally  scattered  at  his  feet  by  the  vengeful 
Olympe.  Letters  which  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Behringbright  could  or 
ought  to  have  refrained  from  examining,  under  the  recommendation  that 
bad  accompanied  their  broad-casting ;  but  which  Camille  himself,  on  the 
iirst  return  of  consciousness,  entreated  him  to  peruse. 

Letters  that  affrighted  Mr.  Behringbright, — seeing  how  their  passionate 
recklessness  and  overflow  revealed  indeed  the  most  absorbing  devotion 
and  preference  for  the  young  man  whom  she  had  yet  devoted  to  death,  in 
the  hope  and  resolution  to  secure  the  millionaire's  wealth. 

He  was  terrified,  I  say.  He  trembled  at  the  terrific  gulf  he  had 
escaped, — ^into  which  he  saw  another  so  frightfully  precipitated.  How 
likely  was  it — ^how  infinitely  still  more  likely — that  the  same  or  a  worse  fate 
might  have  been  in  store  for  him !  Since  she  treated  thus  a  man  whom 
she  had  loved,  what  might  she  not  have  done  in  the  end  to  a  man  whom  she 
had  never  loved,  and  whose  gold  was  her  sole  object  in  feigning  to  love? 

Mr.  Behringbright  knew  by  himself  how  joyless  a  possession  vast  wealth 
was.  What  would  it  have  been  to  this  woman  of  all-craving,  unsatisfied  de- 
sires, when  she  had  attained  the  worthless  price  of  her  crimes  and  betrayals? 

For  what  related  to  Emily  Maughan,  Mr.  Behringbright  dared  not 
think — dared  not  conjecture  the  cruel  enormity  of  Madeleine's  offences 
ngainst  her,  lest  he  should  lose  all  patience  and  pity  for  the  recHess 
slanderess.  Only  he  was  convinced  in  general  that  whatever  she  had 
stated  to  Emily's  disparagement  was  false,  without  a  word  of  defence 
on  the  part  of  Emily  herself.  But  Camille  Le  Tellier's  assurances  and 
full  confessions,  in  moments  when  he  imagined  himself  on  the  -verpt  of 
death,  left  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  point. 
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Camille  declared,  and  most  truly,  that  his  whole  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Maughan  consisted  in  her  very  proper  and  honourable,  though  firm 
and  unflinching,  reprobation  of  so  much  of  his  clandestine  relations  with 
Madeleine,  as  she  was  aware  of,  and  her  anxious,  friendly  efforts  to  break 
off  the  affair.  He  avowed  that  all  he  had  subsequently  done  in  regard  to 
her — ^his  proposals  for  Emily — were  the  insidious  promptings  of  his 
treacherous  real  object,  and  that  Emily  herself  was  perfectly  unacqu&inted 
with  the  whole  nefarious,  underhand  transaction. 

Mr.  Behringbright  listened  to  all  this,  and  gave  up  the  comprehension 
of  his  age. 

StiU,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  determined,  after  many  a  sleepless  night 
— many  a  long,  painful  reverie — to  disentangle  the  terrible  knot,  without 
any  rude  rending  of  the  involved  skein.  And  this  the  rather,  perchance, 
that  his  own  heartstrings  were  woven  into  some  of  the  subtlest  tangled 
threads ;  for  though  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  I  cannot  say  that*  even  the 
discovery  of  the  vileness  and  perfidy  of  Madeleine  Graham  quite  destroyed 
the  effect  of  her  elaborate  spells.  It  very  often  happens,  indeed,  alas ! 
that  the  nobler  the  heart  betrayed — ^the  less  the  reason  it  has  to  cherish  the 
unworthy  object, — ^the  more  powerful  and  clinging  in  the  roots  do  the 
twined  fibres  adhere  to  their  worthless  convolution.  A  noble  nature 
cannot,  will  not,  dares  not,  bring  itself  to  the  true  comprehension  of 
the  case.  It  is  a  kind  of  denial  of  God,  and  of  the  divinity  of  God  in 
the  human  soul,  to  believe  in  such  unfathomable  faithlessness. 

Still,  neither  could  so  clear  and  logical  an  intellect  as  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  had  long  enjoyed  and  cultivated,  refuse  assent  to  the  overwhelming 
array  of  proof  and  conviction. 

Bitter,  bitter,  bitter  hours,  and  even  days,  did  Mr.  Behringbright 
spend,  holding  a  silent  assize  over  all  these  mazed  and  crowding  evi- 
dences. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  summon  the  accused  into  court.  It  was  one  of 
those  direct  and  unmistakable  judgments,  wherein,  according  to  ancient 
traditions  of  legality,  it  was  not  needful  to  try  a  criminal, — when  he  was 
taken  with  a  red  hand. 

Sometimes  George  Cocker  Behringbright  imagined  he  must  have  been 
bewitched.     He,  who  had  had  such  a  wife,  to  believe  in  a  woman  again ! 

But  he  came  at  last  to  an  anchor — to  a  decision.  ^  Perchance  it  still 
cost  him  a  strange  pang ;  but  all  the  more  for  that  did  he  determine  on 
what  should  and  must  be  done. 

As  soon  as  Camille  Le  Tellier  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  of  his 
l^fe,  and  that  he  had  retrieved  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  endure  the 
discussion  of  his  most  momentous  interests  as  a  living  man,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright held  a  long  conversation  with  him.  Eor  a  considerable  time  they 
differed  on  an  important  point  in  the  matters  submitted  for  debate.  At 
l^.'^t  Camille  yielded  to  the  kindly  authority  of  his  preserver,  for  so  Mr. 
Behringbright  might  well  be  considered,  since  it  is  certain  only  ^^^Pf^Tp 
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immediate  and  unremitting  care  and  medical  skill  had  saved  Miss  Gra- 
ham's victim  from  so  large  a  dose,  even  of  adulterated  arsenic. 

Mr.  Behringbright  had  then  another  still  more  earnest  and  eager 
discussion  with  Lord  Glengariff,  who  also  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
at  the  "  Bed  Herring,"  before  he  won  him  finally  over  to  the  opinion  and 
resolution  he  had  himself  formed.  Then  Lord  Glengariff  proceeded,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Bucktrout,  to  Prospect  Palace,  where  Miss  Graham 
still  remained,  innocently  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  everywhere 
else  to  her  scandal  and  prejudice. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  only  that  very  morning  the  silent  embargo  on 
her  movements,  in  the  shape  of  the  detective  officer,  had  been  removed, — a 
haunting  observation  whereof  Miss  Graham  had  been  as  weU  aware  as  any 
of  those  hapless  offenders  of  the  good  old  times,  whose  misdeeds  attended 
upon  them  in  visible  bleeding  apparitions  to  themselves,  albeit  unseen  to 
aU  others.  But  she  preserved  more  calm  and  wng-froid  than  Macbeth 
at  his  feast,  and  never  took  the  least  notice  of  her  Banquo.  I  think  she 
was  not  at  all  obliged  or  thankful  to  Eooney,  honest  fellow !  when  he 
rejoicingly  informed  her  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  ugly  fellow,  Tim 
Eiley,  the  detective,  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  snout  out  of  their 
potatoes. 

"  And  60,  as  I  tould  the  master,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  order 
you  off  the  premises,  Miss;  for  it  would  be  sure  to  end,  one  way  or 
another,  in  a  day  or  two.  And  what  signifies  all  the  fine  people  turning 
up  their  noses,  and  vowing  they  wouldn't  stay  if  you  did  ?  Never  having 
been  in  throuble  thimsilves,  the  poor,  mane  snakes,  what  can  they  know 
about  it,  to  feel  for  another  ?  And  you  not  intruding  at  all  upon  their 
company.  Miss,  no  more  than  if  you  were  in  a  hiding  in  Connemara,  but 
keeping  your  own  and  your  poor  aunt's,  in  your  own  rooms,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  anything,  no  more  than  if  there  was  nothing  happening  in  life 
at  all,  than  in  the  daisies  of  a  churchyard  *  to  the  poor  sowls  below! 
And  to  hear  Mistress  Sparrowgrass  talking  as  if  your  sleeping  under  the 
same  roof  could  contaminate  her  big,  raw-boned  daughters,  with  no  more 
sinse  of  iligance  in  them  than  the  tongs  in  a  grate !  And  to  hear  the 
silly  young  spalpeen  belonging  to  them  thanking  his  stars  night  and  day 
you  hadn't  honoured  him  with  your  preference, — as  if  you  would  iiave 
thought  the  likes  of  a  skinned  rat's  tail  like  him  worth  the  expinse  of  a 
dose !  It  made  me  quite  sick  and  sorry,  it  did,  Miss,  to  hear  them  talk ; 
and  I'm  glad  the  young  man  that's  caused  all  the  trouble  has  come  round 
again ;  for,  from  all  accounts  that  I  hear,  he  was  noways  worth  the  disgrace 
of  being  hanged  for ;  and  even  transportation  is  a  thing  I  should  not  like 
incurring  myself  for  such  a  poor  vagabone ! " 

This  artless  sympathy  was  no  doubt  very  consolatory.  Booney  did 
unto  others  as  he  would  have  expected  to  be  done  unto  if  he  had  been  a 
Bibandman,  and  obliged  by  lot  to  put  some  estate  agent  or  tithe  proctor 
comfortably  under  the  sod  from  a  hedge  side.    But  Madeleine  Graham 
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had  been  reared  in  a  city,  in  city  notions,  and  had  finished  her  education 
at  a  select  academy  in  London,  where,  after  all,  something  was  to  be 
learned,  if  it  was  only  respect  for  public  opinion.  She  therefore  felt  the 
unpleasantness  of  her  position,  and  the  well-meaning  Kerryman*s  con- 
solations produced  rather  a  contrary  effect. 

She  was  very  uncomfortable  indeed  when  the  first  rumours  of  discovery 
reached  her  ears.  And  yet,  that  dreadful  night  after  the  dinner-party  she 
had  imagined,  in  the  culmination  of  her  terror  and  rieraorse,  that  she  would 
thankfully  have  resigned  every  possible  advantage  the  deed  was  to  secure 
to  be  made  certain  that  she  had  failed  in  it.  But  when  the  tidings  flew  all 
orer  Killamey,  at  daybreak,  of  the  strange  and  sinister  event  that  had 
come  to  pass  at  the  "  Red  Herring;"  when  it  was  known  for  certain  that 
Olympe  Lori6t  had  applied  for  assistance  to  the  magistrates  and  police ; 
when  her  aghast  aunt  demanded  explanations  of  the  frightful  enigma  of 
her,  for  the  first  time  in  the  language  of  authority  and  menace ; — then 
ifadeleine  Graham  haughtily  refused  to  give  any ;  professed  herself  most 
cruelly  insulted  by  her  aunt  and  her  suspicions,  and,  shutting  herself  in 
her  own  room,  meditated  for  a  long  time  on  the  propriety,  and  even 
necessity,  of  extricating  herself  from  her  position  in  the  only  way  that 
seemed  to  remain. 

Suicide  I  Inflicting  on  herself  the  doom  she  had  dared  to  meditate  for 
another  I 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
inflict,  have  the  courage  to  endure.  It  is  strange  how  people  who  have 
spent,  one  may  say,  their  whole  lives  making  others  miserable,  resent  the 
least  retaliation.  Who  thrashes  a  tipsy  wife  with  a  more  merciless  arm 
than  an  habitual  drunkard  ?  The  philosophy  of  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell  : 
the  criminal,  whom  self-love  and  selfishness  have  made  so,  dislikes  retri- 
butory  action  and  consequences  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
those  prompting  and  swaying  influences  radiating  from  %elf. 

In  short,  Madeleine  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  self-destruction. 
And  this  apart  from  all  consideration  in  regard  to  a  future  existence,  and 
the  announced  chastisement  of  offences  therein.  Perhaps  she  had  no  very 
distinct  impression  that  any  such  were  to  be  apprehended.  Of  course  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  all  the  proper  general  notions  on  the  subject. 
But  really  these  have  not  that  practical  influence  on  people's  ideas,  the 
way  they  are  mostly  taught,  that  would  be  desirable.  At  all  events, 
Madeleine's  notions "  of  the  inconvenience  of  depriving  the  world  of  her 
presence  were  strictly  limited  to  this  side  of  things ;  but  even  there  alone 
they  seemed  insuperable.  She  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  the  physical  pain 
she  must  suffer,  I  fancy,  more  than  anything  else ;  and  what  gate  of  death 
could  she  expect  to  open  unjarringly  to  allow  of  her  passage  ?  Even  from 
shame  and  detection  so  enormous  and  so  absolute,  she  shrank  to  extricate 
hersdf  at  so  dread  a  turnpike  toll  I 

What  she  resolved  upon  was  not  without  its  fortitude  and  resolution^  [^ 
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nevertheless,  and  more  in  keeping  witli  her  proper  tone  of  firm-mindedness 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  She  determined,  come  what  would — in  common 
parlance, — to  die  game !  to  own  nothing,  deprecate  nothing ;  to  go  on 
exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  baffle  her  enemies'  assaults— if 
any  such  were  intended — by  coolness  and  composure,  rather  than  by  any 
energetic  action  of  repulse  and  refutation.  Among  her  stores  of  French 
maxims  for  the  regulation  of  life  and  manners,  Madeleine  very  well  remem- 
bered **  Qui  s'excitse,  s' accuse.'' 

It  was  certainly  the  best  policy.  Very  likely  the  policy  she  would 
have  adopted  if  she  had  had  the  misfortime  to  succeed  in  her  grand  coup, 
and  then  to  have  been  found  out.  She  would  have  answered  the  most 
searching  interrogative  probings  with  perfect  candour  and  simplicity ;  she 
would  have  told  all  her  lies  in  the  form  of  truths,  and  have  stood  at  a  bar 
of  criminal  justice  in  an  attitude  so  elegant^  and  vnth  a  smile  so  full  of 
the  serenity  of  conscious  innocence  and  harmlessness,  that  people  would 
have  believed  her  face  against  herself,  in  every  other  shape  of  conviction. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  such  natures  are  so  rare,  that  the  general 
principles  of  humanity  ought  not  to  suffer  infiringement  from  their  ex- 
istence, and  the  power  to  appear  innocent  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
some  sort  as  the  actuality ; — at  least,  such  wise  personages  as  judges  and 
juries  ^pear  to  think  so ;  and  what  is  the  present  writer  that  he  or  she 
should  presume  to  differ  P 

Indeed,  Miss  Graham  preserved  so  much  of  this  noble  sang-froid  and 
determination,  that  she  really  frightened  both  her  uncle  and  Lord  Glen- 
gariff  in  the  interview  they  now  sought  and  obtained  with  her  on  the 
subject  Mr.  Behringbright  had  entrusted  to  their  management.  She 
inquired  of  Dr.  Bucktrout,  quite  feelingly,  whether  the  poor  stupid 
Frenchman  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  commit  suicide,  because  she 
had  finally  declined  the  offer  of  his  nonsensical  affections,  was  out  of 
danger,  as  she  should  be  quite  uncomfortable  if  he  died  on  so  absurd  an 
occasion  ?  And  of  Lord  Glengaiiff  she  asked  whether  it  was  thought,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Frenchman's  senseless,  ravings  jealous  wife,  or 
whatever  she  was,  had  attempted  to  poison  the  poor  fellow  P 

Dr.  Bucktrout,  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hat,  and  sobbed  aloud  behind  that  entrenchment ;  but  Lord  Glen- 
gariff  significantly  informed  Miss  Graham  that  the  identity  of  the  sup- 
posed murderess  was  proved  by  the  numerous  letters  in  the  possession  of 
Monsieur  Camille  Le  Tellier ;  and  thereupon  concluded  with  a  request  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Behringbright,  which,  after  a  few  moments  of  profound 
reflection,  Madeleine  did  not  think  proper  to  lefuse.  She  accordingly  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  quietly  accompanied  the  two  gentlemen,  in 
a  close  carriage,  to  the  "  Bed  Herring"  tavern. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  grand  determining  argument  addressed 
to  the  young  lady,  deserves,  however,  ihe  honourable  distinction  of  a 
separate  chapter  of  explanation. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF   '' 8ACKYILLB   CHASE.'' 


CHAPTEB  V. 


VISCOUNT   MONTALBAN    AND    HIS   DAUOHTBB   AT   HOME. 

Viscount  Montalban  lived  in  Park  Liane,  in  a  row  of  houses  that  were 
not  particularly  attractive  outside,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  very  com- 
modious, very  comfortable,  and  vexy  compact  within.  The  best  part  of 
the  house  looked  into  the  Park,  and  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  be  the  front  of 
the  house.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  have  no  front  at  all,  for  the  principal 
entrance  was  situated  in  a  back  street;  and  this  arrangement  probably 
made  the  interior  of  the  house  the  more  charming,  by  the  agency  of  con- 
trast. Entering  the  house  from  the  back  street,  and  going  into  the  chief 
reception-room,  was  like  stepping  from  the  pent-up  town  at  once  into  the 
free  and  glorious  country ;  for  there  were  green  creeping  plants  in  trellis 
work  outside  the  house  on  the  side  that  faced  the  Park,  and  out  beyond 
were  the  spreading  elms,  and  smooth,  green  turf,  the  flower-beds  and 
fountains  of  that  bright  oasis  which  is  the  glory  of  western  London. 
From  the  windows  of  the  house  the  intervening  road  was  not  visible,  for 
there  was  between  it  and  the  thronged  thoroughfare  a  kind  of  terrace, 
beneath  which  were  mysterious  chambers,  that  might  be  dungeons,  or 
sculleries,  or  vaults,  or  anything  else  that  a  lively  or  a  morose  fancy 
might  picture  on  the  mind's  tablet ;  and  these  mysterious  chambers  abutted 
on  the  road,  and  shut  it  out  from  the  windows  that  opened  on  to  the 
terrace  that  was  formed  by  the  flat  roof  which  covered  them,  so  that  from 
the  interior  the  Park  looked  like  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  the  house 
itself. 
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It  is  in  one  of  these  rooms  that  Lord  Montalban  and  his  daughter  aie 
seated  at  the  open  windows ;  each  employed  in  watching  the  moving  figures 
that  are  out  upon  the  Park,  and  are  crossing  it  in  all  directions.  The 
scene  is  constant  and  never- varying  in  that  particular  spot ;  save  whoi  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  is  brought  out  there  to  dnll,  and  then  a  temporary 
change  is  produced.  The  carriage  drive  between  the  trees  and  the  Park 
makes  the  scene  animated  and  interesting,  for  it  is  ever  varying,  althoijgh 
it  is  the  same  for  ever  in  all  its  leading  features.  Lord  Montalban  is  lounging 
in  the  window  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  his  daughter  is  seated  at  the 
window  at  the  other  end :  there  are  four  windows  in  the  room,  leading  ou 
to  the  terrace  that  abuts  upon  the  puhlio  way.  The  two  are  gazing  list- 
lessly upon  the  scene  the  Park  presents;  they  are  musing  upon  very 
widdy  different  subjects,  however.  Perhaps,  if  Lord  Montalban  were  asked 
on  the  moment  to  declare  what  he  was  thinking  about,  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  answer,  or  if  he  did  at  once  answer,  might  do  so  inaccurately. 
His  thoughts  were  roving  and  ohangmg  and  revolving  as  it  were  around 
a  centre,  which  would  be  found  but  ill  defined  in  his  own  brain,  if  he  were 
to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  its  elucidation.  He  was  thinking  of  Abel 
Barnes  and  Marl  Baskerville — at  least,  they  were  the  staple  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  the  idea  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  that  if  he  were  to 
witness  the  trial  of  the  pugilist  it  would  produce  a  new  sensation,  which  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  seek,  and  so  he  had  resolved  that  he  would  be 
piesent  on  the  interesting  occasion. 

Miss  Motttalban's  thoughts  were  not  so  wandering  as  were  those  of 
ber  father,  and  were  far  moire  ooneentrated.  They  were  stronger,  too,  in 
their  effects,  as'evinoed  by  the  varying  expression  of  the  features  which 
sa  observer  might  have  detected.  As  she  gazed  lazily  out  upon  the 
Park  and  its  moving  scenes,  she  was  mentally  amusing  herself — or  deluding 
liendf,  p^haps,  would  be  the  more  accurate  expiession — ^in  drawing  two 
pcMrtraits,  and  they  were  so  like  eaeh  other  that,  as  they  came  vividly  upon 
lier  mind,  fi^sh  from  the  pencil  of  her  fancy,  she  would  contract  her  brow, 
and  bite  her  lips,  and  firown.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  photograph  her 
thoughts,  or  tiie  pictures  that  her  thoughts  produced,  the  result  would 
luwe  been  a  pleasing  scene,  albdt  the  effect  upon  Miss  Montalban,  as  we 
liave  observed,  was  that  of  a  clouded  brow,  and  a  general  expression  on 
her  &i»  which  sometimes  amounted  very  nearly  to  agitation.  The  seeoe 
tiiat  was  in  reality  before  her  in  the  Park  seemed  to  partake  in  her  eyes 
of  the  ohiracter  of  a  mental  diasolvii^  view,  for  her  thoughts  carried  her 
away  to  a  scene  by  the  cover  side,  and  miles  away  fix>m  any  town ;  and 
she  would  cwA  her  Up  in  soom,  as  at  that  cover  side  she,  with  her  mind's 
eye,  observed  an  arrival  in  thai  glittering  gathering — the  arrival  of  one 
who  was  so  like  henelf,  in  figure,  in  face,  and  in  attire,  as  to  look 
like  her  second  self.  In  her  &ncy  she  hears  a  ringing  laugh,  that  with  its 
joyousness  has  a  sound  of  mockery,  which  is,  or  seems  to  be,  addressed 
entirely  to  the  imaginative  listener,  and  it  is  then  especially  that  her  eye 
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dilates,  and  her  lip  curls,  and  there  is  a  slight  heaving  of  the  bosom,  which 
ordinaiy  respiration  does  not  necessitate  or  produce.  Por  a  moment  she 
bluTB  the  picture  out,  by  flinging,  with  more  than  necessary  energy,  her 
long  curls  over  her  shoulders,  and  by  changing  her  position  as  she  sits ; 
hut  still,  as  her  eyes  again  sweep  the  scene  that  is  really  before  her  in  the 
Park,  her  thoughts  revert  to  her  mental  photograph,  and  the  cover  side  is 
vividly  before  her  again,  and  the  laugh  rings  out  again  from  that  form  that 
looks  like  her  other  self;  and  that  imagicaiy  laugh  is  the  more  gallii^ 
now,  as  the  mental  photograph  shows  other  figures — ^figures  attired  in  the 
scarlet  unif<Nrm  that  the  fashion  of  the  chase  demands,  and  all  grouped 
round  her  other  self,  and  evidently  charmed  by  it. 

Fancy  is  indeed  inexplicable,  and  in  the  case  of  Miss  Montalban  par- 
ticulaxly  so.  What  is  the  feeling  that  curls  that  lip,  and  fires  that  eye, 
and  knits  that  brow,  and  throws  a  shade  upon  all  that  countenance  P  Is 
it  jealousy  ?  Is  it  pride  ?  Is  it  offended  vanity  P  It  may  be  all  those 
feelings  commingled,  and  tinged  with  scorn,  which  almost  invariably 
accompanies  them  in  that  strange  anomaly,  the  human  heark 

Miss  Montalban  rubs  her  eyes,  but  she  cannot  brush  away  that  picture 
that  her  thought  has  uncontrollably  produced,  and  through  the  real  scene 
that  is  before  her  in  the  Park  she  still  gazes  upon  it. 

But  both  her  own  reverie  and  that  of  Lord  Montalban  were  broken  and 
dispersed  by  an  announcement  which  heralded  the  appearance,  in  a  few 
moments,  of  a  gentleman  who  was  proclaimed  as  the  Marquis  of  Milltown, 
He  was  a  young  man  only  just  of  age,  but  he  was  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  high  life  of  London.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  fiuilt- 
less  dresser  in  the  whole  world  of  fashion ;  and  yet  he  did  not  lead  the 
fashions,  he  only  followed  them — conspicuously,  it  is  true ;  but  he  illus* 
trated,  he  did  not  create.  He  had  never  attempted  anything  like  a  strain 
upon  his  intellect,  which  from  his  youth  upwards  had  always  been  deHcate, 
not  to  say  ailiog,  and  which,  therefore,  had  always  been  troated  tenderly ; 
and  80  anything  like  mental  exertion  had  been  studiously  guarded  against. 
The  study,  however,  of  his  personal  appearance  had  appeared  to  be  very 
congenial  to  his  mental  organization.  It  was  a  matter  to  the  development 
of  which  it  had  been  discovered  he  could  devote  his  undivided  soul,  with- 
out any  great  strain  or  tax  upon  his  genius.  He  was  an  animated  illus- 
tration of  the  fashion  which  came  by  the  last  post  from  Paris,  and  he  was 
as  well  known  in  the  haunts  of  fashion  as  that  mighty  figure  which 
obligingly  points  the  way  that  we  should  go  down  Constitution  Hill. 
;'j  It  is  ever  thus.  While  the  brilliant  gadfly,  flitting  athwart  the  gay 
parterre,  is  being  observed  by  admiring  eyes,  the  eagle  that  is  soaring  iuto 
the  skies  is  unperceived. 

The  Marquis  of  Milltown  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  who  was  the 
noble^kinsman  of  Yiscount  Montalban,  and  his  portrait  was  conspicuous  in 
photographers'  glass  cases,  like  the  brightest  page  in  the  book  of  fashions, 
fie  beheved  that  in  his  appearance  he  was  possessed  of  irresi9tible>ppwerr 
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oyer  the  female  heart,  and  this  feeling  had  led  him  into  utter  indiiferenoe 
upon  the  subject.  He  possessed  the  fascinating  power;  he  had  only  to 
use  it  when  it  was  wanted  to  minister  to  his  desires.  It  is  true  that  his 
intimacy  with  Miss  Montalban  had  somewhat  shaken  this  delightM 
belief,  and  he  had  once  or  twice  been  very  near  to  the  conclusion  in  his 
own  mind  that  she  was  a  peculiar  girl ;  and  if  that  impression  had  become 
a  conviction  in  his  mind,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  in  error.  Miss 
Montalban  was  a  peculiar  girl.  She  had  strong  passions,  whicli  were 
easily  roused.  She  had  never  known  restraint ;  she  had  never  entertained 
a  desire  that  she  had  not  gratified ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that, 
amongst  other  failings,  she  should  be  a  little  self-willed.  She  had  from  a 
child  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  horses,  and  she  had  taken  quite  as 
much  interest  in  her  father's  career  on  the  turf  as  he  had  himself ;  and  when 
the  stud  was  broken  up,  she  shut  herself  in  her  room,  and  cried  with 
vexation.  It  was  the  first  trouble  she  had  ever  experienced,  and  she  felt  it 
sharply.  She,  however,  speedily  found  relief,  for  she  could  indulge  her 
predilection  by  watching  the  records  of  turf  transactions,  which  she  did 
studiously,  and  she  speedily  became  an  adept  in  the  calculation  of  odds; 
indeed,  she  became  attached  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  she  took 
especial  delight  in  instructing  her  father  how  to  make  his  book  mathe- 
matically. If,  therefore,  the  Marquis  of  Milltown  had  succeeded  finally  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Montalban  was  a  peculiar  girl,  his 
conclusion  could  have  been  scarcely  considered  an  erroneous  one. 

The  young  Marquis  entered  the  room  in  which  Lord  Montalban  and  his 
daughter  were  seated,  and  he  moved  across  it  like  an  elegant  portrait  that 
had  slipped  out  of  its  frame,  or,  to  use  the  more  homely  simile,  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox  that  had  just  been  sent  home 
from  the  man-milliner's.  The  patent  leather  of  his  boots  was  brilliancy 
burnished ;  his  trousers  might  have  been  those  of  a  statue,  they  looked  so 
like  carved  work ;  his  waistcoat  was  quite  plain,  but  no  hand  but  that  of 
an  artist  could  have  produced  it ;  and  his  surtout  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
his  figure,  which  was  symmetrical,  and  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired 
for  outward  show.  His  beard  and  moustache,  both  profuse,  had  evidently 
been  cultivated  and  nourished  with  peculiar  care  and  skill ;  and  both  were 
rich,  and  flowing,  and  soft,  for  they  had  never  been  rendered  bristly  by  the 
agency  of  the  barbarous  razor.  His  hair  was  thick  and  wavy,  and  every 
young  lady  who  knew  him  intimately,  or  by  sight  only,  acknowledged 
that  he  was  handsome.  And  so  he  was;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it. 

The  Marquis,  advancing  to  Lord  Montalban,  said,  "Well,  how  dVe 
do  P"  not  in  a  lackadaisical  tone,  not  in  a  mincing,  certainly  not  in  a 
hearty  tone,  but  in  a  mild,  beaming  way,  in  which  there  was  no  energy, 
or  anything  like  it,  but  which  combined  the  free  and  easy  with  the  inane. 
And  then,  turning  to  Miss  Montalban,  he  simpered,  "  How  d'ye  do  f" 
as  he  held  out  his  gloved  fingers  to  shake  hands.     Aiid^J^^^  a  veiy 
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peculiar  shake  of  the  hand.  He  managed  to  throw  a  kind  of  fervour  into 
his  £iwn-colonred  kid  gloye,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  lover's  gentle 
squeeze,  the  friend's  sympathetic  piesstue  of  the  palm,  and  the  rapid  action 
of  the  postman's  double  knock. 

Miss  Montalban  had  risen  when  the  Marquis  of  Milltown  entered,  and 
she  received  him  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  melt  into  an  undefined 
frown,  thatrather  appeared  to  throw  a  shade  over  her  face  than  to  be  a  part 
of  it.  The  young  Marquis  had  never  professed  any  love  for  her,  and  yet 
she  knew — she  fdt  that  the  young  man  had  some  sentiment  of  the  kind, 
a  feeling  unknown  directly  to  himself,  but  which,  if  she  had  chosen,  she 
might  have  fashioned  to  any  purpose  she  pleased.  She  had  very  little  art 
about  her  at  present,  however.  She  had  strength  of  purpose  and  of  will, 
and  she  had  never  been  thwarted  in  anything.  She  would  not  have 
understood  it,  therefore,  if  anybody  had  made  a  suggestion  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  the  worldly  advantage  of  winning  a  marquis.  The  Marquis  of 
Milltown  was  in  her  eyes  an  empty  nothing,  a  dressed-up  doll,  a  marion- 
nette,  anything  without  a  soul ;  although  he  had  one  solitary  redeeming 
quality  in  her  eyes — ^he  could  ride  well ;  but  then,  again,  this  solitary 
redeeming  point  was  almost  lost  in  the  anxiety  which  he  invariably  dis- 
played in  the  field  to  avoid  all  obstacles  of  danger,  especially  when  the 
ground  was  muddy,  lest  an  accident  might  spoil  the  appearance  of  his 
coat. 

"  I  say,  Montalban,"  he  said,  "  I've  just  come  across  the  Park,  and 
they  tell  me  they've  made  *  Peeping  Tom '  first  fi&vourite  for  the  Good- 
wood." 

"  What,  Drakengull's  horse?"  exclaimed  Miss  Montalban,  with  much 
animation. 

"Ta>a-8,  Drakengull's,  who  has  been  so  devilish  unlucky  with  aU 
bis  nags." 

"  You  mean  the  horse  that  ran  at  Epsom  last  year,  and  was  knocked 
over  the  chains  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Montalban,  eagerly. 

''  That's  the  one.  They  changed  his  name.  You  know  he  was  called 
the  '  Pop '  then.  Devilish  bad  name  for  a  horse,  I  think ;"  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Milltown  appeared  rather  languid  after  the  effort  involved  in  giving 
a  definite  opinion. 

"  Papa,  you  recollect  that  I  said  at  the  time,  that  was  the  best  made 
horse  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  If  our  stud  had  not  been  broken  up  " — 
and  she  said  this  with  something  like  a  sigh, — "  we  would  have  added  him 
to  it." 

"  What,  did  you  fan<gr  him  so  mucb  P"  said  the  Marquis  of  Milltown, 
with  a  pleased  smile. 

"  It's  my  belief  that  he  would  have  won  then  but  for  that  accident ; 
and  as  he  has  been  so  long  laid  up  in  lavender,  I  don't  wonder  that  they 
make  him  first  favourite  for  the  Goodwood  Cup.  Papa,  we  shall  go,  of 
course  ?"  ^  j 
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"  Of  course,  my  dear.  Vre  engaged  myself  to  TempleUoke,  wliose 
seat  is  in  tbe  neighbouluwd." 

'*  Oh,  then  we  Aail  meet  on  the  lawn/'  said  the  Maiqak,  in  a  tone 
of  mild  enthusiasm. 

A  fbotman  here  handed  a  card  to  Lord  Montalban,  who,  glaadng  at 
it,  said)  **  Show  him  up ;''  and  aa  tiie  lackey  left  the  room,  her  father 
tcmied  to  Miss  Montalban»  and  said,  **  Here's  Baskerv^  my  dear,  oar 
commissioner/' 

At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Baskerville  was  ushered  into  the  room;  but 
he  seemed  to  have  become  an  entirely  changed  man  since  the  previous  day. 
He  walked  totteringly,  and  his  hands  seemed  to  tremble  as  with  indpient 
palsy ;  but  a  dose  observer  might  have  discovered  that  his  ^e  was  as 
keen,  his  glance  as  penetrating,  and  his  nerves  as  firm  aa  whea  he  met 
Abel  Barnes  in  the  justiee-room  at  Guildhall.  He  bowed  profoundly  to 
Miss  Montalban,  who  said,-^ 

"  A  touch  of  your  old  complaint,  Mr.  Baskerville  ?" 

"  An  old  complaint  indeed,  Miss  Montalban,  and  one  that  will  remain 
with  me  to  the  end;"  and  he  turned  and  smiled  at  Lord  Montalban. 

"  Well,  Baskerville,  have  you  done  anything  in  the  matter  of  this  poor 
devil  P"  inquired  Lord  Montalban,  refening  of  course  to  Abel  Bamea. 

"  The  inquest  was  held  last  night,  and  a  verdict  of  wilfiil  smrder 
returned — ^upon  what  grounds  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  so  of 
course  he  must  be  tried.  I  have  seen  him  this  morning,  and  he  haa  taken 
a  strange  fancy  into  his  head, — ^these  ignorant  people  often  do  take  these 
strange  fancies ; — ^he  has  a  strong  desire  to  be  defended  by  a  young  man 
who  was  present  when  the  brothv-in-law  died,  and  who,  it  seems,  has 
just  been  called  in  Gray's  Inn.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  entrust  such  a  case  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  man, 
but  he  said  he  had  a  strange  confidence  in  him,  which  he  hoped  I'd 
humour." 

''  Well,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  think  one  is  as  good  as  another,  if  Uie 
young  man  has  a  good  case,"  said  Lord  Montalban. 

"  It's  the  good  case  that  generally  destroys  a  young  man,"  said  Mad 
Baskerville. 

"  How  do  you  mean  P"  Lord  Montalban  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

"  It  may  sound  strange  to  say  so,  but  the  sympathies  of  the  court  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  bad  case.  Law  is  often  tortured  in  favour  of 
the  miscreant ;  it  is  never  relaxed  in  the  case  of  the  innocent." 

"  Oh,  that's  cynical !"  cried  Lord  Montalban. — "  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  MilltownP" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  Marquis ;  "  I  suppose  it's  as 
Mr.  Baskerville  says,  although,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  troubled 
myself  about  the  question." 

*'  Then  you  intend  to  retain  the  young  man  P"  Lord  Montalban  said  to 
Mr.  Baskerville. 
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"  Well,  as  your  lordsbip  siiys,  poliaps  we  may  as  well ;  one  nuiy  be  as 
good  as  another.  But  I  am  going  to  see  the  gentleman  this  evening. 
and  then  I  shall  decide." 

**  Very  good;  and  you  must  let  me  know  when  the  trial  comes  on,  as 
I  intend  to  be  present." 

"  Your  lordship  intends  to  be  present  P"  cried  Mail  Baskerville,  in  a 
tone  of  great  surprise,  and  for  the  moment  foigetting  his  deearepitude. 

"  Tea.  I'U  see  what  perhaps  may  be  the  end  of  him,"  said  Lord 
Montalban. 

"  I'll  be  siire  to  let  your  lordship  know,"  said  BaskerviUe.  **  Has 
your  lordship  anything  to  communicate  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  have,"  broke  in  Miss  Montalban.  *'  You  must  go  and  execute  a 
commission  for  me." 

"  Augusta,  my  dear  1"  exckimed  Lord  Montalban. 

"  Yes,  papa.  I  am  determined  to  try  my  chance  myself  upon  '  Peep* 
ing  Tom,'  for  Groodwood.  I  feel  a  strong  presentiment  that  he  will  win, 
and  we  will  be  there  to  see  him." 

''  She  must  hare  her  way,  I  suppose,  BaskerviUe,"  said  Lord  Mont* 
alban,  smiling ;  "  and  of  course  if  she  goes  that  way,  I  must  go  too." 

"  And  I  certainly  will  follow  Miss  Montalban,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Milltown.  "  What  better  lead  could  I  have  ?"  and  he  looked  at  Augusta 
Uontalban  with  an  inane  smile,  expecting  that  she  would  be  delighted 
with  the  declaration ;  but  she  exhibited  no  such  feeling,  and  so  the  mind 
of  the  young  lord  received  the  impression  that  Miss  Montalban  was  a  very 
gnmd  creature,  and  that  she  would  indeed  be  a  splendid  wife  for  him  to 
choose.  He  felt  quite  struck  with  this  idea,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  up  the  conversation. 

*'  And  what  shall  the  commission  be  ?"  inquired  Baskerville. 

"  Suppose  we  split  five  hundred  between  us,  eh,  Milltown  ?"  suggested 
Lord  Montalban. 

"  I'm  perfectly  agreeable,"  replied  the  Marquis.  But  the  idea  oc- 
^^^i^ning  to  his  mind  that  in  that  expression  he  was  complimenting  himself, 
fce  said,  "  I  mean,  I'll  go  the  five  hundred  with  you." 

"  And  what  is  my  proportion  to  be  P"  asked  Miss  Montalban ;  but  not 
waiting  for  any  answer,  she  added,  "  But  I  won't  have  any  proportion. 
There  must  be  a  separate  transaction  for  myself.  So,  Baskerville,  you 
^  invest  a  hundred  pounds  for  me." 

Marl  Baskerville  looked  inquiringly  at  Lord  Montalban,  who  shrugged 
tis  shoulders,  and  said, — 

"  Oh,  you  must  do  it,  I  suppose." 

"  I  will  at  once  have  the  money  put  on,"  cried  Baskerville,  taking  up 
«ia  hat ;  "  and  this  evening  you  shall  hear  from  me  respecting  it,  my  lord." 

"  I'll  go  with  you  if  you  like,  Baskerville.  My  cab's  at  the  door," 
^d  the  Marquis  of  Milltown,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  much  longer 
bear  the  interview,  which  had  opened  up  a  new  sensation  and  inmression  j 
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in  his  mind.  "You  look  quite  shaky/'  he  said  to  Baskenrille;  "Til 
drive  yon  over." 

"  Your  lordship  is  exceedingly  obliging." 

*'  Oh,  there's  one  thing,  you  know/'  observed  the  young  lord,  at  once 
destroying  the  apparent  kindness  of  his  offer ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
myself — I  do  indeed — something  very  particular."  And  he  twirled  his 
cane  round  with  his  finger,  as  a  relief  to  his  mind.  **  Grood  moniing, 
Montalban.  I  hope  I  shall  see  Miss  Augusta  in  the  Bow  this  afternoon. 
I  haven't  seen  her  on  her  new  purchase." 

This  for  a  moment  seemed  to  brighten  Miss  Montalban  towards  tbe 
young  Marquis,  and  she  exdaimed  hastily, — 

"  Well,  111  be  there,  on  purpose  that  you  may  see  him." 

The  Marquis  felt  quite  agitated ;  that  splendid  creature  before  him, 
who  was  so  proud  and  unbending  only  two  minutes  before,  had  at  length 
found  out  what  all  the  world  besides  had  known  so  well — that  his  appear- 
ance was  iiresistible. 

Hasten  him  away,  Marl  Baskerville,  or  he  will  be  rooted  speechless  to 
the  spot  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  longer,  and  it  is  quite  dear  that  Miss 
Montalban  would  not  like  that.  Baskerville  had  no  such  impelling  motive, 
but  he  did  take  the  Marquis  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  this 
glass  of  fashion  and  mould  of  form  was  driving  his  magnificent  stepper 
across  the  Park,  with  Baskerville  seated  in  the  cab  beside  him. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

SILVESTEB  LANGDALE's   nnST  BBIEF. 

SiLVESTEB  Langdale  has  been  reading  the  report  of  the  inquest  upon 
the  man  who  was  killed  in  the  house  in  which  Nicholas  Darvill's  usher 
had  died,  and  he  is  flushed  with  something  like  indignation  at  the  verdict 
which  has  been  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury. 

**  Wilful  murder!"  he  cries  to  himself;  "  why,  how  could  the  dolts 
have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  upon  such  evidence  P  Surely  it  viH 
require  but  small  skill  or  argument  on  the  trial  to  relieve  the  man  of  sach 
a  charge."  And  then  he  rises,  and  paces  the  room  hurriedly.  "  That 
wretched  chamber  and  its  emaciated  tenant  seem  to  haunt  me,"  he  soli- 
loquizes ;  "  and  to  think  that  such  a  tragedy  as  this  should  have  followed 
poor  Margale's  death  I  That  stalwart  pugilist,  too ;  I  am  sure  he  is  to  be 
pitied.  There  was  nothing  vicious  in  his  countenance,  as  it  appeared  to 
me  in  the  dim  light  of  that  fearful  room ;  and  he  acted  upon  the  instincts 
of  a  man  in  repdiling  the  heartlessness  of  the  wretch  whose  death  he  has 
caused.  And  that  poor  boy,  so  intelligent,  so  poorly  dad,  and  yet 
evidently  so  carefuUy  tended ;  and  then  poor  Margale's  sister.  The  whole 
scene  appears  to  be  the  vivid  remembrance  of  some  distempered  dmm ; 
but,  alas  I  it  is  no  dream,  for  it  is  an  awful  reality.    What  am  I  do  for 
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them  P  Nothing.  If  I  visited  them,  I  could  merely  offer  them — ^words. 
Nothing  more.  And  of  what  value  would  words  be  to  people  in  such  a 
situation  as  theirs  P" 

There  is  often  great  value  in  mere  words.  **  A  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath;"  and  words  have  sometimes  a  more  potent  influence  upon 
the  human  mind  than  more  substantial  gifts.  Words  spoken  kindly  are  a 
heavenly  solace  to  the  broken  spirit;  words  of  sympathy  and  goodness 
have  the  power  often  of  lifting  from  the  heart  the  pall  that  overwhelming 
trouble  has  thrown  over  it ;  and  words  are  alone  the  balm  that  human  aid 
can  give  when  the  spirit  from  its  earthly  penthouse  is  about  to  seek  the 
awful  mystery  of  the  "  undiscovered  bourne.** 

Yes ;  and  when  Silvester  Langdale,  in  his  implied  r^ret,  solQoquized 
that  if  he  visited  the  family  of  Abel  Barnes  he  could  only  offer  them 
words,  he  was  unconsciously  enunciating  that  which  might  be  the  greatest 
boon  that  he  could  offer, — a  boon  to  them — a  boon  to  him — a  boon,  indeed, 
that  should  materially  affect  the  future  lives  of  all  of  them. 

"  Trial  by  jury,'*  he  soliloquized  still,  **  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  our 
grand  old  institutions ;  but  it  becomes  blurred  and  stained  by  verdicts 
such  as  these." 

And  then  he  paused,  and  pondered  on  the  subject  of  his  thoughts. 

"  I'll  write  an  indignant  protest  to  the  editor,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
took  the  newspaper  up  again.  And  then  he  hesitated.  "  No,"  at  length 
he  said,  "  the  press  is  sure  to  take  up  a  case  like  this.  They  cannot  pass 
it  over." 

Silvester  Langdale  has  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion  when  there  is  a 
knock  at  his  door.  It  is  sharp,  sudden,  and  dear ;  and,  in  the  agitation 
that  he  feels,  for  the  moment  it  startles  him.  There  could  be  no  mistake. 
The  knock  was  at  his  own  door,  and  with  a  strange  kind  of  hesitation  he 
opened  the  door  to  see  who  had  knocked  thereat.  He  who  had  knocked 
was  a  tall  man,  with  a  bushy  beard  and  moustache ;  and  as  Silvester  Lang- 
dale  opened  the  door  the  person  stepped  into  the  chamber,  and  said  he 
presumed  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  Mr.  Langdale. 

Silvester  bowed,  and  requested  his  unknown  visitor  to  be  seated. 

The  visitor  took  the  chair  that  was  placed  for  him,  and  said, — 

"We  are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  Mr.  Langdale,  but  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  hereafter  be  thrown  much  together.  You  have  only 
just  been  called,  I  think,  Mr.  Langdale  ?" 

"  Only  in  the  last  term,"  replied  Silvester,  bowing. 

"  Yes,  in  the  last  term,  I  know.  Then  of  course  your  practice  has 
not  been  extensive  as  yet  P"  said  Ids  visitor,  smilmg. 

Silvester  Langdale  said  he  had  not  even  appeared  in  court  yet ;  and  he 
smiled  too. 

"  Your  present  position  is  very  different  from  mine,"  said  the  stranger, 
"for  I  have  had  a  very  extensive  practice." 

"  Are  you  at  the  bar,  then  ?"  eagerly  asked  Silvester  Langdale.r^^^^ip 
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**  No,  I  am  not,  but  my  profession  is  tlie  law." 

SHvester  Langdaie  bowed,  and  said,  "  Oh,  indeed." 

«  My  name  is  Marl  Baskerville." 

Again  Sikester  Langdaie  bowed,  with  an  expression  on  his  coonteninoe 
that  plainly  indicated  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  his  visitor. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,"  said  Mr.  Baskerville.  "  You  have  not  been 
muoh  in  London,  I  presume?" 

'*  No,  indeed,  I  have  not,"  said  Langdaie,  with  a  smile  which  may  be 
said  to  ha^e  been  apologetic  of  his  want  of  experience  of  London. 

'*  No,  or  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  have  recognized  the  name  of  Marl 
Baskerville,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  I  have  been  connected  with  the  law 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr.  Langdaie;  andlhaveseen  young  men  like 
you  rise  into  eminence,  and  assisted  them  thereto.  I  have  seen  men  attam 
that  eminence,  and  I  have  seen  them  topple  down  headlong  finom  it,  never 
to  reach  it  again." 

As  Mr.  Baskerville  did  not  add  that  he  had  also  assisted  at  this  latter 
performance,  the  matter  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  in  doubt 

"  But  my  practice  has  not  been  wholly  in  the  law,  although  it  has  all 
tended  thereto.  I  am  come,"  Mr.  Baskerville  added,  rather  abruptly,  **  to 
place  your  foot,  Mr.  Langdaie,  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of  your 
profession." 

Silvester  Langdaie  bowed  quite  profoundly  this  time,  and  his  heart 
fluttered,  for  he  was  in  the  presence  of  that  sacred  personage,  the  first 
client.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  felt  slightly  nervous. 

*'  You  are  acquainted  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Barnes  ?"  said  Mr. 
Baskerville. 

"  Barnes  I  Barnes  !"  repeated  Silvester  Langdaie,  and  thinking  for  a 
moment.     "  No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  one  of  that  name." 

"  Strange!"  saidMr.  Baskerville.     "  I  cannot  have  made  any  mistake." 

SUvester  Langdaie  fervently  hoped  not,  but  he  did  not  say  anything. 

"  Abel  Barnes,  the  pugilist,  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Baskerville. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Silvester  Langdaie,  recollecting  who  the  penon 
referred  to  was,  "the  unfortunate  man  who  has  been  committed  for 
murder." 

"  The  same,"  said  Mr.  Baskerville. 

"  I  did  not  recollect  his  name.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Sil- 
vester Langdaie,  "  although  I  have  but  jusf  read  the  report." 

"  You  do  not  know  him,  then  P" 

"  I  had  never  heard  of  him  until  the  night  before  last,  when  I  was 
summoned  to  a  scene  in  the  wretched  dwelling  in  which  he  resided  which 
I  shall  never  forget — never." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  it  all  from  Barnes  himself,"  said  Mr.  Baskernllc. 
"  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  scene." 

"  It  was  a  scene  that  appears  to  have  burnt  itself  into  my  memory. 
PoorMargalel"  ^  j 
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"  He  was  with  you  at  scliool,  I  tmderstand  ?"  said  Mr.  BaskerviUe. 

"  He  was  an  usher,  a  fellow-usher  with  me  in  the  country." 

"  Well,  he  is  gone,"  said  Mr.  Baskerrille,  "  and  it  is  of  the  hying 
tbat  I  have  to  speak  now.  You  seem  to  have  made  a  wonderful  impression 
apon  Abel  Barnes  the  pugilist." 

"  That  is  strange.  I  do  not  think  that  I  exchanged  a  word  with 
him,"  said  Langdale,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

*' These  men  are  sometimes  very  impressionable,"  Mr.  BaskerviHe 
obsenred.  "  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  them ;  I  have  been  thrown  much 
amongst  them.  In  fact^  Mr.  Langdale,  I  am  the  chief  adviser  of  tiie 
firatemity." 

And  Mr.  Baakerville  smiled  as  he  said  this.  Silvester  Langdale 
smiled  too,  of  course,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  fed 
gratified  at  the  eommunication  which  Mr.  Baskerville  had  made  to  him 
with  regard  to  his  connections. 

*'  I  suppose,"  continued  Mr.  Baskerville,*' that  his  brother-in-law  must 
have  talked  to  Barnes  about  you,  Mr.  Langdale,  and  so  he  had  become 
prepossessed  in  your  ilEivour  before  he  saw  you/' 

"May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  to  what  this  tends?"  Silvester  Langdale 
modestly  inquired. 

"  I  sliould  have  thought  you  might  have  guessed,  Mr.  Langdale,"  said 
Baskerville ; — "  and  yet  I  don't  know,"  he  added,  rather  to  himself  than 
to  Langdale.  "  No,  I  don't  know  how  you  should. — ^Well  then,  Mr. 
Langdale,"  he  continued,  rather  rapidly,  *'you  have  observed  that  Barnes 
has  been  committed  for  wilfol  murder." 

"  A  preposterous  charge  1"  Silvester  Langdale  observed,  with  some- 
thing like  a  flush  of  indignation. 

"Yery  likely,"  Mr.  Baskerville  said,  very  calmly;  "but  the  ver- 
dict has  been  returned,  the  indictment  will  be  preferred,  and  Abel  Barnes 
will  be  arraigned.    He  must,  therefore,  be  defended." 

Is  Silvester  Langdale  agitated?  He  is.  Anybody,  with  far  less 
penetration  than  Mr.  Baskerville  possessed,  would  observe  it.  He  breathes 
quickly,  and  his  eyes  glisten,  and  there  is  a  visible,  or  almost  audible, 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

"  I  think  you  have  a  famt  glimmering  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  Mr. 
Langdale,"  observes  Mr.  Baskerville,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"  I  think  I  have,"  Silvester  Langdale  says,  but  in  a  tone  that  is  quite 
faint. 

"  Abel  Barnes  has  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  you,  Mr.  Langdale, 
should  defend  him,"  says  Mr.  Baskerville,  with  something  like  precipi- 
tation. 

Silvester  Langdale  clutches  the  back  of  the  chair  that  is  near  to  where 
he  is  standing.  The  golden  dream  that  has  for  three  years  been  a  gloiy 
to  his  life  is  opening  in  reality  before  him.  It  is  not  strange  that  ht 
ahonld  be  agitated. 
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"Do  you  think  you  will  be  equal  to  the  task?"  Mr.  Baskenille 
inquires. 

The  question  seems  to  rouse  Silvester  Langdale  into  energy,  for  he 
exdaims, — 

"  I  have  been  reading  that  report  of  the  inquest,  Mr.  BaskerviUe,  and 
if  good  fortune  had  placed  my  opening  case  in  my  new  profession  in  my 
own  choice,  it  is  the  one  I  would  have  chosen ;  for  it  is  one  in  which 
the  greatest  of  our  institutions  has  been  tarnished.  It  is  a  libel  upon 
it  that  I  could  have  desired  to  repel.  Wilful  murder ! — ^the  verdict  is  a 
mockery." 

"  Your  theme  is  a  good  one,"  remarked  Mr.  Baskerville,  with  the 
same  coolness  as  before ;  "  but  you  must  not  be  too  impulsive,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  I  should  say,  you  must  not  be  too  confident.  You  cannot,  pro- 
bably, be  too  impulsive  at  the  bar.  Impulse  goes  a  great  way  with 
juries,  and  so,  indeed,  does  confidence,  of  a  sort ;"  and  Mr.  Baskerville 
smiled  significantly.  '*  Beoollect,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  still  have  a 
juiy  to  deal  with." 

*'  But  I  cannot  believe  that  another  such  a  jury  can  be  found  in  the 
some  month." 

"  Oh,  entertain  no  such  hope  as  that,  Mr.  Langdale.  Why,  in  the 
interest  of  Abel  Barnes  himself  I  should  not  mind  submitting  his  case  in 
trial  to  the  very  same  jury  who  have  returned  the  preposterous  verdict,  as 
you  have  very  properly  designated  it." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  You  forget  that  this  was  a  coroner's  jury ;  there  was  no  defence,  no 
cross-examination,  nay,  even  the  accused  himself  was  not  present." 

"  True,  true ;  that  did  not  strike  me,"  said  Silvester  Langdale. 

*'  Indeed,  Mr.  Langdale,  a  yoimg  gentleman  in  your  position,  and 
with^our  prospects,  might  pray  to  have  the  same  jury ;  for  fancy  the 
renown{that  you  would  gain  by  inducing  the  same  jury  to  acquit  the  man 
upon  his  trial." 

"  Certainly,  that  woidd  be  a  triumph  for  the  advocate,"  sud  Silvester 
Langdale. 

'*  Well,  then,  although  you  wiU  not  have  the  same  juiy,  that  is,  the 
same  persons,  you  will  probably  have  pradisely  the  same  class  of  men ;  for 
a  British  jury  would  seem  to  be  a  distinctive  class, — just  as  your  ooanty 
justices  are,"  Mr.  Baskerville  said. 

*'  You  mean  the  juries  of  our  criminal  courts  ?" 

"  Yes,  common  juries,  as  they]  are  called.  And  you  think  that  Abel 
Barnes  may  entrust  his  defence  to  your  hands,  Mr.  I<angdale  ?" 

*'  I  have  already  said  that  such  a  case  is  that  for  which  my  ambition 
could  have  prayed,"  said  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  Veiy  good.  Then  to-morrow  I  will  obtain  the  depositions,  and  in 
the  [course  of  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  I  will  aend  you  your  brief, 
Mr.  Langdale." 
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The  intimation  thrills  through  the  veiy  heart  of  Silyester  Langdale. 
The  dream  of  yoimg  ambition  is  veiy  alluring. 

"  And  let  me  tdl  you,  Mr.  Langdale,  that  the  ordeal  that  you  will 
have  to  go  through  will  be  a  trying  one.  You  will  be  watched  by 
cynically  critical  eyes.  I  believe,  however,  that  you  will  be  able  to^trike 
them  powerless.  They  will  be  close  around  you ;  they  will  be  in  front  of 
you,  and  they  will  be  on  each  side  of  you.  Their  effect  depends  upon 
yourself.  And  you  will  have  other  eyes  to  watch  you.  The  aristocracy  of 
birth  will  be  there,  above  you ;  and  the  judicial  bench  will  be  in  judgment 
upon  you  before  the  bar,  as  well  as  upon  those  behind  it.  Abel  Barnes's 
predilection  may  be  but  the  agent  through  whose  instrumentality 
inexplicable  fortune  works.  Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  yon,  I  believe  it 
is,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  congratulate  you  upon  it." 

"  Sir,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you,"  said  Silvester  Langdale, 
wannly. 

"  Why  should  you  thank  me,  Mr.  Langdale  ?"  said  Marl  BaakerviUe, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  taking  up  his  hat.  "  I  am  merely  an  agent.  I 
have  discharged  a  mission.  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  because 
I  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter,  although — ^and,  believe  me,  I  never 
flatter  any  one,  Mr.  Langdale — I  iieely  acknowledge  that  I  can  well 
understand  Abel  Barnes's  prepossession.  No,  I  have  no  feeling  in  the 
matter.  My  course  of  life,  my  profession^  those  with  whom  I  have  for  so 
many  years  been  thrown  in  contact,  have  thrust  out  from  my  heart  what 
the  world  understands  as  feeling.  I  have  but  one  feeling  there,  and  that 
is  my  own,  and  is  not  that  which  the  world  understands  by  the  term. 
Good  day,  Mr.  Langdale.  I  will  send  you  your  brief,  and  I  shall  probably 
see  you  again  frequently." 

And  the  next  minute  Marl  Baskerville  was  descending  the  staircase. 

Silvester  Langdale  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber  for  a  few 
moments,  almost  bewildered.  The  interview  that  he  has  just  had  with 
Marl  Baskerville  was  so  unexpected,  the  proposition  he  had  made  was  so 
&r  beyond  even  the  sanguine  hope  which  he  had  cherished  upon  entering 
the  portals  of  his  new  profession,  that  it  can  be  no  matter  f6r  wonder  that 
he  is  somewhat  scared.  The  buoyant  ambition  of  an  ardent  aspirant, 
however,  very  speedily  dispels  even  the  semblance  of  such  a  feeling,  and  so 
Langdale  experiences  a  kind  of  bounding  sensation.  It  seems  as  though 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  take  a  spring  into  the  air,  and  he  feels  himself 
inesistibly  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  And  then,  again,  he 
feels  a  momentary  depression.  For,  wholly  unbidden,  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  his  fellow-usher  at  Nicholas  Darvill's  is  vividly  presented  to  his 
mind,  and  this  draws  audible  words  from  his  lips : — 

"  I  little  dreamt,  good  fellow,"  he  soliloquizes  abud,  "  that  your  terrible 
last  scene  would  be  the  opening  of  my  career.  And  I  am  at  once  almost 
without  a  guide,  save  my  own  strong,  hearty  purpose  and  self-faith,  to  show 
myself  before  the  world,  and  dare  the  ordeal  of  success  or  failure^  Well, , 
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I  am  ready  for  the  ordeal.  I  am  young,  too  yoong,  perhi^,  for  such  a 
responsibility ;  and  yet  why  ?  Pitt  was  prime  minister  of  England  at  ihree- 
and-twenty.  Yes,  yes  I  I  liaye  oonnige,  I  have  faith,  I  hare  hope,  and  I 
have  strength  of  purpose,  aa  I  think.''  And  he  seemed  to  kidt  himself 
together  aa  he  eried,  in  a  joyous  tone,  "And  may  I  not  exdaim,  as 
Gloster  did, — 

'  Why,  now  my  golden  dream  is  ont ; 
Ambition,  like  an  early  friend,  throws  back 
Hy  eartain%  to  tell  me  what  I  dieamt  was  true '  T 

And  Silvester  Langdale  paced  up  and  down  the  room  rapidly. 


CHAPTBE  Vn. 

A  BOUDOIB  NBAS  TO  KENSINGTON  OABDENS. 

Habl  Baskebtille  proceeded  from  Silvester  Langdale's  chamberB  in 
Gray's  Inn  to  his  own  residence,  which  was  situated  in  Spring  (rardena. 
It  was  an  unpretending-looking  house,  but  its  situation  was  most  con- 
yenient  for  Marl  Baskerrffle's  operations.  It  was  on  the  confines  of  the 
aristocratic  west  and  the  plebeian  ^ast  of  the  mighty  metropolis.  It  was 
a  point  from  which  Marl  Baskeryille  could  radiate,  as  it  were.  The 
metropolis  was  as  a  spider's  web,  and  he  was  its  spider,  in  its  solitaiy 
watchfulness ;  for  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  been  for  twenftj 
years  past,  during  which  time  his  character  had  become  consolidated,  as 
it  were,  into  inflexibility.  The  interior  a^ct  of  his  abode  was  in  keeping 
with  hia  course  of  life  and  with  his  character.  It  was  gloomy  and  dim, 
and  seemed  to  be  relieved  by  no  colours  in  its  contents.  Everything  was 
dark  and  dismal,  and  his  office  was  the  most  dismal  room  in  the  hoose. 
It  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  looked  upon  the  blackened 
wall  of  the  back  part  of  the  Admiralty.  Dull,  and  dismal,  and  dii^  as 
it  looked,  it  yet  contained  that  which  was  the  representative  of  mvA 
wealth.  There  was  a  great  iron  safe  in  one  comer,  so  thick  and  massife 
that  you  couli  feel  its  great  weight  as  you  looked  at  it.  Its  hinges  were 
thick  bolts  of  iron,  and  its  key  might,  from  its  appearance,  have  daii^;led 
from  the  leathern  jerkin  of  some  grim  gaoler  in  mediaeval  times,  and  have 
become  him  and  his  office  weQ.  And  when  Ihe  doors  of  that  great  safe 
were  opened,  they  appeared  to  grind  upon  their  hinges,  and  to  eriaoe  a 
detennination  only  to  open  slowly.  And  when  they  were  shut  to  again 
they  seemed  to  dose  onuiiingly,  and  with  a  resolve  not  to  reopen. 
And  such  an  adjunct  to  his  office  was  very  neoessaiy  for  Mail  BadbsrviBe 
to  possess,  for  the  nature  of  the  profession  whidi  he  fdlowed  requked  tfcat 
he  should  have  bank  notes  at  hand ;  and  those  notes  were  stored  in  that 
great  safe,  together  with  his  boxes,  in  whidli  were  other  notes,  for  wfaieh 
the  engraved  ones  were  exchanged. 

Mail  Baakerville  was  a  money-lender  aa  weD  aa  a  Inmr,  and  he  pnc- 
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tised  much  more  as  the  one  than  as  the  other.  His  name  was  as  well 
known  at  Tattersall's  as  was  that  of  the  first  favourite  for  the  next  Derby, 
but  it  was  not  used  so  freely.  Men  shouted  out  the  name  of  the  Derby 
faYourite  just  about  that  bright  time  when  the  Derby  may  be  said  to  be  in 
e?erybody*8  mouth,  but  they  only  whispered  Marl  Baskerville's  name. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  care  even  to  do  that,  because  at  such  a  time  it  was 
more  than  dangerous  for  a  member  of  the  Booms  to  be  suspected  of  being 
short  of  money,  and  the  mention  of  Marl  Baskerville's  name  might  create 
such  a  suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  person  mentioning 
it  had  been  over-laying  his  "  book." 

In  Marl  Baskerville's  safe  were  the  autographs  of  those  who  were  high 
and  mighty  in  the  land — autographs,  however,  which  he  had  no  desire  to 
preserve ;  he  rather  looked  hopefully  to  the  time  when  he  should  get  rid  of 
them,  and  exchange  them  for  others.  Amongst  his  other  callings.  Marl 
Baskerville  was  what  is  known  as  a  turf  commissioner,  that  is,  a  person 
who  invests  those  large  sums  of  money  upon  the  chances  of  a  horse  that 
we  see  quoted  daily  in  the  papers  as  a  branch  of  the  commercial  transactions 
of  the  nation.  It  is  an  offic&that  requires  much  shrewdness,  great  care, 
and  no  Utile  ^fiesse,  as  we  shall  probably  see  as  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  Marl  Baskerville  and  his  professional  pursuits. 

Marl  Baskerville  proceeded,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  chambers  of 
Silvester  Langdale  to  his  own  residence  in  Spring  Gardens,  but  he  did  not 
remain  thei-e  long.  He  went  at  once  into  his  office,  and  foimd  several  letters 
lying  on  his  desk.  There  was  one,  however,  that  seemed  to  attract  his 
immediate  attention.  It  was  a  small,  three-cornered  note,  with  a  super- 
scription in  a  lady's  hand^vriting.  He  at  once  opened  it,  read  its  contents, 
smiled,  and  put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  He  then  opened  the  other  letters,  and, 
having  read  them,  unlocked  a  drawer  in  his  library  table,  and  placed  them 
therein,  and  then  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out  again.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  he  hailed  a  cab,  and  directed  the  driver  to  convey  him  to  Kensington. 

The  particular  spot  to  which  the  cabman  was  directed  to  drive  was 
in  a  street  not  far  from  the  Gate.  It  did  not  contain  many  houses,  but 
they  were  nearly  all  detached,  and  were  enclosed  in  their  own  gardens. 
At  the  door  of  one  of  these  the  cab  stopped,  and  Marl  Baskerville  was  at 
once  admitted  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  He  was  shown  into  a  spaciou 
room  that  was  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  of  luxury  that  the  ingenuity 
of  man,  or  the  skill  of  accomplished  artificers,  could  suggest.  The  room 
was  a  delightful  specimen  of  light  and  elegant  luxuiy.  Its  furniture — 
that  furniture  which  the  upholsterer  and  the  cabinet-mtdcer  supply — was  of 
the  most  costly  description.  The  curtains  to  the  windows  were  of  embossed 
amber  satin;  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  covered  with  a  corresponding 
material  and  fashion ;  the  carpet  felt  to  the  tread  as  soft  and  yielding  and 
as  springy  as  moss.  Small  tables  were  distributed  about  the  room, 
covered  with  glittering  elegances.  The  mantel-shelf  bore  an  inmiense 
onnolu  clock,  with  bronze  figures  a  foot  high,  representing  a  flight  of 
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angels.  Depending  from  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  massive  cbanddier, 
with  long  crystal  p^idants,  each  glittering  in  the  sunshine  with  its 
prismatic  colonrs.  One  end  of  the  room  opened  into  an  extensive 
conservatory,  in  which  were  arranged  the  choicest  and  brightest  exotioB, 
blooming  brilliantly ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  was  an  artificial  cas- 
cade, whidi  plashed  down  over  pieces  of  rock,  and  amongst  ferns  and 
mosaes. 

The  moment  Marl  BaskerviUe  was  announced,  a  lady  who  was 
ledming  on  one  of  the  artistic  sofas  that  adorned  the  room,  and  reading, 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  threw  the  book  she  was  perusing  impetuously  from 
hat,  utterly  regaidless  of  its  course,  for  it  struck  against  one  of  the  small 
tables  that  we  have  referred  to,  and  shivered  into  atoms  a  besatiM 
ornament  that  stood  benesith  a  glass  shade.  The  accident,  howevo*,  did 
not  appear  to  give  the  lady  the  least  co&cem,  for  she  bounded  towards 
Marl  BaskerviUe,  and  exclaimed  as  she  did  so, — 

''  Well,  you  are  a  dear,  good  man,  to  come  so  quickly  to  my  call" 

She  was  a  tall,  commanding,*  handsome  girl,  of  about  nineteen  years  of 
age.  She  had  large,  briUiant  blue  eyes,  and  h»  forehead  was  high  and 
expansive.  Her  hair  was  a  rich  auburn,  and  waved  in  rolling  ringlets 
down  to  her  waist.  She  had  a  mouth  that  seemed  to  speak  even  when 
she  was  silent.  The  lips  were  almost  imperceptibly  apart,  and  this  seemed 
to  stamp  a  perpetual  smile  upon  her  countenance.  Her  cheeks  were  full, 
but  they  were  not  what  is  termed  ^urap,  and  they  exhibited  that  tinge 
of  undefinaUe  pink  which  blends  with  the  edges  of  the  tea^scented  rose. 
Her  countenance  was  full  of  animation,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  joyousness, 
and  her  carriage  would  have  been  worthy  of  that  Egyptian  queen  for  wliose 
love  Mark  Antony  considered  all  the  world  well  lost. 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  man,  to  come  so  quickly  to  my  call,"  sbe 
cried,  as  she  took  Marl  Baskerville's  hat  from  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on  a 
small  inlaid  table.     "  Now  sit  down ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously." 

Marl  BaskerviUe  smiled  expressively. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do,"  she  said,  **  more  seriously  than  usual" 

*'  The  same  theme  as  usual  ?"  Marl  BaskerviUe  inquired. 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  I  want  mon^,  you  know,  if  that  is  what  you  mean ;" 
and  the  young  lady  laughed.     It  was  a  ringing,  joyous,  hearty  laugh. 

Mari  BaskerviUe  dimgged  his  shoulders. 

"  Now,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  perform  those  weirdish  shrugs.  They 
would  do  for  the  evil  genius  in  a  pantomime,  but  not  for  you,  Ba^ernlle, 
not  for  you." 

Mail  BaskerviUe  elevated  Ins  eyebrows,  and  said, — 

'*  Some  people  perhaps  think  that  I  am  an  evU  genius." 

"  WeQ,  let  them  think  it ;  what  do  you  care  ?  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
the  man  to  caie  anything  about  what  anybody  thinks.  In  fact,  you  hare 
as  Utile  to  care  about  as  I  have ;"  and  she  laughed  out  merrily  again. 

Marl  BaskerviUe  cast  a  hurried  glanee  round  the  room,  and  echoed  her  last 
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words  to  himself, — "  As  little  to  care  about  as  she  has !"  What  was  the  rapid 
cmrent  of  his  thought  at  that  instant,  as  he  repeated  those  words  to  himself? 

"  But  how  can  you  want  money  P"  Marl  Baskerville  inquired  of  the 
beantiiul  giil  who  was  standing  near  him. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  that  question  implies/'  she  answered,  quickly. 
"  You  fancy  that  the  Prince  left  me  with  an  inexhaustible  store.  So  do 
people  generally,  I  dare  say.  It  was  a  substantial  sum,  undoubtedly,  but 
it's  all  gone.*' 

"  All  gone !"  exclaimed  Marl  Baskerville,  in  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  Wdl,  an  within  a  hundred  or  two,  which  is  about  the  same  thing, 
you  know." 

''Yon  cannot  expect  such  another  rich  prize.  They  do  not  come 
eroy  year,"  Marl  Baskerville  remarked,  rather  obscurely.  The  young  lady 
seemed  very  well  to  understand  him. 

"  PerhqiB  not  to  the  same  extent;  but  although  diamond-covered  princes 
may  not  be  picked  up  every  day,  there  are  fine  fish  to  be  caught  always. 
My  expeetadoDS  have  always  been  fulfilled,  you  know.  Did  I  ever  break 
an  engagement  with  you  ?  Come  now,  tell  me  that,"  she  cried,  suddenly, 
aod  with  enagy. 

Mad  Baskerville  admitted  that  she  never  had. 

"  Then  why  do  you  hesitate  now  ?"  she  inquired,  vrith  a  toss  of  her 
Head. 

"Why  do  you  assume  that  I  hesitate?" 

"  Oh,  you  can't  deceive  me,  you  know.  I  can  read  a  countenance 
leadily  enough.  When  you  think  that  I  want  to  borrow  some  money,  see 
how  the  jaw  slightly  drops  " — ^and  with  mock  seriousness  she  elongated  her 
own  countenance, — "just  like  that.  There  is  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  but  the 
smiler  almost  instantly  gives  up  that  ghost,  as  being  unable  to  support  it. 
Oh,  I  can  read  the  thought  that  lurks  behind  l^t  drop  of  the  mouth  that 
I  refer  to.  But  one  word  is  as  good  as  a  thousand — I  must  have  money 
by  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Why  is  it  so  pressing  ?"  inquired  Mail  Baskerville. 

"  The  Duke  of  Breakdown's  stud  is  to  be  sold  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  I  must  have  •  Baglan,'  \he  pick  of  the  lot." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  and  Marl  Baskerville  smiled  as  before. 

"  He  is  the  best  horse  across  country  in  all  England ;  I  know  it  well, 
and  come  what  may  I  will  have  him.  They  have  put  a  reserve  of  eight 
hundred  upon  him,  and  so  you  must  get  me  twelve  hundred  by  to- 
morrow." 

"  Twdve  hmdfed  pounds  I"  said  Baskerville ;  "  thai  is  a  large  sum ;" 
and  he  elevated  his  eyebrows. 

"Now,  in  the  name  of  plain  sailing  and  straightforward  business, 
don't  let  us  have  any  of  that  pantomime.    You  must  do  it.'* 

"  Then  it  must  be  upon  a  good  name." 

"  You  shaU  have  iL" 
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"Whose?" 

"MiUtown's." 

"  MiUtown's !" 

"  Ay,  Milltown's ;"  and  she  laughed — it  was  a  serious,  a  convincing 
laugh,  80  to  speak — as  she  added,  ''  Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  how 
to  play  my  game  ?" 

Marl  Baskenrille  said  he  knew  she  had  not. 

''  Then  say  that  I  shall  have  the  money  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  You  shall  have  it." 

"There's  my  hand,  Marl  Baskerville.  You  are  the  friend  I  have 
always  found  you." 

"  And  now  tell  me  what  is  behind  this  impulse  that  I  have  observed?" 
Marl  Baskerville  inquired. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  cunning  man,  Baskerville.  You  saw  the  impulse,  did 
you  ?  and  you  shrewdly  guessed  that  there  was  something  behind  it,  eh  ? 
Yes,  and  you  are  right.     I  am  going  to  Goodwood." 

Marl  Baskerville  did  not  seem  much  surprised  at  that  intimation. 

"  Milltown  is  going,  of  course ;  and,  Marl  Baskerville,"  she  cried,  in 
an  excited  tone  of  voice,  "  there  are  others  going  that  you  and  I  know;" 
and  she  pointed  her  finger  as  she  spoke,  even  as  though  she  were  pointing 
out  the  persons  to  whom  she  alluded. 

"  To  whom  do  you  refer?"  inquired  Baskerville. 

"  Why,  the  Montalbans  will  be  there,  and  she  will  be  there — yes,  she 
is  to  be  there !"  and  as  the  majestic  beauty  spoke  her  eyes  flashed  with 
passion,  and  her  bosom  heaved. 

"  Why,  surely  you  are  not  jealous  of  Miss  Montalban  ?"  said  Marl 
Baskerville,  smiling. 

The  lady  laughed  scornfully,  and  then  exclaimed, — 

"  Jealous  ?  No,  I  am  not  jealous ;  I  am  only  determined  to  bring  her 
ilown." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  She  tried  to  bring  me  down.  Her  exalted  virtue  would  have  had 
me  thrust  from  the  field.     Ha !  ha !  the  strait-laced  audacity !" 

"  I  cannot  altogether  comprehend  your  allusion,"  said  Mail  Basker- 
ville. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can,"  she  cried,  quietly. 

"  Believe  me,  I  cannot." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  heard  of  the  scene  in 
Leicestershire  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you,  who  are  acquainted  vdth  even 
man  in  the  sporting  world — ^you  from  whom,  as  it  is  said,  no  secrets  in  that 
strange  world  can  be  kept  hidden — ^is  it  possible  that  you  are  unacquainted 
with  that  scene?" 

Marl  Baskerville  had  heard  of  it,  but  for  the  moment  he  had  forgotten 
the  incident,  which  had  been  talked  of  freely  in  the  circles  in  which  he 
moved,  and  connected  with  which  he  was  so  well  know|i. 
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*'  Of  course  you  knew  of  it,"  said  the  tall  beauty,  observing  the  change 
in  the  expression  of  Marl  Baskerville's  face.  "  Well,  then,  that  is  why  I 
wish  to  go  to  Goodwood.  She  would  hare  me  expelled  from  the  field, 
would  she  P  I  was  to  be  warned  away  from  every  meeting,  was  I  ?  My 
presence  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  same  field  with  Miss  Montalban. 
I  was  to*be  driven  off  by  the  huntsman,  ha  1  ha !"  cried  the  tall  beauty ; 
but  although  she  laughed,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  a  tempest  was  raging  in 
her  bosom,  which  swelled  with  passion  as  she  paced  the  room  while  she  was 
speaking. 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  at  Goodwood P"  inquired  Marl 
Baskerville. 

"  To  look  her  down  1"  she  cried,  her  countenance  flushed  with  excite- 
ment. "  Ay,  to  look  her  down ;  to  walk  by  her  side  on  the  lawn ;  to  hold 
my  head  up  proudly  by  the  side  of  her  own ;  to  gratify  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  my  woman's  heart!"  and  she  struck  her  breast  with  her 
delicate  hand,  which  was  clenched  with  convulsive  energy. 

"  Let  me  counsel  you  not  to  do  it,"  said  Marl  Baskerville,  calmly. 

"  Not  do  it !"  she  exclaimed :  "  Marl  Baskerville,  you  do  not  know 
the  passions  of  the  female  soul ;"  and  she  went  up  to  his  side,  and  grasp- 
ing his  wrist,  she  cried,  in  an  undertone  of  excitement,  "  Suppose  the 
father  had  stood  by  your  side,  and  had  wronged  and  humiliated  you, 
what  would  you  have  done?  what  would  have  been  your  course?" 

She  little  knew  that  she  had  touched  one  string  that  vibrated  through 
Marl  Baskerville's  soul.  It  was  but  a  wild  and  aimless  sweep  of  the 
hand  that  had  touched  that  chord,  and  yet  she  might,  if  she  had  been 
calmer,  have  observed  that  her  question  had  gone  to  the  very  centre  of  his 
heart.  It  was  a  question  that  from  that  moment  secured  his  devotion  to 
herself  and  to  her  schemes.  Upon  how  small  a  thread  the  destinies  of  people 
may  sometimes  hang  I  by  what  insignificant  trifles  may  they  be  sometimes 
influenced ! 

"  Marl  Baskerville,  you  can  sympathize  with  me ;  I  can  see  that  yon 
can ;"  and  as  she  said  this  her  passion  became  less,  and  her  excitement 
was  evidently  passing  away.  She  smiled,  and  added  playfully,  "  Now 
you  will  not  fail  me  with  the  money  ?" 

"  You  are  sure  of  the  name  ?"  he  said. 

"  Why  ask  the  question  P  It  is  the  name  that  you  will  take  in  ex- 
change for  the  money.  Marl  Baskerville,  we  have  had  money  transactions 
before." 

"We  have,"  he  said. 

**  And  I  have  never  failed  you?" 

"  Never." 

"  Nor  will  I  in  this ;"  and  then  she  added  abruptly,  and  again  in  an 
«cited  tone,  "  Why,  do  you  know  that  she  is  thinking  of  him  ?  but  she 
^  no  more  chance  of  him  than  she  has  of  you.  Now  then,  go,  for  I  am 
engaged  for  a  canter  in  the  Park.    To-morrow,  then,  without  failr^^^^i^ 
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"  To-monroir." 

And  Marl  BoBkervflle  left  the  splendid  boadcar  and  the  fawaafa'iig 
pnaenoe  of  Marie  Wingrare,  the  moat  bcBliant  hoBwaroman  in  Eottcn 
Sow. 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  TRIAL  AT  THE  OLD  BAILBT. 

In  due  oouFBe,  and  in  due  fonn,  'hSari  Baakenrille  ddiveied-  the  hiief  to 
Silyester  Langdale,  who  reoeived  it  from  the  messenger  with  his  own 
handsk  And  nef?er  did  lorer  receive  his  nustress  with  more  nptuze,  never 
did  apecultttiye  merchant  witness  the  aimal  of  a  rich  and  long-expected 
argosy  with  more  joy,  never  did  ardent  eiri^hnsiast  look  upon  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  frdtion  of  his  hopes  with  more  emotion,  than  did  Sil- 
yester Langdale  zeeeiTe  those  folded  dieets  of  paper  whidi  congtituted  his 
first  brief,  and  which  were  to  be  his  introductioa  to  the  great  world  into 
whose  yortex  he  was  about  to  ent».  He  carried  the  magic  document 
tenderly,  and  as  he  laid  it  i^kmi  his  office  tahk  he  gaaed  i^onitwith 
something  like  awe,  and  seemed  almost  afnid  to  open  it.  Oyer  and  over 
again  he  read  its  inscription, — "  The  Queen  v.  Abel  Barnes.  Counsel  for 
the  prisoner,  Mr.  Silyester  Langdale."  And  as  he  did  so  he  found  him- 
sdf  catching  his  breath  as  he  drew  long  respirations,  and  the  yenest  tiiile 
would  at  that  moment  haive  caused  him  to  shed  tears,  or  to  haye  laughed 
inomoderately,  for  conflicting  emotions  were  agitating  his  breast— oonflict- 
ing,  and  yet  so  oommingled  that  at  one  moment  he  almost  trembled  widi 
doubt  and  fear,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  biaoed  himself  up,  as  it 
were,  with  that  confidence  and  hope  which  are  founded  upon  inherent 
mental  power  and  determined  purpose.  In  the  solitude  of  that  chamber 
in  Gray's  Inn,  shut  out  for  the  moment  from  all  the  world,  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  solitude  of  the  heart  of  London — ^for  what  solitude  is  more 
oppressing  than  that  of  him  who  is  alone,  without  a  friend,  in  this  great 
metropolis  ? — ^perhaps  that  was  the  most  trying  moment  of  Silvester  Lang- 
dale's  life.  It  was  an  ordeal  that  was  indeed  a  trying  one  to  bear,  as  he 
stood  alone  in  that  sombre  chamber,  almost  dazzled  by  the  mystic  light 
whidi  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  dawning  of  the  golden  sun  of  his  good 
fortune.  It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  feel  excited ;  it  would  hsre 
been  strange  indeed,  and  haye  indicated  a  callous  heart,  if  at  such  a 
moment  he  had  experienced  no  emotion. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  sit  calmly  down,  and  open  the 
document  which  contained  the  reality  of  his  new-bom  hopes,  and  when  he 
at  length  did  so,  it  was  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  beating  heart;  but 
as  he  read  the  instructions  which  his  "  brief"  contained,  the  weakness— 
for  such,  of  course,  it  was — ^passed  away,  and  his  whole  soul  became 
absorbed  in  the  task»  the  responsibility  that  was  now  caat  upon  him.  and 
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he  rose  from  the  penual  of  the  detaihi  of  Abel  Barnes's  esse  fired  with 
detennination  and  strengtheaed  in  naolve.  It  was  a  ease  ndueh  waa  well 
cttlcokted  to  excite  the  sympatiiies  of  a  geooetts  heart ;  it  was  a  aBBeia 
wiiich  the  impidses  of  a  Idiidly  iiatiii«  weiild  be  strongly  rottsed,  eroama 
atnmger  whose  sympathies  wore  lewacded  with  laatsDal  adoaowledgi- 
Mients.  Bat  Silvester  Langdale  was  no  8txHiger,aawe  have  seen.  ATithmigh 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  lamentable  affair  which  had  so  strangely 
bcoi^bt  him  fortune — a  dismal  clond,  oat  of  wldeh  a  bright  son  sfaooe  for 
him, — yet  he  felt  that  he  was  clos^  eonnected  with  it,  and  the  scene  of 
Margale's  death-bed  was  in  his  mind  a  portent  of  a  diead  piotme  in  whioih 
he  was  at  once  actor  and  ^eetator.  Be  felt  in  the  serioosly  trying 
Ofdeal  of  his  first  appearance  bdbse  the  woild,  utterly  nnknown  even  by 
name,  standing  as  he  would  be  amidst  strangers,  and  before  a  solema 
tribunal,  that  his  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  would  nerve 
him  in  his  efforts,  and  imbue  him  with  that  oonfidence  wfaidi  should 
justify  what  otherwise  might  appear  a  step  to  be  ehancterized  as  temeiity. 
It  was  known  that  the  triid  of  Abel  Barnes,  as  it  was  a  ehaige  of 
mmrder,  would  not  come  on  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  eon 
ment  of  the  sessions ;  but  Silvesto  LangdaSe  was  in  attendance  as  i 
the  cGort  opened  on  the  Monday  mormng,  in  order  that  he  might  aoenstcmi 
himeelf  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  soon  so  conspicuously  to  appear.  When 
he  entered  the  court  the  seats  at  the  taUe  appropriated  to  cennsd  were 
all  occupied,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  he  had  to  stand  in  the  gangw^r 
that  leads  down  to  the  table.  He  was  a  stranger,  a  newman ;  perhaps  he 
was  thought  by  some  in  that  court  an  interloper ;  and  so,  as  he  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gangway,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  e^ieeially 
those  around  the  barristers'  table.  He  could  see  that  whisperings  were 
gomg  on  respecting  him,  and  although  he  could  not  hear  what  was  being 
said,  he  knew  well  enough  what  was  the  purport  of  the  dbservatioDS  that 
were  being  indulged  in.  Immediately  opposite  was  one  young  and  impulsiva 
member  of  the  bar,  who  had  attended  the  court  for  more  than  seven  yearSp 
but  who  had  never  even  "  smelt  a  brief,''  as  he  himself  would  observe; 
although  in  personal  appearuice  he  was  conspicuous  enough,  and  there>- 
fore  might  have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  thq  legal  wolves  who 
prowl  about  the  purlieus  of  that  court,  for  he  had  a  big  round  fisoe, 
fringed  with  large  red  whiskers.  This  interesting  ornament  of  the  bar  of 
England^  as  soon  as  Silvester  Langdale  entered  the  court,  brought  hia 
eye-glass  to  bear  foil  upon  him,  and  stared  point-blank  at  him,  as  though 
he  were  some  imusual  phenomenon,  just  descended  through  the  roof,  or 
Gome  up  from  the  cells  beneath.  With  an  unmistakable  action  of  the 
elbow  he  called  the  attention  of  his  immediate  neighbour,  another  member 
<d  the  bar,  of  long  standing  but  short  practice — ^a  gentleman  with  a  face 
as  sharp  as  a  hatchet,  but  with  wit  about  as  dull  as  a  grindstone ;  but 
there  was  no  necessity  to  call  his  attention  to  Silvester  Langdale's  presence, 
^i^cause  he  was  already  indulging  in  a  sof  ereilious  stare  at  the  n^w  comer. 
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Gradoally  the  eyes  of  the  whole  bar  were  centred  upon  Silvester,  and  of 
oOTxrae  the  bench  followed  the  bar ;  the  bench  at  the  moment  consisting  of 
the  recorder  and  two  aldermen, — ^the  one  short  and  thick,  and  so  plethoric 
about  the  neck  and  face  that  his  tongue  protruded  from  his  mouth,  and  he 
breathed  stertorously ;  and  the  other  so  tall  and  thin  that  when  he  stood  up 
he  looked  like  a  wafer  man,  attired  in  a  purple  silk  gown,  fringed  with 
fur. 

Silvester  Langdale  stood  the  battery  of  these  l^al  eyes  right  manfully^ 
and  although  at  the  first,  just  for  an  instant,  he  felt  a  little  nervous,  he 
boldly  confronted  that  united  bar,  and  gazed  around  him  with  the  utmost 
self-possession.  Indeed,  so  unmistakable  was  his  self-possession  that  the 
briefless  one,  with  the  large  round  eounteoanoe  with  red  fringe,  remarked 
to  his  neighbour  that  Silvester  had  "  cheek  enough  for  a  young  'un,  and 
no  mistake." 

Presently  the  members  of  the  bar  sat  a  little  closer  together,  so  that 
Silvester  Langdale  was  enabled  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  as  he  did 
so  the  gentleman  next  to  wh(»n  he  sat  east  a  sidelong  glance  at  him,  and 
scanned  him  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes.  Emboldened  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  turned  his  head  quite  round,  and  staled  full  into  Silvester's 
face,  as  thcnigh  he  desired  to  stamp  a  photograph  thereof  upon  his  own 
brain.  Silvester  Langdale  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  and  so  he 
smiled,  not  exactly  at  the  learned  gentleman  next  to  him,  because  he 
looked  across  the  court;  but  the  learned  gentleman  himself  felt  that  the 
smile  wa»  intended  for  him,  and  so  he  patronized  Silvester  by  turning  his 
back  full  upon  him. 

The  bar,  however,  very  soon  got  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  the  new 
comer,  or,  at  all  events,  they  ceased  to  scrutinize  him  as  a  curiosity,  and 
so  he  was  left  to  himself,  to  look  upon  the  scene  around  him.  The 
habituh  of  that  court  had  their  separate  functions  marked  upon  their 
countenances  as  distinctly  as  though  they  had  been  printed  there.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  a  sagacious  observer  to  distinguish  which  were  the  jury- 
men, which  the  witnesses,  which  the  several  officers  of  the  court  indi- 
vidually, and  the  offices  they  filled ;  which  the  barristers*  clerks,  and  above 
all,  which  were  the  attorneys  regularly  practising  in  that  court.  These  last 
were  as  distinctive  as  though  they  had  been  labelled.  There  were  three  of 
them  present.  One  was  an  old  man,  with  a  countenance  so  seamed  that 
it  appeared  to  have  been  ploughed,  and  his  skin  was  of  the  colour  and  of 
the  texture  of  parchment.  About  his  mouth  there  was  a  very  remarkable 
expression.  It  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  on  one  side,  as  with  a  string, 
and  he  spoke  appu«ntly  without  any  motion  of  the  lips ;  and  he  held  down 
his  head  while  in  conversation,  as  though  he  were  speaking  with  his  ear 
rather  than  with  his  mouth.  What  a  course  of  villany  could  that  man 
record  as  the  reminiscences  of  his  professional  career  I  Another  member 
of  the  same  fraternity  then  present  was  one  much  younger  in  years,  and 
with  an  entirely  different  cast  of  countenance.     Indee^he  was  rather 
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good-looking.  He  had  an  open  countenance,  and  was  tall  in  stature.  He 
had  a  rery  considerable  practice  amongst  the  most  degraded  clients  of  that 
august  court.  In  fact,  he  and  the  man  with  the  ploughed  face  divided 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  practice  therein.  They  took  the  cream — we  were 
going  to  write,  the  scum— of  that  terrible  social  cauldron,  Newgate. 

Silvester  Langdale  had  ample  opportunity,  during  the  three  days  that 
he  visited  the  court,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  practice,  for  it  was 
very  simple.  During  that  time,  too,  he  had  become  thoroughly  habituated 
to  it,  even  as  though  he  were  an  old  practitioner  therein ;  and  after  the 
first  day  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  scrutinizing  bar, 
but  was  received  by  them  as  an  installed  member  of  the  fraternity.  Sil- 
vester Langdale  felt  quite  at  home  and  at  his  ease  amongst  them.  He 
had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  amenities  of  the  bench  and  the 
bar,  before  which  and  of  which  he  was  now  a  practising  member.  Indeed, 
on  the  second  day  this  opportunity  was  something  more  than  conspicuous, 
— ^m  a  case  of  petty  larceny  which  was  being  tried,  and  in  which  a  leading 
member  of  that  bar  was  engaged  for  the  prisoner.  When  the  time  for  his 
address  to  the  jury  came,  this  legal  functionary  impressively  and  at  once 
threw  himself  into  the  case  which  he  had  to  make  out  for  his  client.  As 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  had  been  entirely  conclusive,  and  admitted 
of  no  doubt  whatever,  he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  misquoting  it. 
This  course  was  allowed  for  some  time  by  the  presiding  functionary,  but 
at  length  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  learned  counsel  was  entirely 
perverting  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced.  Upon  which  the 
learned  counsel,  thus  checked,  turned  fiercely  upon  the  presiding  judge, 
and  requested  to  be  informed  if  he  was  sitting  there  for  the  purpose  of 
instmcting  him  (the  learned  counsel)  in  his  business. 

"  I  sit  here  to  administer  justice,"  the  judge  remarked. 

"  But  you  don't  sit  there  to  teach  me  how  I  ought  to  conduct  a  case," 
cried  the  barrister,  fiercely,  and  casting  a  meaning  glance  at  the  jury,  as 
though  he  would  say,  "  Have  the  goodness  to  observe  how  I  will  put  him 
down." 

"  One  of  my  functions  is  to  preserve  order  and  regularity  in  this 
court,"  observed  the  judge. 

"  And  one  of  my  functions  is  to  defend  the  prisoner  at  the  bar !" 
roared  the  learned  counsel. 

"But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  misquote  the  evidence  that  has  been 
taken,"  said  the  judge. 

"  The  jury  are  the  judges  of  that,  my  lord ;  I  was  addressing  them ;" 
and  the  learned  counsel  cast  a  kind  of  reverential  glance  towards  the 
juiy. 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  judge. 

And  the  learned  counsel  did  proceed. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said,  "  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  is 
one  of  the  noblest — the  noblest — of  the  institutions  of  our  glorious  ^^^-qIp 
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sixtution,  and  the  bar  of  England  hm  baoQ  the  great  paDadinm  of  English 
liberty.  Yon,  genikmeii,  a^  mow  the  npiBseiilfltms  of  tbe  aaoed  hA- 
tatumof  trialbyjufy;  aad  I,  unworthy  iiioii|[^  I  nu^  be,  nnwocthy  as  I 
know  I  am'' — and  he  t^iped  his  bnast»  as  wdiffating  that  he  nevefthtte 
was  a  man  of  principle, — "xepnsent  the  great  palladi— i  cf  Beiftiah  hbcrtf. 
in  fonner  dayv  of  ma  histpry,  geatlfien,  when  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jeot  have  been  attacked  by  despotio  power,  the  bar  of  Eaglanii  haa  stood 
between  the  pereeooted  and  tiieroppBeaaed." 

A  zither  inteUigeat  jurysan  here  observed  that  he  thooght  thai  m  aD 
those  oases  there  were  oounsel  on  bolh  sides. 

"  Sir,  I  admire  yonr  dep&  of  reasoning,"  aaid  the  learned  ooonsd, 
bowing  profoundly  to  the  obeertvit  jmymMi;  "that  is  tme  enougb, 
althouf^  it  is  not  •^ery  one  who  has  the  sagaeity  to  obaerre  it»  bat  in  tiK 
times  to  which  I  refer,  the  counsd  for  the  Grown,  in  the  cases  of  oppressioB 
and  tynnny,  were  nrisen^^le  hirelings  and  plac».haidnrs'  mm  ^dio  looked 
at  nothing  b^ond  the  dsepetism  of  the  rahoig  powers  of  the  day,  men 
who  were,  I  may  soy,  not  to  nse  too  strong  a  figora  of  speech,  oatside  the 
great  palladium  of  British  liberty^.  In  those  days,  gentiemen,  a  judge 
i^n  the  bench  oould  omnwo  a  jnry  and  browbeat  an  advocate;  bat 
those  dsys  have  passed  away,  no  such  judge  can  sit  i^on  the  bcndi  is 
oar  time;"  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mnment,  he  pointed  his  finger 
fiall  upon  the  jadge  who  was  presiding. 

The  leacned  judge-^ 

•'Did  address 
Himself  to  motioD,  !&e  as  he  iromld  speak, '^ 

but  he  checked  himself,— -^evidently,  however,  with  an  effort.  The  leaned 
counsel  observed  this,  and  seemed  to  become  more  emboldened. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  continned,  "  I  may  have  a  weak  case,  or 
a  strong  one ;  I  may  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  or  have  to  conduct  the 
prosecution;  but  whatever  be  my  positbn,  however  humble  may  be  my 
efforts,  as  I  know  they  are,  no  judge  shall  ever  turn  me  aside  from  the 
straight  path  of  my  strict  duty.  Gentlemen,  although  we  may  no  looger 
witness  the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  judge  overawing  a  jury  and  browbealiag 
an  advocate,  yet,  as  you  have  seen,  we  may  have  a  legal  president  pie- 
judging  a  case,  and  attempting,  metaphorically,  to  trip  up  a  counsel  in  the 
discharge  of  his  sacred  duty  in  behalf  of  an  unhappy  prisoner." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  judge,  and  so  he  warmly  said  that  he  oould 
not  ait  there  and  allow  the  court  to  be  insulted  by  imputations  which 
were  as  gross  as  they  were  uncalled  for. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  drew  himself  up,  looked  fidl 
across  at  the  jury,  and  then  threw  at  them  a  shrug,  which  said,  as  plsinlj 
as  any  language  could  do,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
difficulties  of  my  position  P" 

T^  j^iidge,  addressing  the  jury,  said, —  ^  j 
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"  Gei^emen,  while  I  preaideintiib  court  I  will  not  aMow  its  deoomm 
-*4diat  decorum  witliout  whkh  justice  cmnot  be  pioperly  administered— 
to  be  infringed^  or  tbe  dignitj  of  the  bench  to  be  violated." 

''  Does  your  lordsh^  intend  that  obKrralkm  for  me  ?"  inquired  the 
learned  eofonael,  sneeringly. 

"  Most  unquestionably  I  do,"  the  kaned  judge  lepHed* 

"  Then  I  have  to  s^this/'  cded  the  ad¥Ooate,.kughmg  soomfidiy,  ^hat 
while  I  have  the  honour  of  practising  in  tUs  court,  I  will  do  my  duiy  to  the 
prisoner  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  spite  of  the  prqpidices  of  any 
Methodistical  old  woman  who  tmj  happen,  by  a  strange  £nak  of  £ite,  to 
be  placed  in  the  responsible  position  of  president  of  the  court." 

"  If  these  observBtions  are  continued  I  shall  IkI  it  my  duty  to  a^'oum 
the  Gomrt.  I  have  to  request  that  this  unseemly  ttoreadon  may  be 
brought  to  a  close/'  said  the  judge. 

"  Yeiy  well,  then ;  have  the  goodness  to  allow  me  to  eonduet  my  case 
according  to  my  own  discretion,  aad  don't  atteu^t  to  prejudice  the  juxy," 
cried  the  learned  counsel,  in  a  tone  that  he  mi^t  have  used  towards  a 
cabman  with  whmn  he  had  had  a  dispute  lespecting  the  amount  of  a  £sie. 

The  case  was  aooordingly  allowed  to  psoceed,  as  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  had  suggested ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  concession,  he  lashed 
himself  into  fuiy,  threw  Ids  aims  wildly  about,  and  indulged  in  audi 
energetic  gesticulation  that  he  cleared  a  vacant  flpaoe  on  each  side  of  him. 
He  dashed  his  brief  upon  the  table,  upset  the  inkstand  that  was  before 
him,  and  finally,  in  his  peroration,  jumped  upon  the  seat  behind,  and  from 
that  elevation  frothed  out  a  stream  of  words,  fiollof  sound  and  fury  indeed, 
but  nothing  more. 

Then  came  the  summing  up  of  the  learned  judge,  who,  having  read 
over  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  alluded  to  the  scene  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  the  trial.  After  referring  to  his  long  experience  on  the 
bench,  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  bar  generally, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  world  at  large,  he 
unplored  the  jury  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  recollection  of  what  had 
but  a  few  moments  before  occurred,  even  as  though  it  had  never  hiq»- 
P^ed,  for  it  was  highly  essential  that  the  pure  stream  of  justice  should 
not  be  polluted  by  even  the  semblance  or  shadow  of  personality.  He 
therefore  again  appealed  to  them  to  dismiss  entirely  from  their  minds  the 
feoollection  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  between  the  learned 
counsel  and  himself. 

Judges  on  the  bench  generally  appear  to  have  the  notion  that  the  mind 
of  a  jury  is  like  a  schoolboy's  slate,  from  which  impressions  can  be 
i^emoved  at  will,  and  without  the  least  exertion.  If  an  atrocious  crime 
^  been  committed,  with  the  details  of  which  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
land  have  been  teeming  for  a  fortnight  before,  a  jury  will  be  seriously 
^quested  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  that  they  may  have  happened  to 
have  read  upon  the  subject.    Sometimes,  when  the  subject-matterDl  the^i^ 
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inyestigaiion  lias  been  the  topic  of  conversation  amongst  all  classes,  and 
has  been  commented  upon  for  days  previously  by  the  public  press,  the 
presiding  functional  will  suggest  that  possibly  some  of  the  jury  may  have 
heard  comments  out  of  doors  on  the  case ;  thus  leading  to  the  infer- 
ence  that  juries  are  not  of  the  general  public,  and  take  no  interest  in 
its  aflPairs.  In  ell  cases  the  jury  are  told  to  look  upon  their  mind  as  a  slate, 
and  to  treat  it  accordingly, — ^that  is,  rub  all  recent  impressions  out. 

Such  was  the  initiation  which  Silvester  Langdale  received  into  the 
mysteries  and  amenities  of  his  new  profession,  upon  his  first  appearance  in 
court,  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  was  not  calculated  to  give  him  a  very 
elevated  notion  of  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  to  make 
his  professional  dibui.  He,  however,  congratulated  himself  that  the  court 
before  which  the  case  in  which  he  was  to  -appear  would  be  taken  would  be 
differently  constituted  from  that  in  which  the  disorderly  and  most  undig- 
nified scene  he  had  just  vntnessed  had  taken  place,  as  the  judges  would  be 
altogether  of  a  different  stamp  and  standing. 

The  trial  of  Abel  Barnes  was  fixed  for  the  third  day  of  the  sessions, 
and  as  the  case  was  one  of  murder,  the  galleries  and  places  set  apart  for 
the  free  accommodation  of  the  general  public  were  besieged  by  eager 
applicants  at  the  opening  of  the  court,  and  the  doorkeepers — or  money- 
takers,  perhaps  we  shotdd  more  appropriately  designate  them~K)btained 
proportionately  high  price^for  the  privilege  of  free  admission  to  this  interest- 
ing public  court  of  justice.  Viscount  Montalban,  in  right  of  his  position 
as  a  peer,  was  accommodate  with  a  seat  on  the  bench,  between  two 
aldermen,  one  a  tallow-chandler,  and  the  other  a  raw  hide  merchant ;  and 
the  two  civic  functionaries — ^attired,  of  course,  in  their  purple  gowns,  edged 
with  fur — smirked  and  ogled  at  their  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  court, 
indicative  of  the  high  gratification  they  felt  at  having  a  lord  between  them. 

It  had,  of  course,  got  noised  about  amongst  the  profession  that  the 
young  unknown  barrister,  who  had  been  observed  to  enter  the  court  at  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  bar  of  the  court  had  been  struck  with  something  like 
consternation  when  the  intimation  was  conveyed  to  them.  The  men  of 
standing  in  the  court — ^that  is,  those  who  had  the  most  practice — ^looked 
at  one  another,  and  smiled  sarcastically ;  and  one  of  them  was  heard  to 
ejaculate, "  Poor  devil !"  But  whether  the  implied  sympathy  was  intended 
for  the  prisoner  or  his  advocate  the  world  has  never  been  informed.  The 
briefless  ones  discussed  the  matter  indignantly.  What  next  ?  they  reasoned. 
The  profession  was  coming  to  something  indeed  I  In  former  days  long  study 
and  years  of  patience  were  sure  to  produce  their  just  reward;  but  men  of 
experience  and  observation  were  to  be  thrust  aside  by  unknown  whipper- 
snappers  and  upstarts.  Every  gentleman  had  a  different  form  of  expression 
for  his  suggestive  discontent,  but  they  all  agreed  upon  one  point  with  won- 
derful unanimity, — of  course  the  exhibition  would  be  a  preposterous  and 
ludicrous  failure ;  and  with  this  comforting  assurance  the^Mlocked  into  the 
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court  to  witness  Silvester  Laogdale  rush  upon  his  own  professional 
destruction. 

When  Silvester  entered  the  court  the  eyes  pf  the  whole  bar  were 
turned  upon  him ;  but  although  he  was  a  little  flushed  he  did  not  appear 
at  all  nervous.  A  vacancy  was  immediately  opened  for.  him  at  the  table, 
and  he  took  his  seat  thereat^  placing  bis  brief  before  him.  Immediately 
behind  him  sat  Marl  BaskerviUe,  and  as  soon  as  the  youi^g  banister  had 
settled  in  his  place,  the  attorney  monoy^jeader .  and  turf  commissioner 
whispered  to  him, — 

"  How  are  your  nerves  ?" 

"  As  firm  as  st^l,"  Silvester  LoAgdale  replied,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
was  confirmatoiy  of  his  declaration. 

"  They  will  need  to  be," 

'*  They  are." 

The  next  moment  the  clerk  of  arraigns  roscj.  and,  addressing  the 
gaoler  who  was  seated  at  one  side  of  thQ  dock^  said^^r- 

*'  Bring  up  Abel  Barnes." 

And  Abel  Barnes  was  brought  fbrwaji*d  from  behind,  at  the  back  of  the 
dock,  accordingly. 

"  I  appear  Jfor  the  prosecution,  my  lord,''  ^aid  a  stout  genUenuui,  who 
sat  at  a  little  distance  from  Silvester  Langdale,  at  the  same  time  rising 
and  making  an  obeisance  to  the  presiding  judge.. 

"Is  the  prisoner  defended?"  the  judge  inquired, 

"  1  appear  for  the  prisoner,  my  lord,"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  lising 
and  bowing  also. 

"  Mr. — eh?"  said  the  judge,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  and  looking 
with  a  smile  towards,  and  over  hi^  ^ectacles  at,  the  young  barrister. 

"  Silvester  Langdale,  my  lord." 

The  learned  judge  wrote  the  name  down,  and  several  of  the  briefless 
ones  looked  at  each  other,  and,  in  a  subdued  voice,  said, "  Silvester  Lang- 
dale 1"  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  even  .the  name  was  an  impertinence. 

The  trial  then  proceeded,  but  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
scarcely  concluded  his  opening  address  when  the  judge  said  he  had  been 
looking  over  the  depositions,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  capital 
charge  could  not  be  maintained,  and  therefore  the  learned  counsel  had 
better  confine  themselves  to  the  second  count  of  the  indictment,  that  of 
mtanslaughter. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  said  that  such  was  the  course  which  he 
intended  to  pursue,  but  his  lordship  would  see  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
committed — ^upon  the  coroner's  wanant  for  murder,  and  by  the  justices  for 
manslaughter. 

"  They  are  clearing  the  way  for  you,"  whispered  Marl  Baskerville  to 
Silvester  Langdale.  ^ 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  whispered  reply, 

"  Your  lordship  will  observe  that  there  are  two  indictments^^  said  the 
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ooimsel  for  the  prosecutioii ;  "  a»d,  if  yonr  lordship  pleases,  I  viU  take  the 
second  one,  which  is  for  the  minor  charge  of  manslaughter,  first" 

"  That  will  perhaps  be  the  better  course,"  said  the  judge. 

And  so  the  duirge  of  manskught^  was  taken.  The  evideneethat  was 
adduced  was  preeisel^r  the  same  as  upon  the  inc^iest,  and  before  tlie 
magistrates  at  GidldhaH ;  but  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  deceased,  or 
rather,  the  womaooi  who  had  passed  as  his  wife,  was  not  so  vioknt  or 
demonstrative  in  giving  her  testimony  as  she  was  at  the  isTestigstion 
at  Guildhall.     Indeed,  she  was  quite  subdued  on  the  trial. 

SSrester  Langdale  did  not  attempt  anything  like  a  seaichmg  eross- 
exasnination  of  the  witnesses,  inasmuch'  as  he  was  not  instracted  to  dis- 
pute the  facts ;  they  were  indeed  indisputable.  He  questioned  the  woman 
with  regard  to  the  attempted  use  of  a  knife  by  liie  deceased,  but  nothing 
could  induce  her  to  admit  that  he  had  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  at  all.  The 
evidence  of  the  policemen,  however,  was  conelusve  upon  the  point :  when 
they  picked  the  deceased  up  at  tht  foot  of  the  stairs  he  had  a  large  and 
formidable  knife  clasped  firmly  in  his  hand. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  having  closed,  the  moment  &r  Silvester 
Langdale's  own  trial  came.  The  ordeal  upon  which  his  sucoess  or  Mure 
in  his  profession  was  based  had  now  to  be  eneountered,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  piison^  rose  to  meet  it.  There  was  a  soporous  cry  of  silence  from 
the  usher,  the  members  oi  i^e  bar  settied  themselves  into  attentive, 
scrutinizing,  and  critical  listeners,  and  the  learned  judge  looked  down 
encouragingly  upon  the  young  b^orister,  as  he  rose  to  porfonn  the  duty 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

Silvester  Langdale  was  possessed  of  a  magnificent  voice,  and  he  had  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  modulating  it  without  effcnrt,  and  according  to  the  due 
expression  of  emotion  or  passion  required.  There  was  &  charm  in  the  voice, 
and  in  its  modulated  tones,  which  gave  more  than  ordinary  force  to  the  words 
of  the  speaker.  We  have  said  that  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  moduLiting 
his  voice  according  to  the  dictates  of  passion  or  emotion,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  aiccurate.  The  faculty  was  a  natural  one ;  he  had  only  developed  it. 
Such  a  faculty  cannot  be  wholly  acquired.  As  the  gift  of  poesy  must  be 
bom  with  a  mm,  so  the  man  who  is  not  bom  an  actor  can  never  become 
an  actcn:  by  any  studious  process  whatever.  We  know  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
canon  of  the  stage,  that  no  man  con  become  an  actor  who  has  not  gone 
through  a  certain  course  of  probation,  and  study,  and  practice.  The  cimon 
is afallacious  one.  The  truly  great  tragedian  is  as  great  an  actor  when  he 
first  places  his  foot  upon  the  stage  aa  when  he  has  risen  to  the  eminence  of 
nnivmal  popularity.  David  Garrick,  John  Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean 
were  great  actors  when  they  played  their  first  part,  and  they  needed 
no  instmction,  no  study.  Study  will  not  create  gennis,  although  it  may 
polish  it  where  it  is  found  to  exist. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  a  fine  voice,  Silvester  Langdale  exhftited 
graceful  action,  this  again  being  natural,  and  not  acquii'ed.    He  codd 
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emplianBe  a  sentenoe  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  he  oonld  ahibit 
energy  even  in  the  movement  of  his  finger.  It  is  but  seldom  that  we  find 
a  noble  Toioe  and  the  pow^  of  expresnve  action  combined  in  the  same 
penon ;  stiU  less  fireqaently  do  we  discover,  in  addition  to  those  two  natural 
gifts,  a  third,  which  is  greater  than  either — that  of  mental  power,  dii^ayed 
in  high  ocatory.  These  three  great  qualifications  w^e  possessed  by 
Siivestcr  Langdale,  and  the  (^ortunity  was  now  presented  to  him  of 
eihibiting  them  to  the  world. 

When  he  rose  to  address  the  JQiy  he  felt  suipnsedhuaseifatihepeifect 
wdg-poBsesrion  which  he  di^layed.  He  did  not  even  feel  nervous  in  the 
position  in  which  he  Btood,  although  the  eyes  of  every  one  in  thai  oooit 
were  fixed  upon  him«  Pxesently,  so  fiur  itaak  any  feeling  of  nervousness 
agitatbg  him,  he  felt  strongly  confident  in  his  owa  powers,  whidi  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  newly  ci>«ung  even  to  himseli  He  felt,  he  deeply  felt,  the 
cause  which  he  had  to  advocate^  and  so  he  threw  hb  whole  soul  earnestly 
into  it.  In  feeling  and  at  the  same  time  glowing  terms,  he  depicted  the 
death-bed  scene  at  which  he  had,  as  if  by  a  strange  coincid^ioe,  asasted ;  he 
painted  in  tenable  colours  the  enooonter  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased;'  and  he  drew  a  tonnhing  pieture  of  the  anguish  of  mind  of  the 
pnsQoer,— "flcguish  that  was  the  more  deeply  imbittered  by  the  afflictions 
which  had  so  recently  culminated  in  what  was  called  his  home,  when  he 
contemplated  the  fatal  reault  which  had  ensued.  He  denounced  with 
strong  language  that  mockery  of  an  investigation  which  could  have  resulted 
in  a  charge  of  wilful  murder  against  the  prisoner ;  and,  while  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  he  feaxed  thait  those  laws  were  too 
frequently  perverted,  and  made,  the  instruments  of  wrong,  though  the 
agency  of  incompetence  and  ignorance.  He  fervidly  declared  his  con- 
viction that  the  pnscmer  could  have  been  actuated  by  no  malicious  motive ; 
nay,  he  believed  that  it  was  a  noble  impulse  which  had  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe which  had  made  the  prisona'  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
an  impulse  bom  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  dead.  The  deceased  would 
We  rushed  into  that  terrible  presence^  and  have  desecrated  tike  duunber 
of  death,  and  the  prisoner  stood  between  him  and  the  sacrilege,  for  such  it 
was,  seeing  that  the  dead  are  sacred ;  he  would  have  ruthlessly  violated 
tliat  sanctity,  and  have  offered  ribald  indignity  to  the  emaciated  corpse  of 
luia  who  was  the  stark  tenant  of  that  denuded  chamber;  this  in  his 
drunken  fury  he  was  endeavouring  to  do  when  the  stalwart  arm  of  the 
prisoner  arrested  his  course,  and  thrust  him  back  from  the  dional  chamber 
of  death.  This  it  was  that  had  aroused  the  mind  of  the  deceased  to  the 
passion  of  a  wild  savage,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  passion 
that  he  had  drawn  the  coward's  weapon*  the  assassin's  knife,  and  had 
rushed  upon  the  prisons,  who  in  his  own  defence  had  strudc  the  miscreant 
down,  unhappily  to  rise  no  more.  Why,  there  was  a  manliness  in  the 
deed  wUdi  claimed  our  admiration;  it  was  the  prompting  of  that  spirit 
which  animated  hooes,  and  led  them  on  to  glory.   It  was  but  the  fitting 
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punishment  of  a  dastard,  the  rough  retribution  which  true  courage  would 
suggest.  And  was  this  to  be  branded  as  a  crime?  In  the  name  of 
justice  and  of  right,  in  the  name  of  the  best  instincts  of  our  nature,  he 
protested  against  such  a  thought,  and  in  the  name  of  a  great  beneficence 
he  called  upon  the  jury  to  declare  before  the  world  that  the  unhappy  man 
at  the  bar  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  had  committed  no  wrong. 

When  Silvester  Langdale  sat  down  thei'e  was  a  manifestation  of  ^plause, 
at  which  the  usher  indignantly  cried  out  '*  Silence !''  and  the  learned  judge 
looked  OTQr  his  spectacles  full  into  the  face  of  the  gaoler,  who  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  prisoner,  as  though  the  applause  had  proceeded  from  him,  and 
said, — 

"  If  that  indecent  exhibition  is  repeated,  I  will  commit  the  parties." 

Judges  always  say  this  in  such  cases,  and  yet  they  must  know  that  it 
is  an  empty  threat,  and  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  the  whole  of  the 
British  public  then  assembled  in  the  court  are  committed  en  masse.  And 
the  threat  invariably  produces  a  ludicrous  effect, — because,  of  the  people 
who  have  applauded,  some  receive  the  rebuke  with  solemn,  supcmatur^y 
solemn,  countenances  ;  others  receive  it  with  a  leer  and  a  jest ;  and  the  jun* 
invariably  look  upon  it  with  stolid  indifference.  By-the-bye,  suppose  the 
jury  in  such  a  case  were  to  manifest  their  approbation  by  open  applaase, 
what  form  would  the  rebuke  of  the  judge  then  take  ? 

The  address  of  Silvester  Langdale  had  undoubtedly  created  a  profound 
impression,  and  many  whispered  comments  upon  it  ran  round  tbe  circle  of 
the  barristers'  table. 

The  judge  inquired  if  the  learned  counsel  had  any  witnesses  to  call, 
and  Marl  Baskerville  hurriedly  conveyed  some  intimation  to  the  young 
banister,  who  immediately  said, — 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  an  important  witness  to  call,  who  will  speak  to 
the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  prisoner  generally." 

"  I  think  the  prisoner  has  been  described  as  a  pugilist,  has  he  not?" 
inquired  the  judge,  looking  over  his  spectacles,  with  a  meaning  smile  upon 
his  countenance. 

'*  That  is  his  calling,  my  lord,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  desiie 
to  call  the  witness  to  his  character,"  observed  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  As  you  please,"  acquiesced  the  judge. 

"  Viscount  Montalban,"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  turning  to  wheie  the 
noble  lord  was  seated  between  the  two  aldermen. 

Lord  Montalban  started  to  his  feet  as  though  he  had  been  strucki 
and  exclaimed, — 

-'MeP" 

"  I  am  instructed  to  call  your  lordship,  as  I  am  informed  that  you 
have  seen  something  of  the  prisoner,"  said  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  Oh,  very  good.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know  about  him  with  plcMUic," 
said  Lord  Montalban,  recovering  from  the  momentary  surprise  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown,  while  the  prisoner  looked  eagerly  at  his  nobk  patrom 
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as  though  in  doubt  whether  he  would  say  good  or  evil  of  him.  The  doubt, 
however,  was  soon  resolved,  for  the  noble  witness,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him,  after  the  usual  formula,  said  he  had 
known  the  prisoner  for  some  years,  and,  notwithstanding  his  calling,  had 
known  him  to  be  a  peaceable,  well-disposed  man, 

"  Never  harmed  a  fly,  my  lord,  knowingly,"  said  the  prisoner,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  pleaded,  and  casting  a  kind  of  imploring 
look  at  the  judge. 

At  the  close  of  Lord  Montalban'a  evidence  the  jury  whispered  to  one 
another,  and  nodded  their  heads  impressively ;  and  it  was  plain  enough  to 
observe  that  the  speech  for  the  defence  apd  the  evidence  to  character  had 
left  a  strong  impression  on  their  minds. 

The  learned  judge  succinctly  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  mierely  left 
one  question  for  the  jury  to  decide.  Had  the  prisoner  struck  the  deceased 
maliciously,  or  had  he  done  so  in  self-defence  against  what  could  only  be 
termed  the  atrocious,  un-English,  brutal,  and  dastardly  use,  or  attempted  use 
of  the  knife  by  the  deceased  ? — a  habit,  the  judge  said,  which  was  unhappily 
prevalent  amongst  a  certain  class,  and  which,  when  it  came  under  his 
judicial  notice  in  the  shape  of  a  charge  against  a  prisoner,  he  invariably 
visited  with  the  utmost  rigour  that  the  law  would  allow.  The  question, 
then,  that  the  jury  had  to  determine  was,  whether  the  blow  by  wUA  the 
deceased  had  met  his  death  was  give^  to  resist  a  dastardly  attack  with  a 
knife,  or  was  it  maliciously  given  in  an  ordinary  brawl  ? 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  with  an  adden- 
dum to  mark  their  strong  reprobation  and  honor  of  a  resort  to  the  kaife  ia 
personal  encounters. 

The  verdict,  notwithstanding  the  previous  admonitaon  of  the  judge, 
was  received  with  applause,  especially  in  the  galleries ;  and  the  prisoner 
was  ordered  to  be  forthwith  discharged.  And  as  he  left  the  bar  he  bowed 
profoundly,  and  evidently  gratefully,  to  the  judge,  and  then  mcnre  pro- 
foimdly  still  to  his  young  advocate. 

When  Silvester  Langdale  retired  to  the  robing-room,  at  the  back  of  the 
court,  he  was  met  in  the  corridor  by  Lord  Montalban,  who  advanced  to 
him,  and  with  a  smile  said, — 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Langdale,  upon  the  great 
success  of  your  debut  in  public.  Your  address  was  very  masterly  and 
convincing." 

**  Tour  lordship  is  pleased  to  say  so." 

''  But  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Langdale,  how  it  was  that  you  oame  to 
call  me  as  a  witness  ?"  and  his  lordship  still  smiled  approvingly  as  he  put 
the  question. 

"  Simply  because  I  was  instructed,  my  lord,"  said  Silvester;  "  I  had 
not  at  the  time  the  honour  of  even  knowing  your  lordship's  person." 

"  Marl  Baskerville  instructed  you,  did  he  ?" 

"  He  was  the  attorney  from  whom  I  received  my  brief,  my  lord*^' 
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"  Here  he  comes,**  said  Lord  Montalban,  looking  down  the  corridor; 
and  the  next  instant  Marl  Baskeryille  joined  them. 

**  Your  lordship  yriU,  I  am  nvoie,"  he  aaii^  "  see  the  motive  I  had  in 
calling  you  as  a  witness,  and  forgive  it.  ti  suddenly  strack  me  that  your 
lordship's  evidence,  following  immediately  upon  the  brilliant  oration  of  our 
young  friend  here,  would  be  conclusive  with  the  jury." 

"  It  was  the  eloq^uence  of  our  young  friend,  Baskerville,  that  did  it," 
said  his  lordship;  and  then,  turning  to  Silvester  Langdale,  he  added,  "Sir, 
I  am  extremely  glad  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance. If  your  engagements  will  permit,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  of 
dining  with  me  to-morrow  evening,  at  seven,  in  Park  Lane  P" 

Lord  Montalban  was  not  half  so  much  astounded  at  being  called  us  a 
witness  as  Silvester  Langdale  was  when  he  received  this  invitation,  and  he 
felt  hot  all  over  his  head  and  face  as  he  did  himself  the  distinguished 
honour  of  accepting  his  lordship's  invitation. 
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Tp  THBEE  STE.i^'GERS. 

Three  strangers  once  came  to  my  lieart,  aiid  kiiock'cL 
".WUat  is  thy  name?'*  I  to  the  first  did  say. 
"  My  Bame  is  Faith,"  a  thrilling  voice  replied. 
"  I  know  thee  not,"  I  proudly  said ;  "  go  hence." — ' 
The  second  came,     "  And  what  My  name  ?*'  I  ask'd. 
A  soft,  cleaf  voice  did  sing,  "  My  name  is  Hope." 
I  sigh'd  and.  frown'd.     "  Too  late,  too  late,"  I  cried ; 
"  I  lost  |;hee  long  ago ;  mine  ear  is  deaf 
To  thy  sweet  carol." — Straight  there  came  a  third, 
Wlio  also  knock'd.     " Thy  name?"  I  roughly  said. 
"  Ah  I  it  is  Love ;  wilt  thou  not  let  me  in  ?" 
She  enter 'd  whilst  I  lingered,  blessed  guest  I 
Cold  was  my  heart,  and  bare;  unfumish'd  all 
Of  that  which  could  so  fair  an  inmate  woo 
To  take  up  her  abode.     Yet  so  it  was. 
She  tum'd  my  pride  to  sweet  humility, 
And  o'er  my  future  threw  such  radiant  hues, 
•  That  I  dissolved  in  prayer  and  happy  praise; 
When,  looking  up  again  with  tearful  eyes, 
I  saw  the  strangers,  whom  I  so  dismissed, 
Embracing  Love.     "  And  how  is  this  ?"  I  said. 
And  blush'd  to  think  how  I  my  heart  had  barr'd 
Against  their  entrance.     Love,  with  beauteous  smile, 
Made  answer,  "  We  are  one,  though  seeming  tliree, 
And  we  in  turn  make  trial  of  man's  heart. 
And  who  first  entrance  finds  brings  in  the  rest. 
We  cannot  live  apart  upon  this  earth, 
Though  I  alone  dwell  near  the  throne  of  God." 
And  since  that  hour 'I  cherish  all  the  three. 
Faith  is  my  altar;  Hope  doth  fan  the  flame ; 
And  Love  brings  hourly  some  rich  sacrifice. 
That  incense  thence  to  God  may  ever  mount. 
Be  not  forgetful,  then,  to  entertain 
Those  who  may  strangers  seem ;  because  thereby 
Some  men  have  angels  lodged  unawares. 


Cauoline  King. 
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The  "  Far  East "  is  just  now  attracting  tlie  earnest  attention  of  the  poli- 
tician. Already  a  change  has  commenced  in  the  vast,  unwieldy  empire 
of  China,  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  reorganization  of  society  over  a 
third  portion  of  the  globe.  Japan,  too,  the  most  conservative  of 
countries,  has  experienced  a  shock  which  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
Government,  by  bringing  that  strange  people  into  contact  with  European 
enterprise  and  civilization.  Hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  inter- 
course with  the  Japanese  has  only  served  to  involve  us  in  difficulties  and 
peril.  There  have  been  the  outward  signs  of  friendship  between  the  two 
Governments;  but  our  countrymen  have  been  daily  liable  to  insult  or 
murder,  and,  while  trading  as  merchants,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
be  as  watchful  and  weU  prepared  for  attack  as  soldiers  in  a  bdeaguered 
city. 

At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  the  position  of  foreigners  is,  if  possible, 
more  insecure  than  it  has  been  since  their  admission  into  the  country. 
Although  not  at  war  with  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon,  we  liave  attacked 
the  territory  of  a  great  feudal  prince,  whose  revenue  is  estimated  at  nearly 
£500,000  sterling,  whose  followers  are  prepared  to  do  his  bidding  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  and  who  is  not  likely  to  endure  the  destruction  of 
Xagosima  without  some  attempt  to  revenge  himself  on  his  assailants. 

If  any  traveller  laments  that,  since  the  discovery  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  and  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  no  enterprise  remains  bold  enough 
for  his  courage  and  hardihood,  we  recommend  him  to  procure  an  outfit 
from  Allen,  or  Silver,  and  to  start  in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  for  China  and  Japan.  It  would  be  easy  for  him, 
on  arriving  at  Shanghai,  to  test  his  mettle  by  taking  service  under  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  assisting  the  pig-tailed  celestials  in  the  bombardment 
of  Nanking ;  but  we  will  suppose  that,  after  a  few  days'  sojourn,  he  bids 
farewell  to  the  "  Calcutta  of  the  far  East,**  and  seeks  a  new  experience  of 
life  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  He  will  start  then  for  Nagasaki,  a  voyage  of 
about  400  miles,  and  the  nearest  point  of  Japan  to  the  continent  of  China. 
As  the  steamer  approaches  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,  a  scene  of  exquisite  beauty 
will  attract  the  spectator.  Islands  covered  with  foliage  or  wild  cereals  are 
passed  in  rapid  succession,  and  at  length  the  tofm  itself  is  seen  lying  in 
peaceful  beauty  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  'But  if  our  voyager  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  right,  he  will  behold  a  spot  which  is  neither  beautiful  in  itself,  nor 
pleasant  from  its  associations.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Decima,  the  com- 
mercial settlement, — say,  rather,  the  wretched  prison-house  of  Dutch  mer- 
chants for  many  generations?  Honest  Thunberg,  the  Swedish  doctor, 
relates  to  us  in  no  feeble  terms  the  indignities  to  which  every  Hollander 
was  subject  who  ventured  to  exile  himself  in  that  miserable  factory, 
Happily,  the  cringing  servility  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan  has  no  counterpart 
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in  the  history  of  Englislmieu  in  tliat .empire;  tmd  indeed  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  European  merchants  have 
submitted  to  such  degradation  for  the  sake  of  gain.     On  first  landing, 
however,  in  a  country  so  strange  as  Japan,  everything  with  the  traveller  is 
likely  to  be  couleur  de  ro^e,  and  so  he  will  not  think  much  about  Decima, 
but  will  rather  gaze  wistfully  at  the  city  from  which  he  hopes  to  gain  his 
first  notion  of  Japanese  civilization.     His  curiosity  will  be  gratified  to  the 
uttermost,  and  for  a  while  his  pleasure  may  remain  unalloyed.     A  healthy 
and  exhilarating  climate ;  glorious  scenery ;  a  lively,  intelligent,  and  humor- 
ous people;    picturesque  dresses  among  the  higher   classes,    and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  dress  amongst  the  lower;  carefully  cultivated 
gardens;  wide  and  macadamized  streets  equal  to  the  finest  in  Europe,  with 
low  houses,  which,  to  an  English  eye,  seem  little  better  than  hovels  ;  and 
spacious  temples  covering  the  hill-side ;  the  bathing-rooms ;  the  begging, 
bare-shayen  priests  ;  and  the  tea-houses,  in  which  fair  damsels  whose  teeth 
are  as  yet  uninjured  by  matrimonial  blacking  offer  the  favourite  beverage 
on  bended  knee; — all  present  a  scene  so  novel  to  the  European,  that  he 
will  not  willingly  remember  the  sombre  narratives  of  travellers,  and  the 
offidal  statements  contained  in  Blue-books,  but  will  be  even  tempted  to  look 
with  a  kindly  or  indifferent  eye  on  many  things  which,  in  calmer  mood,  he 
would  heartily  condemn.     Certes,  the  superficial  impression  left  on  the 
traveller's  mind  with  regard  to  Nagasaki  will  be  a  pleasant  one ;  and  if  in 
the  tndn  of  a  European  diplomatist — ^the  only  way  in  which  such  an  ex- 
cursion could  be  taken — ^he  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  nine  days' 
journey  overland  from  Nagasaki  to  the  capital,  he  might  gain  a  still  more 
favounible  notion  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese.    What  a  bright  sunny 
climate  1  what  delicious  glimpses  of  hills,  and  woods,  and  golden  corn- 
fields, of  sea  cliffs  and  sea  havens !  what  neat  and  carefully  tended  gardens, 
with  cottages  surrounded,  as  in  dear  old  England,  by  roses,  hollyhocks, 
and  honeysuckles,  and  gladdened  by  the  merry  shouts  of  happy  children ! 
And  see  1  eren  the  hedgerows  and  fields  remind  the  Englishman  of  his 
luitive  land ;  for  ycmder  are  the  dog-rose  and  eglantine,  the  thistle,  the  hare- 
heU,  and  the  buttercup.    To  be  sure,  there  ore  gooves  of  bamboos,  and 
plantations  of  cotton,  and  fields  of  rice,  and  enough  of  semi-tropical  vege- 
tstion  to  remind  one  of  the  vast  space  which  separates  Japan  from  Eng- 
Ittid ;  but  yet  it  is  possible  sometimes,  if  no  Japanese  figures  obstroct  the 
forogroimd,  to  lose  sight  of  the  foreign  features  of  the  picture,  and  to  see 
only  the  homely,  mial  charms  whicli  are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
ttavellff. 

Having  started  our  countryman  on  a  journey  as  full  of  peril  as  of 
interest,  we  shall  give  our  readers  the  tmest  notion  of  the  risk  he  is  likely 
to  eneoonter,  by  selecting  a  few  incidents  from  the  story  of  Englishmen  in 
Japan  durmg  their  five  years'  residence  in  tiie  mnpire.  There  are  ampla 
^^^^Atenafa  far  the  narrative.  8inoe  1858  we  ha^  had  a  prolific  growth  of 
Aoglo-J^anese  Hteratnre.    Books  of  travel  abound,  and^^while  ^g|^(3^Ie 
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these  are  of  tlie  flimsiest  and  feeblest  character,  the  greater  numl}^  arc  the 
Avorks  of  men  gifted  with  no  common  observation.  Mr.  FoFtime,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  and  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  although  th^  knowled^  of  Jqxanese 
life  and  character  has  been  limited,  give  us  much  trustvrorthy  informatioii ; 
while  Sir  Rutherford  -iVlcock,  in  his  invaluable  wwk,  **  The  Gapital  of  the 
Tycoon,"  has  told  the  tale  of  Japanese  treachery  and  English  diplomac}' 
with  a  minuteness  which  borders  on  px)lixity.  But  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
having  resided  for  three  years  at  Yedo  as  her  Majesty's  Oonsul-Genenil, 
writes  with  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  Englishmen  in  Ja^an, 
as  well  as  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  Wq  cam  tiierefore 
readily  excuse  the  verboseness  and  egotism  of  his  narrative  for  the  sake  of 
the  varied  information  it  affords.  And  then,  finally,  for  tiiose  who  arc 
anxious  to  understand  the  relations  of  this  country  with  Japttti,  there  are 
the  Blue-books,  which,  despite  their  official  shape,  may  safely  be  reoom- 
mended  to  the  general  reader.  They  are  as  full  of  exciting  incidents  as  a 
sensation  novel. 

Centuries  ago  the  Japanese  evinced  no  repugnance  to  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy  the  East 
India  Company  sent  vessels  to  the  country,  and  so  also  did  the  Portugiiede, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch ;  and  before  that  period  the  eeal  and  eneigr 
of  Francis  Xavier  had  been  instrumental  in  opening  up  a  wide  field  for 
missionaiy  enterprise.  An  embassy  of  Japanese  nobles  was  even  despatched 
to  the  Pope,  and  Japan,  "  to  all  human  appearance,  seemed  on  the  verge  oi 
becoming  a  professedly  Christian  nation,  and  of  being  enrolled  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Papacy."  But  the  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  exercise  political 
power  in  the  islands  led  at  last  to  their  overthrow,  and  to  the  fcsolntion  of 
the  Japanese  Government — to  which,  for  two  centuries  and  a  hatf,  it 
successfully  adhered — of  shutting  out  the  country  from  intercourse  witii 
foreign  lands.  This  exclusive  policy,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  progressive — or,  as  it  may,  perhaps,  more  fitly  be  termed,  the 
aggressive — spirit  of  the  present  age.  In  1854,  Oommodore  Peny,  of  tke 
United  States  navy,  compelled  the  Japanese  to  make  a  treaty  for  the  good 
treatment  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  to  open  two  or  three  ports  for 
whalers.  Then  followed  the  Russian  mission  under  Admiral  Pntiatin; 
after  which  the  Dutch  obtained,  by  the  help  of  their  commissioner,  a  rdHcf 
from  the  degrading  terms  on  which  they  aJone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
European  powers,  had  been  permitted  to  trade  with  Japan.  These  were 
but  slight  successes ;  but  they  served  to  shake  the  exclusive  policy  of  the 
Japanese,  and  to  open  up  the  way  for  ftirther  advances.  In  1858,  Mr. 
Harris,  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States,  having  obtained  a  letter 
from  the  President,  succeeded,  after  much  manoeuvring,  in  gaining  per- 
mission to  present  it  personally  to  the  Emperor  at  Tedo.  At  that  time,  it 
will  be  remembered,  England  and  France  had  large  forces  on  the  coasts  of 
China.  The  American  representative  took  a  subtle  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  suggested  to  the  Japanese  Government  that  it  would  be 
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better,  si  such  a  erisis,  to  enter  freely  into  a  treaty  with.  America,  rather 
than  be  foroed  into  a  treaty  with  the  allies.  This  nwe  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Harris  proved  successful,  and  a  treaty  of  connnerce  was  signed  between 
America  sad  Japan,  Such  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country  was  not, 
however,  effected  without  opposition.  The  earlier  treaty  of  Commodore 
Perry  had  been  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  the  reigning  l^coon. 
This  second  tieaty  produced  a  similar  result;  and  when*  ia  the  following 
month,  her  Majesty's  representative  arrived,  and  the  Treaty  of  Yedo  was 
signed,  Mr.  Oliphant  relates  how  the  Tycoon  sent  Lord  Elgin  '*  a  greait 
maay  civil  speeches,  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms  liis  regret  at  never 
having  been  able  to  receive  him, -and  wished  him  a  brilliant  career,  and 
future  success  imd  piosperity."  But  at  the  time  when  this  polite  message 
was  purported  to  be  sent  from  the  Tycoon,  that  royal  personage  was  no 
longer  in  existence. 

This  deception  at  the  outset  did  not  promise  well  for  the  future.  The 
Japanese  had  been  alarmed  into  a  treaty  against  their  will,  and  they  now 
jesolved  to  do  eveiything  in  their  power  to  render  that  and  all  similar 
treaties  worthless.  It  is  this  resolution  which  has  produced  all  the  evasions 
and  subterfuges,  ail  the  obstructions  and  annoyances,  recorded  in  our  Blue- 
books,  as  well  aa  the  terrible  acts  of  treachery  and  bloodshed  which  have 
followed  rapidly  one  upon  another  during  the  five  years  of  European  inter- 
course with  Japan.  No  sooner  did  Sir  JGLutherford  Alcock  arrive  at  the 
capital  than  his  troubles  commenced.  The  loveliest  spot  had  been  assigned 
to  the  British  representative.  '*  A  lawn  was  immediately  in  front,  beyond  a 
little  lake,  across  which  was  a  rustic  bridge ;  and  beyond  this  again  plum 
trees  and  azaleas,  while  the  background  was  filled  up  with  a  noble  screen 
of  timber,  composed  of  the  finest  of  all  Japanese  trees^  the  evergreen  oak 
and  maple.  Pabns  and  bamboos  were  interspersed,  and  a  drooping  plum 
tree  was  trained  over  one  end  of  the  rustic  bridge  giving  passage  across 
the  lake.  To  the  right  a  steep  bank  shut  in  the  view,  covered  equally 
with  a  great  variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and  the  ground  bamboo,  and 
crowned  with  more  of  the  same  timber.  Through  this  a  pass  led  upwards 
by  a  zigzag  flight  of  steps  to  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  the  end  of  which 
widened  into  a  platform,  whence  a  wide  view  of  the  bay  and  part  of  the 
city  below  could  be  obtained  with 'a  perfectly  scenic  effect.  The  distant 
view  was  set  in  a  framework  of  foliage,  formed  by  the  branches  and  trunks 
of  pine  trees,  towering  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  high  into  the  blue  sky 
above.  If  Japan  could  only  be  viewed  as  a  place  of  exile,  it  must  be 
confessed  a  more  beautiful  hermitage  could  not  have  been  chosen."  Here- 
after a  tragic  interest,  was  destined  to  be  attached  to  this  ''  Eden  Minor." 
Jier  Majesty's  minister  discovered  to  his  cost  that  the  residence  which  had 
been  allotted  him  was  perfectly  indefensible.  And  the  city,  too,  in 
which  he  had  come  to  occupy  so  novel  a  post,  may  claim  for  picturesque 
beauty  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  world,  "  The  climate,"  says  Sir 
Butherford  Alcock,  ''  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  east  of  the 
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Gape.  Tho  capital  itself  tliougb  ipxeading  over  a  drcuit  of  some  twenty 
miles,  with  probably  a  couple  of  million  of  inliabitazits,  can  boast  what  no 
capital  in  Europe  can, — the  most  chaxming  rides,  b^inning  even  in  its 
centre*  and  extending  in  eveiy  direction  over  wooded  hills,  tluniigh  smiling 
yalleys  and  shady  lanes  fringed  with  evergreens  and  magnifictnt  timber. 
Even  in  the  city,  especially  along  the  ramparts  of  the  official  quarter,  and 
in  many  roads  and  avenues  leading  thence  to  the  country,  broad  green 
slopes  and  temple  gardens,  or  well-timbered  parks,  gladden  the  eye  as  it 
is  nowhere  else  gladdened  within  the  circle  of  a  city."  Yedo  is  not  at 
present  open  to  European  merchants.  The  different  legations  ais  alnie 
peo^itted  the  pnvil^e — if  indeed  it  be  one — of  residing  at  the  cf^ital  of 
the  Tycoon* 

About  sixteen  miles  below  Yedo  lie  the  bay  and  town  oi  Kanagiwa. 
According  to  the  Treaty,  this  port  was  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreign  tzade; 
but  the  consul-general  found  to  his  surprise  that  Xokuhama,  a  town 
lying  four  miles  oif  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  bad  been  choaen  by 
the  Japanese  Government  for  the  location  of  foreigners.  On  his  arriral  he 
discovered  that  ^granite  piers  and  landiug-places  had  been  built^  and  a 
number  of  houses  and  '*  go-downs,"  or  warehouses^  pi^ared  for  loieign 
merchants*  together  with  a  custom-house  and  a  large  range  of  offimal 
quarters,  Yokuhama  is  away  from  the  Tocaido,  or  piincipal  road  of  the 
Idngdomi  and  from  its  peculiar  position  the  merchants  could  have  their 
trade  watched  and  controlled,  and  in  case  of  disturbance  miglut  be  cat  off 
from  the  main  land.  The  British  consul  saw  the  danger  of  permitting  the 
successful  termination  of  this  plot,  and  took  counsel  wiih  the  American 
minister.  Both  resolved  to  resist  this  evasion  of  the  treaties ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the  merchants  themselves  who,  being  eager 
to  enter  upon  business,  were  but  too  ready  to  take  posaession  of  the  houses 
which  the  Japanese  had  prepared  for  them.  The  utmost  the  miaiaters 
could  effect  was  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  site,  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  representatives  of  the  £ve  treaty  powers.  .  Other  diplonatic 
troubles  followed.  The  currency  question  is  one  which  in  most  oountcies 
severely  tasses  the  energy  of  the  statesman.  In  Japan  it  caused  infiaite 
perplexity,  and  not  a  little  fraud,  on  the  establishment  of  foreign  relations,. 
an4  it  wa^  evident  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Exche^er  had  Cor 
his  ultimate  aim  the  closing  of  the  piarkets  to  aU  foreign  dealers.  . 

It  would  take  far  more  space  than  we  have  at  ouz  disposal,  to  iwouiii 
the  manifold  obstructions  placed  in  the  way  of  foreigners  by  the  crafty 
designs  of  Japanese  statesmen,  and  the  pertinacioua  obatinaey  ^f  Japanese 
officials.  Mendacity  is  not  considered  dishonourable  in  Japant-^-indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  he  is  deemed  the  ablest  statesman  who  ia  the  BQit 
apt  in  lying  for  his  country's  good ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  is 
never  ^played  with  greater  heartiness  than  in^  deceiving  the  m^n^hmt 
invaders  of  their  soiL  No  doubt  a  Japanese  Conservative  has  a  good  deil 
to  say  in  favour  of  the  ancient  regime.    He  cannot  undprstaad  the  nine 
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of  fardgn  products  to  a  coontry  wMcli  amply  supplies  all  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants.  He  is  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  stronger  race  is 
fated  to  win  ascendency  in  every  land  where  it  may  gain  a  footing.  He 
looks  to  the  wars  which  have  desolated  China,  and  discerns  in  them  the 
result  of  foreign  interference ;  and  if  he  be  one  of  the  great  Daimios  of  the 
land,  a  feudal  prince  owning  large  territories,  and  served  by  a  midtitude 
of  letainezs,  he  dreads  tbe  diminution  of  his  power  from  the  progress  of 
cammeice,  and  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  nation.  The  Japanese 
axe  undoubtedly  a  very  worldly-wise  people,  and  perhaps  as  well  off  as  any 
peofiie  can  be  whose  civilization  is  entirely  material ;  but  the  corruption 
which  threatens  ultimately  to  destroy  their  national  vitality  is  only 
staved  off  by  the  stem  severity  of  their  laws ;  and  any  change  from  with- 
out is  hakik  to  destroy  the  machinery  of  the  Government.  Within  five 
yeara  Jspvm  has  made  treaties  vrith  five  European  powers;  but  while 
signing  these  treaties  with  the  one  hand,  she  has  endeavoured  with  the 
other  to  render  them  entirely  valueless.  When  intrigue  and  diplomacy 
haeve  failed  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  sharp  blade  of  the  assassin  has 
beeo  called  into  requisition.  Human  life  is  not  much  valued  by  the 
Japanese.  Their  code  of  laws  is  perhaps  the  bloodiest  in  the  world ;  and 
the  honour  of  the  upper  classes  induces  them  frequently  to  further  the 
ends  of  justice  by  performing  the  Hara-Kim,  or,  as  our  countrymen  have 
faeetioukly  termed  it,  the  ''Happy  Despatch,'*  and  ripping  themselves  up 
in  the  pvesenoe  of  their  friends.  Statesmen,  in  the  event  of  a  ministerial 
crisia»  will  sometimes  terminate  in  the  same  manner  their  period  of  office ; 
and  it  is^^even  stated,  though  hardly  on  good  authority,  that  the  Mikado, 
or  flpiritual  Emperor,  can  command  the  I^coon  to  go  through  the  same 
cersmony.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  lives  of  foreigners  are 
but  little  regarded,  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  ultimate  consequences 
caa  preserve  them  from  destruction.  £yeiy  merchant  in  Japan  is  aware 
that  a  sword  is  h^tiging  over  him,  and  his  anxiety  is  scarcely  relieved  by 
knowing  that,  in  case  of  his  assassination,  a  heavy  money  compensation 
wiU  be  demanded. 

'Sha  lektions  of  foreigners  with  Japan,  smce  1858,  have  indeed  been 
maiked  by  many  bloody  tokens.  Tluee  Bussians,  one  of  whom  was  an 
offiear,  were  the  first  victima.  Then  followed  the  murder  of  a  servant  of 
the  Piench  consul  at  Tokuhama.  In  January,  1860,  Mr.  Eusden,  Sir 
Buthflrford  ALooek's  Japanese  secretary,  was  barbarously  murdered  at  the 
gate  of  the  British  Lotion ;  in  February,  two  Dutch  captains  were  slain 
in  Yokohamai — "  they  had  been  set  upon  in  the  dark,  and  head  and 
limbs  had  nearly  been  severed  from  their  bodies,  as  though  butchers  had 
assaSod  them  with  their  cleavers ; " — one  month  later,  the  Gotairo,  or  Begent 
of  the  empire,  was  assassmated  in  broad  daylight,  not  a  hundred  yards 
horn  has  own  gates,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Foreign  Legations  would 
be  tho  next  objeets  of  attack.  For  some  time,  however,  despite  the  fears 
expiesaed  and  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign 
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Affairs,  o\u  Congul-Generol  tells  us  that  the  monotony  of  the  life  at  ledo 
was  disturbed  only  by  an  occaaional  earthquake  or  fire.  Japac  is  the  land 
of  earthquakes,  and  fures  are,  if  possible,  still  more  frequent,  so  that» 
despite  the  danger,  peopte  oome  to  regard  both  these  evils  with  comparative 
indifference.  But  the  fear  of  aasassination  is  not  so  easily  overcome ;  and 
it  W93  not  veiy  long  before  the  members  of  the  British  Legation  were  agaia 
roused  to  the  pcoril  of  their  position.  One  day,  just  as  they  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  a  French  abbe  entered,  bringing  with  him  in  a  nonmon 
the  French  ambassador's  Italian  servant,  who  had  been  attacked  and 
severely  wounded  while  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  French  Legation. 
Fortunately,  he  had  received  only  a  flesh  wound,  but  his  clothes  were 
saturated  with  blood,  and  he  presented  a  ^ghtful  epectfu^le.  The  assailant 
was  an  officer  of  Prince  Satsuma,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Daimaos  of 
the  empire^  and  with  whose  name  we  are  now  but  too  familiar. 

The  year  I860  closed  peacefully ;  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year  a  report  was  spread  by  the  Gorogio,  or  Counoil  of  State,  thai  a 
number  of  the  retainers  of  Prince  Mito  (a  ebief  who,  like  Satsunia,  ia 
conspicuous  for  his  enmity  to  foreigners)  had  combined,  "with  the 
intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  foreign  settlement  at  Yoknhama ;  and  at 
the  same  time  of  attacking  eadi  of  the  Foreign  Legationfl  in  the  capitol* 
and  murdering  their  inmates."  This  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  rumour, 
devised,  in  aU  probability,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  official  staff 
at  Yedo ;  but  not  long  after  Mr.  Heuskin,  the  American  secretary,  was 
murdered ;  and  a  few  months  later,  the  attack  on  the  British  Legation* 
which  had  so  often  been  anticipated,  actually  took  place.  The  Consul- 
General,  having  just  returned  from  a  journey  of  some  duration  through  the 
interior  of  Japan,  had  retired  early  to  rest.  Suddenly  he  was  aroused  hy 
one  of  the  student  interpreters,  who  said  that  the  Legation  was  attacked* 
He  sprang  up,  half  incredulous,  but  the  appearance  of  Mr.  LaureiMl^ 
Oliphant,  with  a  great  gash  in  his  arm  and  a  wound  in  his  neck,  and  of 
Mr.  Consul  Morrison,  with  blood  flowing  from  asword-cut  in  his  forehead, 
showed  that  this  time  the  report  was  not  groundless.  The  rest  <tf  the 
story  shall  be  told  in  Sir  Eutherford  AIcock*s  own  vrords.  They  will 
convey  a  vivid  Idea  of  the  dangers  incurred  by  Englishmen  in  Japan : — 

*^  I  of  course  looked  for  the  rush  of  their  assailants  pursuing ;  and  I 
stood  for  a  second  ready  to  fire,  and  dieck  their  advance,  while  the 
wounded  passed  on  to  my  bedroom  behind.  I  was  the  only  one  armed  at 
this  moment ;  for  although  Mr.  Monison  had  still  three  bairelB,  he  waA 
blinded  and  stunned  with  his  wound.  To  my  astonishment  no  puzBuers 
followed.  One  of  the  party  now  grouped  round  me  broke  open  my  other 
pistol*ease,  and  armed  himself,  but  two  others  had  no  sort  of  weapon. 
Mr.  Oliphant  had  encountered  his  assailants  in  the  passage  leading  from 
his  room  with  only  a  heavy  hunting* whip,  snaitched  from  his  table  on  the 
first  alarm.  We  had,  in  fact,  been  taken  by  surprise — ^the.  guards  firsft, 
and  ourselves  later ;  and  no  sign  of  any  one  coming  to  our  |eBcue  appeared. 
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of  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  surroiinding  the  hoase.  Mr.  Oliphant  was 
bleeding  so  profusely,  that  I  had  to  lay  down  my  pistol  and  bbd  up  the 
wound  in  his  ann  with  my  handkerchief;  and  while  so  engaged,  there  was 
a  sudden  crash  and  the  noise  of  a  succession  of  blows  in  the  adjoining 
apartment.  Some  of  the  band  were  evidently  breaking  through  the  glazed 
doors  opening  into  the  court  with  a  frighifol  fraeas ;  still  no  yaconins  ot* 
gpnards  seemed  attracted  by  the  noise !  A  double-barrelled  rifle  had  by 
this  time  been  loaded ;  but  still  there  we  wero^^fite  Europeans  oidy, 
including  a  servant — imperfectly  armed,  and  with  two  more  disabled, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  band  of  assassins,  of  whose  number  we  could  form 
no  guess,  neither  ooold  we  tell  from  what  quarter  they  might  come  upon 
us.  Whether  many  or  few,  they  were  left  in  entire  possession  of  the  house 
for  full  ten  minutes.  While  they  were  engaged  breaking  their  way  into  the 
room  or  out  of  it— for  ihk  we  could  not  tell,  and  we  were  uncertain  at 
what  moment  they  might  either  come  pouring  tiirough  the  suite  of  rooms 
in  which  we  stood,  by  the  open  passage  adjoining  the  very  room  they  were 
in,  or  through  some  windows  close  to  the  ground,  within  a  yard  of  the 
point  they  were  breakii^  down-**-I  had  a  moment's  hesitation,  whether 
from  the  window  immediately  facing  we  should  not  fire  a  volley  into 
them  at  point-blank  range.  But  we  were  so  few,  and  they  might  be 
numerous  enough  to  rush  in  and  overpower  any  resistance.  On  the  ot^ 
band,  they  evidently  had  missed  their  way  to  my  apartments ;  and  every 
minute  lost  to  them  was  a  priceless  gain  to  us,  since  it  could  not  be  that 
the  guard  to  whom  our  lives  were  entrusted  would  abandon  us  altogether^ 
unless  there  was  treachery.  The  unwillingness  to  leave  Mr.  Oliphant 
lying  helpless  on  the  floor,  even  for  a  short  space,  in  the  terrible  uneer^ 
tainty  as  to  what  point  an  attack  might  come  from,  turned  the  balance^ 
and  determined  ne  td  stand  and  wait  the  issue.  The  noise  subsided. 
Here  iras  reason  to  hope  rescue  had  come,  or,  at  least,  a  diversion  from 
vrithout,  and  that  the  assailaixts  had  turned  m  some  other  dxreotion^  or 
perhaps  made  their  retreat.  Then  only  I  ventured  with  two  of  the  party 
to  leave  the  wounded,  and  go  to  look  for  one  of  our  number,  at  a  farther 
wing  of  the  building,  who  had  never  appeio^d,  and  might  have  been  less 
fortunate.  While  advancing,  I  put  one  of  the  students,  Mr.  Lowder,  as 
a  sentry,  at  an  angle  oommanding  a  long  pass^e  leading  from  the 
entrance  and  the  approach  fr^om  two  other  directions,  and  had  scarcely 
advanced  ten  steps  when  a  shot  from  his  pistol  suddenly  recalled  me. 
A  gr^up  of  armed  men  had  i^peared  at  the  further  end,  and  not  answering 
his  challenge,  he  had  very  properly  fired  into  them ;  and  as  it  was  down  a 
passage  he  could  soareely  have  missed  his  aim,— «at  all  events  they  suddenly 
retreated.  And  this  was  the  last  we  saw  of  our  assaiknts.  A  minute  o| 
tvro  later,  the  civilian  offioere  in  charge  of  the  place  appeared  with  oon« 
gratulations  on  our  safety — how  little  due  to  them  I  could  not  but  remark. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  the  missing  one  of  my  party,  came  in  with  them,  to  my 
great  relief.     His  apartment  being  partially  detnched  on  the  ot|i»  side  of. 
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the  grottAcb,  it  appears  lie  bad  nislied  out  on  bearing,  as  he  thoo^ht,  some 
o&e  break  into  his  bedroom  in  the  xear ;  sad  after  in  vain  «Uemptiitg  to 
indttoe  a  guard  immediately  above  him  to  come  down,  made  his  way 
through  a  side  gate  to  the  front,  where  he  fotmd  a  wild  scene  of  tnmiilt 
and  conflict.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  itself,  and  in  front  of  that 
leading  into  the  pari  assigned  to  the  legation,  there  were  groups  fighting — 
men  with  lanterns  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  gathering  from  all  sides.  It 
waa  easy  to  understand  that  many  misrutea  elapsed  before  he  oould  obtain 
any  attention  to  his  demand,  that  «ome  of  the  guard  should  go  into  the 
house  to  our  rescue ;  nor  was  it,  in  effect,  until  aU  the  assailants  outside 
had  been  beaten  off,  or  had  made  good  their  reti»at,  that  there  was  any 
thought  of  the  minister  and  those  with  him  inside,  or  of  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  those  for  whom  they  were  fighting  outside  vmte  not  m  llie 
mean  while  being  cut  in  pieces  and  ddiberately  laBsaseinated  within.  The 
whole  guard  had  evidently  been  suzpriaed ;  every  one  bad  been  aaleep,  and 
turned  into  their  guard^houses,  and  nnt  a  ain^e  one  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  could  have  been  on  the  alert." 

fiuch  is  the  strange  nanative  of  a  Briti^  minister's  perils  m  the 
c^tal  of  the  Tycoon.  Eveiything  in  Japan  is  said  to  have  its  doMe; 
and  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement,  this  attack  on  the  legatian 
waa  renewed  in  the  following  yean  Sir  Euthertod  Aloook  had  leturaed 
to  Snglaiid  to  rest  anrJule  fioom  has  onevons  labours,  and  yadang«roBS  and 
difficult  post  was  occupied  (as  it  still  is)  by  Colonel  Neale.*  One  n^ht, 
shortty  after  twelve  o'dock,  the  Ookmel  teUa  ua  that  he  heaid  a  loud 
challenge  izom  the  Britiah  sentry  at  his  door,  that  this  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  suceeaeion  of  blows  or  cuts,  and  that  on  leaving  his  bed  and  running 
to  the  spot,  he  found  the  wounded  aentry  dying  on  the  floor.  Tlie 
members  of  the  legation  wese  by  this  time  aioused,  and  remained  on  the 
defensive,  not  knowing  the  number  of  their  aosailants.  In  a  few  xaaaMn 
it  was  discovered  that  a  cocpond  of  the  name  of  Crimp  was  missing;  and 
after  a  while  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  man,  eovered  with  WHHinds,  waa 
found  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  bedxooMB. 
"No  person,"  says  Colonel  Naale,  ''had  been  anested  by  the  Japanese 
guards ;  the  assassin  or  aaatawns  had  paaaed  thiiMigh  their  lines."  TfaiB 
second  attack  on  the  legation  happened  in  the  summer  of  \M%,  ait  the 
very  time  when  the  Japanese  amboaBadors  weic  enjoying  our  hospitalily  m 
London. 

Three  months  later,  three  genflemen  and  a  lady  were  riding  on4he 
high  load  which  connects  Kanagawa  with  the  ci^ital.  After  proceeding 
seven  miles  they  were  met  bf  a  body  of  Prince  Satsuaa's  foHowem.  Tke 
men,  indignant,  no  doubt,  at  seeing  foieigners  on  horseback-*  a  privilege 


♦  Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  has  been 
requested  to  resume  his  official  post  in  Japan,  and  that  he  is  now  on  his  way  to 
that  country. 
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which  amcmg  the  Japanese  is  only  penuifeted  to  i^e  nobility — made  signs 
to  them  to  turn  back ;  and  they  woe  on  the  point  of  doing'  so,  when, 
without  any  further  notice,  some  of  these  swashbucklers  drew  their  swoids 
and  assaulted  them  with  the  most  savage  foiy.  The  lady,  Mrs.  Boirodaile, 
had  her  heed  slightly  cut  with  a  swoid-stioke.  Happily,  howev^  she 
escaped  without  farther  injury,  and  rode  swiftiy  back  to  Yoknhama,  to 
give  the  alann.  Captain  Vyse,  her  Majesty's  consul  at  that  port,  in 
odBBEpany  with  the  French  minister  and  a  number  of  anned  men,  hastened 
to  the  ^ot.  On  airiying  they  were  horrified  at  finding  Mt.  Bichaadson, 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  lying  rxpon  the  rood  widx  has  head  severed  from  his 
body,  and  his  two  companions,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Clarke,  severdy 
wounded.  It  is  difficult  to  deaoibe  tibe  excitement  of  the  foreign  commu- 
nity at  Yokuhama  on  the  discovery  oi  this  atrocious  crime.  The  murder 
waa  permitted,  if  not  aetually  prompted,  by  Shimadzoo,  the  father  of 
Prince  Satsuma.  liie  murdeorers  were  known  to  be  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Kanagawa;  and  it  was  proposed  to  attack  l^em  at  once, 
and  punish  them  while  their  hands  were  yet  stained  widi  the  blood  of  their 
▼ielim*  There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  course  in  a 
coontiy  like  Japan ;  and  it  was,  we  bdieve,  strongly  urged  by  Captain 
Yyae  and  by  the  Fr^ch  consul;  but  Colonel  Neale^  her  Majesty's  Charge 
d'Affaires,  fettered,  doubtless,  by  the  jestrictions  of  his  position,  viewed 
the  mattor  in  an  official  light,  and  resolTed  to  await  mstroctkms  from 
home. 

A  great  power  like  England  is  bound  to  exeidse  much  forbearance  when 
bfooght  into  collision  with  a  send-barbaioas  natien.  At  the  same  thne  it 
is  neeesaary  to  show  that  this  forbeamnee  does  not  arise  fhmi  weakness, 
and  that  tieaties  are  not  to  be  viokted,  nor  the  blood  of  Englishmen  shed 
without  retribution.  Every  time  aa  assassination  has  occurred  the 
Jiqwese  ministers  have  expressed  thdr  sorrow  for  the  occurrence;  and 
on  <me  occasion,  in  token  of  sympathy,  they  sent  Sir  Entherford  Alcock  a 
basket  of  ducks  and  a  jar  of  smgasv  He  letumed  them  with  the  severe 
remark,  that  he  required  justice  and  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern* 
ment — m^t  sugar  and  dueks !  Uufbrtunately,  the  only  redress  we  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  obtain  is  a  pecuniary  oompensatio«r.  The  fine,  or, 
as  it  may  be  more  oorreetly  termed,  the  biood-^money,  has  been  paid,  but 
the  danger  has  not  been  lessened ;  aad  while  important  concessions  have 
been  made  on  our  part,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Japanese  Grovemment, 
we  have  never  received  the  equivalenta  we  have  denmnded  for  this  modifi- 
cation of  our  treaty  rights.  The  time  gained  by  the  Government  of  fhe 
Tycton  has  been  spent  in  the  mobt  active  preparations  fbr  wiir.  Cannon 
have  been  eaat,  batteries  erected,  a  school  for  musketry  cflrtablished,  steate- 
ships  bought  and  manned,  and  "  enough  powder  expended  in  ball  praotiee 
and  drill  to  have  supplied  ammunition  for  a  campaign."  Thera  are 
moments  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  men,  which, 
if  employed  with  due  energy  and  spirit,  may  prove  invaluable  fbr  good. 
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We  do  not  venture  to  affirm  tbat  Ae  night  which  foUowed  the  death  of 
poor  EiichoidBon  was  one  of  these  crises;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  long 
space  of  time  which  elajieed  between  Odond  Neale's  despatch  to  Enghuid 
and  Earl  Russell's  reply  was  not  oaly  taken  advaatage  of  by  tke 
J^anese  Government,  but  was  diligently  eaployed  by  Prince  Satsnina  in 
fltrengtheniing  his  defences  and  in  preparing  for  war. 

Tbe  murder  of  Mr.  Bidiardson  occurred  in  September^  1862 ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  December  our  Foreign  Secretary  wrote  a  despatch  to  Colond 
Neole,  instrueting  him  to  domand  fix)ni  the  Japanese  Government  an 
ample  and  formal  apology,  and  the  payment  of  j&100,000,  as  a  penalty  on 
Japan  for  the  offence;  and  at  the  same  time  to  lequire  firom  the  Piinoe 
Satsuma  the  immediate  trial  and  capital  executioEi»  in  the  presence  of  one 
or  move  of  her  Majesty's  naval  offiGers»  of  th^  chief  perpetrators  of  the 
murder ;  together  with  the  payment  of  £25,000,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
relations  of  the  murdered' man  and  those  who  were  assaulted  with  him. 
In  the  event  of  these  demands  being  Tefused,  Earl  Eussell  authorized  the 
admiral  on  the  station  to  adopt  euch  measures  as  he  might  judge  best 
calculated  to  attain  ike  end  projposed.  In  the  month  of  Juiue  last,  CoJoned 
Neale  wrote  to  inform  Ead  B&ssell  that  he  hnd  received  the  whole  of  tke 
Hidemmties  demanded' by  her  Majesty's  Government  fh)m  die  Government 
at  Yedo,  amounting  to  £110,000  sieriing.  Tiiis  sum  included  the 
amount Tequired  for  the. families  of  the  guards,  who,  as  we  have  related, 
were  murdered  at  the  legation  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  In  Juhf, 
Colonel  Neale  transmitted  a  formal. apology  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment;  and  in  August  he  related  how  a  British  squadron  luid  been 
despatched  to  Kagosima,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Satsnma,  and  had 
oast  anchor  before  the  batteries  of  that  town.  The  despatch  containing 
the  demands  of  tlie  British  Government  was  delivered ;  and  the  answer 
received  by  Prinee  Satsupia's  counseikira  being  utterly  evasive,  Admiml 
Kuper  dkected  Captain  Boriaseto  paroceed  with  a  portion  of  the  squadron 
to  a  bay  lying  to  the  northwasd  of  Kagosima,  in  order  to  seize  three 
steamers,  the  property  of  the  Prince.  This  service  was  effected  "  with 
much  eeal  and  diseretion,'*  but  it  led  tO;  immediate  hostilities  on  tiie  part 
of  the  Japanese,  who  opened  fire  on  the  squadron  with  shot  and  sh^ 
The 'fire  was  returned,  and.  Admiral  Kuper  states,  ''Many  guns  were 
observed  to  be  dismounted,,  the  batteries  were  several  times  cleared,  and 
tbe  explosion  of  vaiious  magazines  gave  evidence  of  the  destructive  effects 
of  our  shell.  One  half  of  the  town  was  in  flames,  and  entirely  destroyed ; 
as  well  as  a  very  esLtensive  arsenal^  or  factory,  and  a  gun  foundry." 
On  the  next  day  the  Britisk  squadron  steamed  out  to  the  southward  of 
the  island,  in  order  to  shell  the  batteries  on  the  Sakora  Sima  side*  and  to 
destroy  the  palaee  of  the  Prince.  "  These  operations,"  writes  Acbural 
Kuper,  "were  attended  with  complete  suocess.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  palace  has  been  destroyed,  as  many  shells  were  seen  to 
burst  in  it ;  and  the  fire,  which  is  still  raging,  affords  re^nable  ground 
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for  bdieving  thai  iibe  entire  town  of  Kagoaima  U  now  a  xnaas  of  ruins/' 
This  action,  howeri^ry  was  not  performed  without  the. loss,  in  kHIed  and 
wounded,  of  sixty-three  m^,  indnding  Captoina  Joaling  and  Wilmot,  two 
of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  service;* 

Sueh  is  the  last  melanoholy  news  fnua  Japan;  and  whether  the 
severe  measures  resorted  to  weie  neoessarj  or  no»  we  fear  that  it  ai^es  ill 
for^onr  future  rebitiona  with  that  strange  country.  We  are  not  at  strife 
with  the  GoviemBient  of  the  Tycoon,  which,  indeed,,  has.  appeared  to 
sanction  the  coarse  we  have  adopted;  but  the  destmction  of  a  eity  whi<^ 
contained  180,000  souls  is  not  Ukdy  to  propitiate  the  Japanese,  or  to 
vender  them  more  friendly  in  their  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  aroh« 
offender  has  not  been  taken,  and  hundreds  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
cSiildren  may  hare  perished  by  the  most  horrible  of  deaths.  The  desolation 
\fe  have  effected  may  have  been  neeessary,  but  it  iB  none  the  less  awfiiL  It 
is  strange  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  India  andi  the  !FVu:  East  has 
been  ever  in  the  first  plaoe  testified  by  the  sword;  The  shook  of  battle 
hBB  been  felt  before  the  sound  of  the  gospel  ha^  been  heord^  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  have  been  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  by  the  ocm* 
qtterors  to  the  conquered,  ^is  result  is  to  be  deploored,  but  it  almost 
seems  inevitable.  The  Peace  Society,  indeed,  recommends  that  we  should 
withdraw  from  the  Japanese  empire  altogether.  ''  It  is  not  likely,"  they 
^y,  ''that  commerce  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  with  a  reluctant  and 
angty  people ;  and  even  if  it  could,  it  would  be  more  honourable  for  a 
Christian  natipn  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  commercial  advantage  rather 
than  inaognrate  among  another  people  what  may  psove  to  be  a  long  course 
of  disorder  and  blood."  On  tiie  other  hand  it  is.  argued!,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  hitherto  oil  the  aggression  has  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Japanese;  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of 
roankind ;  that  if  we  were  to  remove  from  Japan^  Enssia  ^VDald  iuune- 
diately  gain  the  mibtiry  predominance  she  has 'long  been  stcmng  ailar 
in  those  seas ;  that  France  would  also  be  tempied  to  ''annex ''--**and  the 
recent  murder  of  a  French  officer  will  afford  her  an  exquse  for  military 
ocoupation  ;^-*-that  America  and  Holland^  jealous  as  they  both  are  of  Eng- 
land, would  grasp  at  every  advantage  which  might  be  gained  by  our  with- 
drawal ;  and  that  our  vast  and  yearly  increasing  eommeroe  with  China  would 
be  seriously  oidangered.'  These  are  strong  arguments^  and  a  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  our  trade  with  Japan  itself  will  give  them,  additional  weight; 
for  we  find,  on  companng  the  first  sic  months  of  1863  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  that  more  than  donble  the  number  of  foreign  vesseb 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Kanagawa  in  IS68 ;  that  in  four  years  the  supply  of 
silk  has  been  increased  mare  than  foiufbkL,  and  that  the  first  year's  con- 
tribution of  cotton  from  Japan  amounted  to  9,000  boles.  These  facts 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  Japanese  people  are  willing  and  capable  of  trading 
with  foreign  countries ;  and  they  confirm  the  belief  of  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  Japanese  politics,  that  the  difficulties  we  have  m^  with  in 
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the  empire  arise  mainly  from  tlie  conservative  poKcy  of  tlie  Daimios. 
Some  of  us,  indeed,  may  think  lightly  of  the  prospective  advantages  which 
are  anticipated  from  trade  with  Japan ;  some  few  may  count  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  we  ever  hoisted  a  consular  flag  at  Tedo ;  but  who  is  there  that 
would  not  deem  it  pusillanimous  to  leave  the  country  because  the  artides 
of  our  treaty  have  been  violated,  and  the  lives  of  Englishmen  endangered? 
Yet  it  will  doubtless  be  a  melancholy  alternative,  if  we  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  our  position  save  by  force  of  arms,  and  are  compelled  to  engage 
in  a  struggle  in  which  victory,  however  complete,  will  prove  a  barren 
honour.* 

John  Dennis. 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  several  conflicting  statements  have  been  received 
from  Japan.  One  telegram  informs  us  that  all  foreigners  are  ordered  to  leave  the 
country ;  another,  that  Prince  Satsnma  has  promised  to  afford  satis&ction  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and  to  erect  a  mausoleum  over  his  remains.  More- 
over, news  haa  been  received  throngh  Paris  that  "at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
Daimioa  it  was  decided,  by  sixty-six  votes  against  forty-seven,  that  there  was  no 
gronnd  for  declaring  war  against  foreigners.**  It  may,  perhaps,  be  viewed  as  a  good 
omen,  that  a  long  period  has  elapsed  without  any  hostile  measuras  being  adopted 
on  either  side. 
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THE  ACCEPTED  SACBIFICE 

'  A  BREAM. 

Upon  a  lonely  altar  bum'd 

With  steady  flame  a  quenchless  fiie ; 

A  man,  with  calm  and  thoughtfal  brow, 
Stood  gazing  on  the  solemn  pyre. 

Darkness  around,  and  clouds  above, 

A  wrestling  heart,  a  starless  sky ; 
But  God  is  witnessing  the  strife, 

And  sees  the  coming  victory. 

"  Take  Thou  my  wealth !"  he  pray'd,  and  cast 

Thereon  the  heap  of  glittering  ore ; 
*'  Give  He  thine  all  /"  a  voice  replied. 

And  low  the  flame  bum'd  as  before. 

"  I  give  my  rank  ;** — ^the  blazon'd  scroll 
Shrank  shrivell'd  in  the  radiant  heat : 

He  sigh'd,  and  dropp'd  his  wreath  of  fame ; 
It  feU  in  ashes  at  his  feet. 

Hot  tears  of  anguish  sear'd  his  cheek. 

"  Give  Me  thine  aU  r  the  whisper  feU ; 
And  in  the  flame  he  laid  his  love, 

The  human  idol  prized  too  well. 

"  All  else  is  light,"  he  said,  and  cast 

The  love  of  self  in  that  bright  fire ; 
A  star  gleam'd  forth  through  mist  above. 

And  clearer  rose  the  flame,  and  higher. 

"  What  wouldst  Thou  more  ?"     Again  that  voice ; 

"  Give  Me  thine  heart  /"  it  gently  said. 
He  gave  it — wounded,  broken,  sore ; 

And  even  as  he  gave,  it  bled. 

Leap*d  up  to  heaven  that  altar  fire  1 — 
Broke  sudden  light ! — ^The  dream  was  o'er : 

His  treasures  safe,  he  leam'd  to  prize 
And  use  them  worthier  than  before. 
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Assume  that  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  1864,  her  most  gradous 
Majesty  Victoria  should  cause  the  following  annoancement  to  go  forth  :— 
"Whereas,  agreeable*  to  representations  duly  made  by  her  Majesty's 
officers  of  health  by  law  ordained  and  appointed*  there  be  divers  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  these  her  Majesty's  realms,  affiictod  with  the  mslady 
known  as  scrofula,  or  king's  evil,  and  to  whom  physic  and  chirurgeiy 
give  no  relief:  Whereas,  furthermore,  it  hath  been  testified  by  divines, 
physicians,  chirurgeons,  and  diyers  other  learned  mraa,  that  the  power  of 
curing  the  aforesaid  disease,  by  stroking  with  the  Eoyal  hand,  hath  been 
given  to  Sovereigns  of  this  realm  from  Edward  the  Confessor  downwards : 
Therefore,  by  the  advice  of  her  Majesty's  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
council  assembled,  it  is  ordained,  that  henceforth  and  until  further  notice, 
such  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  as  be  stricken  of  the  disease,  and  long  for 
cure  through  the  imposition  of  Eoyal  hands,  shall  repair  to  Buckingham 
Palace  at  10  of  the  clock  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  mouth,  and  be 
holpen  accordingly.  Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  tliis  blank  day  of 
blank  month,"  &c.,  &c. : — assume,  I  say,  a  proclamation  of  the  sort  to 
have  gone  forth ;  then  contemplate  the  probable  reception  of  it.  First, 
in  respect  of  the  candidates  themselves — individuals  stricken  of  scrofula 
or  king's  evil — I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  numerous.  I  have  as  little 
doubt  that  many,  honestly  believing  themselves  better  for  the  royal 
imposition  of  hands,  would  pronounce  themselves  cured.  Then  a  con- 
siderable number,  feeling  no  better  for  the  touching,  would,  nevertheless, 
testify  to  the  cure,  prompted  by  a  certain  spirit  of  subserviency  (toadyism 
I  think  they  call  it),  to  the  influence  of  which  some  individuals  have  ever 
been  prone,  and  ever  will  be.  If,  in  reviving  the  pretension,  the  practice  were 
also  revived  of  hanging  a  gold  medal  round  the  neck  of  each  candidate, 
then,  doubtless,  witnesses  to  the  truth,  as  by  royal  proclamation  set  forth, 
would  be  still  more  numerous.  As  for  lookers  on — ^individuals  not  stricken 
with  disease,  yet  called  upon  to  offer  some  sort  of  opinion,  it  may  be 
testimony — ^probably  the  result  might  be  as  it  was  of  old.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  educated  classes,  starting  with  testimony  of  cures  performed, 
would  supply  what  they  might  conceive  to  be  the  ratio  medendi.  Amongst 
dissentients  the  majority  would  veil  their  dissent,  actuated  by  the  desiie 
of  peace  and  quietness ;  leaving  the  minority  to  be  snubbed  into  sneering 
acquiescence  by  combined  force  of  State  and  Church,  fashion  and  interest; 
aided  by  certain  professors  of  law  and  physic,  perhaps ;  and,  for  certain, 
a  legion  of  sycophants. 

Even  so  toaa  the  result,  and  so  it  would  be  again.    Assuredly,  if  the 

*  Agreea52e,  not  agreeo&^y,  let  the  reader  be  assm^,  is  Civil  Service  Queen's 
English,  as  by  authority  decreed  and  by  precedent  consecrate^.^^^lp 
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belief  in  spirit-nipping^  and  talie-tuniing  can  find  acceptance,  credence  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  fihonld  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Mesmerism,  indeed,  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  reviTal  of  the  belief ;  in* 
asmuch  as  (accepting  the  evidence  furnished  by  mesmeriBts  as  reliable) 
cures  of  diseases  by  gentle  passes  of  the  hand,  similar  to  the  act  of 
caressing  a  cat,*  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  real  difficulty  would 
consist,  not  in  re-establishing  a  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  imposition 
of  hands,  but  in  discriminating  between  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  what  might  seem  to  uneducated  people  analogous  or  closely  allied 
operations.  A  few  words  in  explanation  will  make  my  meaning  apparent. 
To  begin  with  the  fiictional  treatment  of  various  diseases,  rheumatism  and 
paralysis  for  eicample,  ^s  method  is  of  high  antiquity  and  considerable 
present  repute.  Now,  if  the  practice  of  curing  by  royal  touch  were 
re-established,  one  may  rest  assnred  that  certain  disaffected  subjects  and  evil- 
disposed  critics  would  be  found  endeavouring  to  prove  the  identity  of 
medendi  ratio  between  the  royal  "smoothing  down"  and  any  ordinary 
friction.  This,  though  a  matter  of  high  treason,  would  hardly,  I  fear,  in 
the  present  depraved  state  of  public  opinion,  induce  the  proper  conse- 
quences of  that  crime — ^hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering.  Again,  it  was 
usual  with  British  sovereigns  in  times  gone  by  to  supplement  the  health- 
bestowing,  sliding  touch  with  the  dotation  of  a  coin  or  medal,  usually  of 
gold,  to  be  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  ribbon.  Now  this  circumstance 
would  assuredly  be  cited  by  disaflfected  and  heretical  people,  having  faith 
in  relics  and  amulets,  as  evidence  to  prove  that  the  virtue  of  gold  was  all 
in  an — ^the  sovereign  nothing.  Such  an  opinion  would  of  course  fargue 
my  authorities)  be  both  wicked  and  absurd.  "  To  dispute  the  matter  of 
fact,  says  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  "  is  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  scepticism,  to  deny  our  senses,  and  to  be  incredulous  even  to  ridiculous- 
ness.** "  King  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first,"  says  Collier,  in 
another  place,  "who, cured  this  distemper  [king's  evil],  and  from  him  it 
has  descended  as  an  hei^editary  gift  upon  all  his  successors."  And  as 
though  this  testimony  were  not  enough,  the  same  author,  in  another  place, 
writes,  "  Tiiat  Edward  the  Confessor  cured  the  king's  evil  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  first  person  cured  by  the  King  was  a  young  woman ;  the 
manner  was  by  stroking  the  affected  place  with  his  hand." 

Now  I  desire  to  be  impartial,  as  concerns  the  ability  of  British  kings 
and  queens  to  cure  by  imposition  of  royal  hands  and  gentle  smoothing 
down  (not  to  be  confounded  vnAk  friction) ;  that  allegation  rests,  I  say, 

•  Hence  the  expression,  *' stroking  fofr  Ou  efvil^*'  formerly  universaL  During 
the  Teign  of  Charlee  II.  severaJ  private  geatlemeBi  acquired  high  repute  as  strokers. 
An  Irish  gentlenan,  named  Valentine  Greatracks,  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
these.  Many  notabilities  of  the  day  were  treated  by  Greatracks,  among  them 
Boyle  and  Cudworth.  Considerable  jealousy  was  manifested  against  these  private 
strokers.  It  was  maintained  by  High  Church  and  King  people,  that  euro  by  this 
operation  was  a  special  prerogative  of  Ids  dread  Majesty  (Chaigesj.n^^.  CjQOqIc 
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on  the  testimony  of  so  many  bishops,  clergymen,  physicians,  snigeons,  nay, 
even  people  averse  to  kingly  authority,  either  in  the  abstract  or  otherwise, 
tf.y.,  Eoman  Catholics,  Quakers,  and  other  Nonconformists, — ^that  to  doubt 
its  reality  would  not  be  easy.  How,  for  example,  shall  we  dispose  of  the 
testimony  of  John  Brown,  Chirurgeon  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty 
Charles  II.,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  author  of  many 
learned  works  on  surgery  and  anatomy?  An  inkling  of  that  testibiony 
one  gets  in  the  title-page  of  his  book,  "  Charisma  !BasiKcon,  or  the  Boyal 
Gift  of  healing  Strumaes,  or  King's  EvO,  by  contact  or  impbsition  of  the 
sacred  hands  of  our  Kings  of  England  and  of  !Pranoe,  giVen  them  oh  tfadr 
inauguration.  The  whole  concluded  with  above  60  admirable  cures 
performed^  with  and  without  gold,  by  his  Majesty*8  benediction,  by  Ms 
late  Majesty's  pretious blood,  and  the  like."  The  "Charisma  Basilicon" 
is  dedicated  to  the  Eight  Honourable  and  Bight  Eeverend  Fattier  in  God, 
Nathaniel,  Lord  Bishop  of  l)urham,  and  tHerk  of  the  Closet  to  his 
Majesty.  Chirurgeon  Brown,  addressing  the  bishop  in  a  dedication,  com- 
mits himself  to  an  opinion  of  speculative  physiology, 

"  Whosoever  considers  [writes  he]  the  daily  blessings  our  three  kingdoms 
do  receive  from  lus  sacred  Majesty  [i.e.,  Charles  II.],  must  nfecessaiily  be 
CQoivinced  that^,  as  the  animal  faculties  lodge  in  his  royal  head,  which  gives 
that  sense  to  every  affair  we  prosecute,  so  bis  sacred  hands  are  sweetened 
with  that  sacred,  salutiferous  gift  of  healing,  which  both  supports  the 
body  politick  and  keeps  up  the  denizens  and  subjects  thereof  in  vigor  and 
courage.  My  Lord  [t.  e,,  the  bishop],  the  eminent  and  well-deserved  place 
your  honor  enjoys  in  the  king's  presence,  as  well  as  in  his  prihcdy  and 
royal  palace,  being  Clerk  to  the  CJoset  of  his  sacred  Majesty,  do's  not 
only  place  you  near  your  Soveraign,  but  puts  you  at  his  right  hand,  by 
whose  dean  hands  the  royal  gold,  which  is  used  at  6ur  daily  heaUngs,  is 
presented  to  our  sacred  Majesty.  And  this  makes  you  as  great  a  judge  as 
observer  of  these  his  wonderful  and  miraculous  cures,  so  frequently  made 
good  by  his  sacred  hands:  the  which,  as  they  have  been  infinite  in 
numbers,  so  ought  they  to  be  accounted  miraculous  in  their  nature." 
Thus  inferentially,  you  see,  my  Xjord  Bishop  testifies  to  the  fact ;  and  were 
time  and  space  more  propitious,  dozens  of  bishops  might  be  cited  who 
testified  directly.  Arc  we  to  believe  this  mass  of  evidence  ?  Do  /  bdieve 
it  P — not,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  reserved  non-natural  sense ;  but  plainly, 
literally,  chapter  by  chapter,  phrase  by  phrase,  line  by  line,  word  by  word  ? 
Ay,  to  be  sure  I  believe  that,  if  viewed  with  relation  to'the  subject  it  really 
refers  to — the  state,  mentally  and  morally,  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  convey, — ^it  will  bear  the 
pressure  of  any  test  applied  to  it.  Should  some  disparager  of  the  divinity 
of  kings  affirm  the  contrary,  then  my  reply  is,  "T  must  attend  to  other 
duties  than  a  controversy  with  one  who  has  been  so  ably  encountered." 

To  doubt  the  efficiency  of  royal  touch  is,  let  us  admit,  for  peace  and 
quietness*  sake,  impossible;  but  having  studied  candidJv  ^^^gf?J  °^ 
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the  case,  and  weighed  impartially  a  vast  array  of  evidence,  I  am  unable  to 
endorse  the  extreme  opinion,  that  the  gold,  silver,  or  other  token  given  by 
the  Sovereign  was  absolutely  without  influence  on  the  malady.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  very  deferentially  advanced,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
cite  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Dicken,  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Queen  Anne, 
By  reason  of  his  position  as  sergeant-surgeon,  it  was  a  part  of  this  gentle- 
man's duty  to  select  and  pass  suitable  candidates  for  the  Queen's  touch. 
Once  upon  a  time,  he  relates,  a  certain  woman  applied  to  him  as  a  candi- 
date for  royal  hand  imposition,  but  not  liking  her  appearance,  he  was 
reluctant  to  make  the  presentation.  He  judged  from  the  individual's  look 
that  she  only  wanted  the  gold,  which,  when  obtained,  she  woidd  be  base 
enough  to  hypothecate  with  Jew  or  Lombard — ^perhaps  sell  outright. 
Pleading  hard,  however,  this  woman's  request  was  granted :  the  queenly 
touch  being  vouchsafed,  and  the  gold  presented,  behold,  the  cripple  was 
healed.  Years  passed,  and  the  stricken  one  came  again.  The  serp^eant- 
surgeon,  thoroughly  up  to  his  duty,  recognized  an  old  face,  and  addressing 
the  woman,  said,  "  I've  seen  thee  before ; "  whereupon  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  owned  the  crime  of  selling  the  coin,  pleaded  for  another,  and  vowed 
she  would  keep  it  till  the  day  of  doom.  As  her  symptoms  were  very  bad, 
the  doctor  strained  a  point,  and  introduced  her  a  second  time ;  whereupon 
another  stroking,  another  medal,  and  another  cure.  This  case  proves  that 
in  the  instance  cited  the  medal  had  something  at  least  to  do  with  the  cure. 
As  a  set-off,  take  one  of  different  purport,  Charles  the  Martyr  being 
operator.  The  result  distinctly  proves  that  his  dread  Majesty's  power  of 
healing  was  so  great  as  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  aid  of  an  amulet. 
There  was  a  certain  Robert  Cole,  an  innkeeper  at  Winton,  that  was  highly 
diseased  with  the  king's  evil.  His  Majesty,  being  about  this  time  removed 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  passed  through  "Winton,  when  this  object  of 
charity,  pressing  to  come  near  the  Sacred  Person,  was  prevented,  and  ill- 
treated  by  the  soldiers.  Upon  which,  he  making  several  exclamations  of 
••God  save  the  King!"  it  reached  his  sacred  ears,  when  our  dread 
sovereign  gave  the  weak  and  despairing  man  his  blessing,  in  the  like  words 
to  these, — "  I  see  thou  art  not  permitted  to  come  near  me,  and  I  camiot 
tell  what  thoa  wouldst  have  ;  but  God  bless  thee,  and  grant  thy  desire." 
After  which,  and  without  the  King's  stroking,  the  diseased  man  returned 
to  the  liquor  he  had  formerly  washed  his  sores  with;  upon  which  the  water 
wasted  until  it  was  quite  dried  up.  Still  more  wonderful  to  relate,  scales 
began  to  cover  the  bottle  on  its  outside,  and  as  they  did  increase  on  the 
bottle,  so  did  they  diminish  on  the  body  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  Cole. 
One  day  a  lady,  moved  by  curiosity,  to  which  the  sex  is  prone,  did  essay 
to  remove  these  scales  from  the  bottle.  Robert  Cole  was  distant  at  the 
time ;  nevertheless,  as  everj'  scale  was  plucked  from  the  bottle,  so  was  he 
filled  with  agonies  even  "  unto  y'  marrowe."  "  Now,  I  challenge  all  y® 
scepticks  upon  y*  earth  to  produce  an  instance  more  astonishing  tlian 
this,"  exclaims  my  authority.     Well  he  might!  ,,,,,,,, GoOglc 
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This  result  will,  I  think,  demoneiratc  beyond  caril  that  his  dread 
Majesty  the  royal  martyr  could  cure  not  only  without  aid  oi  gold,  but  evea 
without  imposition  of  hands,  so  lively  was  the  divine  power  of  lioaiiiig  in 
that  royal  perscm. 

Divers  ill-disposed  subjects,  revilors  of  the  divine  powwr,  sovght  to 
make  it  appeal*  that  the  sols  efficacy  of  the  prooess  was  r^erable  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross  wherewith  it  was  accompanied.  Hemin,  however,  ihe 
same  do  egregioualy  err,  as  the  following  testimony  shall  prove  :^*Tha 
Virgin  Queen,  of  blessed  memory,  never  used  the  sign  of  the  crosa,  fior 
was  that  Popish  emblem  again  used  until  the  reign  of  James  II.  Neiwr- 
theless,  the  divine  power  of  cure  never  streamed  so  prodigally  {som  the 
fingers'  ends  of  British  sovereigns  as  when  the  sign  of  the  oross  was  bo 
longer  used ;  notably  from  the  hands  of  his  dread  Miyesty  of  Uesacd 
memory,  Charles  II. 

By  this  time  the  benevolent  reader,  confused  by  reoitab  whicli  I  shall 
not  wonder  if  he  call  a  £arnago  of  nonsense,  may  feel  indined  to  exelaim 
with  Faust,  when  oonfused  with  the  mad  chattering  of  the  Bloekabeig 
witches, — 

'  "  «Rir  nnb<rfl«^t  ba<  tolle  Saubetwefen." 

The  wildness  of  narrative^  the  "  ToUheit"  is,  however,  in  no  degroe 
attributable  to  the  scribe  who  condenses,  out  of  solemnly  attested 
records  many,  this  bare  recital  of  a  pretension  urged  by  and  on  behalf  o( 
British  sovereigns: — attested  by  divines,  physicians,  surgeons,  by  ibt 
score ;  defended  by  the  terrors  of  impending  high  treason ;  only  relin- 
quished by  Greorge  III.,  seemingly  for  family  and  dotaestic  roasons,  to 
which  further  allusion  may  have  to  be  made  by^and-bye ;  and,  for  aught 
I  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  still  a  constructive  article  of  belief  with 
orthodox  membera  of  the  Established  Church — inasmuch  as  belief  in  the 
divine  gift  of  healing  vouchsafed  to  kings  (as  it  was  formerly  called),  once 
so  strenuously  upheld  by  high  dignitaries  of  the  Establishi^  Church,  has 
at  no  time  been  unequivocally  revoked. 

The  pretension,  or  function— call  it  which  pleases  you  best— of  royal 
cure  by  the  touch,  illustrates  by  its  records,  as  seen  in  English  hbtory — 
and  by  apologue,  of  course — a  certain  old  proverb  about  what  will  happen 
to— —well,  not  a  king,  if  rope  enough  be  given.  I  do  not  think  any 
author  has  ever  written  so  fully  as  the  case  merits  on  the  troubles  whidk 
may  afflict  individuals  through  being  permitted  to  have  their  own  way, — 
the  embarrassments,  the  humiliations.  It  is  a  topic  that  many  of  us 
might  reflect  upon  with  great  gain  to  personal  happiness.  Youth  of  both 
sexes  are  invited  to  think  on  this  matter,  especially  young  ladies.  It  was 
through  unlucky  heedlessness  of  the  results  that  may  come  of  having  one's 
own  way  tliat  the  English  king  of  olden  time,  whatever  his  name  (^and  on 
this  point  history  is  confused),  proclaimed  to  his  loving  subjects  that,  by 
virtue  of  a  certain  divine  grace  within  him,  he  posses8e4  an  unlimited 
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pofver  c^  healing.  What  could  be  more  delightful  than  such  a  right  royal 
jamoimcemeDt  at  any  time,  the  moreespeciaUy  at  a  time  when  medicine  and 
suigery  were  both  so  barbaRms  ?  JBenenole  iectar,  if  you  should  teU  me  tiiat 
you  could  change  my  own  gxey  hair  to  zaren  black  by  strokBug  it  with  your 
baud,  why  need  we  waste  words  about  it  ?  I  mighty  without  in^utatka  of 
lugh  treason,  say  nay ;  but  why  ikould  I  say  niqr  P  Liftiiig  my  hat,  I 
iroiild  bid  you  come  and  do  it.  When  kings  and  queens  began  to  heal  by 
BBpositaon  of  hands  and  stroking,  they  had  formed  ao  consistent  theoiyof 
the  raHo  medendi.  It  is  luttural  for  the  human  mind  to  invest  penons  in 
aathaiity  with  exalted  attributes.  Probably  no  rakr  of  men  was  ever 
spoken  of  duriqg'life  by  subjects  as  not  bemg  stamped  with  some  soit  of 
ezisefleiics  beyoad  that  of  the  goremed.  What  happens  in  the  enpin  of 
liees  seems  to  hafe  prompted  tlie  notion.  A  queen  bee  is  obviously 
different  from  a  common  bee — handsomer,  bigger,  ereiy  way  mofe  m^estio, 
8he  bears  imprinted  on  her  front  and  figure  the  stamp  of  heroism 
unmistakable.  Notwithstanding  this  profound  physical  diffefenoe  between 
her  Majesty  the  Qneea  Bee  and  hei  subjects  the  oomanon  bees,  her  llajesty 
—OS  good  old  blind  man  Huber  satisfaetorily  made  out — ^was  a  eommeii 
bee  once,  only  having  risen  to  the  physical  m^BiJesty  of  queendom  through 
sheer  force  of  refined  diet.*  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try  whether 
something  siadlar  to  the  physical  e3udtation  wiought  by  attentioii  to  diet 
on  bees  might  not  be  effected  upon  young  people  in  legitimate  suooesaicNi 
to  thrones.  Had  rulers  of  men  been  endowed  with  a  distinct,  heroic  cast 
of  form  sad  feature,  there  might  have  been  less  of  that  bandul  soeptieism 
ooBoeming  the  dsrinity  of  kings.  Such  outwaid  sign  of  physical  superiority 
not  baring  been  always  vouchsafed  to  kings  and  queens,  it  behoved  them 
to  illustrate  the  divinity  of  their  appointment  by  the  display  of  moral  and 
^iritual  qualities ;  amongst  which  the  assumed  power  of  curing  diseases  by 
the  touch  must  be  numbered.  Some  pretension  of  this  sort  has  been 
pretty  common  amongst  rulers,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  in  most 
countries  and  at  most  times ;  but  it  is  wholly  in  respect  of  the  healings 
performed  by  kings  and  queens  of  England  that  we  have  now  to  eoneem 
corselves. 

Nothing  like  a  consistent  account  of  miring  by  the  touch,  as  possessed 
by  British  sovereigns,  can  be  found  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. ;  nor 
is  this  wonderful  when  we  remember  that  printing  had  only  then  just  come 
to  be  substituted  for  the  tedious  process  of  hand  copying.  It  was  remarked 
by  Ixund  Bacon,  that  Henry  always  showed  great  parti^ty  for  the  observance 
of  forms  and  ceremonies.  This  monarch's  title  to  the  English  crown  was 
none  of  the  best — ^to  speak  plainly,  he  may  be  called  a  usurper.     Desirous 


•  If  by  any  accident  a  queen  bee  dies,  a  successor,  equal  to  her  in  every 
respect,  of  heroic  stature  and  bearing,  is  manufactured  out  of  a  common  bee, 
which,  being  wnlled  into  a  special  apartment,  and  fed  on  a  particular  sort  of  food, 
is  thereby  metamoiphosed  into  a  queen  bee. 
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(so  runs  the  argument  of  sucli  as  revile  the  dtvinhy  of  kings)  of  some  toiEen 
wbereby  he  might  asmire  his  subjects  that  the  divine  blessing  was  upon 
him,  Heniy  hud  his  royal  haiid^  wilh  donh^  and  tiembling,  npon  a 
sererfuk-stricken  patient,  wbsretipoia  the  kttcr  vas  cured.  This  discoverj 
made,  Biehuwd' began  to:  held  up  Us  kinglj  head  rigkt  lojally^  like  aaj 
other  legitimate,  Heaivea-appoiHted  king.  Gratefulvat  the  Wnifestation  <^ 
such  healing  power  through  strokings  by  the  royal  hand,  Heniy  (thus  do 
eviUdtsposed  traduoers  aUege)  began  io  som  the  efarotudes.cdP  his  prs- 
deeeesora  fen:  examples  of  poevious  cures  effected.  He  studied  thecere- 
aoniab'  that  had  been  adopted  on  these  ooeesions^  vetaKoing  several,  sad 
adding  others,  iil  thai  had  Udierto,  in  the  matter  of  royal  healiug,  beea 
oondaetod  arbitrarily;  was  now  codified  into  a  systess.  This  monardi  was 
the*  first /amongst  ISnglish  soveseolgns  who  accoicbpanied  the  sfrokiiig  mth 
the  substantial  token  of  a  fair  rose  noble,  the^  coin  bemg  aDspended  from 
iiie  neck  by  a  piece  of  white  libbon.  !E>iil*di8posed  peopte  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  pretexts  for  venjiang' their  mdlevolenoe ;  accovc&igly,  the  ike  Jbave 
urged  that  this  royal  dotation  of  a  piece  .of  gold  waa  nothing'  else  than  a 
bribefor  testimony,  an.  tndueement  for  a  patient  to  swear  he  was  cured  ■ 
wheieas,  without  the  gold  he  might  not  have  seesied  to  see  it;  As  if  an 
Eiig^h  erq>pie,  diasteoed  by  disease,  temp,  Henry  YII.,  wonM  have 
given  false  testimony  for  a  paJikry  bit  of  gdd  V^^or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
any  other  cnpple ! 

The  ouratiTe  strokings  of  Henry  YII.  are  worthy  a  philosoidier's 
devest  consideration,  both  as  legarda  the  royal  person  and  the  outward 
eereiBomes  he  vouchsafed  to  use  in  performing  his  oorss.  GAie  point  is 
thoroughly  well  made  out  that  God,  in  recognsing  kings,  does  n^iat  man- 
kind '  axe  now  wont  to  do--*-f.  e.,  recognizes  them  de  fado^  Bioiuaond 
could  advlnce  no  daim  to  what  certain  weak«miBded  people  call  kgitunaoy. 
Pooh  \  pooh  I  KichaDd  being  out  of  the  way,  Bicbmond  put  the  crown  on 
his  own  head ;  and  theocefbrth,  before  the  eyes  of  man  he  stood  a  king. 
Of  man,  did  I  write?  ay,  and  of  Heaven  too;-^how  else  could  he  hare 
Ottied  the  evil  as  well  as  any  other  king  P 

Treating  the  subject-matter  in  hand  historically,  we  next  come  to  onr 
British  Bluebeard  of  divine  succession :  divine  inasmuch  as  Henry  VII« 
had  been  permitted  to  display,  through  the  gift  of  heahng,  his  acceptance 
of  Heaven.  As  a  medical  and  chiruigical  stroker,  Henry  YIII.  was  even 
more  renowned  than  his  royal  father ;  and  to  some,  the  cures  effected  by 
this  king  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  that  they  were  perfonned  in 
despite  of  the  anathemas  and  fuhninations  of  Borne.  Not  only  was  Heniy 
VIII.  most  powerful  in  the  cure  <rf  scrofula,  or  king's  evil,  by  imposition 
of  hands  with  stroking,  but  he  also  acquired  much  celebrity  for  Uie  cure 
of  cramps.  The  latter  operation  he  did  not  accomplish  by  stroking,  but 
either  through  the  influence  of  certain  rings,  known  as  cramp  rings,  or 
through  some  occult  emanation  of  the  kingly  power,  of  which  cramp  rings 
were  a  token.     For  some  reason,  the  explanation  of  which,  so  far  as  I  sm 
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awBie,  has  never  been  vonchsafed,  the  kingly  office  of  stroking  for  the  evil 
was  not  exemaed  by  Edward  YI.  Maiy  certainly  practised  it,  though 
scant  notiees  of  her  Majesty's  snecesses  in  this  line  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  most  probably  fiNrUiereaaon  that  all  ohroniokn  of  the  royal 
gift  whose  tostnaony  is  nowmraikble  were  Protestants,'  incapaUe  of  doing 
justice  to  a  qoeen^  even  in  a  matter  of  laeii,  .whose;  ^th  diited  firom 
their  own. 

Hie  noign  of  Elizabeth,  oonsidered  in  relatioili  to  the  divine  gift  of  cure 
by  the  touc^;  is  remttkidtib  vl  several'  partiouhML  it  is  ronaikable 
for  the  lade  of  faitiion'thepnt  of  the  virgin  Qneenhersdi^  ifi' respect  of 
a  virtue  itshiith,  according  to  my  testimony,  aha  possessed  in  the  highest 
exaltation  of  its  exceUnoe,  and  of  which  examptea  shall  be  set  ibrth  by* 
and^b^yeL  It  is  remaricofale  for  the  appearance  of  sevdn^  books,  all  in 
defence  and'  vindication  of  the  royal  prerogative,-^books  written  not  by 
ignoxnat  men,  bnt  by  inthors  of  high  repute,  such  a^  divines  B:yd  surgeons 
practised  in  the  ome  of  the  very  diseases  operated  upon^  by  Majesty. 
Thus,  I^v  Wifliam  Toaker,  a  divine,*  who  wrote  in  this  reign^  testifies,  in 
laBguage  the  moat  unequivocal,  to  the  vixgin  Queen's  salutary  pbw^nf 
13iis  «ithor;  not  content  with  reicrnng^the  trst  exso&pte  of  cure  by 
impbsitxm  of  n^  hands  with  stroking  to  Edward  the  Colifessor,  carries 
the  gift  as  far  -bade  as  Luchns,  by  some  aapposed^  to  be  the  tot  of  our 
Christian  kings.  Perhaps  the  testimony  to  the  Queen's  power  of  «iaie  by 
tbetooeh  tendered -by  Chirurgeon  Oldwed  wiU  be  more  satisfactory  to 
someniinds.  This  gendeman^ a nativeof  Warwidcshire, served  as  surgeon 
both  in  naval  and  military  expeditions  of  this  reign.  In  consideration  of 
sufgical  services  rendered,  he  leodved  a  grant  of  arms  in  1576.  Clowes 
wrote  many  professionai  books ;  amongst  others,  one  entitled,  *'  A  Bight 
Fntitfiil  and  Approved  Treatise  of  the  Struma^  &e./'  the  very  disease,  be 
it  rememibered,  most  amenable  to  cure  by  royal  manipnkition.  Surdy  this 
is  a  question  in  which  the  testimony  of  one  like  Clowes-^a  contemporary, 
a  professional  expert— wust  be  overpowering.  What,  then,  i$  the  testi* 
mony  ?  Hear  it,  ye  sceptics,  and  slink  away  abashed !  He  gives  the 
whole  particulars  of  a  cure  upon  a  scrofulous  person,  by  the  strokiag  of 
our  virgin  Queen,  winoh  he  judged  to  be  '^  more  divine  than  hundane," 
and  he  expressed  the  confident  belief,  *'  that  upon  failure  of  other  methods 
of  cure,  people- may  expect  relief  from  her  Majesty." 

I  have  stated  that  the  Queen  herself  undeirated  the  divine  power  that 
had  been  so  miraculously  vouchsafed.  Thus  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Tooker, 
that  when  the  Queen  was  in  Gloucestershire,  many  poor  people,  afflicted 
with  the  disease,  pressing  upon  her  in  an  unruly  manner,  she  let  fall  these 
words,  **  Alas,  poor  people  I  I  cannot  cure  you ;  it  is  God  alone  who  can  do 

•  Sometime  chaplain  to  Queen  Klizabeth  ;  afterwards  canon  of  Exetor  (place 
of  hia  nativity) ;  and  later  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

t  Vide  his  book,  "Charisma,  sen  Donum  Sanitatis."  OoOqIc 
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80."  Now,  with  Bean  Tooker,  I  cannot  but  agree  that  ihe  eacpnsskm 
aboTc  cited  haa  been  wieated  fiDQi  ita  proper  and  Iqiitimate  meaoisg. 
Probably,  what  the  Queea  leaUy  did  mean  wia,  that  ahe  held  heoelf  to 
be^  in  this  matter,  no  more  than  God's  agent*  lltoa  capacity  of  healisg 
— ^independent  of  will  and  bdief  of  tka  royid  penon-**th«s  demoaatntcd, 
i»  important.  Being  pioT^i,  the  delioate  qaeation  anaea,  whathear  wf 
Engliah  sovereign  has  a  conatitutioaal  right  to  abandon  a  praotioa  le 
fraught  with  bkaamg?     Of  thia  peorhapa  nuwa  anoB. 

Wonderful  though  the  enawplea  of  royal  euie  alraadj  cited,  it  was 
xeaerved  for  the  line  of  St»art  aorereigna  to  diaplay  the  diiine  gift  in  ift 
ita  full-blown  eoLoeUenoe.  I  have  already  diaeueaed  the  question  whathar 
the  ooin  or  medal  bequeathed  had  any  efioaoy.  I  ^hink  we  must  admit 
that  it  counted  iot  something.  The  British  Solosion,  as  he  has  been  mi 
unaptly  called,  demoted  the  whole  eneigy  of  hia  geeai  mind  to  aolye  some 
long  outstanding  doubts  relative  to  this  metaUie  question.  As  I  under* 
stand  the  case,  hesMajeaty  came  to  the  condusion  that  a  netallio  gift  was 
useful  "as  an  ac^uvant,"  toeKpoess  one's  self  homoaopatfaicatty  ;t  but  to  tkis 
monaroh'a  investigatioins  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  tnith  tlmt  mUer^i  » 
ffuMfi^gfmd  (how  very  Scotch  i).  Aooerdingly,  aiker  tfotoften  need  in  the 
enaaing  reign.  Charlea  the  Martyr,  poor  ELing !  had  not  always  gold;  ae 
the  diaoovery  to  him  waa  of  guest  praetioal  importance  t  gseatec,  faowevor, 
the*  discovery  already  noted  of  thia  mooandi's  ability  to  cum-  by  simpb 
benedietian.  Ghaiies  II.  reverted  to  the  gold;  but  when  Doctor  Johnsoa 
j^nsented  himself  to  be  qperated  npon  by  Queen  Anne,  he  only  oeoeived  a 
shabby  bit  of  silver.:): 

In  pursuing  our  sketch  we  now  come  to  the  trouUed  rogn  of  Charles 
I.,  when  all  that  had  hitherto  been  seen  in  the  eure  of  diseases  by  xoyal 
influenoe  was  fairly  eclipsed.  The  very  suooeaaes  of  the  royal  martyr  are, 
however,  by  some  advene  critiea,  deemed  unfavouxable  to  the  geaenl 
pretensions  of  royal  cure  by  manipulation.  It  is  advaaoed  that  the 
evidence  proves  too  much;  that  the  cases  belong  to  the  geneial  category  of 
saintly  miracles.  In  the  beginning  of  this  nanative  I  had  occasion  ixi 
quote  the  particulars  of  a  cure  effected  by  the  martyred  king  that  can  coly 
be  called  miraculous.  Others,  by  the  hundred  if  not  by  the  tiiiouaandt 
eould  easily  be  dted,  did  space,  need,  and  occasion  offer.  They  will  be 
found  recorded  in  several  good  books,  published  mostly  daring  the  sufr* 
eeeding  reign. 

The  divine  gift  attained,  if  not  its  highest  excellence,  its  broadest 


*  Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  evil  waa  discontinued  bf 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  a  certain  period  of  her  reign. 

t  Homoeopathic  practitioners  frequently  promote  the  action  of  a  ten  billionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  powdered  flint  by  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  administered  as  so 
adjnvaDt, 

X  Now  held  as  a  relic  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  ^  j 
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expansion,  in  the  reign  of  Chwrlet  11.  True,  this  king  oonld  not  cure  bj 
mere  prayer  and  faciiediction»  as  his  loyal  parent  was  wont  to  do ;  tnie, 
the  sflM»thing  man^uktaon  ma  neoded  in  his  case ;  yet,  when  we  reniem- 
ber  that  the  dread  seveieign  9Mad  for  the  eml  no  less  than  mn0ty<>two 
thousand  osao  hiiadved  and  svram  is  twen^  vears,  being  on  the  a^rarage 
twelve  per  diem«  all  of  whom,  aeoording  to  my  attthonttes,  he  cartdy  we 
must  adflBtit  the  Tirtoe  oi  cure  by  ateoking,  as  distinguished  jom  ouie  by 
mere  benediction,  to  have  attained  its  fai^ieat  development. 

The  histoif  of  euro  by  touch,  in  the  nnddle  and  kbter  /axi  of  the 
seventeenth  eentory,  would  not  be  ooasplete  without  reference  to  cures  per- 
fbnned,  or  said  to  have  been  performed,  by  private  individuals.  In  pie- 
ceding  xeigns  the  impression  had  beea  very  geoeral  that,  in  suofa  cases  as 
demonstrated  tbe  power  of  eure  by  manipulation,  the  result  was  attribut- 
able, in  some  maaaane,  to  witchcraft.  Thus  the  preamble  of  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1511,  sets  forth,  *'timt  suutilis^ ^weavers,  and  woman, 
boldly  and  unaccnstainaliy,  take  upon  them  great  oures,  in  which  they 
partly  nae  soiroery  and  witchesaft."  In  iho  next  centuiy,  however, 
and  moatiy  in  the  reigo  of  Oharles  II.,  several  private  individiiala,  agamat 
whose  oharaBtfr  no  evil  could  beiuatly  alleged,  became  conspicuous  under 
the  jwn0  of  '*  atDoken."  Of  these  the  most  ranowned  were  Yalantioae 
Qreataakea,  an  Irish  gsaileman.  Dr.  Stieper,  and  a  gaidencr  called  Leverett. 
Of  Gheairakea  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deiry  dedaved  that  he  had  seen  dimness 
cleared  and  deafinass  cured,  pain  dr»wn  out  atsome  extreme  part,  grievous 
sores  in  a  few  days  heafed,  obstruetions  and  stoppages  removed,  and 
cancerous  knots  in  breasts  dissolved.  It  is  easy  to  gather  firom  perusal  of 
contemporaiy  records,  that  these  private  manipulatorayere  'considered  by 
some  to  trendi  upon  the  kingly  prerogative.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  AQen  * 
dissnados  persons  from  applying  themselves  to  seventh  sons  of  those 
strokera ;  but  these  seem  to  have  found  muck  favour  nevertheless.  Some 
quality  in  their  times  there  seemed  to  be  favourable  to  the  transmisfiion  of 
iniluenoe  through  manipulation.  Nor  was  this  manipulation  peculiar  to 
the  Old  Woikl,  according  to  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who,  in  his  "  Magnalia 
Christi  Americanee,"  states  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  the  old  set  of 
Quakers  to  proselyte  people  merely  by  "  stroking  them,  or  breathing  upon 
them."  Properly  investigated,  a  complete  distinctiou  is  established 
between  these  cures  by  private  individuals  and  the  cures  eiBscted  by 
sovereigns.  In  the  former  case  the  cure  was  exhausting,  always  needing 
effort,  expenditure  of  vital  force ;  in  the  latter  case  otherwise.  On  this 
point  accept  the  testimony  of  Leverett  the  gardener : — *'  I  am  more 
exhausted  by  stroking  thirty  or  forty  pe<^le  than  by  digging  eight  roods 
of  ground,"  said  he ;  whereas  the  circumstance  has  already  been  noted,  that 

*  "The  Excellency;  or,  the  Handywork  of  the  Royal  Hand,  dedicated  to 
the  Doke  of  York,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Allen,  aometime  of  Caius  College^  Camb.; 
.ftorwanb  phyei^  to  Chari«  II.  ^,  ^  ^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Cliarles  II.  stroked  on  an  ayenge  tweire  per  diem  for  twenty  years,  thus 
making  up  a  sum  total  of  ninety-two  tbouaand  one  hundred  and  seven — 
a  sufBoient  proof  that  the  kingly  operation  oould  not  have  been  exhausting. 
As  lamps  bum  biightest  just  before  their  lights  expire,- so  was  it  thought 
by  divers  .learned  mm,'  witnesses  of  th^  exoeeding  power  of  the  dkine  gift 
as  manifested  by  Charles  II.>  thai  wjith  him  that  .power  would  end. 
Guided,  by  the.  doctrine  i)f  typeand  an^typo^  Dr.  John  Bird*  was  led  to 
this  comehision  through  S€riptace<aniilogy»  i.Now,  acopiding  to  Scripture 
AQfd  rsaaoQ,"  writes  he^  *'  as  the  pvecioua  oyle  ceased  to  be  when  Christ  had 
suffevedi  and  as  the  substance  beutgcome  so  tho  shadow  goes  Away,  and 
ihie^  is  no  iea»on  to  eicpeet  a  signe  when  y*  thix^  signified  thereby  is 
mm  oome,  I  conclitde  th«t:Dar  ro^al  Sovereign  infill  be  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  this  nation  to  whcepit  God  will  give  the  gift  of  healing  the  king's 
eviL"  I  need  Be4  point  out  the  faUaey.of  this  jsunnise,  cure  by  royal 
touoh  having  been:  publidy.  n^edidown  to  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Having  now  treated  (fullj^  ba  spaoe 'permits,  with  this  blessed  gift, 
"vouchsafed  solely  toihe  kings,  by  gjraosof  G)Od»  of  Great  Bntainaad  Fnmce, 
and  denied  ta  other  -Chrjitian  kings/f f  it  may  not  be/amiss  to  present  the 
reader  wiih  »  few  of  thetdisparaging  and  teppmous  oavilMngs  that  certain  evQ- 
disposed. pemons  ha^nised  to  teasi  doubt !  and  xidiculeiApon  the  royal  gift. 
Xhe«cmiAns|anoe  ^n&ot  failto  be  notice^  thpj  aiguo»  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  title  to  the  crown  was  weak  or  uncertain,  or.  that  a  belief  in 
the  diirittitjr  ot  luaj^dcafb  had  need  of  extmneous  aqipport;  than,  ostenta- 
tioufilyy  and,  se  it  nlight^seem^  perverselyi, the. Sonrereign  power  to  cuie  by 
touch  add  alroking'  tras  vannted  to  the  highest*  Then  (they  say),  the 
legitimaoy  of  Henty  Tllktwasf  none  of  the  bestb  yet  he  di^nsed  the 
he<^ng^  aam  0*001'  hie  fingers'  ends  with,  the  fijeedom  of  «  spendthrift  and 
theeffidsaeyof aisamti.  .  Th^  eonsider  the  usign  of. Henry  VIII.  (they 
say).  At  that  time,  dobbts  having  arisen  as ,  to  .the  power  of  that  monarch 
to  cun» /after  the.foshionof  ihis  predeeeseors,'  because  of  tho  Pcfe's 
anathema,  the  doubt  irae  set  at  rest  by  the  monarch's  not  oply  stroking 
for  ther evil  with  efifeety baut  Gutiugeramp as. well*  Then  these  evil-4isposed 
critics  urge  that^  so  long  ea  British  kingsr  and  queens  remained  on  good 
terms  mtix  Bamo;  the  parekaoe,  or  reality,  of  curing  by  manipulation  met 
with  no  sort  of  opposition  by  the  clergy,  nor  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  claim  was  based  scrutinized  over-rigidly.  After  the  schism 
between  Church  and  State,  however  (so  they  say),  it  would  be  a  tendency 
of  the  ancient  Church  to  prove  that  the  royal  gift  of  cure  by  stroking  was 
imparted  through  priestly  benediction,  not  inherited ;  that,  moreover,  it 
was  not  imparted  in  perpetuity  to  a  sovereign,  but  quamdm  ae  heneffeaseni. 
The  case  does  not  admit  of  doubt  (so  they  allege),  that  so  long  as  it  was 


♦  "  Ostenta  Carolina." 

t  Clowes.     K.B.— Oar  author  means  kings  and  queens.     He  was  Elizabeth's 
own  surgeon,  and  frequently  testifies  to  her  Majesty^s  healing /r^ues.   r 
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canTenient  for  Church  and  King  to  remain  in  good  accord,  the  spiritual 
theory  of  imparted  virtue  would  be  adopted  as  most  consistent.  All  other 
theoiiet  are  so  manifestly  inconsistent  (they  say),  that-  being  adopted^  the 
fallacy  must  neoessarDy  be  detected  at  tmtti, .  lb  krve'i  admitted  l^e 
healing  &cnlty  of  kingS  and  queens  as  being  of  the  isaine  sort  witii' the 
healing  ikcttlty  of  seventh  sons  a&d  other  oommon  stroken,  woidd  be  (say 
they)  an  obribns  abrogation  of'regaS  pretogatifei'  lV>'ha;ve attributeda 
cure  irioughfhto  the  po^erof  a  nkldfll  given;  wocdd,agii£n,>  not' hate  been 
politic.  In  the  interests  ^'kingK^raft  it  irtfs  «l«v«y^  neees^srfr  tottow  Hhit 
the  virtue  ^ras  nefth^  per»6nid  nof  sy mbolicai  \  ia«ith»'  the  result  of  ^lika^ 
stroking  no^  of  infiutt^  cdnyey^dthmugh  am^repisce'  of  Aetol :  whetts^ 
fore  (they  go  on  t6  say),  When  tifcS  between  Bottie  stnd' tfae*  British  thitnte 
were  severed,  the  pretence  <>f  cure  by  stroking  beg^  to  sit 'oneliaaily  on 
British  kings.  It  Is  easy  td  perceive  (so  all^  the  scdffers)  thitt-  the  ^re^ 
tension  of  this  Yirtue  wiie  made  a  groimd-  of  violent  raligious  contest  eveil 
so  early  as  the  reigna  bf  Hetiry  VIII;  and  Blfeabsth,*  stad'oaly  lestfained 
within  bounds  by  the  fear  of  indiotment  for  4ugk  treoMn^f  ^  > 

TVe  pass  on  now  to  the  Alteration,  accepting  for  xntf  guidance  in  the 
matter  of  cure  by  the  it>y^  touch  eontemporaary  records,  e^eiatiy  the 
"  Ostenta  Carolina  '*  of  John  Bird,  alreo;ely  adverted  toi  Somei'seoflhig 
tradueer  of  the  divinity  of  kings  has  cemtnitted  himsdf>*  I  <ibserve,  in 
writing  thus: —  ..      .  ^  /     ,     ..  , 

Tict  us  take  a  gi«ice  at  the  poKtidal  relatidnfe^  of  this  epoch;  iuasmnoh 
as  the  contemplation  wiH  help  us  to  a  fhiif  undsfstanding  of  the  poeition 
and  prospects  of  cure  by^  the  touch,  aild  s^K>king  of  kingly  handsv  al  ihik 
epoch.  The  Church  and  Staito  party  having  cahght  thei^  king,  at  was  an 
object  of  first  importance  with  them  to  set  him  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  that  kkige  were  eten  aa  common  men, 
not  Heaven^appoittted  and  Heaven^nspired,  had  to  be  opposed.  The 
pubKc  had  to  be  brought  to  a  dde  state  of  leverenoe  for  eovcve^nty 
restored ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  menlory  of  CttnnwseA  oould  not  be  swept 
away,  policy  of  Church  and  State  dietsifced  that  it  should  be  made  to  seem 
hateful,  if  not  contemptible.]|g|To  this  end  superstition  was  invoked,  and 
there  were  divers  manifestations  of  it.    High  Chnroh  and  State  pamphleteers 


*  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  Clowes,  instances  occurred  of  cures  wrought  by 
the  Virgin  Queen  upon  Catholics — said  Catholics  being  driven  to  afford  testimony 
thereto.  A  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Rome,  published  in  Iiond<m,  anno  1721, 
confirms  the  above  :>-**A  Roman  Catholic  in  EtizabetVs  rsign,'*  writes  ho,  ''grew 
terribly  afflicted  with  the  king's  evU  Having  applied  to  dccton  without  success, 
he  was  at  last  touchsd  by  the  Queen^  and  peiiectly  cured.  Being  asked  how  the 
matter  stood  with  him,  his  answer  was,  '  He  was  now  satisfied,  by  experimental 
proof,  that  the  Pope's  excommunication  of  her  Majesty  signified  nothing.'" 

t  Much  later,  i'.e.,  in  16S4,  Thomas  Russell  was  tried  for  high  treason,  for 
having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  king's  touch  (Wadd's  *'  Maxims  and 
M.'.iioii-a'*). 
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testified  to  the  appeanmce  of  supematnnil  l)eing8  coming  before  mortals 
with  political  intent.  These  supernatural  Tisitors,  though  divene  in  their 
ai^ects,  were  referable  to  one  of  two  categories :  bad  spirits,  coming  in 
gioteaque  shapes,  such  as  of  blaek  dogs,  bears,  hyenas,  &c.,  ail  smdling 
abominablj  of  brimstone ;  and  good  spirits,  deeently  robed  in  white  gar- 
ments — Geoi^  Cmikshank  notwithstanding.  As  for  tJie  bad  lot,  they — 
aeoording  to  pamphleteefB  of  the  time**-«o  soon  as  conjured,  were 
wont  to  change  into  their  proper  shapes,  wMkeiy  Cromwdl,  Ireton, 
Bradshaw,  id  jfemtt  tnmey  ifaenljdisappear  holding.  In  shoit,  the  lerda- 
tiona  of  spirit-land  proved  that  king-killing  was  looked  opon  as  no  small 
matter  up  yonder.  On  one  point  of  testimony  black  spirits  and  white 
wa»  wnanimous,  and  it  was  this, — Britons  would  never  prosper  again 
until  they  had  atoned  fior  b^MMBng  the  father  by  long  years  of  wors1q> 
to  the  mm.  The  tcndenoy  of  the  age  was  to  estal^h  the  restored  king  as 
demigod.  If  Charles  II.  had  happened  to  be  east  in  a  i^gioua  mould, 
wherdiy  the  pieteBaons  of  his  adulators  eould  havo  been  seconded,  then, 
like  to  Japan,  we  might  have  had  a  Mikado.  The  spirit  moved  our 
lastomd  soveieign  otherwise ;  he  worshipped  fervently  indeed,  but  at  a 
pagan  shrine."  In  this  stminYdoes  an  evii-d^osed  writer  proceed  to 
lengths  whither  I  scorn  to  follow  him.  The  tendency  of  his  reasonings  is 
only  too  plain  t-^-let  every  good  suljeet  beware  of  the  poison. 

With  Charies  II.  the  majestic  days  of  regal  cure  by  stroking  of  hands 
departed;  not  that  any  abatement  of  the  divine  gift  had  foUewed,  so  fisr  as 
I  oan  learn,  bnt  fbr  the  reason  that  a  certain  peirerse  hardneas  of  heart 
had  afflicted  the  multitude.  The  good  gifts  of  Heaven  cannot  be  ^pursed 
with  impunity.  That  his  graeious  Majesty  George  III.  abaadoi^  the 
psBctioeof  stroking  for  the  evil  I  have  already  recorded.  Hadhewisely  kept 
to  the  ways  of  his  forefathers,  need  for  tall  neckcloths  in  the  suooeeding 
reign  there  might  not  perhaps  have  been.  Geoi^  IV.  might  then,  peihaps, 
have  inaugurated  the  epoch  of  neck-ribbons  and  paper  turn-downs.  Born 
Brummel  mi^t  have  left  the  study  of  starch  to  washerwomen :  devoting 
himself  to  higher  ain»  and  nobler  occupations. 
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"  /ado  Inkan  Impo/u  K<ma  "  was  the  answer  giren  to  my  uiqaiij,  when 
I  asked  whether  there  were  any  elands  near  the  kraal  of  my  Kaffir  TJsitor. 
"  Yea,  sir,  eknds  are  these." 

The  prospect  was  a  very  ten^ting  one ;  k  was  to  pay  a  viait  for « 
week  to  an  afanoet  nnexpbied  distiiet  aear  the  Imvoto  riyer  in  Natai,  to 
live  like  the  Kaffirs  themselires,  to  avoid  houses  and  white  men,  and  to 
endeaTOur  to  supply  myaelf,  dogs,  Kaffin,  and  host,  with  Tenison  or  othor 
gaoM. 

The  fine  dry  weather  had  set  in,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  thundor- 
sfaoipery  there  was  no  ehaaoe  of  rain  for  sevcsal  weeks ;  the  moon  was  in 
her  first  quarter,  and  she  wonld,  therefore,  be  full  duiing  ny  residenee  at 
the  kraal,  which  I  proposed  making  my  head-querteca.  My  two  hones 
werein  admisable  eonditkm  fora  week's  desert  lifc^ — thai  is,  althougli  they 
wen  in  fm  wind,  yet  Uiey  had  plenty  of  flesh  upon  their  bones;  lor  a  thin 
horse  ia  almost  sure  to  knodc  up  if  d^med  for  any  length  of  time  (rf 
regular  or  good  food,  wheseas  one  that  is  fat  seems  to  live  on  his  fot  when 
dspmedofallelBe. 

My  two  huntmg  Kaffirs  wen  quite  willing  to  aoeompany  me  on  my 
joomey,  provided  that  I  fed  them  wdl;  and  so  with  a  slight  nserve  stock 
of  provender,  a  plentaful  supply  of  powder,  bullets,  small  shot,  and  other 
necessary  articles,  I  started  at  daybreak  in  pursuit  of  my  dark  com- 
panions, who  had  been  sent  forwards  on  the  previous  morning. 

A  ride  of  two  days  brought  me  within  a  few  miles  of  the  kraal  of 
whidi  I  was  in  seanh ;  and  by  inquiring  of  the  vaiiew  Kaffirs,  I  w«b 
directed  on  my  road,  untQ  at  last  I  dismounted  on  a  grassy  slope,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  residenee  of  ray  friend.  Both  my  horses,  being 
thoroughly  trained  for  dbootiag  puqioses,  were  allowed  to  graze  without 
even  the  restraint  of  a  head-coHar ;  the  saddles  and  bridles  were  therofove 
taken  c^,  and  given  in  temporary  change  oi  the  only  Kaffir  who  eventually 
dared  to  follow  me  into  a  strange  kraal  far  away  from  his  own  people. 

Before  we  enter  into  conversation  with  our  Kaffir  friend,  we  shall  have 
time  to  examine  the  construction  of  the  fabric  which  is  spoken  of  as  a 
haal. 

A  cirde  of  about  forty  yards  in  diameter  is  first  marked  out,  round  the 
circomferenee  of  which  a  ^ck  palisading  is  erected,  composed  of  the 
straightest  branches  of  trees.  These  branches  are  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  dght  or  ten  feet  in  height.  In  order  to  keep 
them  together,  pliant  sticks  are  passed  amongst  them  alternately  in  and 
out,  whilst  here  and  there  they  are  kshed  together  by  pieces  of  bullock's 
or  buifalo's  hide.  There  is  only  one  entrance  into  tliis  enclosure ;  it  is 
about  four  foet  wide,  and  is  made  by  omitting  some  of  the  upright  palings, 
^e  sides  of  this  doorway  are  made  stronger  than  is  any  otW  par^Ltiie^f 
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palisading,  and  when  it  is  closed,  no  cattle  can  either  enter  or  depart  from 
the  endosme.  The  door  is  supposed  to  be  shut  wh^n  two  stout  poles 
are  placed  diagonally  across  the  opening. 

This  fabric  forms  the  exterior  fence  of  the  kraal. 

Within  the  first  circle  a  second  is  constructed,  mudi  in  the  same 
manner,  the  space  between  each  being  about  eight  or  nine  yards ;  thus  the 
diameter  of  the  interior  enclosure  amounts  to  about  twenty-two  yards. 

Li  the  space  between  the  two  fences,  the  huts  or  residences  of  the 
Kaffirs  are  placed.  These  consist  of  beehive-shaped  straw  buildings, 
about  seven  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  about  aixtera  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  built  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  are  almost  always  exact  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

Two  upright  poles,  driven  deeply  into  the  ground,  support  the  voof, 
whilst  the  other  portions  of  the  framework  are  finnly  tied  to  them;  tlie 
thatch  being  fastened  on  round  the  exterior  of  the  framework. 

A  smaU,  low  doorway  senres  for  ingress  and  egress.  This  doorway 
can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  small  basket-work  door,  which  is  held  finnly 
in  its  place  by  a  stout  stick  attached  to  it  by  a  piece  of  hide.  The  door, 
being  rather  larger  than  the  doorway,  is  pulled  dose  over  it,  the  stick 
being  just  long  enough  to  pass  through  the  doorway  when  held  vertically, 
but  when  turned  round  horissontaliy,  will  hold  the  door  firmly»  because 
it  will  not  pass  through  the  opening  when  in  that  position. 

Thus  the  kraal  door  can  only  be  oonveniently  fastened  by  a  penon  on 
the  inside ;  but  by  inserting  ih^  hand  inside  the  doorway,  it  can  some- 
times be  managed.  About  a  dozen  of  these  huts  are  placed  round  tk 
endosure,  and  are  each  occupied  by  a  family,  which  is  oommonly  descended 
from  the  head  man  of  the  kraal^  which  thus  consists  of  a  large  &mi]y 
party. 

The  furniture  of  these  huts  oonsists  of  one  or  two  large  day  vessels, 
several  gourds  of  great  size,  a  bundle  of  knobbed  sticks,  half  a  dcnea 
assagays,  some  small  snuff-boxes,  formed  out  of  lesser  gourds,  a  ooUection 
of  bead  ornaments  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  armlets,  and  necklaces,  some 
large  blocks  of  wood  to  serve  for  pillows,  and  a  sldn  bag,  in  whic|i  are 
various  odds  and  ends,  such  as  a  tobaooo>pipe,  a  tinder-box,  a  knife,  and 
other  useful  adjuncts  to  the  desert  life. 

The  wardrobe  of  both  the  Kaffir  gentlemen  and  ladies  oeeupies  no 
space,  that  of  the  men  consisting  only  of  strips  of  hide  attached  to  a 
string  worn  round  the  waist ;  whilst  the  ladies  are  content  with  a  short 
fringe  of  about  eight  inches  in  length,  which  th^  also  fssten  round  tbeir 
waists.  When,  however,  the  females  visit  the  locality  of  white  men,  or 
expect  such  an  important  event  to  occur  as  the  arrival  of  a  white  man  at 
their  kraal,  they  then  usually  don  a  robe  of  ox's  hide,  which  reaches  fxom 
their  waist  to  their  knees ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  when  thus  hampend, 
they  are  not  neariy  so  much  at  their  ease  as  when  in  their  moire  castatttfiT 
and  unadorned  condition.  ^  j 
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It  was  near  the  hour  of  gnnset  when  I  eatered  the  kraal ;  and  0OOCL 
after  the  cattle  were/ driven  home,  and  if«re  tafelj  enclosed  inside  the  imwr 
paling.  Ahout  a  dozen  men  then  set  busily,  to  work  milking  the  eows, 
a  performance  not  accomplished  without  considerable  difficvdfy,  as  some 
of  the  eows  weoe  Teiy  unrolj,  aad  seamed  to  prefer  the  society  of  their 
calres  to  thai  of  the  Kafik  maa. 

As  aoon  as  the  aiaaille  of  darioiesa  had  apread  ttsdf  over  this  wild 
land,  there  was  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  reai  priwHte  lifo  of  the 
Kaffirs.  The  wwrk-of  tiie  day  had  t)eeiB  finkhed,  and  it  irasnow  the  hour 
for  tdflzation.  My  saddle^  oikkin,  aad  blanlMH;,  were'eai«f(i%  arranged 
between  the  two  palisades,  so  that  i  might,  when  disposed,  leave  the 
festive  scene  within  the.  hut,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  sleep  in  a  less  unwholesome 
atmosphere*  These  preparafeioiis  having  been  oorapieted,  f  entered  one  of 
tbe  hmta  into  wluch  I  had  baenftequmtly  invited.  My  host  was  ieiunging 
on  the  ground  near  the  door,  and  w»  bMily  tmpkrfed  "in  pHing  up  pieces 
of  woad  immd  a  laige  earthen  v^essel  whteh  was  simnierkg  ov^  Hie  fire. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut  won  two  eKeessividy  plump  and  ytnaig 
Kaifir  maidens^  who- were  busily  shaking  a  OOtt^de  of  goufrds;  in  order  to 
eoavtrt  the  sweet  milk  (Mmj  into  tfaiek  ctafdaiukum).  Two  minnte 
Uaflk  mrohins,  who  seemed  to  hanw  escaped  from  a  gorOk  mtmma, 
cntwled  upon  tiie  smooth  floor,  and  eommeno^d  a  tittriAc  soreamiitg  whto 
^  dreadful  vision  of  «  hoatid  wldte  mmi  waa  pfesMtedioliimD.  A  leg 
DC  a  seek  of  each  was  seized  by  my  Kaifir  host,  andt&e  twoinhftrmoi^us 
natives  were  cast  into  the  dsodotess  outside,  where  tlMb'^eiaans  were 
ctc^»ped  by  am  aiieieBt4ooking  da^  who  rashed  to  the  resent.    * 

Amidst  the  smoke  and  daripnesa  it  was  difflcnlt  to  disoern  eleaity  the 
wboie  of  tibe  intedor  of  the  hrot;  atiU  I  eonld  pierceive  IhewMte  ei^esof 
the  Kaffir  maidens. 

It  was  indeed  'singular  to  contemplate  ibe  affinity  which  existed 
between  apparently  different /UManhere  of  the  hmnsKi  inoe.  Here,  far 
removed  &om  even  the  demi^civiiizatioli  of  etiir  eoriy'  colony,  >wer&  two 
yowig  girls,  who  seemed  more  neavfy  to  resemble  animals  Hian  human 
beings,  and  yet  they  exhibited  those  very  ehareeteriitios  whidi  are  usually 
practised  by  the  fair  daoghters  of  the  North. 

The  fitful  flame  of  the  fire  only  oocasuiiiBlly  permitted  objeets  to  be 
distinetly  visible  round  the  hut.  The  two  daimsels,  however,  had  craftily 
altered  their  positions,  so  as  to  cause  the  'shadow  from  the  upright  post  to 
conceal  as  much  as  possible  their  facte  aaid  expressions.  The  arrived  of  a 
white  visitor  was  a  cause  sufiicient  to  interest  the  most  apathetic  old  hag 
in  the  village;  whilst  it  must,  I  w^  knew,  be  an  event  oi  no  small 
importance  to  these  young  females,  whose  curiosity  is  by  no  means  inferior 
to  that  of  their  northern  sisters.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  anxiety  to 
note  the  various  peculiarities  of  my  manner  and  appearance,  tbey  yet 
pretended  to  be  fully  occupied  in  shaking  their  gourds.  When,  however, 
they  fancied  that  my  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  host,  then  several  slvr 
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peeps  would  be  taken,  a  wUo  voce  conyeraaiion  earned  on,  and  little  adf- 
satisfied  laughs  indicated  that  they  thought  their  English  visitor,  who 
wrapped  up  his  body  in  a  numbear  of  strange-shaped  gannents,  a  most 
decided  "  guy." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  there  was  a  considerable  increase  to 
our  party.  Three  or  four  older  men  than  my  host,  a  couple  of  ddedy 
ladies,  and  two  young  KafSrs,  managed  to  squeeze  into  the  hut,  and  we 
formed  a  cirde  round  the  fire. 

It  might  have  been  by  chance,  but  somehow  I  found  myself  sitting 
crouched  up  on  the  ground  with  one  of  the  Kaffir  mai^ns  on  each  side  of 
me.  A  good  deal  of  **  chaff"  was  going  on  between  these  dark  damaeb 
and  my  host ;  but  it  was  of  a  very  simple  description,  its  foundation  being 
whether  they  would  like  to  be  sold  to  the  Mmlumgo  (white  mm)^ 

I  could  not,  at  this  p<Mnt  of  our  piooeedings,  avoid  drawing  a  oom- 
paiison  between  my  then  soxrouodings  and  those  which  had  existed  about 
two  years  previously,  at'  which  date  I  was  staying  in  town.  An  evening 
party,  or  a  converwrione  in  London  was  the  scene  which  I  pictured  to 
my  mind ;  then  looking  round  at  my  immediate  neighbours,  whose  fuO, 
rounded  forms  I  fear  glistened  with  the  subtest  saspicion  of  some  unctuous 
material,  I  began  speculating  iipon  the  sensation  that  would  be  produced 
did  I  enter  a  aalon  in  town  with  one  of  these  damsels  on  either  arm.  let 
here,  in  the  wild,  glowing  country  of  southreastem  Africa,  the  whole 
"  get  up,"  or  rather  the  absence  thereof,  seemed  to  be  exactly  what  it 
ought  to  be;  and  f.  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  seejoied  rather 
indelicate,  had  a  lady,  clothed  in,£urQpeBJi  ccBtume»  appeaoed  as  one  of  the 
group.  Let  me  here  remark  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  inconsisteQCj 
of  the  conditions,  yet  the  natives  in  this  locality  were  a  comparatively  monl 
race,  and  I  believe  that,  taloBg  even  an  extensive  district,  the  Sivoroe 
Court  would  not  be  able  to  find  even  soffideni  occupation  to  amuse  it. 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  speculations  and  questions  connected  with 
the  white  man ;  some  of  them  were  remarkably  shrewd,  and  the  aigoments 
that  ensued  in  eonneation  with  scMae  of  the  subjects,  indicated  logioBl 
powers  of  no  small  capacity. 

My  meal  was  a  simple  one  s  a  "  coran,"  cut  open  and  grilled  on  a 
sticky  formed  as  good  a  supper  as  any  hungry  hunter  could  desiie. 
The  Kaffirs  feasted  on  a  mess  of  stewed  beef  and  boiled  com,  some  of 
the  latter  being  the  common  Indian  com ;  whOst  another  and  a  smaller 
land,  of  a  reddish  tint,  was  plentifully  supplied  to  each  person.  At 
about  midnight  several  of  the  men  left  the  kraal,  and  assembled  in  s 
neighbouring  hut ;  I  was  told  that  they  did  so  for  a  kaluma  (talk),  so  I 
supposed  there  was  some  business  on  hand.  I  soon  heard  a  gm^ 
discussion  going  en,  the  voice  of  one  speaker  being  very  earnest,  and 
seeming  to  predominate  in  the  talk.  For  fully  three  houn  the  voices  were 
heard,  after  which  they  may  have  continue:!,  but  sleep  overcame  me,  and  I 
was  unconscious  of  aU  around.    On  the  following  morning,  by  dint  of 
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questioning,  I  ascertained  the  cause  of  their  controversy ; — ^it  was  certainly 
a  singular  one,  to  European  ideas. 

It  seemed  that  one  of  the  men  of  the  kraal  had  purchased  a  wife,  and 
had  paid  for  her  in  part  only,  the  whole  sum  being  contingent  upon  the 
frnitfulness  of  the  said  wife.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Kaffir  found 
himself  the  father  of  twins  in  about  a  year  alter  his  marriage.  The 
father  of  the  bride,  upon  hearing  of  this  event,  demanded  a  trifle  beyond 
the  first-named  price,  in  consequence  of  the  great  value  of  the  female  he 
had  sold.  The  hifsband  and  his  friends  considered  this  daim  unjust,  and 
refused  to  accede  to  it ;  and  hence  the  discussion  that  I  had  heard  during 
the  night. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  all  the  residents  of  the 
kraal  were  up ;  the  catUe  were  turned  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  were 
driven  by  three  or  four  boys  to  some  good  grazing  grenind.  These  boys 
were  armed  with  assagays  and  knobbed  sticks,  and  carried  with  them  a 
little  bag  of  Indian  com,  as  they  were  to  keep  watch  all  day.  The  women, 
<rith  very  few  exceptions,  went  to  work  in  some  fields  near ;  they  were 
hoeing  some  ground  ready  for  a  fresh  crop  :  wlulst  a  very  large  field  of 
Indian  com  near  at  hand,  almost  ready  to  pick,  was  watched  by  three  or 
four  young  girls,  who  screamed  and  beat  gourds  when  a  flock  of  birds 
settled  amongst  the  com  stunqps. 

Two  of  the  men,  who  were  the  hunt^s  of  the  party,  went  out  in  order 
to  examine  their  traps,  and  one,  being  armed  with  an  old  flint  musket,  told 
me  he  thought  he  could  kill  a  buck  if  he  had  some  powder,  a  hint  meant 
for  my  edification.  Each  ^dividual  seemed  as  though  he  or  she  knew 
exactly  what  was  her  especial  work  for  the  day,  and  went  to  this  without 
objection  or  doubt.  It  was  true  the  weather  was  warm,  and  perhaps  a 
European  woman  might  have  found  th^  work  in  the  field  somewhat 
laborious,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  really  was  hard  work  to  these  Kaffir 
women. 

After  all,  the  life  of  a  Kaffir,  especially  if  he  be  a  chief,  is  a  very  free 
and  independent  one ;  he  has  land  in  plenty,  cattle,  generally  horses,  and 
always  wives,  and  weapons.  He  wants  little  more  than  what  he  possesses ; 
he  is  waited  upon  by  his  wives,  and  has  unlimited  power  over  them ; 
his  children  are  of  use  to  him,  and  if  they  be  daughters,  are  really  very 
profitable ;  he  can  hunt  or  shoot  to  his  heart's  content ;  can  bask  idly  in 
the  sun  all  day,  drinking  iichuala  or  smoking  dakka,  if  such  should  be  his 
inclinations.  His  crops  are  secure  to  yield  him  and  his  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food  at  all  times,  and  his  rapidly  increasing  herds  enable  him  to 
purchase  with  them  any  luxuries  that  he  may  wish  for.  When  we  com- 
pare the  conditions  which  surround  these  people,  and  reflect  upon  the 
climate  and  fresh  air  in  which  they  luxuriate,  with  those  to  which  the 
inhabitants  in  some  pf  our  London  alleys  and  courts  have  to  submit,  we 
undoubtedly  decide  that  the  heathen  of  Africa  has  certainly  the  bt.tter 
bargain  of  the  two,  with  the  exception  that  the  resident  in  the  foul  ai^(a^Q[c 
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crowded  regions  of  London  or  of  other  citiee  in  England  has  the  oonaoli^ 
tion  of  knowing  that  he  lives  in  a  highly  civiliaed  country. 

One  of  the  men  at  this  kraal  was  a  most  confirmed  smobor  of  a  kind 
of  hemp.  This  he  managed  with  the  aid  of  sa  ox's  kora,  aai  a  small  pipe 
fixed  about  the  middle  of  it.  The  whole  apparatus  was  las  own  ttanufac- 
ture,  and  he  used  it  by  placing  his  mouth  over  the  upper  part  of  the  hon, 
and  drawing  the  smoke  through  the  pipe  by  this  means. 

On  the  second  ev^ing  of  my  amval,  a  young  ox  had  been  killed  at  a 
neighbouring  kraal,  and  the  natural  result  was  a  night  of  singing.  Theae 
jovial  nights  were  very  queer  affairs. 

As  many  Kaffirs  as  could  cram  themselves  into  one  hut  did  so,  and 
watched  intently  the  steaming  earthen  pots  on  the  fire;  a  monotonous, 
loud-toned  song  being  uttered  by  about  a  doeen  of  the  men,  who  worked 
their  arms  up  and  down  in  a  most  energetic  manner  in  time  to  the  song. 
One  or  two  individuals  were  provided  with  musical  instnunents^  whick 
were  constructed  and  played  as  follows : — 

A  large  bow  was  first  formed,  and  to  the  wooden  part  of  this  a  hollow 
gourd  was  fixed  ;  from  the  string  across  to  the  bow  a  piece  of  string  was 
fastened  tightly ;  the  fingers  could,  by  pressing  on  this  cross  piece,  either 
tighten  or  slacken  the  bow-atnng,  and  thua^  when  struck  with  a  piece  d 
stick,  it  would  alter  its  tone  from  high  to  low,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
musician.  Half  a  dozen  of  theae  instruments  formed  a  wild  and  fit 
accompaniment  to  the  strange  song  of  the  remainder.  The  effects  pro- 
duced upon  a  portly  gentleman  by  a  Turkish  bath  are  slight  cpmpaied  to 
those  resulting  to  tinb  Kaffirs  from  about  two  hours'  *'  singing,"  when  a 
feast  is  preparing. 

It  is  really  surprising,  when  we  perceive  how  infiammable  and  dry  are 
the  materials  of  which  a  Kaffir'»  hut  is  composed,  and  also  that  the  fire 
bums  in  the  centre  of  this  hut,  in  which  there  is  no  chimney,  that  the 
fabric  does  not  immediately  catch  fire.  Great  caution  is  certainly  necessaiy, 
for  a  spark  even  would  soon  set  the  place  in  a  blaze,  and  there  would 
probably  be  conjiderable  difficulty  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  hut  making  their 
escape  before  they  were  severely  burnt.  Yet,  with  the  exeeption  of  the 
usual  accidents,  resulting  from  young  children  crawling  in  amongst  the 
hot  embers,  &c.,  I  rarely  heard  of  or  saw  cases  where  the  Kaffirs  bad  been 
sufferers  from  fire. 

Thero  are  few  greater  contrasts  than  that  which  we  may  observe  between 
a  Kaffir,  or  any  black  man,  when  seen  in  our  country  and  when  visited  in 
his  own  land.  Judging  &om  the  miserable  outcasts  whom  one  sees 
occasionally  in  England,  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds  a 
half- starved  beggar  and  a  black  man  as  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  heoce, 
if  we  judge  without  reflection,  we  might  conclude  that  a  nation  of  these 
people  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  concourse  of  jthe  same  Qrpe  d 
individual. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  marked  distinction  between  the  general 
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its  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much 
style  of  the  Kaffirs  who  hang  about  our  colonial  towns  or  settlements,  and 
those  one  meets  some  scores  of  mUcs  from  them. 

The  Kaffir  is  at  home  in  his  own  wild  country,  and  in  his  native  dress ; 
let  him  but  don  a  portion  of  European  costume,  and  he  looks  a  vagabond. 
Amidst  the  dense  bush,  or  in  the  kloofs  of  Africa,  a  Kaffir  is  a  very  learned 
man,  for  he  is  perfect  master  of  his  position,  and  feels  confident  therefrom. 
His  very  walk  and  manner  seem  different  when  he  is  at  home  to  what 
they  are  when  he  is  in  a  town,  or  working  for  a  white  man. 

On  almost  every  occasion  of  visiting  a  kraal,  even  though  entirely 
unknown  to  the  residents,  I  found  the  Kaffirs  disposed  not  only  to  be 
friendly,  but  to  be  hospitable  (I  am  referring  now  to  those  Kaffirs  within 
the  Natal  district).  Only  once  was  my  reception  rather  rough,  and  this 
instance  occurred  within  a  few  miles  of  Natal  Bay. 

It  happened  that,  having  been  hunting  aU  day,  I  entered  a  small 
village  in  order  to  purchase  some  anus^i,  and  hearing  voices  proceeding  from 
the  interior  of  a  kraal,  I  dismounted,  and  hailed  the  inmates,  who,  upon 
hearing  my  voice,  were  at  once  silent.  Seeing  no  reason  for  this,  I 
removed  the  door  which  covered  the  entrance,  and  looked  into  the  hut. 
There  were  two  or  three  men  and  some  old  women  sitting  around  the  fire, 
but  the  most  prominent  figure  was  that  of  a  dwarf,  whose  appearance  was 
90  hideous,  that  it  neady  baffles  description.  To  a  body  of  about  three 
feet  in  length  were  appended  legs  of  about  one  foot,  and  arms  which  would 
have  suited  a  man  of  six  feet  in  height.  His  head  was  about  twice  the 
size  of  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  whilst  the  broad  forehead  and  deep-set 
eyes  gave  earnest  of  a  mind  with  power  for  either  good  or  evil.  The 
expression  of  his  face — ^which  may  truly  be  called  the  index  of  the  mind 
— was  villanotts  in  the  extreme,  and  the  v^ole  character  of  this  individual 
was  so  like  what  we  are  told  is  that  of  our  greatest  enemy,  that  at  first  I 
almost  doubted  whether  I  had  not  thus  suddenly  intruded  upon  his 
majesty's  privacy.  My  doubts  were  almost  confirmed,  when  the  monster 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  abused  me  in  the  choicest  Kaffir.  He  then 
half  crawled,  half  poshed  himself  close  to  the  doorway,  and  grinned  at  me 
Hke  a  baboon,  making  threatening  gestures  as  though  he  purposed  to  hurl 
at  me  an  assagay,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  This  unexpected  reception 
surprised  me,  for  usually  the  Kaffirs  were  very  glad  to  partake  of  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  a  plentiful  supply  of  which  I  carried  for  their  express  gratification. 
So  I  slowly  withdrew  from  the  hut  As  I  retreated,  the  little  wretch 
waddled  oat  and  showed  his  misshapen  carcass,  at  the  sight  of  which  my 
old  dog  stuck  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  fled.  Some  of  the  other  men 
came  out,  and  asked  me  to  leave.  They  stated  that  the  dwarf  did  not  like 
white  men,  and  was  not  well,  1  believe  that  I  interrupted  some  incantation, 
and  so  raised  thii  creature's  ire.  I  reflected  that  if  all  Kaffir  deformity  was 
like  this,  their  custom  of  destroying  cripples  was  not  a  very  mistaken  one. 

After  repeated  visits  to  varioaa  Zulu  kraals  in  the  Natal  district  and 
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to  approve  in  the  Kaffir  character.  They  are  undoubtedly  brave  men, 
honest  to  a  rare  degree,  temperate  even  under  temptation,  and  oonteated 
wnth  their  lot  in  life.  When,  however,  their  temper  is  raised,  and  they 
once  commence  war,  they  are  bloodthirsty  to  a  degree,  men,  women,  and 
children  being  destroyed  without  mercy.  As  hunting  companions,  however, 
especially  if  we  do  not  require  from  them  too  much  self-sacrifice,  they  are 
admirable ;  and  thus  for  following  a  spoor,  stalking  an  old  bull  buffalo,  or 
hunting  out  a  wounded  buck,  the  Zulu  Kaffir  almost  realizes  Cooper's 
ideals  in  the  characters  of  Chingacgook  and  his  son  Le  Cerf  Agile.  The 
Kaffirs  are  a  very  gentlemanly  set  of  men,  there  being  much  in  their 
manner  that  seems  to  indicate  a  species  of  training.  Their  questions,  when 
you  visit  them,  are  not  by  any  means  impertinent.  When  visiting  some 
white  men  in  Africa,  all  kinds  of  curious  questions  are  put  to  you,  probably 
from  curiosity,  but  they  strike  one  as  odd.  Por  example,  a  traveller  must 
not  feel  offended  if  he  be  asked  by  a  man,  at  wTiose  house  lie  stops  for  an 
hour  to  rest,  how  old  he  is ;  whether  he  be  married ;  if  not,  why  not ;  how 
many  brothers  and  sisters  he  has;  whether  he  can  swim,  and  so  on;  and 
the  answers  to  each  of  these  queries  are  discussed,  and  probably  laughed 
at  before  your  face  by  the  fanuly  circle.  When  a  Ka^  meets  you,  he 
usually  addresses  you  with  Sarcar  honor  Inkosi  (good  morning ;  or,  I  see 
you  well,  chief).  Then  he  will  wait  for  you  to  speak  to  him,  after  which 
he  probably  will  say,  O'^lar  pelar'a  indarhar  (tell  me  the  news).  This 
news  may  be  rumours  of  wars,  news  of  ships  arriving,  any  intelligence 
connected  with  game  in  the  vicinity,  and  soon.  Perhaps  he  will  then  ask 
for  a  little  snuff;  but  if  you  inform  him  that  your  stock  of  snuff  is  finished, 
lie  usually  offers  you  his  <jwn  gourd  from  which  to  take  a  pinch.  It  is 
quite  a  sight  to  see  a  Kaffir  take  his  snuff.  He  sits  down  in  a  business- 
like manner,  and  as  though  he  really  meant  to  enjoy  himself;  takes  the 
little  stopper  out  of  his  snuff-gourd,  and  empties  a  quantity  of  snuff  on 
to  the  upper  part  of  his  thumb.  This  will  be  the  allowance  for  only  one 
nostril.  Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  then  takes  a  tremendous  sniff  at  his 
thumb,  and  thus  draws  up  half  his  allowance.  The  process  is  repeated  for 
the  other  nostril,  after  which  the  tears  usually  course  down  his  cheeks,  as 
he  placidly  sits,  the  most  enviable  of  Kafiirs. 

Until  I  tried  genuine  Kaffir  snuff,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  tobacco  taken  in  this  shape.  But  that  it  is  so  I  practically 
proved  on  one  occasion,  when  in  the  bush  ;  the  effect,  however,  lasts  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  is  principally  confined  to  a  kind  of  giddiness. 

Although  occasionally  given  to  bathe,  I  fear  that  the  Kaffirs  must  he 
set  down  as  rather  a  dirty  race,  a  morning  or  evening  wash  being  barely 
thought  of ;  but  we  may  hope  that,  as  the  Kaffirs  progress,  they  may 
develop  in  this  respect. 

After  about  eight  days'  residence  amongst  the  people  of  this  kraal,  I 
returned  to  Natal,  having  seen  a  beautiful  country,  and  discerned  many 
strange  peculiarities  besides  those  spoken  of  in  this  papgQQg[e 
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LOVE-SONGS  OF  HOEACE  AND  CATULLUS. 

While  the  writings  of  Horace  are  in  use  at  every  English  giBinmar  school 
and  university,  and  are  consequently  known  to  every  advanced  schoolboy, 
the  "  Lepidum  Novum  Libellum"  of  Catullus  is  familiar  only  to  those  who 
read  poetry  for  pure  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  odes  and  epodes  of  the 
former  have  been  translated,  dissected,  commented  upon  by  almost  every 
[English  scholar;  but  there  is  no  extant  edition  of  Catullus  with  English 
notes.  The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious.  Chief  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  Horace  loses  very  little  when  bereft  of  his  impure  passages,  while  au 
expurgated  Catullus  would  be  a  caput  mortuum. 

Yet  the  reader  of  Latin  poetry  can  scarcely  think  of  the  gifted  fireed- 
man  without  remembering  his  palncian  predecessor.  Horace's  boast  that 
he  was  the  first  to  eurich  the  Boman  literature  with  translations  from  the 
Greek  lyric  poets^ — 

"Quisibifidit 
Dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ego  primtu  iambos 
Oitendi  L&tio,  nmnerofl  animosque  secutos 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  rerba  Lyeamben,"— 

is  nullified  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  preceded  by  Catullus,  whose  works 
abound  with  Greek  paraphrases,  and  who  had  translated  verbatim  the  most 
delicious  love-song  of  Sappho.*  Moreover,  the  author  of  the  "  Epithala- 
mium"  was  equal  to  original  flights  of  a  high  description,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  his  elegant  successor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  between  these 
two  poets  a  certain  similarity,  a  certain  bond  of  taste,  which  tempts  one  to 
regard  them  aa  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  poetical  firmament.  This 
similarity  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  their  love-songs — a  species  of 
compositbn  iu  which  both  excelled,  and  which,  by  the  sweetness  of  its 
cadence  and  the  familiarity  of  its  images,  can  never  fail  to  afford  delight 
to  the  parched  literary  Arab.  For  the  tender  passion  is  radically  the  same 
in  all  ages ;  and  Eomeo  still  goes  musing  under  high  heaven,  albeit  not  in 
the  toga  of  the  Boman  Manlius,  or  the  theatrical  tights  of  the  Italian 
Montague. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Latin  love-songs,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  a  state  of  society  which  has  been  rather  amusingly  described 
by  Samuel  Butler  in  one  of  his  shorter  satires,  and  when  gallantly  was 
carried  to' an  extreme  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  modem  communities.  But 
to  describe  this  state  of  society  as  it  was,  might  be  to  trespass  over  the 
borders  of  polite  decorum.  Perhaps  the  hint  we  have  given  wiU  be 
snificient  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject.     When  we  add  that 

*  Capitally  rendered  into  English  by  Ambrose  Phillips,  in  the  lines  beginnings 
'  Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
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Lesbia,  whom  Catullus  really  and  ardently  loved,  was  a  married  woman, 
the  insight  will  be  clearer.  As  for  Horace,  we  question  very  much 
whether  he  was  not  too  much  of  an  epicurean  to  be  capable  of  a  grand 
passion.  His  verses,  at  all  events,  are  so  elaborately  finished  as  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  feelings  they  described  were  learned  at 
second  hand.  In  the  extracts  we  shall  give  from  the  love-songs  of  both 
these  poets,  we  shall  furnish  our  own  renderings,  save  in  cases  where  we 
are  familiar  with  some  first-rate  existing  translation,  and  when  we  shall 
specify  the  source  from  which  oar  translation  is  derived. 

Personally  speaking,  Catullus  possessed  all  those  qualifications  which 
are  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  a  successful  lover.  He  was  handsome, 
blessed  with  an  excellent  constitution,  and  nobly  bom.  One  can  readily 
imagine  him  to  have  been  a  delightful,  graceful  companion ;  and,  at  any 
late,  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  he  was  fond  of  good  wine  and  the 
company  of  the  fair  sex.  He  had  scarcely  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  when 
he  plunged  into  all  the  dissipation  of  Rome.  Polite  company  there,  as  in 
London  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  was  the  most  debauched 
of  all  company ;  and  gallantry  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  fashion- 
able vices.  Silo  made  money  by  catering  for  the  pleasures  of  the  dissolute 
aristocracy ;  and  Catullus  very  speedily  became  one  of  his  clients.  His 
two  villas — ^the  one  at  Sirmio,  and  the  other  at  Tibur — ^were  doubtless  the 
aeenes  of  terrible  excesses ;  and  he  speedily  had  to  resort  to  usurers  for 
the  means  of  keeping  up  his  splendid  sins.  Yet,  amid  all  the  dissolute 
influence  of  a  dissolute  age,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  which  surrounded 
him  and  to  which  he  yielded,  he  found  time  to  foster  a  passion  which 
seems  to  h&ve  been  as  genuine  as  it  was  undeserved*  and  whidi  he  has 
celebrated  in  poetry  unrivalled  for  tbe  naturalness  of  its  transitions  and 
the  fine  frenzy  of  its  amorous  appeals. 

We  are  neither  competent  nor  willing  to  enter  into  the  vexed  contro- 
rersy  relative  to  the  identity  of  Lesbia.  The  most  general  belief,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  she  was  Clodia,  sister  of  the  Clodius  killed  by  Milo, 
and  addressed  by  her  bitterest  enemy,  Cicero,  as  arnica  ottitdum.  Whoever 
she  was,  she  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  dissolute  women  of  the  time; 
but  the  extraordinary  adoration  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  Catullus 
must  either  have  been  exaggerated  or  have  arisen  from  a  voluntaiy  blind- 
ness to  her  infidelities.  Faithless  alike  to  her  husband  and  to  her  gallant, 
her  iniquities  gradually  forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  latter. 
By  alow  degrees  his  eyes  became  opened  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
idolizing  a  worthless  woman ;  yet,  even  when  he  is  fully  conscious  iji  that 
fad,  he  clings  to  her  image  with  a  passionate  tenderness  which  is  at  onoe 
undignified  and  pathetic.  He  weeps,  he  upbraids,  he  implores;  and 
throughout  he  chronicles  the  history  of  his  infatuation  in  lyrics  with  the 
music  of  the  waterfall,  and  epigrams  with  the  swiftness  of  the  sunflash. 
To  imderstand  this  infatuation  at  all,  we  must  forget  that  we  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century.    Among  the  contemporaries  of  Catullus,  it  would 
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seem  tliat  women  were  not  expected  to  be  faithful  to  the  men  they  married. 
It  was  elegant  to  choose  one  gallant,  bnt  a  lady  became  odious  when  she 
tolerated  half  a  dozen. 

The  very  first  poem  in  the  collection,  if  we  except  the  Dedication  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  introduces  Lesbia  to  the  reader.  It  is  the  famous,  and 
deservedly  famous,  address  to  the  sparrow— ^N^o^r  delicia  niea  pueUa. 
Here  we  find  the  lover  in  his  tenderest  yet  happiest  vein.  All  is  couleur 
de  rose ;  he  loves,  and  he  is  beloved.  With  rapturous  eyes  he  watches 
the  fair  divinity  as  she  toys  with  her  feathered  pet,  and  when  it  flies  into 
her  bosom  he  cannot  help  envying  its  happiness.  The  sins  of  Lesbia  are 
yet  unknown ;  she  is  pure,  perfect,  beautiful, — a  delicious  little  girl,  who 
delights  her  blooming  innocence  by  sporting  merrily  with  a  tame  bird. 
Immediately  afterwards  follows  the  inunortal  lament  on  the  sparrow's 
death,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  morcemtx  in  any  language,  and  the 
following  lines  of  which  have  always  seined  to  us  in  the  highest  vein  of 
fancy : — 

''Circomsiliens  modo  hue,  modo  illuc, 
Ad  solum  dominam  usque  pipilabat. 
Q^i  nunc  per  iter  tenebriamrni^ 
Illue,  unde  ncgant  reditu  qvamqwa'ait^* 
The  sparrcyw  does  not  fold  up  its  wings,  and  lie  down  to  die ;  it  waves  its 
Httle  wings,  leaps  firom  Lesbia's  bosom,  and  goes  flying  away  along  the 
shades.  The  eyes  of  the  loven  watch  it  as  it  wings  away  and  becomes  a 
mere  speck  in  the  distance;  and  they  turn  to  one  another,  crying, 
0  factum  nuhy  and  Lesbia's  eyes  are  red  with  weeping.  Centuries  have 
passed  ainee  the  lines  were  written,  but  the  sparrow  is  still  sailing  on 
among  the  shades  of  Orcus ;  it  is  a  speck  above  us,  and  it  will  fly  on 
eternally  to  some  bourne  that  it  is  destined  never  to  reach.  We  watch  its 
flight  with  much  the  same  feeling  as  fllled  the  heart  of  Catullus.  This  is 
a  very  poetical  view  of  the  lines ;  but  the  poetical  interpretation  of  such 
delicate  suggestions  is  the  only  true  one.  It  is  in  soft  touches  like  this 
that  Catullus  abounds — touches  not  easily  perceived  by  minds  that  have 
nothing  to  confer;  and  that  Kberal  applications  He  in  art  as  well  as  nature, 
We  uphold  on  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Tennyson.  Elegance  of 
diction,  which  is  generally  consequent  on  delicacy  of  meaning,  is  the  main 
peculiarity  of  tlie  love-songs  of  Catullus.  We  are  never  told  too  much ; 
but  we  are  ever  held  in  chain  by  the  true  Boman  art  of  scholarly  reticence. 

But  here  we  have  our  lover  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  amorous  happiness : — 

"We  live,  my  Lesbia,  and  we  love ; 

Though  hoary  heads  may  shake  reproving, 
A  farthing  for  them  I    Let  them  rail; 

What  were  our  life  without  oar  loving  f 
Days  may  break,  and  days  may  die- 
Time  wiU  fly  1 
Bays  will  die,  and  days  will  break,  dear ; 

But  you  and  I, 
When  once  wiieeR  wfll  n.T«  wdce.  de«  I  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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**  Therefore,  my  dear,  we'll  lire  and  love- 
All  hoary  wrath  is  harsh  and  yain,  dear. 
Kiss  me,  sweet,  a  thousand  times, 

Then  a  thousand  times  again,  dear  I 
Hundreds,  thousands,  kisses,  kisses — 

Such  as  this  is ! 
Then  confuse  the  sum  we  count,  dear-* 

Bevel  in  blisses, 
That  none  may  envy  the  amount,  dear  !" — Carm,  V. 

Again,  when  Lesbia  desires  to  know  the  precise  number  of  kisses  which 
would  satisfy  her  admirer,  he  passionately  replies, — 

"  JCany  as  t^e  stars  that  brightly 
Look  on  clasping  lovers  nightly  I 
So  to  kiss  you  o'er  and  o'er,  dear, 
Is  enough  for  him  and  more,  dear, 
Who  so  madly  doth  adore,  dear  I** — Carm,  VI L^  7—10. 

The  rapture  of  the  lover,  however,  is  seldom  of  long  duration.  Shortly 
aflerj^the  above  fine  frenzy  we  find  our  poet  in  the  dumps.  There  has 
been^a  quarrel,  it  seems.  Lesbia  snubs  her  admirer,  who  retaliates. 
He  will  be  a  man,  he  will  be  obdurate,  he  wiU  seek  no  more  favours,  he 
will  fly  from  the  greedy  altar  that  yet  smokes  witk  Ida  last  sacrifioe,  he 
has  been  miserable  too  long.  He  liolds  to  this  determination  for  a*  time; 
he  delights  himself  in  other  amours ;  but  one  can  tell  that  he  is  not  quite 
cured,  by  the  bitterness  of  bis  saiiie  on  several  occasiona.  He  addresses 
a  poem  to  Hypsithilla;  but  the  tone  is  not  genuine,  it  lacks  spontaneity. 
Presently  the  master  pasaion  conquers  him;  by  this  time,  too,  he  has 
probably  made  it  up  with  his  mistress.  Somebody  luis  been  drawing  • 
comparison  between  Lesbia  and  .  the  sweetheart  of  Formianus,  and 
Catullus  is  oontemptnottsly  indipiaut  :«-^ 

"Hail,  girl  with  very  little  nose, 

Nowell-tum'd  foot,  no  jet-black  eyeSi 
No  tapering  &igers,*  mouth  of  rose, 

No  tongue  to  please  us  and  surprise  I 
The  province  tells  thee  thou  art  fair, 

0  girl  whom  Formian  keeps  in  cage  I 
Thee  with  my  Lesbia  they  compare  I 

0  silly,  stupid,  seaseless  9^  !" — Oam^  XUIL 

The  next  poem  in  the  collection  which  is  specially  addressed  to  Lesbia  is 
the  translation  of  Sappho's  exquisitely  beautiful  ode.  The  last  lines  of  the 
translation  are  sadly  inferior  to  the  original. 

It  is  impossible  to  afiix  dates  to  many  of  these  poems ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  are  not  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 
In  following  the  writer's  amour  with  Lesbia,  therefore,  we  must  jump  far- 
ward  to  poem  eighty-third,  where  we  find  some  amusing  badinage  rdatire 

•  Longi$  d%giti».  ^  , 
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to  Lesbia's  husband.  A  little  further  on  is  a  poem  written  certainly  long 
after  fruitioi^  and  which  is  delightful  for  its  brevity  and  point : — 

"Xiesbia  constantly  abuses  me, 
Upbraids  me,  mocks  me,  and  aocnses  me, 
Beviles  me,  snnbs  me,  and  reproTos  me^ 
Hay  I  perish,  bat  she  lores  me  I 

"  For  JQSt  as  often  I  abuse  her, 
Upbraid  her,  mock  her,  and  accuse  her, 
Berile  her^  enab  her,  and  reproye  her — 
Yet  may  I  perish,  but  I  love  her  1 " 

The  eighty-sixth  song,  however,  draws  a  pretty  comparison  between 
Qnintia  and  Lesbia : — 

''The  many  swear  that  Qnintia*s  &lr— 

She's  straight  and  tall,  I  will  confess; 
In  detail,  few  with  her  compare ; 
Bat^  in  the  aggregate,  her  air 

Lacks  sweetness,  grace^  and  prettixisss. 

"Ko !  Lesbia,  Lesbia  for  me ; 

In  her  all  beauties  meet  combined  f 
Faultless  in  eveiy  detail,  she 
Miuglfts  in  sweet  entirety 
The  stolen  channs  of  all  her  kind  !*' — 

a  poem  which  has  been  very  nicely  imitated  by  Mooro,  in  the  "  Irish 
Melodies." 

Time  enlightens  the  most  credulous  of  lovers.  Slowly,  but  surdy,  it 
forces  itself  upon  Catullus  that  he  has  been  wasting  his  besi  years  on  an 
unworthj  strumpet.  Tery  pathetic  are  ban  appeals ;  veiy  touching  is  the 
fervour  with  which  he  di^  to  an  ivisge  <mce  esteemed  divine.  Thus 
tenderly  does  he  exclaim : — 

"  Aht  never  was  a  woman  so  beloved 
As  thou  art  loved  Ly  me,  dear; 
Ah  1  never  was  a  woman  so  beloved. 
And  ne'er  was  lover^s  faith  so  truly  proved 
As  mine  was  proved  to  thee,  dear ! 

*'By  thy  imfaith  Vm  brought  to  sach  distress^ 

So  does  my  heart  implore  thee, 
That  I  should  love  thee  less  if  free  from  guilt ; 
Hiat,  sin  thine  utmost,  do  whate'er  thou  wilt, 

I  cannot  but  adere  thee  t  ** 

And  all  this  tenderness  was  wasted  upon  a  woman  who,  if  we  identify  her 
with  Claudia,  was  very  appropriately  named  by  Cicero  Quadrantaria. 
Truly,  the  blind  god  maJces  man  bend  at  extraordinary  shrines.  We  cannot 
snppose  for  a  moment  that  the  agony  of  Catollus  was  purely  poetical; 
eveiy  line  of  his  fragments  tends  to  abolish  such  an  assumption.  Never 
were  lines  fraught  with  deeper  pathos  than  we  find  here  ^-^-^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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"Cseli,  Lesbia  nostra,  Lesbia  flla, 
lUa  Lesbia,  quam  CatoUus  nnam 
Plus  quam  se,  atque  suos  amavit  omnes  ! " — 

wliere  the  very  music  itself  seems  to  wail  monotcmously.  Utterances  such 
as  this  became  absolutely  painful  in  their  intensity.  Even  when  he  feds 
convinced  that  his  idol  is  a  mere  strumpet,  he  cannot  resign  her.  He 
despises  her,  he  cries,  but,  alas !  he  cannot  help  loving  her. 

**  EtsL  iiiip«iishu  uror, 
Multo  xut  tamen  es  viHor  et  levior  t  '* 

At  last,  Catullus  can  no  longer  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that  Leshia 
is  unworthy.  Such  a  love  as  his,  however,  must  have  endured  till  death, 
however  disguised  by  the  d^ant  ahandon  of  the  fine  gentleman;  and 
Lesbia,  wretch  as  she  was,  and  whoever  she  was,  abides  for  ever  among 
the  immortal  heroines  of  classic  song.  Indeed,  the  reader  appears  to 
catch  the  poet's  complaint ;  he  somehow  finds  it  impossible  to  think  veiy 
harshly  of  such  a  pretty  little  creature,  and  one  so  dearly  beloved  by 
such  a  sweet  singer.  The  last  passionate  cry  of  Catullus,  beginning, 
"  8i  qua  recordanti  benefacta  priora  volupt<i9**  rings  in  the  ear  with  a  deep 
music  of  solemn  agony.  We  translate  it  into  blank  verse,  with  a  slender 
hope  of  doing  some  justice  to  its  beauty : — 

**  If  ttiere  be  comficnrt  in  the  memory 
Of  past  good  deeds,— if  to  have  acted  well, 
Kor  bioken  holy  promise,  nor  profiuied 
The  name  of  the  immortal  gods  to  lure 
The  ears  of  men,  be  comfort, — ^then  for  thee, 
Catollus,  out  of  this  thy  bitter  love 
Shall  tpring  %  well  of  cafanar,  mddcr  joy. 
For  thou  hast  gentle  been  in  word  and  deed. 
Ay,  gentle,  gentle  beyond  gentleness, 
Though  thou  hast  spent  thy  choicest  years  in  vain 
On  one  unworthy.    So  lament  no  more  ! 
But  boldly  tear  from  oift  thy  breast  tSie  poor 
Illusion  throbbing  there,  in  spite  of  pride; 
Vex  not  the  gods  by  loving  baseness  stiU  ! 
Though  bitter  be  the  struggle— for  'tis  hard 
To  quite  forget  a  love  so  cherish^ — 
Yet  conquer^  conquer,  for  thy  soul*s  sake.    This 
y ictozy  thou  mnst  achieve,  or  perish  quite. 

**  0  gods,  great  gods,  if  ever  ye  have  help*d 
Weak  man  to  cast  his  blackest  aorrow  off,— 
If  pity  be  your  heavenly  attribute^— 
Strengthen  me ;  look  with  mercy  on  my  wo«  I 
If  ever  I  have  served  ye  virtuously, 
Pluck  from  my  bosom  this  infestuons  plagns 
Polluting  every  fibre,  from  my  soul 


AflUi^tingjoy!    "TiB  little  that  I  aaki 
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Tis  not  her  love  I  yna\  nor  do  I  beg 

A  look  ye  cannot  give— to  make  her  pure. 

Tis  but  oblivion  of  her  face  I  crave  ! 

I  would  be  heard  of  my  disease  accursed  ! 

And,  for  the  sake  of  pious  service  done, 

Befuse  me  not,  but  heal  me,  gentle  gods  I  ^-"Khrm.  LXXVJ. 

Yew  readers  will  question  the  beauty  of  this  appeal ;  it  possesses  all  the 
simplicity  of  perfect  truth.  The  agony  of  the  writer  is  too  deep  to  admit 
of  elaborate  conceits  or  farfetched  images.  It  is  this  simplicity,  or  natural- 
ness, which  places  Catullus  so  far  above  all  other  Eoman  writers  of  love- 
songs,  and  particularly  distinguishes  him  from  Horace.  He  seldom  strains 
after  an  effect  in  any  of  his  writings ;  in  his  poems  about  Lesbia,  never. 
They  are  as  wholesomely  real  as  flesh  and  blood ;  they  are  as  elegantly 
snnple  as  the  lyrics  of  Bums.  Their  very  impurities  were  the  natural 
language  of  the  time,  and  sprang  from  no  love  of  filth  for  its  own  sake. 
Catullus  never  revels  in  the  dirt  of  the  pigsty,  as  Juvenal  seems  to  do. 
He  was  far  too  delicately  cultured  to  admire  mud,  though  he  was  obliged 
to  fling  it  sometimes;  and  lie  was  much  too  sincere  a  lover  to  be  a 
vohmtaxy  voluptuaiy.  His  defence  of  his  coarser  passages  is,  perhaps, 
^[QestionaHe : — 

"  Nam  castum  esse  decet  piurn  poetam 
Ipsum  :  versiculos  nihil  necesae  est.** — Carm,  XVI^  5,  6. 

Bat  the  plea  has  been  a  common  one  from  time  immemorial,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  our  own  Heirick,  for  instance  (whose  obligations  to  Catullus 
and  Horace  are  very  niomeniofl),  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  **  Hesperides :" — 

'*  To  this  book's  end,  this  last  line  he'd  have  placed, — 
Jocnnd  his  Muse  was,  but  his  life  was  chaste." 

If  we  are  of  a  mind  to  treat  such  transgressions  of  propriety  with  super- 
excessive  rigour,  we  had  better  commit  the  entire  delicia  jpoetarum  Latins 
orum,  complete  or  fragmentary,  into  one  great  bonfire ;  for  the  mud  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  gold,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
atber  in  any  but  a  crucible  in  which  both  would  evaporate. 

Comparisons  are  odious  sometimes,  but  a  comparison  between  CatuQua 
and  Horace  naturally  suggests  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Catullus  was  the  more  original  genius,  and  that  Horace  was  the  more 
finished  artist.  CatuUua  is  nearly  always  vehement ;  Horace  is  invariably 
cool.  The  one  is  an  easy  epicurean  ;*  the  other  would  be  an  epicurean  if 
be  could,  but  he  is  too  tender-hearted.  Yet  these  poets  are  alike  remark- 
able for  elegance  of  poetical  diction.  In  the  case  of  Catullus,  the  elegance 
springs  from  the  simple  fervour  of  the  thought ;  in  the  case  of  Horace,  it 
is  the  result  of  elaborate  art.     Both  poets  are  delightful,  but  CatuUus 


*  That  is  to  say,  an  epicurean  according  to  that  wilfid  misinterpretation  of 
£piciini8  prevalent  among  the  Romans.  ^  r 
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flops  down  on  his  knees,  beseeches,  implores,  in  the  fine  frenzy  of  his 
passion ;  while  Horace,  when  he  does  complain,  does  so  in  quite  a  dignified 
way,  and  pastes  together  pretty  morceaux  of  Sappho  and  Alcsus,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  complaint  as  elegant  as  possible. 

Bnt  it  will  never  do  to  go  on  asking  ourselves  if  Horace  was  an  original 
poet.  We  must  adc^t  no  half-measures  of  criticism  with  a  man  whose 
works  have,  perhaps*  afforded  more  pleasure,  and  been  recurred  to  with 
more  delight,  than  all  the  other  Latin  books  put  together.  Let  us  take 
him  for  what  he  is,  without  grumbling.  Never  was  there  a  more  perfect 
artist  than  Horace,  and  never  were  readers  less  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  laborious  artist,  than  the  readers  of  Horace.  All  is  delightfully 
simple ;  the  parts  harmonize  beautifully.  It  is  only  when  we  b^gin  to 
pick  the  lines  to  pieces  that  the  skill  with  which  the  work  has  been  done 
awakens  our  astonishment. 

Mr.  Macleane,  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of  Horace  ("  Bib- 
liotheca  Classics,"  vol.  ii.),  observes  of  the  poet's  amatoiy  verses:— 
"  With  rare  exceptions,  his  compositions  of  this  dass,  however  elegant 
they  may  be,  appear  fngid  and  passionless,  bearing  the  stamp  of  imitation, 
with  unequivocal  signs  of  art,  and  none  of  nature.  The  crowd  of  mistresses 
that  have  been  gathered  for  him  out  of  his  poems  is  beyond  belief;  and  the 
laborious  folly  that  has  tried  to  classify  his  amours,  and  to  follow  chrono- 
logically the  shifting  of  his  affections,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  It 
proceeds  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  odes  which  is  foreign  to  their  true 
character.  Horace  was  neither  more  nor  less  licentious,  probably,  tban 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  though  his  biographer  charges  him  with  gross 
sensuality ;  but  however  this  may  be,  that  the  women  of  his  odes  are  in 
nearly  every  instance  fictitious  I  have  no  doubt  whatever." 

This  is  the  best  point  of  view  to  take,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most 
logically  probable,  but  because  it  is  the  fairest  to  Horace.  The  whole  tone 
of  his  love  poems  is  that  of  an  easy  looker  on,  a  philosophic  sympathizer 
with  the  amours  of  wealthy  friends.  Now  and  then  he  makes  Io?e  him- 
self; but  though  he  flows  nectar  (as  in  the  "  Ode  to  Pyrrha,"  which 
Scaliger  calls  "  aU  nectar  "),  he  evinces  very  little  of  the  milk  of  human 
passion. 

Personally  speaking,  Horace  was  a  decided  contrast  to  the  handsome 
Catullus.  He  was  not  a  healthy  man:  he  had  a  liver;  he  had  weak 
eyes ;  he  was  prematurely  gray.  He  was  short  and  fat — epicuri  degrege 
parcum,  as  he  humorously  calls  himself  in  the  epistle  to  Albius  Tibullus. 
He  was  not  over-valiant,  as  we  learn  from  his  exploit  at  Actium.  Al- 
together, he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  sort  of  person  likely  to  sue 
ceed  with  the  fair  sex ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  he  was  the  sort  of  person  to 
break  his  heart  for  any  woman.  He  was  fonder  of  good  living  thsn  the 
airy  food  of  the  lover ;  he  loved  a  brimming  cup  of  old  Massia  fully  as 
well  as  the  sweetest  kiss  of  Lydia's  lips. 

Let  us  not  fail,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  grace  and  beanlpr  of  some 
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of  his  love  poems.  One  of  the  sweetest,  perhaps,  is  the  little  song  addressed 
to  Chloe,  and  thus  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Conington : — 

"  Ton  fly  me,  Ghloe,  as  o*er  trackless  hills 

A  young  fawn  mns  her  timorous  dam  to  find, 
Whom  empty  terror  thrills 
Of  woods  and  wMspering  wind. 
Whether  'tis  spring's  first  shiyer,  Mntly  heard 
Through  the  light  leaves,  or  lizard  in  the  brake, 
The  rustling  thorns  have  stlrr'd, 
Her  heart,  her  knees,  they  quake. 
Tet  I,  who  chase  jou,  no  grim  lion  am. 
No  tiger  fell  to  crush  you  in  my  gripe  ; 
Come,  learn  to  leave  your  dam 
For  lover's  kisses  ripe  !"  *^Oairm.  XXJIL^  Lib.  i. 

The  expression  "  spring's  first  shiver  "  capitally  conveys  the  force  of  the 
original ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Conington  sacrifices  viridea,  green,  in 
its  connection  with  lacerta,  lizards.  The  tenth  line  is  an  improvement  on 
the  ninth  line  of  the  Latin,  where  ti^ria  is  made  feminine  by  aspera,  a  very 
obvious  shift  to  complete  the  measure.  Mr.  Conington  judiciously  reads 
*'  tiger  "  instead  of  "  tigress,"  and  thereby  corrects  Horace  in  one  of  the 
many  passages  which  betoken  laziness. 

A  word  here  on  this  new  attempt,  as  Mr.  Conington  himself  calls  it, 
to  *'  translate  the  untranslatable."  Of  the  author's  qualities  as  a  scholar 
there  can  be  no  question ;  his  edition  of  Virgil  alone,  so  far  as  it  has  gone 
("  Bibliotheca  Classica  "),  would  place  him  very  high  in  the  ranks  of  learned 
commentators.  Of  his  qualities  as  a  translator  we  had  favourable  evidence 
years  ago.  He  has,  however,  surpassed  himself  in  the  present  undertaking. 
His  translation  of  the  odes  seems  to  us  very  much  the  best  extant,  not 
even  excepting  the  more  flowery  one  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin.  It  is  very 
faithful  to  the  original,  in  general  force  as  well  as  in  point  of  detail,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  readable.  We  are  struck,  however,  by  the  fact  that  familiar 
lines  of  English  poetry  frequently  run  into  Mr.  Conington's  head,  and 
force  themselves  into  his  translations.  We  will  give  three  instances.  In  the 
first  ode,  the  line  "  Who  breaks  the  too,  too  solid  day  unblamed  "  ("  Nee 
partem  eoUdo  demere  de  die  ipemit")  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  Bhak- 
spere's  "  0  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt  I"  Here,  however,  the 
resemblance  is  intentional.  "  The  rain,  it  rains  not  eveiy  day,  on  the 
soaked  meads  " — ^Mr.  Conington's  rendering  of  "  Non  semper  imbres  nubihui 
hUpidos  manant  in  agro**  (Carm.  IX.,  Lib.  ii.) — ^reminds  one  forcibly,  up  to 
the  word  "  day,"  of  the  burthen  of  an  old  familiar  song.  And  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  ode  of  Book  Third,  the  IJne  "  For  ladies'  love  I  late  was  fit "  is 


•  <<The  Odes  and  Garmen  Sseculare'of  Horace,"  translated  into  English  verse 
by  John  Ck>nington,  M.A,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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aiiigularly  like  the  line  of  Dxjden,  **  Old  as  I  am,  far  ladies'  Io?e  imfit." 
It  is,  moreover,  a  rather  weak  lepsoduetioii  of  the  original, — 

*'  Vizi  paeUis  nnper  idoneos 
St  militaTi  non  siBe  gloria  1" 

As  this  poem,  though  in  a  veiy  diffeient  strain,  is  addressed  to  the  same 
Chloe  alluded  to  above,  we  subjoin  it : — 

"  For  ladies'  love  I  late  was  fit^ 

And  good  success  my  warfare  bleas'd ; 
Bat  now  my  arms,  my  lyre  I  quit. 

And  hang  them  up  to  rust  or  rest. 
Here,  where  ariaing  firam  the  sea 

Stands  Venus,  lay  the  load  at  last. 
Links,  crowbars,  and  artillery, 

For  threatening  doors  that  dared  be  last. 
0  goddess )  Cyprus  owns  thy  sway. 

And  Memphis,  far  from  lliracian  snow : 
Baise  hi^  thy  lash,  and  deal,  I  pray, 

That  haogkty  CUoe  but  one  blow  !" 

E.  W.  B. 
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CHAPTEB  XLVI. 

CLIMAX. 

About  the  second  day  of  Mr.  Beluingbriglit's  benevolent  watcbfiilneas  by 
the  sick  bed  of  Camille  Le  TeHier,  when  favourable  symptoms  had  begun 
to  manifest  themselves  in  the  patient,  and  all  the  worst  was  known  as  to 
the  occasion  of  his  disorder,  Lord  Glengariff  presented  himself,  as  was 
also  usual  with  him,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  the  apartment  of  the 
sufferer. 

The  young  Earl's  kindness  and  sympathy  in  his  great  misfortune  had 
been  Mr.  Behringbright's  almost  only  oonsolation  and  support.  Not 
ignorant  of  heart-woes,  he  had  learned  to  c<»nfort  them ;  and,  indeed,  the 
young  man  bad  suggested  a  very  natural  reason  for  rejoicing  rather  than 
grieving  over  the  calamity  that  had  occurred,  since  it  had  happened  in  time 
to  prevent  the  betrayed  lover  of  Madeleine  Graham  from  falling  com* 
pletdy  into  the  deepest  pitfall  ever  laid  for  his  unlucky  steps  in  love 
affairs.  That  was  surely  an  advantage  Mr.  Behringbright  could  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  and  it  had  not  a  little  comforted  and  strengthened 
him  in  his  misfortune;  but  the  perusal  of  Madeleine's  letters  to  her 
Camille,  so  different  in  style  from  those  she  addressed  to  her  husband 
elect, — ^it  was  that  most  materially  contributed  to  his  disenchantment. 

Mr.  Behringbright's  own  mind  was  now,  in  fact,  at  sufficient  freedom 
to  notice  the  deepened  shade  of  mehmdioly  that  overspread  the  young 
Earl's  visage ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to  bring  good  news.  He  had  received  a 
telegram  from  hisfmother  announcing  that  she  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
find  Emily  still  in)Belfast,  but  on  the  very  point  of  quitting  that  city  and 
the  house  of  Sir  Orange  Graham  together,  in  consequence  of  a  strangely 
peremptory  dismissal  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of  it,  who  had  ordered  her 
off  at  an  hour's  notice,  without  any  imaginable  reason  that  she  could 
discover.  And  this,  although  only  a  couple  of  days  remained  until  she 
was  to  leave  for  England,  by  her.  own  wish  and  stipulation,  after  Olympe 
Lori6t's  revelation  of  the  scandals  concerning  her,  started  by  Madeleine 
Graham,  in  reUtion  to  Camille  Le  Tellier. 

Slight  scandals  these,  however,  compared  with  those  it  then  became 
Lady  Glengariff 's  painful  duty  to  reveal  to  Emily  Maughan  I  Scandals 
the  Countess  now  declared  which  every  visible  circumstance  and  proba- 
bility, every  imaginable  sign  and  proof  of  innocence  on  the  part  of  the 
slandered  girl,  overwhebned  with  rotation.  Nay,  that  Lady  Graham  her- 
self declared,  even  when  she  was  given  to  understand  who  had  made  the 
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injurious  statement,  were  so  utterly  false  and  unfounded,  that  she  thought 
her  daughter  must  have  been  beside  herself  to  make  the  charge.  Bat  to 
complete  the  refutation,  on  hearing  with  what  she  was  traduced,  far  from 
showing  reluctance  to  face  her  accuser,  Emily  Maughan  had  insisted  at 
once  on  proceeding  to  Killamey,  and,  face  to  face  with  her  there,  refuting 
the  infamous  and  wholly  unfounded  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
her.  The  Countess  intimated  she  had  willingly  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  telegram  concluded  by  stating  that  their  arrival  might  be  expected 
that  same  evening,  at  the  utmost  speed  of  express  train  and  post. 

Somewhat  to  Mr.  Behringbiight's  surprise,  Lord  Glenganff  annoonoed 
this  intelligence  without  any  sign  of  the  satisfaction  the  former  thought  he 
would  have  experienced  in  thus  obtaining  what  had  been  his  anxious 
desire.  His  manner  was,  indeed,  sombre  and  preoccupied,  and  what  he 
said  after  he  had  made  the  statement,  aJanaed  Mr.  Behringbrighfe  with  the 
notion  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  heard  and  witnessed  to  disprove  Mad^ 
leine  Graham's  varied  calumnies,  he  seoned  still  haunted  witti  the  notion 
that  hid  conduct  towards  her  admitted  of  a  doubtfitl  interpietation. 

"  I  have  to  ask  of  you  a  great  &vo]ir,  dear  Mr.  Bekriagbidght,"  &e 
young  Earl  said;  ^  it  is  that  yon  will  allow  me  to  pensevere  in  myoiiginai 
plan — deception,  if  you  liibe  to  call  it  so^^-and  that  Emily  Maughan  say 
ai^^pose  she  is  replying  to  the  questioasll  would  still  address  to  her,  as  to  a 
man  upon  his  possible  death-bed,  who  caa  make  no  use  that  might  he 
displeasing  to  h^  of  the  fullest  admiflBion  of  the  jGscts  of  the  case.  Mj 
mother  and  Emily  are  of  ooujse  entinly  ignorant  of  the  turn  events  have 
taken;  of  the  disclosures  that  have  been  iiu^e.  They  will  arrive  at 
Gkagariff,  and  remain  so  for  a  short  time.  I  shall  return  to  my  ceudi, 
and  expect  your  co-operation  in  enablbg  me  to  ascertain  the  real  state  oC 
Emily's  feelings  towards  me ;  all  we  have  heard  may  be  calumny  and 
delusion,  for  my  mother  adds  to  her  telegram,  that  ev^  her  letter  inv^ing 
Emily's  return  has  been  tampered  with  most  iiwidiouBly." 

Mr.  Behringbright  coloured  a^<!ain,  aa  he  had  on  two  former  remaikaUe 
occasions  when  this  delicate  subject  had  been  in  debate ;  and  feding  that 
he  did  so,  rendered  him  still  m<»e  unwiUiag  to  seem  unwilling.  He  en- 
deavoured to  express  hesitation  on  anolihef  score  than  the  real  one. 

"  Why  would  you  prolong  your  mother's  anxiety,  and  exfwee  Emily  to 
an  afflicting  scene?  It  is  impossible^  after  all  we  have  known  an4 
ascertained,  that  a  breath  of  su^ieion  oaa  liuger  on  Emily's  name  or  oo&> 
duct,"  he  said,  deprecatingly. 

"  My  mother  is  aware  that  my  woist  ailment  was  the  fever  of  suspicion 
and  doubt  that  preyed  upon  me  regarding  Miss  Maughan ;  or  deem  you 
she  would  have  left  me  to  die  atone?"  veplied  Lord  GleD^^«riff»  sadly 
enough,  and  with  a  fcHrmality  and  unusualness  in  styling  £miijf  Mm 
Uaughan  that  struck  his  intedocutor.  "  But  as  regards  Emily's  oandnct^ 
I  never  leally  believed  in  a  single  word  that  was  uttered  against  her.  I 
tried,  but  I  could  not.    If  she  had  simply  stated  to  me,  with  that  holy 
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womam-look  of  hers,  tlmt  it  was  all  false,  and  would  hai?e  married  me,  I 
would  have  matried  her  with  a  perfect  assuiaaee  that  I  had  given  my 
honour  into  the  keeping  of  the  truest  and  purost  of  women.  The  point  I 
would  ascertain  related  not  to  these  matters ;  but  as  the  whole  chance  of 
my  righting  myself  in  existence  lies  in  being  satisfied  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness, or  possibilities  for  hope,  of  my  affection  towards  Emily,  give  me  thk 
only  chance  in  the  way  I  desire." 

Thus  pressed,  Mr.  Behringbright,  though  he  felt  all  the  embarrassment 
of  the  position,  both  for  Emily  and  himself,  finally  acquieseed  in  the  plan. 
Perhaps  he  had  some  vague  under-yeaming  of  cariosity  to  ascertain  whether 
the  notion,  which  he  had  still  never  clearly  suffered  himself  to  analyse  in 
his  own  most  secret  thoughts,  was  well  founded.  Perhaps  it  gave  him  a 
kind  of  secret  bitter  enjoyment  to  consider  that  he  was  about  to  witness 
one  more  proof  of  the  heartlessness  and  instability  of  female  natuxe. 
Emily  would  take  to  her  noble  suitor,  no  doubt,  when  once  she  could  really 
be  brought  to  believe  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  proffers,  and  that  all  other 
obstacles  were  removed,  saving  such  a  foolish  barrier  as  a  preference 
for  another.  Yet,  again,  could  it  be  possible  that  she  preferred  another? 
— such  another  as  she  whom  a  detestable,  assassin-souled  coquette  had, 

for  his  money — ^and  for  his  money  <mly ^But  there  Mr.  Behringbright 

halted  in  his  reflections,  and  blushed  at  his  own  conceit  to  faney  that  in 
reality  Emily  Maughan  could  ever  have  given  him  reason  for  the  suspicion. 
She  never  had,  he  would  have  it  to  himself  now.  She  had  got  into  a 
habit  of  blushing  and  looking  foolish  when  she  spoke  to  him  before  he 
procured  her  the  Gkngariff  situation  in  Ireland,  no  doubt.  But  what  of 
that  ?  He  daxed  say,  now  he  recollected,  he  looked  silly  enough  himself 
on  those  oecasions.  And  if  he  had  been  the  object  of  a  simple,  childish 
Uking  in  those  d&ys,  by  so  much  the  more  would  Emily's  certain  accept- 
ance of  Lord  Glengariff's  renewed  offers  go  to  prove  the  inherent  fickleness 
and  subjection  to  worldly  and  mercenary  impulses  of  the  modern  female 
heart. 

So  reasoned  Mr.  Behringbright.  Whether  he  reasoned  well  or  not 
speedily  came  on  to  the  proof.  But  I  think  people  who  have  attained 
oonvicticm  on  any  point  are  seldom  so  shaky  and  irresolute  when  it  is 
put  to  the  strain  as  was  this  gentleman  when  he  was  summoned  by  Lord 
Glengariff  to  fulfil  his  part  in  testing  the  theory,  beside  his  couch  of  sup- 
posed grievous  and  dangerous  hurt,  in  Glengariff  Castle.  Word  was 
brought  that  the  Countess  and  Miss  Maughan  were  expected  by  the  next 
train,  which  was  nigh  due ;  and  to  avoid  the  shadow  of  any  private  or 
aside  interference  with  the  device,  Mr.  Behringbright  Mt  bound  to  leanre 
his  other  strangely  constituted  patient,  and  cross  to  the  Castle. 

He  found  Lord  Gl^gariff  stretched  in  bed,  in  a  darkened  room,  with 
all  the  i^pearance  of  an  invalid,  though  he  was  dressed  under  his  night- 
gown, and  with  a  face  so  pallid  and  agitated,  that  it  had  needed  little  aid 
of  art  to  give  the  notion  of  a  person  dangerously  excited,  and  exhausted 
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too.  But  that  it  had  received  with  the  help  of  powder  and  some  lines  of 
blue  chalk,  and  his  lordship  had  even  added  the  somewhat  unnecessary 
and  ghastly  adornment  of  a  few  splashes  of  red  ochre  over  the  breast  front, 
where  he  had,  in  reality,  been  rather  fiercely  gored  by  the  dying  stag. 
The  illusion  was  completed  by  an  array  of  surgical  straps  and  bandages 
and  medicine  bottles,  and  the  presence  of  Dr.  Bucktrout,  who  had  also 
been  required  to  attend,  and,  in  his  niece's  interests  possibly,  did  as  be 
was  requested  in  everything,  very  humbly  and  submissively.  Nothing 
more  was  required  to  complete  the  mise  en  scene  when  Mr.  Behringhright 
was  seated  by  the  bedside  as  commiserating  friend,  looking  and  fedmg 
also  extremely  alarmed  and  uncomfortable.  Money  is  a  valuable  com- 
modity ;  but  I  believe  the  millionaire  would  not  have  begrudged  several 
thousand  pounds  to  have  been  released  from  the  uncomfortable  necessit}- 
of  this  climax  to  the  discomforts  of  his  visit  to  Glengariff  Castle. 

Luckily,  the  Killamey  train  was  particularly  punctual  that  day,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour  they  were  expected,  the  Countess  and  her 
charge  drove  up  to  the  gates  of  the  Castle.  Neither  did  they  make  any 
unnecessary  delay  when  once  they  had  arrived.  Lord  Glengariff  had 
hardly  time  to  start  up  in  his  bed  and  sink  back  again  on  the  pillows- 
Mr.  Behringhright  to  shuffle  half  a  dozen  times  on  his  chair — ere  the  bed- 
chamber door  opened,  and  Mr.  MoUoy — ^himself  in  eoatume  de  ffoyagt-- 
entered  to  announce,  "  My  lady  and  Miss  Maughan,  my  lord  and  your 
honour  1 "  and  the  two  fellow-travellers  appeared,  in  the  dress  they  had 
worn  on  the  journey,  arn\  in  arm.  Or  rather.  Lady  Glengariff — ^who  was 
greatly  agitated — supported  herself  on  her  young  companion ;  who,  on  the 
contrary,  came  with  a  firm,  resolved,  perfectly  self-possessed  step.  Emily 
looked  pale,  nevertheless — so  pale,  as  to  be  absolutely  colourless  in  her 
quiet  brown  straw  bonnet  and  black  stuff  burnous.  You  would  have  said, 
Charlotte  Corday  going  to  execution — she  looked  so  young,  so  fair,  so 
marbled  into  a  fixity  of  resolution  by  a  deep-seated,  internal  conviction  of 
the  rightfulness  of  what  she  had  done,  or  was  to  do — so  equal  to  what 
extremes  of  suffering  and  calamity  might  yet  be  in  the  power  of  fate  to 
inflict. 

Lord  Glengariff  read  his  doom  in  Emily's  first  glance, — a  ghmoe  full 
of  compassion,  earnest  sympathy,  affectionate  inquiry :  but  not  all  the 
sum  of  these  is  love  I  Mr.  Behringbright  could  not  but  look  at  her  with 
a  kind  of  wonder  in  the  fascination  that  drew  his  eyes  towards  her. 
Emily  scarcely  seemed  to  him  the  same  person ;  so  transfigured  was  the 
once  soft,  yielding,  timorously  shrinking  and  sensitive  girl,  by  the  high 
thoughts  and  determination  that  had  changed  her  in  a  few  weeks  into  an 
heroically  determined  though  half  heart-broken  woman ! 

I  believe  she  saw  him  before  she  saw  Lord  Glengariff,  though  her 
glance  seemed  first  to  fall  upon  the  latter.  A  kind  of  shock  and  qoirer 
passed  over  her  face ;  then  all  was  calm  and  resolute  as  before. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Emilv  was  entirely  ignorant 
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of  the  discovery  that  had  re-established  her  own  parity  and  innocence  in 
the  fullest  light,  and  had  revealed  the  perfidy  and  vileness  in  all  other 
respects  of  Madeleine  Graham.  It  was  destined  to  form  the  subject  of 
many  future  hinted  revelations  of  the  public  pre^s,  but  had  not  yet  passed 
local  bounds.  She  had  reason  to  consider  herself  as  presented  at  a  tribunal 
for  judgment,  already  convinced  of  her  guilt.  Her  first  words  expressed 
'  this  belief,  when  Lord  Glengariff,  having  faintly  received  his  mother's 
fond  caress,  requested  that  he  might  be  raised  in  his  bed,  and  that  Miss 
Maughan  would  shake  hands  with  him,  to  show  she  bore  him  no  ill-will 
for  having  brought  her  from  such  a  distance  to  so  uncomfortable  a  scene. 
"  Though,"  he  added,  purposely,  "  I  am  greatly  better  to-day — ^have  been 
better  ever  since  my  mother  complied  with  my  earnest  wishes  in  requesting 
your  presence.  Miss  Maughan ;  and  Dr.  Bucktrout  is  now  quite  assured  I 
shall  recover  to  all  my  former  health  and  strength." 

"  Quite  certain,"*  echoed  Dr.  Bucktrout. 

'*  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  so,  Lord  Glengariff,"  said  Emily, 
very  gently,  but  with  no  tremble  of  emotion  in  her  tones — some  greater 
feetikig  had  swallowed  up  all  the  rest ;  "  but  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
the  atrocious  calumnies  against  me  are  such,  pardon  me  if  I  refuse  on  my 
own  part  to  subject  you  to  what  you,  or  any  other  honourable  man,  ought 
to  deem  a  degradation." 

Mr.  Behringbright  thereupon — ^tohis  own  surprise — took  up  the  proper 
utterance.  They  had  exchanged  no  other  greeting  as  yet  but  that  silent 
shock  of  feeling.  "There  is  no  occasion,  Miss  Mauglian,"  he  said,  "to 
enter  into  miserable  explanations  of  the  kind.  The  person  associated  with 
you  in  the  detestable  misrepresentation — Camille  Le  Tellier  himself — 
has  completely  exonerated  you  of  the  remotest  touch  of  suspicion,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  no  authority  whatever  for  his  presumptuous  proposals 
and  bargainings  respecting  you." 

Emily  looked  a  little  suiprised,  but  also  deeply  gratified.  "  I  am 
spared,  then,"  she  murmured,  with  that  intensest  sign  of  emotion,  a  white 
Jluah,  overspreading  her  fair  countenance,  "  the  necessity  of  a  most  painful 
and  degrading  denial  of  the  whole  infamous  imputation.  To  no  one  who 
could  have  required  more  of  me  would  I  ever  have  opened  my  lips  in 
refutation." 

"  And  this  is  the  girl,"  thought  Mr.  Behringbright,  "  whom  I  have 
found  so  tearful  and  timorous  in — ^in  other  things  I" 

"  Mr.  Behringbright  has  spoken  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.  You 
shall  hear  the  particulars  at  more  length  afterwards. — ^You,  mother,  also," 
resumed  Lord  Glengariff,  anxiously  cutting  the  former  short  in  a  kind  of 
apology  he  began  to  utter,  "  let  me  proceed  now,  while  I  have  strength 
to  inquire,  with  some  questions  I  must  ask  and  have  answered,  still 
dearest  Emily  Maughan  I  or  die  of  weariness  and  suspense.  And  first  of 
all — answer  me  truly,  on  your  living  soul,  to  this  I  (heed  not  the  presence 
of  him  of  whom  I  make  the  demand,  or  of  any  inw>ofc;|eJb^@^^^Ic 
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myself  your  champion  to  the  death,  aifd  you  hear  that  I  shall  soon  he  in 
a  condition  to  '  brook  mine  armour '  in  the  cause>  as  they  say  in  the 
romances) — ^has  Mr.  Behringbright  himself  behaved  to  you  always  as  a  true 
and  honourable  man,  or  has  he,  at  some  period,  made  promises  to  yoa 
which  he  has  not  fulfilled  ?" 

"  Lord  Glengariff — **  began  the  personage  so  spoken  of,  vehemently, 
but  his  lordship  interrupted  him, — 

"  Peace !  peace  I  Have  you  not  promised  me  I  should  know  the  troth 
from  her  own  lips  ? — and  firom  them  alone  will  I  accept  an  orade !"  And 
he  turned  to  Emily  with  an  implicitness  in  the  noble  yoathful  eaadoor  of 
his  looks  that  more  than  the  words  declared  he  expected  one. 

And  such  he  received  in  reply,  and  probably  in  more  senses  iiian  upon 
the  question  he  propounded. 

"  Mr:  Behringbright  never  made  me  any  promise  whatever,  of  any 
sorfc,"  said  Emily,  in  a  low,  but  perfectly  distinct,  and-— so  to  speak— 
adamant-convictioned  tone,  "  because  his  goodness  always  anticipated  any 
possible  demand  I  could  have  made  upon  it ;  and  if  he  has  ever  not 
behaved  to  me  and  mine  as  an  '  honourable  man,'  it  was  when  he  became 
an  angel  of  beneficence  and  generosity.'* 

Lord  Glengariff  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment; 
while  his  mother,  who  had  moved  round  to  his  side,  gently- pressed  his 
forehead  with  her  hand — ^her  favourite  soothing  action  to  herself.  And 
though  it  was  an  action  that  often  made  him  impatient,  it  seemed  to  com- 
fort him  now. 

"  Thanks,  dear  mother,"  he  said.  *'  No  man  has  lost  everything  who 
has  so  kind  and  loving  a  mother  left  I  But  I  must  proceed  I  Tell  me 
then,  dear  Emily,  do  you  really  love  another — ^prefer  another — ^to  all  I  have 
offered  you — all  I  still  could  dffer  ?  Myself — ^my  title — my  possessionfr— 
my  never-failing  love  ?" 

Emily  only  faltered  for  an  instant ;  antd  then  B^Hed,  while  a  bnnung 
blush  suffused  the  countenance  so  pale  but  a  VMsmoaA  before,  ''  I  do— I 
must  ever.  Lord  Glengariff !  I  grieve  to  be  ibreed  to  asy  it,  but  fnm.  tbe 
first  instant  that  my  heart  opened  «t  all  to  inpressiMis  of  the  land,  I  have 
preferred  another,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all  m«iiki&d — to  my  own  self 
infinitely  !  and  so  must  continue  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  existenotw  fiat 
be  comforted,"  she  continued,  with  a  grsteful  emotion,  and  anxiety  to 
allay  the  pain  she  infiicted,  hurrying  her  oh  in  ker  expfesflioiLS  mudi  beyond 
her  intentions.  "  It  is  also  the  truth,  as  I  informed  ytm,  that  the  person 
who  is  the  unalterdbie  ol^ect  of  the  master  feeling  of  ray  csdatenee,  does 
not  return  my  affection, — ^is  even  ignorant  of  it, — is  betoothed  to  anetfaer ! 
And  though  that  other  is  the  wickedest  of  wosien,  I  hsve  no  mams  of 
proving  her  so,  and  he  adores  ber ;  and  henceforth  I  am  siknt  for  ever  on 
the  subject." 

There  was  a  brief  silence  after  this  overflow,  and  wiien  the  Bad  of 
Olengariff  spoke  a^^  it  was  in  aeoentB  as  weak  and  tnanlcoLS  as  a 
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cluld's,  but  instmct  with  the  heroic  generosity  and  fortitude  of  the  numliest 
resolre. 

**  You  hear,  Mr.  B^ringbngfat !  Happiest  of  men,  were  yon  bat 
aware  of  your  happiness !  The  vfle  obstede  that  existed  between  yon  is 
vemoved  by  her  own  atrodiy  of  ill-^Loing  to  obtain  all  that  which  Emily 
Manghsn  despises  and  casts  to  lihe  wind  for  your  sake  !  Yes,  for  ^oor 
sake !  It  is  in  vain  to  stand  any  longer  on  a  weak  punctiiio.  Eatilir 
hetBsM  will  not  disallow  Aat  it  is  yott  whom  she  prefbrs  to  all  mankiad*'— 
to  youth — to  rank — to  a  yet  more  distinguished  social  position  than  your 
osm !  Heaven  bestows  on  your  good  and  chantalble  and  afEectionate 
nature  tkis  priceless  esnsolation  and  reoompense  1  Take  it-'-^nd  at  laet 
ungrudgingly — ^from  my  hand." 

And  Lord  Glengsaaff,  witih  a  gestuse  that  Emily  could  not  antkdpate 
or  attempt  to  withdraw  £rom  in  time,  took  her  hand,  pressed  it  for  a  mfxniniit 
to  his  lips,  and  pkoed  it  in  that  of  Mr.  Beluenigbright.  And  tiie  latter 
reoeiyed  it,  not  coldly  and  lifelessly  resigned,  but  ohitchiiig  it  to  his.  heart 
in  a  passion  of  tenderness  and  gratitude,  to  which  words  could  do  no  jus- 
tice ;  but  which  he  endeavoured  to  express  as  follows : — 

"  You  have  restored  my  belief  in  the  angelic  purity  and  superiority  to 
every  mercenary  feeling  in  your  sex,  dearest  Emily.  And  it  is  to  you  alone  I 
can  look  henceforth  for  consolation  after  the  baseness  and  treachery  of 
Madeleme  Grahaa^  who  had  as  aigh  made  ne.her  victim  as  she  had  made 
yoa.  I  have  discarded  her  for  ever  finom  my  heart  and  presence,  and  them 
is  no  one  left  in  the  world  whom  I  would  laake  my  wife  but  you,  if 
your  hand  can  folkw  where  you  confess  your  heart  has  been  devoted  so 
bngr 

''You  speak  te  me  dr8ams--enigmtt8.  I  am  sorely  asleep,  aad 
imagine  all  this  1  But  were  it  possible  to  be — could  all  be  true — do  not 
imagine,  Mr.  Behringbright,  that  I  would  accept — on  a  momentary 
ini^pulse  of  anger  or  disappointment — what  your  calm  refections— ^ — ^Mis* 
take  me  not  so  fer !  I  do  not  appear  here  as  the  accuser  of  Madeleine 
Graham,  but  as  my  own  defender  from  a  gross  imputation.  But  her 
diarge  against  me  may  have  been  merely  the  result  of  a  pergonal  pique 
against  me — ^not  of  her  own  criminality.  I  am  aware  of  nothing  but  a 
pardonable  imprudence  in  her  relations  with  Monsieur  Gamille  Le  Tellier, 
and—" 

"Pardonable  imprudence,"  exclaimed  Lord  Glengaiiif,  ''when  she 
dared  to  accuse  you  of  the  dishonour  she  had  herself  ineurred  with  him-«> 
when  she  directed  her  paramour  to  pour  his  vile  effusions  to  her  in  your 
name,  to  secure  herself,  at  any  sactiiice  of  you,  firom  the  danger  of  detec- 
tion !" 

"  When  she  must  have  opened  my  letter  inviting  your  return,  and 
inserted  a  forged  postscript  forbidding  it.  By  what  devil's  art  I  know  noil 
but  certain  I  am  I  never  penned  it,"  exclaimied  Lady  Glengwiff. 

"My  niece  writes  several  hands,"  said  Dr.  Buoktrout,  unable  to  sesiat 
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the  naiuial  impulse  of  a  man  who  had  all  his  life  nm  widi  the  hounds, 
to  have  a  share  in  at  the  death  now ;  '*  and  you  remember,  Mr.  Behiing- 
bright,  the  letter  ikai  American  presented  to  you,  when  he  aflfected  so 
cnrioudy  to  stand  up  for  my  poor  gnrl's  innocence  I" 

"  I  do;  it  is  here,"  said  Mr.  fiehringbright,  producing  one  from  his 
pocket,  and  flinging  it  on  the  bed.  Lady  Glengariff  snatched  it  up,  and 
exclaimed,  with  ahnost  a  wild  laugh,  **  Good  heavens  1  my  very  hand- 
writing. So  identical,  that  I  could  scareely  refuse  to  bdiere  I  had  written 
it,  but  for  the  contents." 

"And  all  these  'pardonable  imprudences,'  dear,  generous  child,  have 
been  crowned  by  an  attempt  to  murider  the  man  she  really  infinitely  pie- 
fened  to  me  all  along,"  conduded  Mr.  Behringbright. 

"  Powers  divine  1  what  can  be  sufficient  punishment  for  such  atrocity?" 
exclaimed  the  Countess. 

''I  have  determined  on  the  punishment.  It  wiUJ^be  the  greatest 
mortal  justice  can  inflict,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

AKTI-CLnCAX  AKD  CONCLUSIOK. 

It  was  as  the  agents  of  this  decreed  retribution  that  Lord  Glengariff  and 
Dr.  Bucktrout,  after  some  subsequent  interval,  invited  Miss  Graham's 
accompaniment  to  the  **  Bed  Hening  "  tavern ;  a  solicitation  winch,  being 
backed  by  such  cogent  arguments  as  to  the  hopelessness  and  peril  of  any 
species  of  resistance  amply  placed  at  the  ambassadors'  disposal,  that 
young  lady  did  not  think  proper  to  refuse  compliance  withaL 

She  was  still  dressed  as  becomingly  and  ooquettishly  as  ever;  her 
gloves  were  drawn  on  as  carefully  that  not  a  wrinkle  should  be  seen  in 
the  leather ;  the  riband  bows  of  htx  bonnet  were  as  faultlessly  opened  out. 
She  looked  a  little  paler  and  thinner  certainly  for  a  fcainight's  sleep- 
lessness and  constant  parading  in  public  places,  where  everybody  seemed 
unaccountably  to  shun  her.  Paler  in  spite  of— H>r  perhi^  the  more  in 
consequence  of — the  contrast  of  the  liberal  rouging  with  whidi  she  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  attempt  disguising  the  natural  operation  of  the 
despondent  passions  on  the  human  organization.  But  the  French — 
whose  apt  pupil  Madeleine  was  in  other  matters — ^rouge  even  tbeir 
ooipses ;  they  like  so  much  to  see  eveiything  eotime  U  faut.  On  the 
whole,  I  pronounce  she  looked  very  well :  hardy,  blooming,  undaunted. 
The  colour  of  her  gloves  was  light  blue:  not  as  I  have  seen  it  stated, 
where  they  ought  to  have  known  better,  row  d*amour  pink. 

Camille  was  reclining,  with  no  mistake  whatever  about  ku  paleness, 
in  an  arm-chair,  arrayed  in  a  handsome  yellow  Chinese  morning  gown, 
and  looking  almost  as  shrivelled,  white,  and  bald,  as  an  almond  in  course 
of  peeling  for  dessert,  just  out  of  the  hot  water.    His  e]se»  were  sunk  h^ 
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into  his  skull,  and  surroanded  bj  purple  aureolas,  like  those  of  a  ghost, 
according  to  the  most  authentic  reports — ^not  absurd,  scientific,  odourless 
lealisations.  There  really  was  no  occasion  for  Madeleine's  dvility,  who, 
the  moment  she  entered  the  apartment,  went  up  to  him,  and  kindly 
inquired  how  he  was— extending  her  neat  Parisian  gbte  on  the  right 
hand,  at  the  same  moment.  He  looked  so  very  ill  I — ^And  so  he  seemed  to 
think,  for  he  said—allowing  her  to  take  his  hand,  probably  on  a  pre- 
arranged programme  of  the  entertainments, — "  Begard  me  1 — ^Alas  1 1  may 
say  now  indeed  with  the  great  Malbrook,  after  so  much  glory  and  vsni^ 
of  success,  '  Tkii  was  a  man/*" 

"  Oh,  you  will  be  sure  and  get  quite  well  again  soon,  dear  Grfmllel 
Tour  hur  will  grow  again — ^there  are  plenty  of  things  they  advertise  1 — 
But  you  really  should  take  more  care  of  your  health;  you  faiow  how  sub- 
ject you  are  to  these  dreadful  bilious  attacks.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
that  coffee  that  upset  you  at  last,  at  our  little  party;  for  it  made  me  ill, 
too;  else  I  should  have  come  and  seen  you  long  before  now,"  she  said, 
rather  hurriedly. 

*'  You  are  very  good,  Madeleine — ^I  think  it  woi  the  coffee,"  said 
CamiUe,  very  drily;  adding  significantly,  ''I  shall  give  up  coffee  decidedly 
after  we  are  married T^ 

"  It  is,  then,  to  be  at  last— after  the  cruel  divisions  and  struggles  we 
hove  eodiared^-this  marziage  of  ours?"  said  Madeleine,  in  sweet  and 
tender  accents. 

"On  this  condition  alone  Mr.  Behringbright  confers  upon  me  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  beeome  a  partner  in  my  house  at  Lyons,"  said 
Camille,  vdth  a  deep  sigL 

"I  shall  make  your  foitune  then,  after  all,  dearest  Camille,"  said 
Madeleine,  playfully;  "and  besides,  Mr.  Behringbright  has  generously 
settled  upon  me  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  a  year,  as  long  as  we  live, 
pleasantly  and  amicably,  of  course,  together,  and  in  France.  Is  it  not  an 
inunense  generosity?" 

This  was  her  first  allusioii  to  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  in 
question,  who  was,  however,  there  on  the  arrival,  with  another — not  quite 
a  stranger,  either,  to  Madeleine  Graham — ^in  a  black  suit  and  white 
choker.  It  was  not  any  of  the  resident  dergy  of  the  Lakes,  but  a 
feverend  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  on  an  excursion  there,  having 
heard  that  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  the  mother  of  the  S^parrowgrasses — ^who 
rented  one  of  his  pews,  and  had  a  capital  jointoie — ^was  also  tourifying 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Beverend  Jabez  Bulteel, 
whom  Mr.  Behringbright,  in  search  of  a  facile  binder  of  wedlock's  bonds, 
kad  impressed  on  present  service. 

Camille  murmured,  in  reply  to  his  intended  bride's  remark,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  unexampled  nobleness  of  that  illustrious 
nuUionaire.  Six  thousand  francs  yearly  endowment  from  him !  You  will 
need  littie  or  nothing  from  mel"  Digitized  by  Googk 
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"Except  your  constant  aodebf  and  smrveUlmse,  it  is  undentood. 
Monsieur  Le  TeUier,"  said  Mr.  Behxingbright. 

"  Very  true— most  troe — I  comfmheiid  mj  nuBa^n,'^  replied  the  poor 
young  inan»  shrugging  Us  ahoulden,  and  elevating  what  leBudned  of  his 
eyebrows ;  "  she  will  ncipokonwe  inily  agmm,  and  I  shall  preserve  her 
{h}m  the  daager  of  bdng  tempted  to  inftwt  so  much  suffering  on  otherar' 

This  was  on  ill«timed  observation,  and  might  have  proved  latal  to  die 
^ole  amngement,  had  not  MakMeine  Gnium  been  most  thorongbly 
asraie  of  the  overwhdming  urgency  of  her  position.  Notldng  shoit  of 
being  immediately  denounced  and  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  jasdoe 
was  aAnred  to  her  in  case  she  fefased  an  exact  oompiianee  with  what  had 
been  determined  upon  with  regard  to  her  Aituie  destinies.  She  made, 
however,  a  clever  and  graoeftd  attempt,  d  la  Fnmqme,  to  parry  the  tooe  of 
her  betrothed's  last  remark,  and  incddentally  to  womd  ^  oppmsive 
uiger  on  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

"  I  oonfeas,  then,  to  have  made  tiiis  attempt  on  your  life,  you  so 
properly  denounce,  Camille,  in  a  moment  of  madness — driven  to  despair 
by  the  relentless  necessity  of  manrying  another  whom  I  did  not  love. 
But  I  intended  to  die  wiik  you.  Ton  lemember  well  that  I  partook  of 
the  coflfee  with  you?" 

"  I  ronember  you  did  so :  but,  also,  you  have  not  loet  your  hair,  Mees 
Qnham  I  That  is  a  aBght  discrepancy— no  Kalydor  will  ever  restors 
mine!" 

"  Then  I  am  swe  you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  me  for  l]£»--for  eon- 
senting  to  marry  sueh  a  ridiculous,  bald-looking  creature ! "  said  Madddoe, 
playfully  but  passionately.  Mr.  Behringbright  hastened  to  inteirupt  this 
interlude.  "Let  us  proceed  at  once  to  our  business,"  he  said;  "our 
patient  has  not  strength  enough  at  present  for  a  fatiguing  altercation. 
Here  is  the  licence  for  the  marriage  and  the  ring.  Monsieur  Le  Tellier— 
you  will  be  pleased  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony  now,  reverend  sir." 

"I  am  ready,"  replied  the  Beverend  Jabez  Bulieel,  pleasantly. 
" '  Beady,  ay,  ready  1'  is  as  much  my  motto  as  that  of  the  distingoished 
family  of  the  Napiers.  *  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  this  man  ?'  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Miss  Graham,  for  the  expression ;  it  is  in  the  rubric ;  yoi^ 
lady,  I  should  have  said.  I  remember  you  at  the  Misses  Spaix's  finishing 
sohod ;  you  were  an  ornament  to  it." 

"/  give  away  this  woman,"  responded  Mr.  Bdiringbright,  qnite 
heartily;  and  the  ceremony  whieh  was  most  truly  " that  same,"  proceeded 
at  once. 

It  took  hardly  ten  minutes  to  transfonn  Miss  Madeleine  Graham  into 
Madame  Camille  Le  TelUer.  The  happy  pair  were  not  overwhelmed  with 
congratulations  by  the  company  at  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  defeit^ 
given  d  lafourchette,  or  al  cuchilh,  either;  but  almost  immediately  at  the 
oonclusion  of  the  ceremony  a  travelling  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  ok 
the  *'  Bed  Herring"  tavern,  loaded  with  Miss  Graham'r>(that  was)  trunb 
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and  bandboxes,  from  fto^pBii  PidaM;  to  wfak^  hmg  speedily  added 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier's  repaired  portmanteau  and  shirt-firont  box,  with 
ail  his  letters  properly  restored,  tile  married  pair  started  for  Paris. 
Dr.  Bucktrout  was  commissioiied  smd  handsomely  feed  to  see  them  safely 
so  far,  considering  the  weak  state  of  the  bridegroom's  health ;  and  on  their 
arrival  there  to  witness  the  reoeqit  of  ten  thousand  ponnds  sterling, 
English,  on  the  latter's  part. 

Mr.  Behringbright  himself  handed  in  the  bride ;  and  she  did  not  part 
at  all  bad  friends  with  hrai ;  rather,  ^e  said  something  yery  kind,  while 
Camille  Mngered  in  the  rear ,-  either  too  weak  for  rapid  motion,  or  feeling 
a  certain  faintness  and  dieziaess  oome  oyer  him  oil  the  conviction  of  hia 
completed  happiness. 

"Haw  exceedingly  good  yeu  ve,  Ur.  Behringbright!"  Madeleine 
said,  drawing  off  her  glove  for  the  first  time  that  morning,  and  extending 
her  small  white  ddieate  hafiid  to  him.  *'  But  if  you  knew  all,  you  would 
perceive  that  you  have  reason  to  forgive  me !  It  was  my  really  passionate 
love  for  you  drov«  me  on  such  a  naughty,  naughty  thing !  But  what 
could  I  do  under  the  oircomstaoices  ?    Place  yourself  in  my  position ! " 

"  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have  placed  you  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright, 
declining  the  projQTered  hand  with  a  deep  bow,  and  looking  impatiently 
back  for  the  lingering  spouse. 

"Well,  I  form  eveiy  wish  for  your  happiness  in  return,"  said 
Madeleine,  calmly  drawing  on  her  glove  again.  "  You  are  going  to  many 
Emily  Maugban,  I  am  told ;  and  I  wish  you  joy,  most  sincerely,  of  the 
arrangement.     She  is  rather  insipid — but  she  will  exactly  suit  you ! " 

Mr.  Behringbright  banged  the  carriage  door  to,  and  retired  just  as 
Camille  came  staggering  dizzily  out  of  the  little  inn,  somewhat  revived  by 
a  dose  of  sal  volatile,  and  supported  by  the  sturdy  little  frame  of 
Dr.  Bucktrout. 

There  was  a  considerable  crowd  to  witness  the  departure,  who  gave  a 
tremendous  "  hooroo  1 "  when  the  bridegroom  appeared.  There  were  also 
some  faint  sibilations  audible ;  but  on  the  whole,  people  seemed  to  respect 
the  young  Frenchman's  courage.  He  bowed  courteously,  and,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  their  signs  of  approbation,  entered  the  carriage — ^took  his 
seat  by  his  fair  bride— fainted,  and  was  driven  away. 


And  so  all  ends  happily  as  a  fairy  tale  in  this  stoiy-'^or  rather  oommen- 
taiy--H3f  ours ;  for  it  is  no  harm  now  to  let  the  secret  out,  and  confess 
that  "Madeleine  Ghaham"  is  a  good  deal  more  the  latter  than  the 
former.  For  what  story,  after  all,  have  we  told?  Nothing  but  what 
everybody  knew  bef<!>relmnd,  with  the  exception  of  the' admirable  variety 
we  have  kitroduced  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  which  surely  satisfies 
the  most  exalted  requirements  of  the  species  of  justice  styled  poetical. 
Camille  Le  Tellier  married  to  his  Madeleine,  and  resident  with  her  in 
I*aris,  under  pain  to  both  of  forfeiting  a  very  considerable^^rtion(^^J|^[^ 
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income  after  they  had  wasted  a  hii  pxoporiioii  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  Monsieur's  endowment,  and  he  had  embarked  the  rest  in  Isthmus  of 
Suez  shares !  What  more  can  earthly  or  critioal  Jostioe — which  is  more 
than  earthly — and  who,  with  the  morsel  actnally  in  her  watering  mouth, 
forbore  to  crunch  her  teeth  together — ^mored  by  the  youth,  beautj, 
courage,  and  pretty-oolonred  gloves  and  smelling-bottle  of  the  real  Tictim— 
demand? 

A  daring  mortal  once  pursued  the  consequences  that  might  hsTc 
followed  a  reversal  of  the  untoward  fates  of  Borneo  and  Juliet — ^figured 
them  happily  married  and  settled  in  domestic  bliss,  with  full  consent  of 
parents  and  all  other  authorities — and  then  what  came  of  it  ?  It  did  not 
end,  indeed,  in  a  case  for  the  Divorce  Court,  for  ennui  unutterable  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason,  even  in  that  indulgent  chamber 
of  the  Queen's  justice,  for  a  separation  of  person  and  goods ;  but  the 
results  were  such,  if  I  remember  rightly,  as  made  them  both  sony  the 
Shaksperian  plan  had  not  been  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  and  the 
affair  ended  as  originally  devised,  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  What, 
then,  must|have  been  the  married  life  of  the  hero  and  heroine  whom  the 
Beverend  Jabez  Bulted  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  P 


For  the  rest,  if  the  reader's  own  great  sagacity  and  experioioe  in 
similar  cases  does  not  suggest  to  him  the  proper  condusions  of  the  tale  as 
respects  other  of  the  principal  persons  figuring  in  it,  he  had  better,  per- 
haps, listen  to  the  following  brief  dialogue  at  the  Dolce-Far-Niente  Club, 
some  five  or  six  months  after  the  blissful  union  at  the  "  Bed  Herring,"  in 
Olamey. 

"So  George  Cocker  Behringbright  is  married  again,  after  sU!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Vivian  Fauntleroy,  almost  letting  his  newspaper  drop  tnth 
astonishment. 

"Married  again!"  exdaimed  Lord  Bonald  Macdonald;  "who'^he 
married?    Some  duchess,  I  suppose." 

"Does  anybody  know,"  resumed  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  drawling  out  the 
zuune  that  foUowed  with  a  most  contemptuous  accent,  "Miss  Ehilt 
Maughan,  of  No.  17,  Motherwell  Tebkace,  DalstokP" 

"  What  I  not  that^deuced  fine  girl,  that  played  us  such  an  unhandsome 
trick  about  the  picnic  to  Glengariff,  you  know,  at  the  Lakes  ?"  ejaculated 
the  Marquis  of  Bamshackl^al,  from  a  position  in  the  window,  whence  he 
was  leering  out  at  the  milliners'  girls  as  they  passed  in  the  bustling 
thoroughfare  below. 

"  Lawk-a-mercy,  no,  my  lord  I  Didn't  I  tdl  you,  my  lord,  and— 
and — everybody — how  she  was  found  out  poisoning  a  French  fdlow  she 
was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  to  many  Behringbright,  and  how  then  he 
wouldn't  have  her  ?  And  how  she  was  tried  for  her  life — ^no,  ahe  wasn't, 
but  ought  to  have  been — and  how  everybody  said  at  the  Lakes  she  < 
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to  be  banged — asd  she  wasn't.     And  it  would  have  been  a  deuced  shame 
too — such  a  pretty  girl—and  dressed  so  nicely  1" 

It  was  young  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  who  made  this  observation,  being  in 
the  course  of  his  introduction  to  fashionable,  political,  and  dub  life,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  established  as  a  member  of  the 
Dolce-Far-Niente. 

"  So  you  did.  Sparry;  but  you  tell  such  a  lot  of  silly  stories,  I  hardly 
ever  listen  to  anything  you  say,"  growled  the  Marquis. 

"  You  listened  to  that,  though,  you  did,  Marquis ;  and  said  you  were 
deuced  glad  she  was  so  well  served  out  for  the  way  she  shabbied  you  at 
the  picnic ! "  said  young  Sparrowgrass,  rather  testily ;  but  Mr.  Fauntleroy 
frowned  at  him,  and  he  held  his  peace. 

"Oh,  I  remember  you  told  me,  Sparrowgrass;  and  what  pretty- 
looking  dresses  she  wore  on  the  water.  It  would  have  been  a  shame,  in* 
deed,  to  have  hangih  her ! "  said  the  Honourable  Francis  Dundreary. 

"But  this  Emily  Maughan  must  be  a  nobody,"  said  Sir  Solomon 
Comynplace.     "  She  lives* at  Dalston,  you  say,  Vivian?" 

"  She  did  live  at  Dalston,  Sir  Solomon ;  but,  I  suppose,  now  she  will 
live  with  her  husband  at  Hyde  Park,  and  at  one  or  other  of  his  country 
palaces.  I  wonder  he  has  never  sent  me  cards — it  must  be  some  acci- 
dental omission.  Besides,  cards  are  out  of  fashion.  I  think  I  must  call, 
all  the  same,  and  offer  my  congratulations,"  said  Mr.  Fauntlexx>y. 

"  Well,  my  mother  always  said  Mr.  Behringbright  would  end  like  an 
old  fool,  just  as  the  rest  do,  and  take  up  with  some  senseless  chit  of  a  girl 
without  a  particle  of  birth  or  society,"  grumbled  Lord  Bonald  Macdonald, 
indignant  as  a  brother  of  Lady  Flora  Diana  ought  to  be  at  the  circum- 
stance. 

"  And  perhaps  not  a  penny  of  fortune  I "  protested  the  British  member. 
"That's  the  stupidest  part  mostly  of  these  affairs.  As  for  what  you  call 
'  birth  and  society,'  it's  all  fudge  and  exploded  humbug  stuff." 

"  Why,  her  father  was  a  bankrupt,  and  committed  suicide  1"  said  Mr. 
Fauntleroy,  who  had  been  profoundly  reflecting  for  some  moments  on  the 
name,  and  had  an  almost  universal  repertory  of  facts,  as  well  as  fiction,  at 
command  in  his  fertile  brain. 

"  Vniat  a  donkey  1 "  said  Sir  Solomon  Comynplaoe. 

There  was  then  a  slight  cessation  of  the  intelligent  dialogue.  At  last 
the  Marquis  inquired,  with  a  tremendous  yawn,  "  Is  there  nothing  else  in 
the  paper,  Fauntleroy  ?  D — ^n  politics  I — nothing  of  that  rubbish — ^any- 
thing amusing  ?" 

"Well,  nothing  very  particular,  sir.  The  mad  Lady  Qlengariff's 
dead — ^in  one  of  her  attacks,  I  suppose — so  it  was  her'  own  banshee  she 
heard  screaming — ^and  Lord  Olengariff's  gone  to  Central  America,  for  a 
year  or  two's  travel  in  that  'undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne' 
I  wish  him  a  safe  and  happy  return,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  know  why  he  is  going — it  isn't  his  mother's  death,"  said^oi 
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Spanrowgrass,  who,  under  tlie  auspices  of  Mr.  Vman  FaunUeroy,  was 
rapidly  getting  over  the  early  spooniness  of  his  character.  "  He  was  in 
love,  too,  with  that  Miss  Graham — and  so  was  I — and  a  whole  lot  of 
u»-^but  he^s  taken  it  to  heart,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  married  the  French* 
man,  after  aU." 

This  was  accepted  as  good  history,  and  everybody  thought  the  £aii 
very  foolish  indeed  to  oonoem  himself  so  much  about  the  loss  of  a  woman, 
when  there  are  so  many  more  to  be  had  everywhere ! 


END   OF   "MADELEINE   GilAHAM. 
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South-wind,  kiss  the  pearly  ear, 
Say  that  I,  her  love,  am  near ; 
Tdl  that  through  the  gathering  gloom 
Swiftly  I  come  1 

South-wind,  kiss  the  gentle  cheek. 
To  my  own  one  softly  speak ; 
Whisper  tales  of  heaven  above 
Unto  my  love  I 

South-wind,  kiss  the  crimson  mouth 
With  the  summer  of  the  south ; 
Gently  guard  her  radiance  rare 
Till  I  am  there ! 

South- wind,  kiss  the  loving  breast. 
Where  I  long  to  be  at  rest ; 
Bear  a  message  through  the  gloom — 
Loved  one,  I  come ! 

William  Black. 
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Among  the  intrepid  travellers  wk)  acccmpamed  Nadar  in  his  famous 
ascent  in  his  balloon,  the  **  G^nt,"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  ma6k 
lately,  was  a  certain  M.  Edouard  Delessert,  who  is  tolerably  well  known 
in  his  own  country  as  a  literary  man,  although  his  name  is  not  quite  so 
familiar  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Channd.  The  trip  in  Nadar's  unwieldy 
marhine  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  expedition  of  danger  in  which  M. 
Delessert  had  shared ;  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  Sodom,  Gomorrah^ 
Zeboiim,  Adamah,  Zoar ;  and  as,  in  a  nation  of  blind  men,  a  man  with  one 
eye  is  king,  azpong  such  a  home-keeping  nation  as  the  French,  M.  Deles- 
sert is  accounted  a  traveller,  and  has  published  his  experiences  in  a  little 
volume,  called  "  Voyages  aux  Yilles  Maudites,"  with  notes  by  M.  de 
Saulcy,  whose  alleged  discoveries  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  made  him 
veiy  popular  with  some  tecdons  of  English  religious  society,  but  created , 
only  astonishment  and  discussion  among  travellers  and  scientific  men. 
M.  Deksaert  has  also  visited  England,  and  has  described  his  impressions 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  made  in  the  course  of  a  residence  of  a  few 
days,  in  a  letter  to  his  ftiend  Maxime  du  Camp ;  and  as  it  is  interesting  to 
Bee  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  the  genidne  sentiments  of  a  foreigner 
touching  our  manners  and  customs  may  be  frequently  instructive,  I  propose 
to  make  a  few  extracts  fiomM.  Dekssert's  letter,  which,  by  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, or,  it  may  be,  a  still  more  singular  design,  is  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume  with  his  *' Voyages  aux  Villes  Maudites,"  and  is  entitled,  ''Une 
Kuit  dans  la  Cite  de  Londres." 

I  pass  over  the  author's  preliminary  reflections,  which  are  not  par- 
ticularly brilliant  at  original ;  and  he  seems  himself  to  be  aware  of  this 
£Bct,  and  deprecates  his  friend's  impatience  of  his  dulness  by  assuring  him, 
with  a  very  comical  inconsequence,  that  he  should  be  much  more  prolix  if 
ke  gave  way  to  all  ike  dismal  impressions  resulting  finom  his  visit  to 
''  this  little  island,  so  great,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  such  an  irritatinff  size  !"     y 

He  arrives  at  the  JSuhm  Square  Terminus,  and  is  rudely  awakened,  by 
the  noise  of  the  engine  and  the  grating  of  the  brakes  agamst  the  wheels, 
&om  a  gentle  slumber,  in  which  he  agreeably  mmgled  the  most  tender 
'ecoUectioBS  with  anticipations  of  a  formidable  meal,  prepared  by  the  care 
of  a  ParisiaB  cummer^  from  which  one  may  reasonably  suppose  that  his 
destination  was  Leicester  Square,  or  its  vicinity.  He  does  not,  however, 
farther  enlighten  us  on  this  point,  but  plunges  at  onee  into  the  midst  of 
his  story. 

'*  To«  know,"  he  says— although  it  is  highly  probable  his  friend  did 
not  know, — "  that  in  the  autumn  the  western  part  of  London,  the  West 
End,  cdebraied  &)r  its  squares  and  powdered  lackeys,  rich  and  luxurious 
l^don,  in  short,  is  completely  deserted.    The  people  retire  to  their 
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oountry  houses ;  the  grouse  are  all  killed,  but  there  are  partridges,  hares, 
and  pheasants  for  sportsmen ;  besides,  the  harvest  has  been  got  in,  and 
they  will  commence  shortly  to  break  their  necks,  to  their  great  satisfaction, 
fox-hunting.  In  fact,  until  the  month  of  March  the  enormous  manor- 
houses  are  crowded  with  visitors.  The  schemes  of  the  young  men,  and 
the  flirtations  of  the  young  ladies,  assume  a  form  which  will  end  next 
spring  (if  it  please  Heaven)  in  marriage  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in 
the  others  in  negative  results,  to  be  carried  on  to  the  next  season  in  the 
country.  But  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  city,  in  the  east,  the  cur- 
rent of  business  and  commerce  never  stops ;  there  is  ever  the  same 
fevensh  life,  the  same  busy  crowd  in  that  immense  ant-hill  called  the 
City,  where  the  most  important  affairs  in  the  world  are  transacted  in 
the  darkest  and  dingiest  places  of  business ;  vehicles  traverse  Pleet  Street 
by  millions  without  stopping  an  instant  [we  only  wish  this  was  the  case, 
particularly  when  we  are  anxious  to  catch  the  train  at  London  Bridge] ; 
all  living  existence  [whatever  that  may  be]  is  directed  towards  this  spot. 
Behind  the  City,  going  towards  the  Port  [our  author  evidently  imagin- 
ing that  the  port  of  London  is  a  locality]  and  the  docks,  there  are  neigh- 
bourhoods which  Dickens  has  made  the  theatre  of  his  observations  and 
of  his  dramas ;  and  Oliver  Twist  had  his  origin  in  the  midst  of  streets 
where  certainly  nineteen  out  of  twenty  West  End  Englishmen  never  set 
their  foot. 

"  I  had  long  wished  to  profit  by  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  to 
visit  these  mysterious  resorts ;  but  although  I  speak  enough  English  to 
make  myself  understood,  I  do  not  speak  sufficiently  well  to  prevent  me 
being  known  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  without  a  guide  I  had  no  sure  means  of 
finding  my  way  among  the  labyrinth  of  dark  and  narrow  streets ;  finally 
[land  now  we  come  to  the  real  difficulty],  I  candidly  avow  I  did  not  desire 
to  make  a  parade  of  courage,  which  is  useless  if  it  is  not  certain  of  success 
[there  speaks  your  true  Parisian  I],  and  receive,  on  my  entrance  into  the 
first  den  I  might  come  to,  a  punishment  in  proportion  to  my  indiscretion, 
and  take  home  with  me,  humbled  and  penitent,  one  of  my  eyes  closed  up, 
or  some  of  my  ribs  knocked  in,  not  to  speak  of  other  disagreeables,  which 
render  it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  pursue  these  physiological  investiga- 
tions alone." 

However,  thanks  to  a  letter  of  reoonunendation  from  a  firiend  to  a  per- 
sonage of  rank  in  the  police,  M.  Delessert  has  two  inspectors  of  police 
placed  at  his  disposal  to  act  as  guides  through  the  lower  circles  of  London 
life.  Punctually  at  the  hour  appointed  the  inspectors  arrive,  perfectly 
well  dressed,  and  polite  beyond  expression ;  and  after  taking  their  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  costume  for  the  journey  they  were  about  to 
undertake,  our  author  places  himself  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  starts  in 
a  cab  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.     He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Behind  the  Bank  of  England  the  cab  took  us  down  streets  completely 
unknown  to  me,  so  narrow  that  frequently  there  was  hardly  rooai  for  a 
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single  vehide  to  pass,  aD,  however,  Ughted  with  gas,  and  built  upon  the 
same  model  as  the  rest  of  London ;  for  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
these  resorts  of  thieves  and  robbers  present  the  most  quiet  and  respectable 
appearance  externally." 

How  could  he  expect  anything  else  P  Bid  he  imagine  that  the  London 
thieves  exhibited  signs  indicative  of  their  calling,  or  emblazoned  their 
names  and  speciality  in  large  letters  upon  their  dwellings  ?  Only  think  of 
i^eading  the  announcement,  *'  James  Sykes,  Professor  of  the  Art  of  Appro- 
priation ;"  or,  "  Israel  Pagin,  Petticoat  Lane  Pantechnicon,  and  Depot  for 
Surreptitious  Swag  " ! 

Their  first  visit  was  to  what  M.  Delessert  calls  the  "  Model  Baths  of 
Whitechapel,  in  Ooulsion  Square ;"  his  guides,  as  he  says,  being  anxious, 
through  a  mal^idroU  national  vanity,  to  show  him  the  remedy  before  the 
disease.  He  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  public  spirit  of  those  by  whose 
efforts  these  establishments  have  been  erected  in  England,  and  wishes  that 
his  own  country  possessed  similar  advantages — a  dedre  which  the  Emperor 
is  now  about  to  fulfil  on  a  large  scale ;  and  one's  only  surprise  is  that  our 
example  had  not  been  earlier  followed.  But  the  Emperor  probably  knows 
that  his  people  don't  care  veiy  much  about  cold  water,  and  have  hardly 
got  to  regard  ablution  as  a  necessity. 

Leaving  the  Model  Baths,  their  next  visit  is  to  a  low  public-house,  to 
which  is  attached  a  dancing  saloon,  "  about  twelve  feet  square,  lit  with 
gas,  but  without  any  fire ;  the  walls  papered  with  a  rose-coloured  paper, 
i^resenting  landscapes,  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  the  Coliseum,  &c. 
A  few  men,  seated  round  a  walnut  table,  were  playing  cards ;  two  or  three 
boys,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  were  smoking  their  pipes,  with  their 
caps  cocked  on  one  side,  as  if  already  quite  blad  for  any  amusement ;  and 
in  one  comer  of  the  room  a  man  was  playing  a  violin.  The  dancing, 
which  had  ceased  for  a  moment,  recommenced.  It  was  the  gig.  [So  our 
author  says.] 

"  In  order  to  set  an  example  to  the  others,  the  son  of  the  master  of  the 
house— one  of  the  children  who  were  smoking — placed  himself,  with  im- 
perturbable gravity,  and  with  his  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  opposite  to  a 
great  lout  about  five  feet  six  m  height,  and  the  ballet  began.  A  slight 
tremulous  movement,  caused  by  first  touching  the  heel  and  then  the  toe  on 
the  ground,  repeated  alternately  by  each  foot;  a  gradual  increase  of 
rapidity  in  this  movement,  until  it  reached  an  inconceivable  quickness ; 
then  a  leap,  terminated  by  a  pirouette  and  a  eka»^  crouS,  will  give  you  a 
general  notion  of  this  barbarous  dance.  When  one  of  a  couple  of  dancers 
is  tired  another  gets  up,  just  as  children  do  playing  a  long  rope,  and  so  it 
goes  on." 

On  quitting  this  place,  one  of  the  inspectors  informs  the  traveller  that 
the  whole  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  were  "  thieves  by  profession." 
"  There  isn't  one,"  said  he,  "  that  has  not  figured  at  the  potice  court  at 
least  three  or  four  times.    The  master  of  the  house  is  a  thief,  his  wife  and  j 
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dm^tor  aie  ao  bettar^  and  tlM  b^j  w^om  3K>a«««i»  dMrhig  kas  bem 
aloeady  ooamolQdUaaa  iifoea^  and  be  k-aeMEcely  iw^re." 

"  In  arte  to  varjF.  4b&  nguliv  ktpncQiuo^B  irititb  tbe,8i^  of  thk 
public*houae  had  left,"  says  the  narrator,  *'  they  condtiatoAi  momnmmvfAj 
to  seraral  cq^  cAmitmk,.  the,  'Asmwm  Wiaaid/  the  'Bion  iBnur/ 
and  the  '  Makoganf  Bar/  These  phuea  «r»4feMll  thaatma.  iniiaraptihb 
from,  the  aftnet,  with'  ofosa  benalMia,  npam  the  bapha  of  HFh^kii  Mga 
seeciTaB  the  pota  of  bear  and  the  fpteaaea-^f  bmQ4y»  Tb0M  aca.  ih>  ham 
or  pit  atallift.hut  a  aiipki  gaUeay  aim  mud  iho  nxn^  oDd  abufei^  aa  the 
prosoenium^  The  stage  is  about  twelvp  feet  widQ,  and,  fow.  leai  deof 
from  the  baak  to  the  ibotiaghto.  Three  vkdiBfl  and  a  bass  oompoae  the 
OBrimtw,  attd  fiiOM  .titoat  to  ti«ie>aji^gero,«eMei  tevFoad,  «ad  fjoeifente 
popvkr  aoiip^  to  thu  daligl^  «f  the  ^vadianoe^iaNia]^  oniHPftfng  of  iail 
Wtten,  eajloiti,  «iid  fagahcwij^  la  ana.  ^  those  plaoes.  the  'White 
SfiaiK '•'*-<«  the  ^PariUgr's  GfMaa»!  Aa  it  ia  ^riOUd %i  te  tn^wmkn-^^ 
haaoi  an  sfpobytia  dsfeaoe  «£aMrnago  mmf  l^.A'iwo^  awU^4aelDog 
aingSK;  with •  coUL  WheahBiCBuniBiaUd  the  advaalagpa  of  that  iasti- 
tntioothewaahiaaedl^thokdasa  of  thoomopaiiyi  bat^oa^theoontaiy^hs 
Ma  greeted  with  aypJaiiaa  when  he  oaoM  toapedi  of  ito  disagptsaUas. 

''After  having  visited  seven  or  aght  «if  thaao  mlimk"  purauaa  M. 
Selaaaasi,  "mf  mmi^ma^  aanomwiad  to  asa^lhat  tb^ry  were  ahoat  to 
intaodiiceaie  to  aaathiyqh^ftcf  |tsopl{^aaft>Bti>|gof  1^^ 
whoMas  thaae  whoaa  I  hadobaady  aeaai  viera  all  thiavaa*" 

Th^  then  visit  flSrOstahlishoattt.Qaikd,.  aooordiag  to  the  oanitoff,  thi 
"  Goq  of  Neptoaa^"— the  aane  hahig  wiittaa  in  Baigliah ;  which  h 
deambad  as  btti^  at  tho  ooKMT  ol  a4ol8Bahi^  fai^o  atiect^  aad  fowie^ 
oi^ide  the  'Ordinaqr  aypaawwaa.  of  a.taiiwi^  nei^f  eleao,  attnctink  aad 
wisU  lighted,  but  tW  theatve  iasida  af  the  aoat  revoltiqg  aoafoaiaa  snd 
debaueh.  Sailors^iMat  diseariNffkadL  baoughi  there  to  be  lobbad  in  tkir 
drunkenness ;  dock  labourers  and  thieves  lolling  on  wooden  fooas  plased 
lOHiid  the  tables,  mpoiti^dahaottaiwere  afaratohaddead  diunk«  I  pass  over 
these  dataiia^  which aaa probafaiy  only  too  Irae;  but  wa  aia  too  iuuHiat 
with  similar  descriptiona  for  tham- to  afieeiuaia  the aaaeie  maioiar  as  tb^ 
dauhileaely  did  M.  .I)el0aaflrt'A<eouati2fHKa« 

Ai  the  augg^atiob  ctf  oae  of  the iaspeotora  they. OMLtga toalodgia^ 
house  for  Amerioan  emigrants  in  Grlaashoise  Yard^  R^Mte  Ckemd*  HeM^ 
aoaoidiBg  to  our  friend*  befisie  tha  iaterveatioa  of  the  atithoriftesi  aa.aanj 
as  four  hundred  penoaa  aFene  lodged.  The  first  and  seooad  aUaias  sie 
divided  iato  oaaipaitiBaata)  lite  the  bertha  of  a  ship.  ThanKinaai 
about  thirty-five  feat  k>ng»  aad  tweaty-Ave  £aet  wide;  aad  oontauied  niae^ 
persons. 

"  Twelve  o*dook  atrock  torn  the  dock  of  a  neighbouriag  ctoch,  ^i 

M.  P ^  one  of  the  inapaetora^  aikad  if  I  should  like  to  aaeaalnah 

lodgiag-hottse  as  a  spedmea;  aad  on  my  replying  in  the  affiiBiativcb^ 
beat  oar  way  towiida  JBos^  ^SoM  Otef^t  jpamk,  in  t^^laekmiiki  $m'i 
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C&mri^' — a  iftost  wondcsfiil  clkibcairan  of  BladiHitiiths*  Anm  €aiM;  St. 
Geoige's  in  the  East.  Ue  deassptioQ  of  this  uiBenMble  place  v  painiWf 
gnq^iie,  uid  is  but  IMfl  impnied  bj  Hie  flnoMtiims  ^training' f <ir  eflGMt  tn 
cwiBum  is  tile  wfilBigB  of  most  FrenchmBii^  vko  araiisaally  mon  denronr 
of  pamting  an  effective  picture  tban  of  giving  a  truthftil  acommt  of  yfhat 
\uUs^  aaTc  seen* 

On  eneiigitig  imax  ike  lodgiog^ieiM  tfe  ff^'<«*«*«  iriwarwa  iohb 
foieign  ooupttMii^ — 

"  WeH,  that;  is  inisefT',  ^'^  i^^  ^^^^^"'^  »i  ixy««rav  I  «m»o  7«ni»  « 
good  deal  of  progress  already,  and  yon  hare  not  seen  the  dirtiest  of  thew- 
lodgings." 

"  That  one  has  basn  qniiB  enoof^  kit  sue,"  mrnisaiiii  the  hiorfjied 
Bttision.     '<  G<M»d  Heaioi  I  «hat  eta  ilie  otheM  lie  Ite  ?^' 

^'Ifnch  the  same  as  this,^  Mpiiesthe  phlogmatie  iDBpeotor,  *«lHLt  1hs9 
at  least  Uieve  is  nodisease'to'ttake  tiiepbse  still  mom  oait'te  faabitetioB. 
— NosKkness^  Master  Jiaks r  sad  he,  spodomg^  to  -tka  fodgiiy^hoasi 
keeper. 

"No,  air." 

"AH right,  then." 

This  last  dialogue  is  piintod  in  9n^h,  in  adsr  to  shoir  the  author's 
profidency  in  our  mother  toagne,  I  raf^ossi,  aosd  to  giie  tiie  namiro  * 
UtUd  koal  oc^nr ;  on  the  ssaao  poDnqale  tintiaiiy  novatisls  aia  aoomAomed 
to  season  the  conyenation  of  tiieir  Imto  or  hcaoiae  iitth  saoh  samps^af 
Amich as,  "Mais,  oni,"  "Man Diaal"  "€i,  Signor,"  «'Madimim  mia^'' 
&e.,  aoeording  to  their  nationaUly. 

About  half-past  thiae  tiie  inqteeftors  infimnysd'  M.  IMessert  that  if  Im 
were  not  content  they  weas  ready  to  aooompaay  him  a4uaova  ha  desiiad 
to  go,  hut  that  thore  was  noMng  fiesh  toeee,  nith  the  exoeptton  af  the 
P^mlien  Booms,  which  oaght  to  be  BtiH  open.  They  aoooNtingiy  rait 
these  rooms,  and  find  some  seasoned  topen  still  thore ;  and  make  tha 
aoquaifttonoe  of  "  a  swt  ol  ongar,"  naniied  Barges,  who  gave  them  tao 
remaneee  of  his  own  oompoaiiion,  whioh  M.  D^esseit  desenbes  as  veiy 
ivitfy,  althongh  cynical.  Bnt  for  my  part  I  sa8pact]^tfaBt  the  Frsnchman 
did  Bot  understand  what  they  were  about ;  and  small  blame  to  him  as  an 
Eaglish  scholar,  if  they  were  aayttdng  l&e  ^  eomio  songs  that  delight 
the  public  jnst  at  present. 

Hey  wind  np  by  looking  in  at  the  WMtediapel  Pudiee  Court,  where 
the  tmreUer  recognises  some  of  those  whom  ha  had  seen  daring  the  night» 
and  is  warned  not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  gratings  of  the  oeHs,  as  tha 
prisoners  are  of  a  turbulent  nature,  as  he  expresses  it. 

While  he  is  there  an  Irishman  is  brought  in,  andfa  scene  takes  place, 
which  rather  disturbs  my  confidence  in  M.  Delessert's  fidelity  of  descrip- 
tion,  and  makes  me  think  that  in  this  instance  he  must  hare  drawn 
upon  his  imagination  for  the  deposition  of  the  policeman,  which  was  to 
this  effect : —  ^  i 
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"'Iwas going  myronndfl  peaceably  in Street  ["Idonotranem- 
oerthename/'  says  the  atfthor]  when  tbisgentldmilii  patfs^b^t&e/ with  two 
othen,  and  before  I  could  see  anything  I  found  mya^  on  the  pa?ement, 
with  my  legs  in  the  air.  On  getting  up  I  could  only  catch  this  gentleman, 
and  here  he  is;'     •..•.-../•,-••.-          >-./.  -i   •.-.■..  .- 

**TkmihA  itibhikuui, trho  'waa  a  ire^built't&aii^  andbiid not ahad- 
looking  ixnmteBvaaoe^'^btdMAMMl  ^^lottg  «p<«oih«  and  idol:  wd^^f^Hag^  M  tb 
opportunity  ^  emimttatia  IAb^  peifoedy  honotuoblo  aMcttodi^tits;  ^^MA 
bnmghfc  a  amik  im^ihiSigffafrddraoe bC  tbe^yolieananf  and  lie  <^ooliided^ 
saying,*-*' ■■  *  •: .. /-.i'.  .  •».    .:.  /;.'.:»  ,.,  ^  .-■ .,-.-,    . 

'"*  N0|  gendamen ;  HmeTAetferiamf  lifo  thrown  imybodf-'^Aybody 
in  thiy  wttid)  dn^hia  backr  iA  thn^ti^et;'*'  llib  wiu>tatdirftiligMit«lnphasis. 

''»' Excepting  me;^  wpJSn^^t  p<^6eraiin;  ^senlfefifio^y,  ttibblog  Ids 
batok ;  atfd  Ik^JrifllananMiraA  ptt  Itf 4ii»«e&;V  .    ^    '  •    !  ^ 

l!liia  neada  mueh  mot^  likeMone  ^of  lih^^P^di'  JpottM^  td^te^^hkh  ame 
to  Iffl  up^ihte^ttuifiatebto  tK>n^  ilmanMslM  in'^idh40b»nii^a(nrd<£gbt; 
and  the  poliettii8M*4  attny  ift  pal^rtli^alatiis  moel  aint^ingiy  Prchch. 

At  the  dMtfdittbtt^f  tlMJ^pbotfe-juatith^ 
tals  leav»  ofiiis  twoifrianda^ tha  ins|»0atoi»i  but  >tkey  wfli^6t  ^tMt  of  bia 
dding  so,  ittd-dnfedat  iqKia  iacksompattyiiK  him- to  hia^tloor, 'Wksa  Oej 
sepaiaiia'WBl^aiiaitiiadeKpitoaaions.ofMtwnand^ait^  > 

•  **  Andnow;^  aqii  M.  Maxioe  dutkiup'sjeofireapMidane,  m eondnsioi, 
'^do  not  expect •  me ^to^ttake.ithellighit^t  ^waskmA  on  "v^t'-I'hafa 
described^  the '8u^lct"wotdd -take-  too'imlcli  tiiie  U>  a«|>kift,  and  my 
observationawwdd  take  too  4oiig:  U  dfe^ieiap;  'You^have  beMi  dcmhIlMa 
struck  by  aflritkatis  alloired/>aitdjiall1JMtjii»^:not  pitn^tedjift' these  haSmts 
of  Tiooand^dabttudiflry.i '  Yws  wilt  think!  witii:  me^  p6fiiiap»»  t&at  when  a 
foul  uker  ttista  im^t^^3Bkbt»0f  ^wxnety^  irtroni^t  not  theMibi^  to  ahot 
our  eyes,  >and  ]6af»:>iti[^iciingmnd'«oiitfeigSDiia ;  yott  wotdd^  father  thai  we 
should  endeavour  tatura  it,  oc  at'kast  to  dindniah  liie  ocrounstaneea  as 
much  as  possible.  This  is  not  the  system  with  oar  oetghbbuia,  and  it  is 
not  our  businaaar  to.givr'&em  adviacLi  Eviiy'di^,  b^^y,  these  dens 
whieh  I  viaitdl<titknks!to>l(he'&dlilieadft^  me)  gtiiidUa!ly'>laQrsaa^ta 
number.  Those  fdalanthropista  whO'Oooupy  tiiemselvei^  ifith  tbe  material 
aa  woUasithe  spintual^amelimttABOB  of  ih<ir'fe&o#^si^tut«a-^^ 
the  trae  bedefaofeora  of  tlexr  ne^-^^lveady  obtain  enixju^gihg  TesoHa 
Tkej  wil}>n«ver  )oanae  the  tpoor^  to  beebme^  rich,  tot  to  do^4hat  sotiietiiiBg 
more  than  philanthropy  is  needed;  but  at  least  they  will  enable  them  to 
support  their>  pOTWtyv'  aad  -will  nne  them  in  their  own  eyes/ and  that 
seems  to  me  about  the  dajeet'to  seek  andtoattfldn/' 
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ADYENTURES .  OF  A  QUEEN'S  MESSENGER 

NO.   I. — irr  FIRST  EXPEDITION. 

If  memoTy  faQ  me  not,  it  was  daring  the  first  week  of  Januaiy,  18 — ,  that 
I  lay  nrag  qnd  wann  betwoea  the  sheets  of  a  oomfortable  four-poster,  in 
one  of  tho>  p)0«$«ii|  ws4si«iig«'pke^  <ka  the  oo«sio{  Sooth  Devon.  Devonia 
though  it  wi»i.«Q^  g^mmlly.speakingi  wikdti  cUmate,  in  this  midwinter, 
time  th»  s^ow  J(^' tluck  on  ihe  hj^  roads,  «nd  the  frost  was  intense,  even 
to  the  borders  of  the  sea.  It  was,  in  fact,  such  a  morning  as  disposes  any 
one  not  partioularly  engi^j^d  to  tdke  an  extra  snooze,  when  the  postman 
brongbt  ne,«»Qii}iiKiu«Nlookiiig  lettiu}  b<»ri  ber  Majesty'^  anna,  which 
in  a  few.  wcnrds  M|«iied  ttia,wliQlihietiQr  of  mj!  pxmous  eadstenoe.  Having 
read  it,  I  pLic^  it  under  my  pillow^,  and,  ifi  I.. leodko^  rightly  after  the 
lapse  of  so^ma^yyeigrs,irsl0pi  souiitf%  for  twoltssg-hwis.  Whether  reason 
acted  wisely  diujng  .this  calm  vfffi/se  .1  know  not^  but  no  .sooner  had  I 
roQsed  myeelf,  and  doused  myself  in  a  cold  bath — January  though  it  was 
—than  I  made  up  my  mind  to  answer  the  letter  in  person*  and  to  proceed 
on  the  duties  it  proposed  I  should  nndsrtake  when  and  wheresoever  thej 
might  call  me.  With  this*  detetninalion,  I  «tazted  that  night  by  mail  to 
London ;  and  for  thet  benefit , of  znyiyoQiBg  fiaaBdaaboat  to  commence  the 
battle  of  life,  and  who  have  the  .good  aense  to  beKeve  that  honourable 
labour  in  any  position  faiings  with  it  health,  eaaa  ol>mind,  and  independ^ 
enoe,  let  me  aasuxe  them  this  habit  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock  has  ever 
stood  my  friend -during  my  caraer  as  a  Queen's  foreign  messenger. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ODtmy  Anml  in  Londoni,  I  forthwith  presented' 
myself  to  the  writer  of  the^lettev  to^wfaioh  I  ha^  alluded^iwho  courteously 
welcomed  me  to  the  ^'Agapsnone,''  as  ^hejooosely*  termed  the  office  of 
which  he  was  the  treble  h^,  and  then,i  witiiout  j^aoe  or  delay,  asked 
me  when  I  should  be  prepared  to  commence  .my  duties. 

"At  once,"  I  replied. 

**  That  is  well,"  he  sM,  smiling.  •  "  I  fear,  theB»  you  will  haye  to 
start  to-morrow  night  for  Petersbi^g. or  Stockholm.  Neither  the  season 
nor  the  weather  is  preeisdy  agreeable  for  a  northern  journey,  but  a 
rough  beginning  will  make  future  duties  mom  agveeaUe."  This  said,  he 
shook  me  by  the  hand)^--he,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  to  dine  with 
the  Queen,  I  to  prepare  for  a  trip  to  the  North  Pole,  or  northwards  at 
least 

As  I  lay  me  down,  scarcely  to  sleep,  that  night,  with  the  knowledge 
that  a  new  career  in  life  had  commenced  for  me,  and  that  the  frozen  rivers 
of  the  North  lay  in  the  route  I  was  about  to  take,  on  my  way  to  countries 
and  people  I  had  never  hitherto  visited,  I  own  my  heart  sank  when 
I  thought  of  my  quiet  home  in  the  far  west,  its  myrtles  and  magnolias, 
geraniums  and  fuchsias,  even  in  midwinter-time,  and  the  loved  ones  who 
had  ministered  to  my  comforts  and  my  happiness,  all  of  whom^  had  r 
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left  scarce  twenty-four  hours  previously.  And  now  a  new  career  was 
before  me ;  and  although  many  years  have  flown  away  since  that  bitter 
cold  but  to  me  eventful  night,  be  it  only  when  absent  or  on  leaving  my 
home,  the  same  feelings  cluster  on  my  heart  and  oppress  me,  which  are 
Hbft  only  drawbacks  to  the  active,  onerous,  and  at  times  laborious  duties 
of  her  Majesty's  foreign  mes^ngers. 

And  now  I  am  about  to  start  faixfy  on  my  first  journey.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  one  out  of  every  hundred  educated  Englisbmen  one  meets  with  in 
tiiese  days  of  locomotion  may  hove  travdied  by  precisely  the  same  route 
which  I  took  to  reach  my  destination;  at  least,  I  am  not  bHnd  to  the&ct, 
that  if  you  chance  to  hint  in  a  railway  carriage  that  you  have  viailed  Kamts- 
chatka,  or  Peru,  or  the  moon,  you  invariably  stumble  on  some  one  wk) 
has  been  tiiere  before  you,  and  who  knows  far  more  of  the  place,  tte 
people,  and  the  language  than  yoa  do;  at  least  he  fancies  he  does,  and  is 
nady  to  assert  the  fact  five  to  four  or  two  to  one,  if  you  will  have  it 
Therefore,  not  being,  I  hope,  of  a  quarrelsome  nature,  and  not  disposed  to 
bet  on  anything  but  the  Derby  or  Leg^,  I  write  these  notes  for  the  ninety- 
mne  who  have  not  visited  the  places  of  wMeh  I  write. 

Ere  I  start,  I  am  bold  enongh  to  offer  a  word  or  two  of  ftitheriy  counsel 
to  Young  England :  whether  they  will  deem  me  an  eld  fool  for  my  intra- 
■cm,  or  pvofit  by  my  experience  lo  their  own  comfort,  and  add  to  thdr 
esmntry- 8  honom'  by  following  it,  is  quite  another  qnestion.  I  give  it  ai  I 
believe  it,  and  as  I  have  practically  experienced  its  truths.  I  onee  wetA- 
kct  having  seen  a  Tdther  clever  caricature,  whldi  represented  a  stout 
English  .genthanan  sitting  done  in  a  PrussKtt  first-dass  raalwmy  carrifl^ 
with  spectacles  on  his  nose  and  the  Hhmes  newspaper  befove  him,  while  a 
large  bull-dog  sat  by  his  side,  showing  bis  teeth  to  the  guard,  who  pops  bis 
head  m  at  the  window,  and  seeing  the  dog,  turns  to  some  kdy  passengen 
seeking  places^  and  si^s,  '^  B^erv^  pour  nn  milord  Anglais."  The  man 
possibly  was  a  vulgar  pork  buteher. 

Now  for  years  it  has  been  my  fate,  or  duty,  or  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  what- 
ever you  like  to  term  it,  to  visit  every  capitiil  in  Europe, — ^fit)m  St.  Pctcrs- 
borg  to  Madrid,  Vienna  to  Constantinople.  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  tolerable 
linguist,  yet  wljilc  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever  met  with  any  but  tlie 
most  trivial  annoyances,  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  no  end  of 
kindness  and  courtesy,  simply  becsusb  from  t^  very  moment  I  place  laj 
foot  on  the  Continest  I  endeavour  to  forget  that  I  am  partitd  to  bitter  beff, 
boiled  pork,  and  peas  pudding ;  in  fact,  I  try — though  at  times  I  scawdy 
feel  satisfied  with  foreign  arrangements,  and  detest  numerous  foreign  taodes 
and  manners — as  hr  as  possible  to  give  myself  up,  physicafiy  and  raeo- 
tally,  on  the  one  hand  to  be  half  poisoned,  and  on  the  other  to  be  sadhr 
discomforted.  The  moment  I  cross  the  Channd,  I  make  up  my  tosbA 
to  allow  a  Prenchman  to  think  that  France  is  the  finest  country  on  terth, 
and  Frenchmen  alone  fit  to  live ;  the  Zouaves  far  superior  to  em  guards^ 
fusiliers,  or  marines ;  French  cooking,  whether  at  Pliillips'  or  at  a  cabaret, 
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«]m{Ml]ad;  ftat  by  inihiDg  in  ooIdnaterniifartiBalliyl  am  Jiabfe  to  eatch 
oold;  ihftt  potatoes  are  only  piDduoed  in  Irakuid;  that  soap  is  an  expaaaiTe 
huxsj-;  and  that  i^vplea  aie grown  in  hotkonaaa.  This  is  the  rule  I  follow 
«a  i^gaida  all  oountriea  ont  of  England,  and  thereby  obtain  canaiderahle 
Qomfart  asad  good-will. 

And  now  we  will  go  to  Stockhdni.  I  pray  my  readers  to  bear  in 
aind,  that  whan  I  first  attained  the  boaoor  of  bakg  one  of  her  M^esty's 
nwawangim,  vary  many  of  &e  xailwnya  whidx  now  intemeet  the  face  of 
finropa  asisted  only  in  ^tecolative  imagi|«tion;  and  that,  with  railwapa, 
the  means  and  modes  of  foreign  trarol  httie  matarUly  alteied.  By-aai- 
hya  I  flUlkfld  tiicvi  faxm  the  ciiy  of  the  Oeair  to  the  eity  of  the  Sultan, 
hmm  Vieona.to  Madrid,  and  to  lariopii  othwr  phcea»  dewrihing  those  places 
as  thcgr  am  ir  the  .pveeeni  day* 


I.ana  now  bound  &r  Stookhalm.  Consider  any  haTiag  safely  taudifid 
at  Copenhagen,  of  whidi  city  we  will  ta^L  together  by-aod-bye.  Snough 
thai  I  kfi  that  eity  by  ataaxner  one  aftemoan  ia  tli&  ear^y  part  of  Hareb, 
lir^»  Buid  alter  toqohing  at  Tamaa  placea  on  the  Danish  cosat»  the 
laiibeinig  £Isi«QS%  oaoaaed  the  Sowd^  andiraa  iandad  at  Halsingb<^  in 
bii!SQen«^ 

Xoiio  ban  justice  io  tha  CMomrkmaa  ^uUuritic^  tbey  gave  me  no 
tiatUe^  and  laoon  Ibnad  xaymii  at  tha  email  and  lO^  tolerable  inn  in 
tt»  plaaa,.  wtea  I  was  shown  into  a  loom*  the  okMaaess  of  whidi  nvs  at 
firBt.alBaoii  atifliag*  It  reaUy  seemed  to  awim  m  heat»  a  suhstantial  fat 
haat^  wliich^  weU  hold  of  jae  the  mqncnt  I  ontered,  gathering  round 
and  aboa^  jna  on  ovmy  sida»  till  I  waa  brought  to  the  yery  ¥^tge  of  wSo^ 
satittk.  and  held,  aa  k  wesa,  ti^t  in  ite  fi)lda.  I'^i;thwith  X  rushed  to 
the  window;  imsgine  mj.  horror  whe^  X  foiftad,  aft«  repeatad  and 
daiperttke  OMleavonia  to  9pen  it,  that  my  afforta  iHsie  in  vain.  It  was 
doobfe;  the  imrar  papca  liacQwtifiaUy  fsn^  and  pattied  up  to  keep  out 
the  coLi  and  keep  in  the  heat,  which  waa  boiling  mtQ :  not  a  single  outlet 
waahift,  not  pQfaaoblafypWM  to  open  and  let  in  tha  oQoUof  and  purifying 
air  of  faeaimu.  I  fidt.ahsplntaly  i^haat^  whan,  sinking  down  on  a  chair,  I 
nSaoled  that  the  room  had  possibly  not  had  an  aimg  sinae  the  com* 
menoem^nt  of  the  hmg  wintar»  that  hnskdieda  of  persona  bad  eeta»,  drunk, 
and  smoked  in  it  duiing  tib«t  time,  and  that  now  it  was  my  fate  to  do 
the  aame.  Tha  only  possible  mode,  in  &ct,  by  wlMch  the  room  ooidd  be 
ittad  st  all  waa  by  Qpening:,a  round  hok  near  th«  top  of  the  atove, 
thus  aamaing  aniintoknhle  draught 

I  confess  to  have  felt  not  a  little  miserable  at  the  prospect  before  me. 
Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  was  no  longjsr  in  Old  England,  with  all  its 
substantial  comforts.  Why,  nothing  but  resign  myself  calmly  to  my  fate, 
--be  suffocated,  in  faot.if  nooaaaary;  it  was  a  part  of  my  duty ;  but  I  waa 
determined  to  quit  my  pestilential  abode  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and. 
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therefore  set  resolutely  to  work  to  consider  how  I-*^n  Engjiahman,  finding 
himself,  by  command  of  her  llajesty,  or  h^  Mi^est/s  piineipal  Seerekary 
of  State  of  Foreign  Affairs  (how  little  he  thongfat  of  me  I),  in  a  oonntry  of 
the  language  of  which  I  had  not  the  most  remote  notion — was  to  aooom- 
plish  a  journey  of  some  foiur  hundred  mika  to  the  Swedish  metropolis. 
MorpoveTj  I  knew  .that  <X.  was  boimd.  to.  trairel- night  aadday;  indeed,  I 
feilt  that,  after  all.  it  was  a»  viell  .to  •be.i£rozen  or  lostiby  the.  way  as 
suffocated.  Accordingly,  I  comnKn^operaldoiu  for  afosi^^ 
the  soou^  ,ihe  journey,  was  ov^^:  the  better  for  Ahe  wmtdied  tmrella  who 
WQsutterlyignoiant  of  theifiwediahitongie.     '  > 

Happily,  i^yidmce alwtgrs^ids.tfaose who eadeafonr to aidttunMlTes. 
I  difi^erei  ere  long  that  my-  landlord's  aon-dn-hw  was  a  Qerman ; — what 
a  pni^.ain.  the  iottcury.  of  Vfi^  under  tiie.ctnmmstaiice84<N««momo^flr,  the 
poffti^Trat.  k«Bt.^90  i»  caUed  hixnaelt  thoagh  Itimagine  his  duties  were 
light — was  a  most  energetic  Swede,  who  could  make  himself  in  a- manner 
CQB^pieh^9sibI«i}k(i)hatrlaBgQBge.-  t4ahi«iisfipMilimBifliy:8tepi' I  requested 
hjnp:  to  fi^pyriim  -^Jie^^qimvalt  af  ti»  gMcriMiv,  im  ordw^to  dbtaie  «^t  is 
called  a  V,  Wifjcau"  v^h  m^  simply  mt  obioBg.pBDa  of  pa^,  on  wiiioh  is 
^grayed  Ithe  vm9  (tfiSMdiyir  ik  nomhet;  and  tfae;waBfls,./^Cujrui  Bricka," 
-rft.yjdl^)lk;:docllmeI^ti|NKndiar fto  Sitresten,.  at  kaat'^suiA?  w  my  bdief, 
tbaug]^:^:{^ot4)rogtMiia{&uwie.is.aomewfaatjKmil^  This  document  is  of 
very ,gr^ ,iffipQrtaMeytDja4nl7^iiflr.- .  .Sudta  papor  is-  rarely  entrusted  to 
mj  oiM.s^Y^.GtairaiaBmiaCaials.  or  6ilmm  nM8seBgtt%  native  or  foieigD. 

The  ft|tuQa|e|)oi4essot'ift  entided  ta.teracs  at  any  stetion  before  any 
one  ^i  and  atiA^houiiBi  dafor  nighli  'The  peasanta  and  int){metorB  at 
the  posilfaousesipair  AeigrMleit  nesped:  U^ibe  bearer  of' the  talismanic 
paper.  Indeed,  itiiscaaaertad,  ihafe  Sing*  Bomadotte,  once  wishing  to 
reward  some  one.  inihe. had  djono::. him  .a  goad  eertice,  granted  him  a 
'' briekfk!'  for.  Ufe^»adding,»  that.it  was^jthe i most  vmAiI  preseet  he  could 
make.to  him. .  ittepowfr.biBpmenstodtog&sq'teaete^eiiaible  the  holder 
even  to^e^thepoal&orteat&tmi  anoUier.tmaelkr'aieamage/'if  oft  anriving 
ataiH^honaeheifindsnoiotiurs;^       i  .    /■ 

I  foimdhkExoelkm7the:i»ii|iiBCBdB]it,ftMttlepk^ 
tleman,.et  the.heiiseiaf  afrnnd^'idienlhdieiQheweB'eii^yift 
rubbear..  Beipgi  JBtemipted  in  tba  maddk  of ^  il  4id  not  piemtaly  please 
him ;  , why  ishonldit ?  Swedes  exe Jika-otherpeople^  and  at  first  he  made 
great olyectioQe.todBixtruflliDg'.nie .idtii  .so-preeious s document.  On  mr 
OQuyimaiig  faii^*  howerar^  thetl  waa  the  t^t  muiial^  right  place,  as 
far  as.my  doi^  wto  cobcqebc^  if  noiii^t  my  own  comfort^  Ins  heart 
softened,  and  taking  me  to  his  house,  whexehe  oflbied  me  e  "grog/*  he 

*  I  have  ainoe  been  informed  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  "  hricbi**  hero 
named  are  rather  the  result  of  custom  than  sanctioned  by  law.  The  badge  is 
nercrtheleas  held  in  great  respect  and  veneration  by  the  people  of  the  oonntfy,,tf 
I  had  reason  to  know  in  the  coarse  0/  my  travels. 
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made  out  and  lianded  me  the  "  bricka,"  which  of  course  I  received  with 
bows  and  thaakB;  and  having  swallowed  the  grog,  to  the  health  of  his 
ExceUenoy,  wished  him  "good  night/'  and  returned  to  my  stifling  apart- 
ment. 

The  next  qnestioa  was  how  to  obtain  a  conveyance,  and  of  what 
nature;.  Alter  soame  diaeussioB,!  the  question  resolved  itself  into  my  hiring 
or  buying  a  oarriage  of  the  iandbrd.  In  order  to  decide  the  matter,  we 
had  a  sort  of  VMe  congraaa^  eonsiating  of  the  above-named  gentleman,  his 
son-in-law.  tiiQ-portcr)  and  my.  humbfe  sdf.  The  odds  wore  certainly 
against  me,  three  to  one.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  much  out  did  I  say, 
by  multipi^yiDg  tie  iniaeato  jof/thc  tibree,  that  they  stood  at  thirty  to  one. 
It  was  a  Itmg  and  serious  confeienee;  but  eventually  I  succumbed,  and 
became  tbe  possabaor  of  an  antiquated  britaaka,  in  doubtful  order  and  very 
heavy,  furnished  with  aome  old  lopes  and  leather  dignified  with  the  name 
of  hameas. 

It  iwas  then  decided  that  I  should  send  on  a  "forbud,"  or  aooHi^ 
eaurier,  to  order  hoises  for  the  fint  sixteeii  stages,  as  far  as  a  place  called 
TodUSping^*  andthoGennaiisettoworkveiy  civilly  to  fill  up  a  number  of 
little  tickets^  with  the  namea  of  the  varioiua  posthouses  or  stations,  the 
hour  at  whidi  the  horses  were  to  be  ready  at  each,  and  so  forth ;  and  at 
eight  tbe  same  evening  I  had  started  my  first  *'  forbui  "  in  a  diminutive 
peasant's  cart  of  most  peculiar  construction>dvswn  by  0iie<  hone,  and  con- 
taining my  portmanteau,  well  ooveved'  with  naftting,  thus  relieving  my 
cumbrous  vehicle  of  some  portion  of  its 'might.  The  "forbud"  was  to 
proceed  one  stage,  where  he  would  be  succeeded  by  another,  and  so  on. 

Moiu^  was  the  next  question,  aoidl  despatched  the  porter  to  the  bank. 
He  retuiaed  with  a  guest  amouul  of  change,  in  notes  of  three  and  six  dol- 
UuB,  and  an  «kbundance  of  anall  ailver  coin,  besides  a  han^ul  of  copper, 
which  is  absdutely  indispensable  previous  to  commenobg  a  journey  in 
Sweden,  as  the  poor  postboy  who  drives  you  rarely  possesses  a  halfpenny. 

Supper  now  madeits  appearance,  not  before  I  required  it,  served  by 
a  smilhig  girl — the  first  specimen  of  the  Shredish  "  firiga"  I  had  seen,— 
whose  chief  peauUarity  toasistfid.in  a  gay  particoloured  handkerchief,  tied 
under  the  chin;  and  as  I  dismissed  ti»  savoury  messes^whieh  long  ab- 
stinence and  a  hearty  appetite  made  palatable-'-^  my  suffocatingbedroom,  I 
questioned  my  German  ally,  who  remained  throughout  the  meal»  most  per- 
wveringly  as  to  the  value  of  the  monqr,  the  cost  of  posting,  and  eveiy 
other  little  particular  which  I  judged  might  avuil  me  en  rouie,  bribing  him 
from  time  to  time  with  one  of  .my  best  dgan,  which  he  smoked  eagerly, 
always  in  my  diabolical  bedroomi 


*  TonkSping,  not  Koping,  pronounced  Chuping,  the  tf  as  in  church.  It 
means  a  place  where  things  are  bought, — a  xnarket  town,  in  fact.  Edpa  Ib  to  buy ; 
Kopman,  a  merchant.  Of  course,  the  root  if  the  same  as  in  the  German  words 
kaufer,  kaiiffman  ;  the  English  words  cheapen,  Gheapaide,  &c.  C^OOoIp 
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Never  was  bribe  ixuNre  ttteoessfel;  by  the*  smtb  fbiet  of  tobtooo  I 
assailed,  and  took  esqative,  and  conquered  tiie  CknaiA's  be«t.  I  lavr  aad 
knew  my  victoiy,  anid  piofited.by  it,  attadfiiig  him  again  and  agaiii,  and 
making  him  write  down  and  pronounce  the  numbers  and  several  leadmg 
words  in  Swedish  for  my  guidance  duxing  the  expeetod  perils  before  me. 

At  last  we  parte4*^I  with  many  thanJu,  he  wkh  one  cigar  bei#en 
bis  lips  and  another  in  hie  pocket,  and  with  many  assurances  of  mutual 
eonsideralion  and  esteem ;  whale  I,  in  pfcfevenoe  i9  sighing  for  what  I 
eoukl  not  get,  todc  that  whieb  fcHrfeona  for  the  time  bad  aSkit4ed«  enpt  jn 
between  the  bed»ck)tbes,  aoid  snatcbed  a  lew  hours  of  fitful,  feverish  abqr, 
sasb  as  can  be  imagined  under  the-eiicupMtapesei  and  in  so  anflBaeating  an 


Boor  aja.»  bowoper,  bad  eeana  osaaad  alriking  on  the  town  dbikef 
Heksingborg  eie  my  trusty  friend  the  potter  arouesd  mei  Withaat  a 
moment's  hesitation  I  bolted  from  my  bed,  endeavoured  to  open  mj 
anailuig  eyes,  phinged  my  bead  intO' acid  and  tefiisAing  water,  -and  idt  I 
was  awake,  dressed  mysdf  as  speedily  aaipeasibla  in  the  thiekeat  dothiag 
I  had,  swaUowed  some  bad  coffse  and  poeketed-aeme>stak.xuakB,4avakpcd 
nrfself  in  as  many  wann  wrapa  and  esats  a»  poasibk^  encased  my  legs  in 
n  pair  of  kmg  fdt  boots,  the  waamast  of  afl  leggings  and  foet^mgs,  if  (hen 
bo  snob  a  weed,  and  at  5  a^m.  ono  mamomble  Friday  morning  stated 
faiify  on  my  way  for  Stookhohn. 

The  atagee  were  gensaally  from  one  -to  two  Swedish  mikn  kog— « 
ewsdsah  mile  being  about  six  and  two-tbirda  £i«lirii,~iilnobtoek  shoot 
anhour.  At eadi  slatiim  I'foond  my  homes  waitkig,  and  no gieattoM 
wna  ioat.  I  wrote  my  naane  in  tiie  ''Jk^hA,"*  etating  where  I  hadeoDie 
frnu'and'whither  I  was  going,  aaalso  lbs  nnmber  of  horses  I  en^kiyed, 
paid  tile  postboy,  and  was  off  agaui. 

Ue  homes  tiavdOed  weti,  especially -the  onaB  ones.  Down  hfll  we 
drove  at  a  great  pace,  whdeh  ««»e#hat  exoited,my  narvesi  eonakteriag  the 
atato  of  my  lickety  iM  rtidfAt.  Bnt<lhers*wia  a  sweet  ttttte  ebanribsome- 
wbere  aloft  who  watdiedof«r  me,  and^bnragbline  threugk  allmytroaMea 
ssMy.  Morsover,  I  got  used  to*  it,  eftsr  •spoffing  down  batf  a  deam 
al^pety  hillsi  aaonedeea  to  amny  farmoiodiaagrsoable  (hinga  in  Oe  hstde 
ofbfe. 

Msanwhik,  my  <*liEiaia'''^I  ^o-  not^  msan  to  pwn  proved  a  fanek 
bidced*  When  a  postboy  did  not  diivo  last  enough,  I  ionrisbad  it  ^ 
him,  shouting  eneifgeticfdly  in  Sngliah,  2maeh,  Gennan,  or  all  tkiae 
mixod,  pnttmg  in  beie  and  there  aetray  word  of  Swedish,  ouHad  limn  tsf 
limited  stocL  If  this  did  not  at  once  hnne thedeaired  effect,  I  mand^ 
age  aciBamed-— and  waved  the  talitman  frantifially  in  the  air,  when  the 
man  or  boy  was  effectually  awed,  and  urged  on  bis  cattle  with  whip  and 
voioe.  Subsequently,  when  ardving  at  posthousea  where  my  horsea  had 
not  been  ordered,  it  was  aatonislmg  to  witness  the  sltestttian'in  thaati^ 
&oe  of  a  surly  boor,  wbo  at  first  dedared  there  were  iie>  horses  to  be  had. 
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When  I  ptilled  oat  the  aD-powerfctl  bodge  he  was  hKtb  in  a  moment,  and, 
Ibli  ai  apologies  for  his  raisiake,  rushed  to  the  stables  and  produced  fresh 
cuttle  ifitheiit  delay.  Eaeh  hone  geneiaily  eosts  about  sevenpenee  a 
Swedish  mile :  but  in  some  cases  there  is  what  is  termed  "  entreprenade;" 
that  is  to  aay,  the  poeting  is  oontrscted  finr  under  certain  regnlatioHs,  and 
then  the  expense  is  one-half  more :  ift-ia  also  greater  at  aM  towns. 

l%e  whole  posting  8»r?ioe  is  tmder  Go^erntnent.  At  each  posthonse 
a  book,  called  the  "  Dagbak,''  is  kept.  This  enumerates  the  number  of 
hoTsee  which  the  postmaster  is  bonnd  to  farnish.  These  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  aie  obliged  to  provide  or  tontrHmte;  and  as  very  many  of 
the  feorms  me  at  some  distance  irom  th^  poMhouse,  it  «an  easily  be  con- 
ceived  that,  when  the  horses  have  not  been  ordered  befopehasd,  great 
delaya  imml  fi«qneKi%  oecttr,  mtm  6speem%  in  aanmicbr,  wheit  they  are 
woridng^  all  day  in  the  Mds. 

In  the  '^Bagbak*'  there  is  iflso  a  oohmm  fbrany  yemarks  or  com- 
pldnto  which  tkr  tmifeBer  may  ha««  to  make.  This  ifi  inspected  ftmn 
time  to  titte  by  the  proper  authori^,  and  &ies  are  indicted  if  the  post- 
anafter  is  pnyred  to  hwie  neglected  Ms  duty. 

The  poor  postboys  I  found  very  honest,  and  I  had  little  trouble  in 
paying  Ihem;  forthe  dislttace  between  each  station  being  hdserted  in  l^e 
**]>agbek,^  the  amount  due  to  tfaemf  was  easily  calculated,  >and  a  very 
small  sum  in  addition  made  tiwm  happy  for  Ae  day. 

At  first  I  trspreltod  v«ry  fast.  'The  novelfy  of  my  position,  the  few 
aelBye»  the  elaar  bright  atiaanphen'  ■  ovcfylbiHg^  in  ihct,  contrived  to 
make  tile  bmrs'alip  nqpidly'ttwa^ ;  btit  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  night  I 
eame  to  a  atandstiD^  mi  for  emnetime'waa  completely  ignorant  aato  why 
my  hoiaei  w«m  mot  imly/whila  I  ^listened  with  a  ibriibg  ahnost  of  despair 
to  a  man,  who^  in  anawer  to  my  broleaa  aentcaees  in^various,  and  to  him 
unknown  tmigiies^  aaaieted  by  signa,  poured -out  a  tomnt  of  worda  in  his 
natm  Swedish  of  widdi  I  understood  not  asTflable, 

At  last,  however,  I  heard  a  catt  come  raMling  i^;  aomethingwas 
brought  out  of  the  maseiaUe  posthouse,  put  on  it,  and  away  it  went. 
The  iarv^  was  out;  I  saw  it  all  at  onee,  for  as  the  cart  ibUed  away  I 
reoogniaed  my  beiongmga  oovend  with  matting,  and  I  knew  I  had  oan^t 
up  my  ''  forbud,"  or  coormr,  notwithstanding  a  ten  hours'  start.  He, 
doubtless,  had  been  drinloing  his  hcKirs  away,  obMvioua  of  duty,  and 
regardless  of  the  atrauger  whoae  money  he  was  reeeiving.  T  own  that  I 
Mi  for  the  time  perfee^  helpkaa.  Caaaplain  I  could  not,  for  no  one 
ooald  understand  me ;  sol  h^  my  tongue  and  endured — a  process  to  be 
lecommendad.  Fresh  bones,  howaver,  soon  mads  th»ir  i^pearanoe,  and 
away  I  went  again,  about  noon  on  the-folh>w«ng  day,  arriring  at  Tonko- 
ping,  where  I  got  some-dinner,  and  picked  up  a  German,  to  whom  I  gladly 
gave  a  seat  in  my  oaniage  for  a  couple  of  stages,  and  who  kindly  acted 
as  interpreter. 

The  snow  was  now  falling  heavily,  but  we  had  some  gleasant|  converse. 
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and  I  was  sorry  when  the  IhUe  town  of  Gremidn  hove  !n  sight  s^  we  bade 
each  other  adieu. '  After  a  etfp  of  wKriri  tea,  I  fttf  once  more  left  entiielj 
to  mj  own  devices.  Night  had  oome  on,  and  at  et erf  siatibn  I  had  to 
rouse  uf  the  postmaster  and  i^ait  for  f^h-'hor^.  This  always  caused  a 
delay  of  at  least  hklf  an  hoar,  duiii^  iMhidh  tinili  I  geiileralhr  dbzed  in  my 
carriage  or  walked  about  outside — ^for  the  bigTbdtti  ih^idd'the  pdsHtouae 
wasn^ver  teiy  inviting. '  All  theinhiafiiS  ippeared  t<yirie4o'  sfe^iji  tocher 
in  a  sort  of  social,  promiscuous  manner,  whic/h*i<^^nei!l^ef  ^  pleasfin^  to  tdfu- 
template  nor  pleasant  to  tire  s^si^  of  smell.  Man  and  w^e  would  be  in 
bed  in  one  comer,  childiwn  in  an(itheT-^^omeiimes  all  huddled  together^ 
servants  in  another ;  the  apartment  hermetically  ^sealed,  of  course^ — ^veiy 
close  and  veiy  disagreeable.  '  •;    ;' 

Now  and  then  I  did g6  in  %ttd  tousethem^alitlle;  in  ord6r %o induce 
them,  in  like  manner,  t6  roi^se^heir  people;  when  the'postniiaster  woold 
get  out  of  bed,  fdlowed  by 'his  «^rSfe,  who  ptoeeeded  to  h^  toilette  in  the 
most  utneoKcemed  maiffiie)r  in^  my  preaehi66i  And  thUs  I  trtvdl^  OttWsrds, 
consoling'myself  With- the  teftaintjr  thilt  at^idl  et^ntA  Iiraa  approabhiiig 
nearer  and  nearer'to'Stoekhi^;  end^Hnta  Uttle  nio^  tmrtieviemtioc}  would 
bring  me  to  my  gofd.  '  ^ 

The  road  for  the  first  day  had  beM  sandy  t  the  scenery  not  uAiSke  that 
of  the  south  of  Ireland — the  bounty  ctf€ork,  for' instance,— ^elds  divided 
by  hedges  or  walls.  As  I  advanced,  however,  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  huge  forests  of  pide  and  ^  had  16^  b^  ferlvvers^.  The  roads,  for 
the  most  part,  became  fe^ttUy  de^p  and  tnuddy  dtcrfng  the  day,  wheia  it 
thawed;  whereas  at  night  4hey*  Weifeffros^ri  again,  end  slippery  and 
dangerous,  and  very  ocM.  -1  was,-  ho#ever,  loleM))y  w¥app6d  up,  and 
suffered  little.  Moreover,  I  had  well  ptotisitined  myieif— an  indispensable 
precaution  for  travellers  in  Sweden,  as  there  are  very  few  places  where  any- 
thing eatable  is  to  be  obtained.  But  at  length'  my*  troubles  were  lessened, 
for  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  at  5  p.]n.,  *  I.  Matelied  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  having  left  Helmaluyi  on  the  TtidAy  pje^ovudy,  and'  performed 
the  joumqr  in  eighty-three  hours.  It  appears  a  long  time  in  these  dsyi 
of  railway  flights;  but  when  all  drcumstances  Bre  considered,  it  is  not 
marvellous.  Towards  the  end  of  the  journey  I  codbss  to  having  felt  tired 
and  subdued;  in  fact,  I  experienced  the  sensations  bf  a  far  superior 
man— one  Sterne — ^who  justly  remarks,  •*  There  is  one  sweet  lenitive,  at 
least,  for  evils  which  nature  holds  out  to  us."  So  I  took  it  kindly,  and 
fell  asleep,  and  the  first  word  which  roused  me  was  Stockhohn.  Indeed,  I 
was  so  fast  asleep  that  the  postboy  had  to  shake  me,  when  I  awoke  with 
a  start,  in  complete  ignorance  of  where  I  was,  how  I  had  oome,  or 
what  I  had  to  do.  But  arrived  in  Stockholm,  an  English  wash  and  a 
good  dinner  convinced  me  I  had  little  to  complain  of,  and  I  awoke  on 
the  following  morning  as  a  giant  refreshed,  and  ready  to  do  battle  widi 
the  world. 
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Hy  fast  diiy  in  StocUiobn*  wxtk  tie  xeminiscenoes  of  my  journey  then 
fipesh  in  my  memoiy^  ww  8Q$cieBQy  attmetiTe.  Haying  presented  my 
<»«dBnlials,  I  stroDed  ekov^  the  town^  and  waa  introduced  to  several 
Swedes,  We.  take  off  our  btts  earomoniwudyiand  bow  to  each  other 
twioe;  ve  then  pome  to  dose  qnfoters  and  sludBe  hands,  upon  which  the 
following  GoUo<p>i^  epsnes  :-^  * 

^  iSW^  (in  Frenoh).!^"  I  sxel  cbdnnpd  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
I  eoi»<4ude  you  arp  jiustariijfed," 

J^^^V'Si^icejes^^ay^Hoosieur^leCoKite/'  (Thia  is  the  aaftst 
titlfi  tO:  £^e  .tti^mi  forjtb^  mosit  >o£  ^bom -appear  to  posassa  itj  if  they 
hayaJiot^they  aieflattiSEed^)  •     .  .      »   . 

Tk£  8w^,—*'  Indeed.    What  do  you  think  of  Sifedeb  ?" 

K^^  this^tolcsraUy  nfipe  <infistipB  laojBi^hat  staggered  tne  at  first, 
as  I  could  pxvly  wonder  hoiw.  I^  an  ^tt^  stranger  to  the  oountty,  was  to 
judge  whetitver  X. liked  it  or  not..  ,.I  owia  I  felt  oonifu$ed,  and  mumbled, 
ovi  something  fibont  my  mot  having -he^bng  eonough  in  Sweden  to 
Tentare.  ^  expms  an  ofonion;.  a^d^g.t^  Ae sitaation  of  Stockbolm. 
stroek  me  as  y^  ehanning.    ^he  ocmireiBatj^  Iben  continuea^ 

The  Swede, — "  Did  you  come  here  by  land,  sir?" 
.  i^«^,~"X^Mpn?ieiirleQoi?ate."'.         .  .    :  ! 

Tie  Smeie.-^*' TUhm^m^  your  joiuney,;  nuist  bnvfi  been,  mpstu 
fatiguing."    '  .  .  .,       ,  ■     :   -/ 

How  many-timss  in  the  coujse  of  thefir^  ,f^vf  weeka  of  myie^idenee. 
in  Stockholm  was  I  afkpd.  if  s^  journey  bad  uoi  beeni  ipost  pain&il  and , 
fatiguing  I  The  questiqu  waa  tuuYenud»  fpi4  bgr  d/^gveee  I.p^pared. 
a  regular  answer  tp  it»  and  upon ' its.  heiiig  pftt  to-ane^  immediately., 
laanched  into  a  most.Tivid  <de8Qriptionvpf..aQ,my/ad?eature9i  traoblea*- 
a]i4  petplaxities.     .        -  .    -:  ,.  .-^      .       .<    . 

,*  On. the  conTersfiticKn  ^fmguisfaiag,  w^  shake  hands  again,  and  assuoe 
ea^  otl^  simultaneously  that  we  tire  chiurpi^  to  have  made  eaeh  other-a 
aeqnauotanoe^  t^a  off  onr  h48  "^ai^  ^  ^rodigjoiia  bow,  and  d^8it  oa  our 
sevieP)^  wagps,. 

Thp  day  was  fortunately  Terjr  &.TOUTable,  cleasaid  brjght^ a  beanlalul 
blma  s1^  OY»bo(|d,  iresh»  but  uot  too  oel^.with  afeeting.of  dry^esa^^ 
pnnmeQa  of.  atmoeplvsre,  which  m^de  myatepa  Jight^  find  exhilaiiM^d  my 
feelinge,  dofing  .aw«^  all  discontent  oi;  spleea»  kavipg  ma  i^-loya  witjb 
the  plaos  at  Hist  sights  There  w;as  no  witiutanduig  it  \  the  noyelty  of  the 
scenes  the  comfort  I  esperienced  i|V  having  sjUQopss&Py  ACf)o^p^shi^  a 
lot^  an^  tcdipus  JQiurn<^-rH^eiy things  in  ftot,  contrived;  to  put  me  in^tlie 
highest  spirit?.  The  situation  of  Stpckhoba;i.is  certainly  cheering..  The. 
noble  palac^y  a  stately  edifice^  which  rises  iQ»  in  4ts  ^ple  and  substantial 
grandeux:,  aboTe  fSL  other  ob^ts,4he  waters  of  the  Bidtic,  and  the  Mahr^ 
lake  intersecting  the  city,  efid  cutting  it  up  into  islands ;  the  shipping, 
the  suburbs  of  the  south  crowning  the  distance,  the  costume  of  the  honest 
Dalecarlians,  and  the  good-humoured,  bright  faces  of  the  "  pigee/'  or  j 
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servant  guds*  witk  tbeir  Uadk-  h«aiUrwMe&  imt/daHLj  nnaelnpwig  their 
hfiads.  What  can  I  ny  moM^  StooWbnlm  Imb  bam  oompiged  to  Yenioa, 
It  ia  not  Yeniee,  tot  haaa  dirtinfltiwe  Aaraiinf  of  jts  mm,  diffitoli  to 
oonpaia  witih  any  o<^her  j^laoa^ 

I  oonfesa  that  it  appeand  so  .ataagB«  ao  iioir,  to  J6a%  bentifui,  thiit 
before  long  I  waa  uniconAGioady  aaairaang  tlia  imnnabla.  ^lertim  of  ay 
new  f»?>i!w^>fa^^fw  ivitb  enthmiatm^  deekring  that  I  afamdy  ^uad 
Sweden chani»ingv^th  a  generotts  bfiartiDanliluKt.ti|QiaadtbBir^pita^ 
heart9.. 


The  queitioi)i,  "  Where  shall  X  ,dine  V  is.  one  ot  the  most  iinporiB&t  in 
the  life  of  n\an ;  and  in  Sweden  dinoipc  is  a  veiy  serioaa  undertaking.  You 
are  asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  most  probably  at  four  o'clock, 
always  yerbaUy,  so  that  if  yofu  liTe  in..  Stockholm,  and  go  mudi  into 
society,  it  is  absolutelj  necessary  for  your  servant  or  yoursetft— ox;  better 
still,  both-— to  k^  aiist  of  your  engi^ifMenta.  There  is»  stian^e  to  ny, 
hardly  ever  a  mistake  made,  and  oartaiidy  muoh  time  is  .saFod  Sroai  not 
having  to  answer  innumerable  notes.  Aman  cornea  round  with  the  list, 
generally  early  in  the  moming,~I  scaDoely  xeooUeet  at  what  hau;  bat  I 
confess  to  having  received  mos)^  of  jny  invitationa  in  bed»  and  to  hare 
been  roused  out  of  more  than  one  sleep  by  a  summons  to  a  gastronomioil 
treat  If  you  are  of  the  dlUe  and  fortunate,  you  may  open  your  ejes  to 
behold  a  j^orgeous  Qouxt  footmaa  with  an  immense  plum^  who  sammens 
jon  to  a  palace  "  feed,"  to  use. a  vulgar  term.  He  penetrates  into  your 
bedroom,  dsaws  himself  up  in.  military  style,  bawls  the  invitation  into 
your  ear«  and  insists  on  an  answer.  If  you  possess  a  servant,  however, 
and  he  is  a  sharp  fellow,  he  never  allows  any  profane  tread  uponaach 
holy  ground  cue  planks,  but  answers  for  you,  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  your  engagements,  of  which  he  ought  to  be  weU.  informed. 

The  invitations  are,  as  I  have  said,  .geoerally  for  four  o'clock,  and 
punctually  at  four  you  make  your  appearance — ^in  a  white  tie,  even  should 
there  be  no  ladies.  You  enter  the  houses  leave  your  g^reat-coat,  aad,  if 
winter,  your  goloshes  and  various  wrsps»  in  the  ^'Tambur,"  or  anteioom; 
and,  having  put  on  your  most  ceremonious  looks,  prooeed  throv^h  sevaal 
rooms,  unannoimoed,  till  you  discover  your  host,  befove  whom  you  dnw 
up  with  dignity  and  fitting  gravity,  make  two  bow%  and  shake  hands. 
BeeoUeet  that  one  inclination  is  not  sufficient ;  and  attention  to  these 
little  particulars  is  veiy  important  If  theie  is  a  hostess,  you  parade  op 
to  her  and  make  two  similar  bows,  always  preserving  your  gravity  as  afore- 
said. You  then  retire,  and  are.at  liberty  toseek  your  fidends,  with  whom 
you  go  through  the  same  ceremony. 

If  the  clock  has  struck  four  before  you  arrive,  you  will  infallibly  be 
the  last ;  for  the  Swedes  are  exceedingly,  and  I  say  laudably,  punctual  st 
dinner.    I  would  they  weze  so  on  all  other  oeoasions.    Indeed,  you  maj 
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makeapidiyaure  gaaaa  as  to  vlienthareis^oiiigtobeaneBterUia^^ 
when  you  see  seTeral  hungry  indiridiiald  in  white  neckcloths  and  yellow 
Idd  gloves,  wandering  tip  and  down  outside  a  house  a  iBm  ninutes  before 
four,  looking  at  their  watches  with  evident  anxiety.  On  the  ehurch  dock 
striking  its  fisst  stnks  they  are  gone  as  if  byiaagie.  liostof  the  guests 
axe  deooralad,  &khdogii.the  dinner  in«y  noi.be  4ma  of  ceMnony*  How« 
ertac^  all  diaBion  axe  more  or  less  so  In.StoeUiolm,*-!  mean,  si  all  enpents, 
not  given  X3n  aay  es^traosdiaq^  oroffidal  oeeasions.  The  natiTes  most 
iport  their  ribbons  and  their  stais»  espacuUy  the  latter.  Hiring 
received  much  courtesy,  I  lelt  compdled*  to  ask  a  few  men  to  dinner  at  a 
tavern,  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of ''  Philip/**  when  one  of  the  company-^ 
certainly  a  person  oi  rank  and  eonsideratioiH-koQonred  me  with  his 
ppesenoo»  snd^  BiQreover»  quite  confounded  ma  by  appearing  with  a  great 
star  on  bis  manly  b»eas^  or  rather,  his  tail^ooat;  It  is  mslicioualy 
whispeied  that  soaae  sleep  m  ^m.  And  why  should  they  notP  The 
miser  puts  his  d^rished  bsg  of  gold  under  his  pillow ;  why  should  not 
the  Swedish  sweU  take  his  preoiouB  "  north  star/'  if  he  have  no  wife,  to 
his  downy  ooaeh  f  Touehing  deeorattioiis,  I  have  frequently  heard  a 
triflizig  but  graphic  tale  hairing  lefereooe  to  the  profuse  distribution  of  the 
L^fum  d^homiMtt.  lit  ran  ttes  \*^k.  beantiM  little  English  giil,  who  was 
crossiug  the  Chsnnel  with  her  mother,  having  received  much  kind  atten- 
tion £rom  a  S'ssnch  gentleman  on  board,  wai»  repxoaehed  for  not  hairing 
thai^Ded  the  Fxemshman  on  parting.  ''  But  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,"  said 
the  child.  ''Tea,  he  is/'  mplied  the  mother.  «'No,"  said  the  child ; 
"all  Frenchmen  have  red  ribbons  in  their  coats.  He  had  none."  If 
such  wsM  ti»  girl's  re^y  m  the  yean  these  notes  were  written,  what 
would  it  be  now,  when  every  other  man  you  meet  is  deooiated  ?  To 
ietara*.2M)wever,  to  my  dinner. 

The  company  being  duly  assembled*  the  servant  oomes  in  with  a  tray, 
on  which  are  small  plates  containiug  caviare,  sardines,  and  other  small 
fisl^  bits  of  rssr  salmon^  cheese^  &o^  butter  and  bread  in  sUoes;  this 
servant  is  doady  followed  by  another  wkh  a  number  of  glasses  and  a 
bottle  of  "  brankie,"  or  Swedish  bmndy.  The  guests  first  apply  them- 
adves  to  the  edibles,  afterwsrds  tossing  off  a  glass  of  brandy.  Theeeting, 
toanEnglish  eye,  is,  I  mustoonfcss^  rather  a  dirty  business.  Forgive  me, 
ye  Swedish  gentlemen,  who  live  st  home  at  ease,  there  is  a  fork  to  each 
plate  handed  round,  and  one  guest  a^r  another  does  not  hesitate  to 
plunge  the  same  fork  into  a  sandwich,  f(H*  example,  convey  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  then  put  it  back  again  on  tiie  plats,  ready  for  the  next 
customer^  who  uses  it  without  scruple  in  his  turn,  and,  to  oomplete  the 
business,  probably  wipes  his  mouth  on  the  same  napkin  as  his  predeoessor. 
There  are  several  napkins  folded  up  and  placed  one  upon  the  top  of  the 
other  on  the  tray,  and  the  uppermost  one  generally  serves  several  people, 

*  A  Parisian  restaurant  justly  ceidnated. 
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each  of  whom  carefully  refolds  and  replaces  it  afler  liaving  made  nse 
of  it. 

For  my  own  part,  unless  I  could  by  dexterous  juggling  or  some  great 
piece  of  luck  secure  a  fork  to  myself,  I  eschewed  the  whole  concern ;  nor  did 
I  like  using  the  same  glass  as  my  former  "  branlde,"  out  of  which  my  neigh- 
bour, a  very  good  fellow,  no  doubt,  had  just  been  drinking.  All  this  may 
be  prejudice ;  but  not  having  been  brought  up  to  it,  it  requires  some  time 
and  consideration  to  attain  the  habit.  However,  barring  these  little  draw- 
backs, the  custom  is  a  grateful  one,  and  I  confess  to  having  enjoyed 
myself  in  a  decent  manner;  my  bit  of  bread  and  caviare  was  held  down 
with  a  mouthful  of  Swedish  brandy.  This  brandy  is  not  strong ;  it  is  of 
a  white  colour,  and  tastes  like  a  liqueur.  Every  one  having  partaken  or 
not  of  the  above,  dinner  is  announced,  when  the  two  principal  guests 
are  requested  by  the  host  to  lead  the  way— I  am  supposing  this  to  be  a 
bachelor  party — and  the  others  fall  in,  two  by  two,  and  generally  arm- 
in-arm,  with  a  good  deal  of  serious  coquetting  as  to  the  order  of  pro- 
cession.  The  guests  seat  themselves.  Before  each  is  a  fearful  anay  of 
glasses,  significant  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  in  addition  to  a  piece  of 
ordinary  bread,  there  is  usually  a  thin  slice  or  two  of  coarse  rye  bread,  or 
rather,  biscuit,  which  is  greedily  attacked  by  the  Swedes  during  the  panses 
of  practical  gastronomy,  and  which  to  my  taste  is  not  disagreeable. 

The  dinner  is  gorgeous,  the  dishes  numerous,  and  the  cuisine  intended 
to  be  French,  but  literally  a  very  bad  imitation,  the  food  being  mostly  of 
a  heavy,  coarse,  indigestible  nature,  with  thick  brown  sauces  of  various 
hues,  all  with  a  dash  of  sugar.  These  are  met  with  universally,  and  are 
to  be  as  universally  avoided.  Every  male  and  female  eats  with  the  knife, 
which  I  conclude  accounts  for  the  fact  of  all  the  knives  in  Sweden  being 
so  unconunoidy  blunt.  The  wines  are  of  great  variety,  and  mostly  of 
good  quality,  especially  the  Bordeaux.  After  the  soup,  sherry  and  port 
are  handed  round ;  then  follows  a  dish  of  smoked  salmon,  poached  eggs  an 
spinach;  sherry  again;  then  boiled  fish  and  Ch&teau  Margaux;  then 
comes  the  beef,  cut  in  huge  slices,  and  made  dishes,  with  various  kinds  of 
champagne,  generally  of  a  sweet  kind,  and  Bordeaux ;  after  this,  sweets. 

The  Swedes  seem  generally  to  prefer  port  wine,  which  is  certainly  at 
variance  with  our  ideas.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Madeira  is  occasionaDy 
produced,  and  at  the  end  of  dinner  some  sweet  wine.  In  fact,  both  appe- 
tite and  ardour  is  required,  to  say  nothing  of  digestion.  An  aldennan 
once  wished  for  a  throat  a  mile  long,  and  every  inch  a  palate ;  such  a 
throat  would  be  useful  at  Stockholm. 

The  drinking  is  prodigious, — in  all  respects  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing, 
the  eating.  After  each  course  the  selected  servant,  whose  sole  business  it 
is  to  ply  the  guests  with  wine,  goes  round  the  table  and  fills  every  glass 
he  can ;  he  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  no  sooner  does  he  behold  an  empty 
glass  than  he  pounces  on  it  like  an  eagle  and  fills  it  to  the  brim,  almost 
before  you  have  set  it  down.  ^  j 
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Eveiy  one  drinks  with  every  one  else,  and  the  process  of  doing  so  is 
singular.  Yonr  m-o-pw  looks  at  the  army  of  glasses  before  him,  singles 
out  his  particular  fancy,  grasps  it,  and  then,  fixing  you  with  his  eve,  calls 
out  your  name,  or  title  if  you  have  one,  with  a  bow  and  a  significant 
morement  of  the  glass.  !Peeling  honoured,  you  respond  with  a  deeper 
bow,  grasp  your  tum\)ler,  which  it  should  be,  of  the  same  wine  as  his ; 
both  glasses  are  then  raised  simultaneously  and  emptied ;  you  then  bow 
once  more,  and  inclining  the  glasses  downwards  with  a  knowing  sort  of 
jerk,  only  to  be  learnt  by  practice,  show  that  you  have  drained  it  to  tht 
last  drop.         ' 

This  is  de  rigueur,  ahd  a  Swede  feels,  liimself  insulted  if  you  omit  it ; 
of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  have  more  in  your  glass  than 
you  choose. 

As  a  general  role,  however,  you  are  expected  to  ask  every  one  iti  return 
who  has  challenged  you,  except  your  hbst,  who '  drinks  wine  with  each 
guest,  but  is  not  required  to  empty  his  glass  on  each  occasion ;  and  the 
bold  giiett  who  dares  to  challenge  him  in  return  is  bound  by  Swedish 
custom,  which  is  law,  to  swallow  twelve  glasses  of  wine  as  a  puiiishment. 

Whether  that  social  penalty  would  be  a  punishment  to  most  Swedes 
is  quite  another  question, — "  evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks."  I  cannot 
venture  to  answer  it. 

When  dinner  is  over  the  last  glass  of  wine  is  emptied  by  the  guests, 
in  honour  of  the  Amphitryon,  who  responds,  bows,  and  smiles  his  acknow- 
ledgments. If  there  is  a  hostess,  she  is  of  course  included ;  and  then  the 
company  rise  from  the  table  and  return  to  the  other  rooms.  Your  true 
Swede  tlien  goes  up  to  the  master  of  the  house,  makes  a  formal  bow,  pro- 
bably shakes  hands,  and  returns  thanks  for  the  feast.  Coffee  and  liqueurs 
are  then  brought  in,  and  the  guests  retire  very  shortly  after ;  though  the 
business — for  a  heavy  business  it  really  is — ^is  often  prolonged  indefinitely 
with  sweet  punch,  cigars,  &c.,  in  the  host's  private  room. 

But  on  thisi  and  its  consequences,  I  ^rill  draw  a  curtain ;  and  thus 
terminates  a  Swedish  dinner. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  thing  to  be  observed,  the  first  time  you 
see  your  host  after  the  entertainment ; — ^you  are  expected  to  make  him  a 
couple  of  low  bows,  shake  him  by  the  hand,  greeting  him  with  the  words, 
"Toekfor  sist;"  literally  meaning,  "Thank  you  for  the  last,"— that  is  to 
say,  for  the  dinner  he  gave  you  the  last  time  you  saw  each  other ;  and  within 
the  week  you  are  expected  to  call  at  the  house. 
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A  STOEY  THAT  MIGHT  BE  TEUE 

BY  THE  AUTHOE  OP  "  LABY  LOBBCB,'*  "  THK  CROSS  OF  HONOUB,"  KTC. 


**  I  \ms  8  oliild,  and  ahe  waa  ft  cMd, 
In  this  VJagdom  bf  tlia  sm  ; 
But  we  lored  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 
J  and  my  Annabel  Lee." 


CHAPTEfi  I. 
TSM  BXSUro  OF  THB  SUN.  ' 

"  Shail  I  show  you  the  sea  ?  " 

The  questioner  was  a  little  girl  of  about  nine,  with  s  pale,  sillow  face, 
and  dark  eyes,  shaded  with  something  that  might  be  sickness  or  sorrow, 
or  possibly  nothing  but  thought ;  a  little  girl,  with  a  mass  of  fluflpy,  fine 
dark  brown  hair,  hanging  loose  and  disordered  from  out  of  her  little 
calico  sun-bonnet  down  upon  a  pair  of  narrow  shoulders  and  a  back 
rounded  from  a  habit  of  stooping  over  books,  and  pressing  her  shoulder- 
blades  the  while  against  the  back  of  her  chair  for  greater  comfort;  a 
little  girl  with  long,  slim  arms,  in  which  bone  was  more  freely  developed  than 
beauty;  with  long,  thin,  knuckly-fingered  hands  hanging  down  like 
yellowish-red  ungainly  tassels  at  the  ends  of  them.  A  little  girl  altogether, 
who  might  fairly,  if  anything  feminine  may,  be  denominated  plain. 

The  questioned  offered  a  marked,  «dmost  a  cruel  contrast  to  tliis 
embryo  swayer  of  one  man's  soul — for  that,  at  least,  is  every  woman.  He 
was  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  a  tall,  slight,  lithe,  active-looking  boy,  whom 
not  even  the  jacket  of  twenty  years  ago  could  disfigune.  He  had  a  fair — 
girlishly  fair — and  delicate  face,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  brilliant,  flickering 
grey  eyes,  that  were  alternately  soft  as  a  woman's,  or  keen  as  steel,  accord- 
ing to  the  momentary  and  most  evanescent  humour  of  tiieir  owner— a 
beautiful  boy !  the  very  type  of  a  royal  prince  or  a  royal  page,  with  gddcn 
curls,  scented  and  smooth,  hanging  down  over  his  bigh,  aristocratic  brow : 
a  beautiful  boy,  daintily  dressed,  in  a  way  that  showed  a  proud,  loving, 
elegant  woman  had  attended  to  his  toilette ;  a  boy  such  as  women  caiess 
and  kiss,  even  in  boyhood,  in  recognition  of  the  Apollo-like  ebauty  that 
will  be  his  in  days  to  come ;  a  young  lord  of  the  creation,  who  learns 
betimes  that  it  is  his  to  throw  the  handkerchief  wheresoever  he  listeth ;  a 
curled  darling,  with  plenty  of  life  and  braver  yand  vanity  and  boyish 
pirde  and  honour  about  him,  doubtless,  but  with  no  one  of  these  charac- 
teristics so  developed  ac  to  be  distinctly  traceable  yet. 
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They  were  standings  this  pair,  on  the  top  of  a  miniature  terrace, 
tiiat  was  the  northern  boundary  of  a  small  bat  most  beautifully  kept 
garden.  They  had  oome  outr^e  first,  she  shyly  following  him — ^fiiom  the 
southern  entrance  of  a  pretty,  creeper-covered  house,  and  were  now  standing 
together,  looking  over  a  sunk  fence  into  a  plantation  <tf  rigid  firs  and 
laxdies  and  stuirted  oaks. 

And  beyond  Uua  plantation,  shut  out  from  their  view,  lay  this  sea  shs 
had  offered  to  show  him. 

**  Do  you  have  to  get  up  eariy  too  ?  "  was  his  ineleYant  reply. 

**  No,  I  haven't  to ;  but  I  like  getting  up  when  the  morning's  fine,  and 
there  is  anybody  new  here  to  show  things  to— -like  the  sea,  you  know.'^ 

"  Tea,  I  know.  Oh,  you  fimny  little  gizl,  to  like  to  get  up  for  ikai! 
rU»>oome  with  you  presently,  and  look  at  it,  when  I'm  tired  cf  «fam<liiig 
here.     You  won't  mind  waiting  for  me  P  " 

Hu  masculine  airoganoe  osme  out  in  the  requsst ;  his  innate  courtesy  in 
his  maimer  of  making  it.  His  little  companion,  away  in  the  depths  of  her 
mind,  recognized  something  of  this ;  but  no  traces  of  her  doing  so  were 
visible  on  her  sallow  face  ae  she  replied, — 

'*  No,  I  won't  mind  it.     I'd  rather  wait  than  not  show  you  the  sea  first." 

"That's  right;  that's  a  good  little  thing,"  he  said,  magnificently, 
*'  Vta  tired  yet;  that  old  coach  shook  me  so,  and  Pin  not  used  to  getting 
up  in  the  dark,  and  washing  in  cold  water.  I  tdl  you  what ;  your  fiiiher 
sbould  give  us  a  fire,  if  he  makes  us  get  up  before  tiie  sun." 

The  little  girl  gave  her  head  an  impatient  wave  towards  the  east. 

*'  The  sun  has  been  up  for  an  hour,"  she  said,  "  behind  a  cloud  some* 
where.  I  like  to  see  him  rolling  up  like  fire  over  the  water  sometimes ; 
and  I  thought  you'd  like  it  too,  when  I  saw  you  oomA  out  here  alone.  K 
you're  not  tired,  let  us  go  down  to  the  marsh  bank  now." 

She  held  out  her  thin,  dark  little  hand  to  him,  and  he  took  it  in  hia 
.  own  white,  well-formed,  strong  boy's  fist,  and  they  went  down  the  terraoe 
steps,  and  into  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  away  on  to  the  op^  sands 
beyond,  to  look  at  the  sea  together. 

So  we  see  them  first ;  she,  the  little  genius  oi  his  life,  who  leads  him 
on  to  look  at  the  Beautiful,  which,  but  for  her  densely  dark  and  solemn 
orbs,  would  escape  his  flickering,  honest,  bold,  brilliant  boy's  eyes.  So  we 
see  them  first,  in  the  hours  of  their  passionless  purity  and  childish  in- 
nocence; and  as  we  look  at  them,  thus  unsuspectingly  linked  together,  the 
morning  sun  yheds  his  full  radiance  upon  them — he  the  beautiful  young 
favourite  of  nature,  and  she  the  unomamented  casket  of  a  God-gifted  soul. 

He  waded  anlde  deep  in  the  shingle ;  he  hurled  stones  into  the  sea ; 
he  made  himself  muddy  and  wet ;  he  followed  with  hilarious  bravado  in 
the  wake  of  the  receding  wave,  and  came  back  with  triumphant  shouts  at 
not  being  caught  by  its  successor.  On  the  whole,  he  behaved  on  this,  his 
first  introduction  to  the  ocean,  as  boys  are  wont  to  behave ;  and  she  was 
content,  but  very  silent. 
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She  picked  up  a  large  curly  shell  after  a  tiine,  and  held  it  to  her  ear, 
while  he  shouted  at  the  crested  waves,  and  endeavoured  to  pulyetiie  the 
sea-anemones.     At  last  she  called  him,  and  asked  him  "  to  listen  too." 

"  What  docs  it  say  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Ba-um-oom-ooom." 

"  No,  it  doesn't,"  she  answered,  petulantly ;  "  it  says  pmr  name 
and  mine  90  dear;  they  come  in  sing-song,  like  the  loU  oS.  the  sea,  bat 
they  sound  like  Maurice  and  Bertie  to  me." 

*'  /  can't  hear  anything  like  that,"  said  Maurice,  stoutly.  *'  What 
should  it  say  my  name  for,  either  ?  Besides,  it  doesn't  know  it ;  no  more 
it  does  youis." 

The  little  girl  threw  the  shell  away  impatiently,  and  looked  dis- 
appointed ;  her  idealized  version  of  the  ocean  roar  in  the  shell  had  ia&m 
flat ;  she  felt  that  depression  which  acutely  sensitive  people  invariably  fed 
when  they  have  been  beguiled  by  their  emotions  into  making  a  speech  M 
of  sentiment,  whose  sole  fault  consisted  in  having  fallen  on  practical  ears. 

"  Of  course  it  didn't  say  Maurice  and  Bertie  reaUy,*  she  preseniij 
explained,  "  for  it  doesn't  know  us.    But  don't  you  like  to  fancy  things  P" 

The  boy  shook  his  head ;  he  did  not  understand  her  in  the  least,  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  polite  to  say  something,  and  it  had  been  sedoloaalj 
implanted  in  his  youthful  mind  that  he  was  never  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  being  polite. 

"  I  dare  say  I  should — I  mean — ^what  kind  of  fancy  things  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  I  mean  I"  exclaimed  the  dark  Bertie :  "I 
don't  know  myself  quite ;  but  I  like  to  look,  and  look,  and  look,  till  I  see 
things  quite  diflferent  to  what  they  were  when  I  began  looking." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  don't,"  said  the  boy ;  "  you'll  go  mad,  and  have  to  be 
smothered  up  under  a  feather  bed,  if  you  go  looking,  and  looking,  and 
looking,  as  you  call  it,  too  long.  I've  had  enough  of  this,  haven't  yoa? 
Shall  we  go  home  to  breakfast  ?  I'm  so  hungry." 

*'  So  am  I,"  said  Miss  Bertie;  "I  sha'n't  see  you  again  after  breakfiist 
till  the  evening." 

She  said  it  wistfully ;  she  felt  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  this  aepaiati(Hi, 
though  he  had  not  heard  the  sounds  she  had  heard,  and  though  he  scoffed 
at  the  sights  she  delighted  in,  and  threatened  her  with  immolation  under 
a  feather  bed.    He  was  evidently  not  so  cast  down. 

"  Won't  you  ?  Oh,  you  poor  little  thing,  how  dull  you'll  be  I  Why 
doesn't  your  father  have  you  in  the  school  ?"  , 

"  I  wish  he  would,"  Bertie  answered,  lifting  her  great  brown  oAs  up 
to  his  free,  merry  grey  ones, — "  \  wish  papa  would  let  me  be  in  the  room, 
and  say  lessons  with  you." 

"I'Uaskhim,  shaUI?" 

"  He  won't  do  it,  even  for  you,  I  know,"  Bertie  answeared,  disoon- 
solatdy  ;  '<  he  says  I  am  not  to  learn  much  for  a  long,  long  tine  yei 
I'm  to  run  about,  and  get  strong." 
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''Why,  you're  strong  enough/*  Maurice  said,  eyeing  her  critically. 
'*  How  long  are  you  to  run  about  ?  That's  all  nonsense.  You're  much 
smaller  than  me,  but  I  dare  say  you're  old  enough  to  learn  something. 
What  would  you  like  to  learn? — Gieek  and  Latin,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

**  No  ?  Well,  they  are  hard  for  girls.  Never  mind ;  when  I  see  you 
this  evening  111  tell  you  all  I've  done,  and  that  will  be  just  as  good 
won't  it?" 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  softly,  "  quite  as  good ;"  and  she  almost  thought 
that  it  would  be  so,  for  she  had  already  taken  up  her  woman's  part  of 
bowing  down  before  her  inferior  in  intellect.  He  was  so  bright,  and 
beautiful,  and  gay,  that  she  felt  browner,  and  smaller,  and  feebler  altogether 
in  his  presence  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 

On  the  top  of  the  terrace  they  paused  again,  and  sheventured  to  say, — 

"  You  did  like  the  sea,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  reiy  much." 

"With  the  gold  from  the  sun  on  it?" 

**  Yes,  all  right,  I  liked  it,  funny  little  thing  I"  and  then  ICaurice 
Power  and  Bertie  Bray  went  in  to  breakfast.  ^  ^ 

CHAPTEE  II. 

WHICH   IS   8UNNT,  AXD   NOT  SYMPATHETIC. 

Ths  sunshine  that  pervaded  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  schoolroom — in 
which  Mr.  Bray  narrowed  the  limits  oi  his  own  understanding  by  striving 
earnestly  to  widen  the  understandings  of  the  six  young  gentlemen  who 
eigoyed  the  comforts  of  a  home,  maternal  care,  and  the  strictest  religioua 
supervision  (tfide  advertisements),  under  his  auspices — ^was  of  a  soporific 
nature.  It  hung  in  dusty  gleams  over  the  heads  of  the  boys;  it  lured  fisdnt 
flies  out  of  dark  dens,  and  beguiled  them  into  the  paths  of  hungry  and  relent- 
less spiders,  who  forthwith  devoured  them  in  gilded  webs.  It  flickered 
feebly  about  an  open  book  and  grimy  slate.  It  rendered  tuition  more 
odious  than  usual,  and  the  state  of  imbibing  knowledge  harder  to  endure. 
And  yet  no  thoughts  of  green  fields  and  summery  lanes,  and  hedgerows 
flaunting  their  floral  sweets  wide  out  into  the  air,  were  engendered  by  it. 
It  was  a  sun  that  made  the  boys  yawn,  and  Mr.  Bray  sneeze;  for  it  was  a 
hot  August  sun,  under  which  Neapolitan  ices  and  iced  water  alone  could 
give  pleasure. 

Maurice  Power  had  pitied  Bertie  most  when  the  prospect  of  their 
separation  for  the  whole  day  had  been  mentioned  out  in  the  open  air; 
but  here  now  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  sleep-engendering  sOence,  or  worse 
still,  occasionally  in  the  detestable  educational  buzz,  he  r^arded  Us  little 
new  acquaintance  with  much  envy;  for  that  she  was  free  to  run  about  and 
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get  strong,  while  he,  the  pet  of  the  fztmfly,  the  heir  of  the  Powen,  had  to 
make  his  head  ache  under  the  dusty  sunbeams,  and  over  something  that 
had  no  meaning  for  him  in  Greek,  and  less  when  with  labour  and  difficulty 
he  had  turned  it  into  execrable  English. 

Considering  how  universally  acknowledged  is  the  truth  of  the  axiom 
that  we  are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  our  external  surroundings,  it  is 
a  marvellous  thing  that,  amongst  the  hundreds  who  have  o(Hnpiled 
educational  codes,  not  one  has  displayed  acumen  enough  to  make  grace  and 
beauty  some  of  the  ingredients.  Our  schoolrooms  are  bare,  hard,  and 
barren — angular,  arid,  and  unidealistic ;  learning,  or  rather  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  is  made  an  odious  thing  to  refined  young  minds,  very  often, 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  evei^thing  that  can  gratify  the  eye.  With  the 
mi\|ority,  education,  like  religion,  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  grim  and 
repulsive,  hard  to  endure  and  hateful  to  look  back  upon. 

Mr.  Bray,  Bertie's  father,  did  not  like  teaching  little  boys ;  but  he 
"  did  his  duty  by  them,"  he  always  said ;  and  so  he  did.  Heaven  help 
him,  with  a  loss  of  a  certain  duty  to  himself.  He  did  it  not  sternly,  not 
harshly  and  rigorously,  but  with  a  certain  patient,  unfaltering,  gentle, 
monotonous  abnegation  of  himself,  that  would  have  been  infimtdy 
^j^ching  even  to  the  boys  whom  he  wearied,  were  it  possible  for  boys  to 
be  touched  by  anything. 

Had  his  lot  been  cast  in  the  pleasant  ways  of  life ;  had  not  the  daily 
bread,  for  which  he  prayed  with  cheerful,  humble  faith,  been  his  alone  by 
reason  of  imcongenial  toil — that  was  not  entirely  bodily  or  mental,  but  a 
dreary,  hateful  mixture  of  both ;  in  fact,  had  things  been  other  than  they 
were,  men  who  had  known  Bray  at  the  university  said,  that  the  dreamer 
would  have  realized  some  of  his  early  visions,  and  made  himself  a  name. 

In  early  life  he  had  given — ^that  fatal  thing  often  to  any  real  work 
being  done — ^promise  of  a  rare  genius.  He  did  not  take  a  double-first, 
but  he  only  just  missed  it ;  and  his  would  have  been  the  prize  poem  had 
he  not  wandered  from  his  subject  into  daringly  speculative  and  strikingly 
original  paths  of  thought.  He  always  in  those  college  days  got  more 
praise  for  what  he  did  and  lost,  than  the  busy,  practical,  earnest  men  who 
beat  him  ever  enjoyed.  All  his  failures  were  attributed  to  his  strong 
poetical  temperament  and  his  exquisitely  delicate  organization;  and  no 
one  cared  to  *'vex  the  poet's  soul"  by  suggesting  that  the  rarest  gifts 
flourish  better  under  continual  and  careful  culture,  than  they  do  on 
occasional  high-pressure  work. 

He  left  oolite,  and  found  himself  indisposed  for  the  Church,  when  an 
old  Trinity  friend  would  have  given  him  a  living ; — "  It  would  cramp  his 
views,  and  cause  him  to  check  t\iose  aspirations  after  the  great  truth 
which  were  inherent  in  him,"  he  said.  His  money  had  been  spent  on 
his  education:  his  family  trembled  for  his  brain,  because  they  could 
not  understand  half  he  said ;  and  for  his  lungs,  because  his  hands  were 
thin  and  white ;  and  for  his  fate,  because — though  he  ifvrote  a  great  deal 
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— ^tlie  idea  of  piiblisliizig  his  effusions,  and  striving  to  make  tliem  pay, 
ne?er  entered  into  his  head. 

He  scoffed  at  this  latter  idea  when  it  was  modestly  suggested  to  him 
by  the  married  sister  with  whom  he  had  taken  np  his  abode.  "  So  clever 
as  you  are,  Ernest,"  she  had  said,  "  a  book  by  you  would  be  sure  to  sell 
well,  and  you  might  dedicate  it  to  baby." 

Now  baby  was  one  for  whose  shortcomings  he  had  made  himself 
responsible  until  it  reached  the  years  of  confirmation. 

"My  dear  Agnes,"  he  replied,  "you  don't  understand  I  Till  I  can 
see  my  vast  conception  spread  itself  clearly  before  me;  till  my  crude 
thoughts  have  resolved  themselves  into  the  perfect  order  of  the  noble 
thing  my  soul  has  imagined  and  my  mind  may  realize,  I  will  spare  my 
fellow-men  the  labour  and  sorrow  of  putting  it  into  print,  and  reading  it. 
No,  no,  Agnes !  trust  me ;  we  who  think  are  sometimes  of  more  worth 
than  those  who  act." 

To  which  Mrs.  Barrington  could  not  give  that  cordial  assent  she 
would  have  desired  to  give  to  any  axiom  of  her  "wonderfully  gifted 
brother's ;"  the  fact  being  that  Mrs.  Barrington's  own  domestic  life  would 
have  been  pleasanter  if  she  had  not  been  called  upon  to  constantly  keep 
guard  over  her  worthy,  respectable,  meroantile-minded  husband,  lest  he 
should  "  vex  the  poet's  soul,"  not  alone  by  his  shaUow  wit,  but  by  his 
well-meant  endeavours  to  stir  the  young  man  to  do  something. 

After  a  time  Ernest  Bray  did  the  most  foolish  thing  he  could  have 
done — he  fell  in  love;  and  after  another  short  time  he  did  the  worst 
thing  he,  or  any  other  man  with  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  no  inclination 
to  fight  for  a  Hving,  could  do — he  married. 

Milton  married  a  shrew,  and  Goethe  a  worse.  Ernest  Bray  was 
neither  a  Milton  nor  a  Goethe,  therefore  it  behoved  him  to  have^Jbeen 
more  careful  in  the  choice  he  made.  He  was  an  impulsive,  dr^uny, 
poetically-minded,  refined,  clever  man ;  and  he  married  a  conmionplace 
girl,  who  was  earnest  and  bustling,  and  gifted  with  a  habit  of  looking  to 
the  future,  and  who  insisted,  on  their  return  from  the  honeymoon,  that  he 
should  "  set  up  a  school." 

After  one  wildly  plaintive  protest  against  sinking  the  lofty  faculties  he 
knew  he  possessed  in  aught  so  debasing  to  the  soul  and  intellect,  Ernest 
succumbed  to  his  fate  and  his  wife.  When  once  she  had  succeeded  in 
settling  him  in  the  schoolroom,  he  never  dreamt  of  leaving  it ;  the  old 
dreams  he  sought  so  hard  to  dispel,  in  order  that,  as  Mrs.  Bray  said, 
"  he  might  make  some  use  of  his  brains,  and  gain  a  living  for  his  wife  and 
family"  (she  was  a  provident  woman,  and  counted  the  family  before  it 
came),  would  hover  over  him  at  times.  But  those  fair  visions  had  been 
struggled  against  so  long,  that  they  were  weak  and  faint  now,  mere 
ghosts  of  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  indeed ;  for  the  man  of  thirty-four 
Beemed  to  have  left  "  youth"  far,  far  behind  him. 

The  only  dream  he  ever  had  now  was  one  of  a  future,  that  should  be| 
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bright  with  lore  and  lore,  and  the  literary  wealth  of  ages,  for  that  soul- 
fraught  child  of  his,  in  whom  he,  and  he  alone,  saw  promise  of  high 
things  to  come.  They  had  called  her  Bertie,  for  they  had  meant  her  to  be 
a  boy,  and  had  settled  that  his  name  should  be  Bertram ;  so  when  the 
daughter  appeared  their  purpose  was  shaken  in  a  measure,  but  not  wholly 
so,  and  they  called  her  Bertie. 

So  now,  when  Maurice  Power,  the  new  pupil,  after  having  careered 
through  his  lessons  with  a  dashing  haste,  that  rather  blinded  his  compeers 
to  his  numerous  mistakes,  ventured  to  ask  if  "  Bertie  mightn't  come  into 
school,  sir,  another  day  ?  not  that  he  s'posed  she  could  learn,  like  boys, 
but  because  she  was  dull  alone,"  Mr.  Bray  shook  his  head,  and  smiled 
gently  on  Master  Power,  in  perfect  appreciation  of  the  veil  that  hung  be- 
tween the  minds  of  the  two  children,  and  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
raise  it,  even  by  using  the  words  he  did  in  answer. 

"  No,  no;  Bertie  will  never  be  school-taught." 

"  Oh,  a  governess,  I  s'pose,"  Master  Power  rejoined ;  "  ah !  girls  do 
generally  have  that  sort  of  thing — ^in  spectacles." 

In  the  mean  time  Bertie  was  very  solitary  with  her  mother. 

Her  morning  walk  to  the  sea  had  tired  her  apparently ;  for  instead  of 
going  out  in  search  of  any  stray  amusements  that  might  come  upon  the 
surface,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  after  breakfast  she  had  made  a  choice  se- 
lection of  light  literature,  and  ensconced  herself  in  the  recess  of  the  window 
in  her  mother's  sitting-room,  with  the  flower-laden  autumn  air  placing 
over  her  head,  and  a  hei^  of  books  on  her  lap. 

The  books  were  not  such  as  usually  delight  a  child : — a  volume  of 
Byron,  containing  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  all  of  which  she  knew  by 
heart;  and  "Don  Juan;"  Miss  Austen's  "Sense  and  Sensibility;"  "The 
Wandering  Jew;"  and  a  volume  of  the  Family  Herald,  I  am  sony 
for  her ;  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  bookcase  in  her  mother's  room  that 
aha  could  read  save  the  Bible  and  the  cookery  book,  and  she  affected 
neither  of  these  works ;  for,  as  is  usually  and  judiciously  done,  the  Bible, 
instead  of  being  given  to  her  as  a  literary  treat,  was  made  a  task-book  of, 
a  chapter  of  which  must  be  read  eveiy  Sunday  morning,  to  ensure  the 
reader's  going  to  heaven. 

So  Bertie  Bray  read  "  Don  Juan,"  and  Mrs.  Bray  worked  assiduously 
away  at  the  body  of  a  dress  she  was  repairing  in  silence  for  a  time.  At 
last  she  spoke:  "Bertie,  I  won't  have  you  sit  on  the  floor,  my  dear; 
you'll  spoil  your  nice  dean  dress ;  and  I  haven't  heard  you  read  aloud  for 
a  long  time, — ^not  since  last  Sunday.  Now  get  up  on  that  chair,  and 
begin." 

Bertie  got  up  with  outward  obedience,  and  a  mental  groan  for  that  she 
should  be  required  to  do  anything  so  uncongenial  as  read  aloud.  Mn. 
Bray  was  particular  as  to  the  reading ;  she  ordamed  that  it  should  be  done 
with  slowness  and  precision,  and  she  insisted  on  Bertie  counting  audibly 
at  every  stop.    The  charms  of  the  most  delicious  literature  fade,  and  pale, 
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and  become  microsoopic  under  such  treatment ;  and  Bertie,  knowing  this, 
abstained  from  "  Don  Juan/'  and  treated  ber  mother  to  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  soul-hanowing  and  highly  piquant  sketch  of  Parisian  life  in  the 
Family  Herald. 

lAis,  Bray  was  a  good  woman,  thoroughly  and  truly  good,  and  tho- 
roughly and  truly  wearisome  to  her  companions.  She  was  middle- 
sized,  and  moderately  good-looking;  neat,  trim,  and  active  in  her  ways ; 
after  a  bustling  fashion  that  distinctly  indicates  a  lack  of  any  fine  percep- 
tive sense  of  the  beautiful  and  pleasant  If  she  had  been  of  a  retrospective 
turn  of  mind — which  she  was  far  too  practical  to  be — she  might  have 
looked  back  and  said,  "  In  eveiy  single  action  of  my  life  I  have  been  above 
suspicion,  and  blameless ;"  for  it  would  never  have  oocnned  to  her — ^why 
should  it  ? — ^that  blame  could  be  awarded  to  a  woman  who  did  her  duty 
entirely,  and  only  made  life  hard  to  the  finer  natures  about  her  sometimes, 
by  being  utteriy  unsympathetic  to  them,  and  only  sulky  when  thqr  could 
not  come  down  to  her  level  and  sympaihiau)  with  her. 

"  Now,  Bertie,  put  the  books  away  neatly,  and  go  and  brush  your  hair 
(Mr  dinaer.  No,  I  will  not  have  them  left  about  in  that  nasty,  untidy 
way.  When  /  was  a  little  girl  I  always  put  my  things  away  carefully 
when  I  had  done  with  them ;  the  consequence  was,  I  always  knew  where  to 
find  them  again  when  I  wanted  them  next  time." 

Bertie  put  the  books  away,  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  never 
to  have  them  about  at  all — ^never  to  indulge  iA  their  dearly  loved  com- 
panionslkip — than  to  have  them  conmiented  upon  in  this  way.  It  was  a 
small  thing  that  she  should  "  put  her  books  away;"  but  it  was  a  great 
thing,  in  its  jarring  painfulness,  that  she  should  be  told  to  do  so  in  the 
little  cat  and  dried  sentences  that  alwoj^i  had  been  used — "  since  ever  I 
can  remember,"  she  said  to  herself,  pettishly.  The  fact  is,  tt  grated  upon 
Bertie  already  that  when  she  was  betrayed,  even  for  a  moment,  into  wear* 
ing  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,  she  should  be  powerless  to  prevent  that 
same  heart's  being  crushed  with  neatness  and  precision,  and  chilled  with 
the  cold,  hard  fingers  of  propriety.  "  If  mamma  would  sometimes  let  me 
be  I "  she  said,  as  she  wearily  plodded  her  way  up  to  prepare  herself  for 
dinner, — "  oh  I  if  she  would  sometimes  let  me  be,  and  not  Mker  so  about 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  I " 

"That  child  wants  to  have  her  mind  empbyed,"  the  mother  was 
observing  to  herself  at  the  same  time,  with  much  maternal  severity :  "  if 
she  had  some  nice  useful  work  to  do  she'd  be  far  happier,  I'm  persuaded, 
whatever  Mr.  Bray  may  think.  I'll  set  her  about  hemming  some  hand- 
kerchiefs." 

And  then  Mrs.  Bray  cast  a  keen  eye  over  her  table  arrangements,  and 
then  serenely  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the  same,  and  "wondered 
why  Mr.  Bray  could  not  be  punctual."  It  has  an  ugly  sound  when  a  wife 
<^&]ls  her  husband  Mr.  to  herself. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

SIX  TEABS   AFTER. 

*'  And  then  I  sliall  be  told  to  go  round  and  shake  hands  '  nicely'  with 
themaU.     Oh!  IhcOert.    And  then— " 

And  then  the  narrative  was  abruptly  broken  off  through  the  narrator's 
losing  her  balance,  and  slipping  off  the  tub  which  she  had  placed  against 
the  playground  wall,  in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  Maurice  Power, 
who,  in  company  with  five  other  youths  (none  of  whom  are  worth  furtha 
mention),  was  ceasing  awhile  from  football  in  the  aibresaid  playground. 

"  Poor  little  thing  I  grazed  your  elbows,  haven't  you  ?  "  asked  Mau- 
rice, sympathetically ;  "  dimb  up  again,  and  let's  see." 

•*  Ohoo-oo ! "  whined  Bertie ;  "  I've  cut  my  arm.  I  don't  care  for 
the  cut,  you  know,  but  it  will  show  to-n%ht,  and  I  shaU  get  a  scolding." 

"Who'll  scold  you?" 

"Mamma." 

"  Oh,  that's  nonsense !  the  cut  isn't  on  her  arm." 

"  No,  but  she  will  say  I  had  no  business  up  on  the  wall." 

"  No  more  you  had,  you  know,"  said  Maurice,  with  that  air  of  frank 
impartiality  which  is  so  infinitely  aggravating  to  the  sufiierer  on  whom  it 
is  brought  to  bear. 

"  Fott  called  to  me  to  dimb  up,  Maurice." 

"  Ah,  yes,  so  I  did,  because  I  wanted  yon,  and  you're  a  good  little 
thing  (you  always  were  a  good  little  thing)  to  do  as  I  tell  you ;  but,  all  the 
tame  for  that,  it  isn't  right  for  little  girls  to  dimb  about  and  romp  as  you 
do ;  at  least,  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  you  to  do  it  for  any  one  but  me.  My 
mamma  would  scold  you  a  precious  deal  more  than  Mrs.  Bray  does.  My 
sister  never  goes  out  without  a  flunkey  behind  her,  and  a  veil  and  kid 
gloves — " 

"  All  behind  her  P  "  interrupted  Bertie,  who,  in  her  intense  interest  in 
his  leeital,  had  climbed  up  on  the  wall  again. 

"  No,  no ;  on  her  hands  and  face,  stupid — ^that  is,  I  mean  dear  httk 
thing.  When  you're  grown  up,  Bertie,  you  shall  go  and  stay  with  my 
sister*     I  shall  take  you  there." 

Bertie  shook  her  head  in  a  meekly  negative  manner. 

"What I  youwoiddn'tgo?" 

"  Not  to  stay  with  your  sister." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  when  she  came  here,  ever  so  long  ago,  she  didn't  seem  to  like 
me,  and  put  up  an  eye-glass  to  look  at  me,  when  she  could  see — oh,  as 
well  as  possible  without  it." 

"  Humph !  that's  her  way ;  Prances  is  always  rather  grand,  but  she's  a 
dear  girl;  and  when  I  tell  her  to  be  kind  to  you,  she'll/^  kind.'/ 
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"  I  don't  want  her  to  be  told,"  said  Bertie,  dieamfly ;  "  I  don't  cm 
about  it.     Ton  see,  Mauriofr— " 

"But,  my  dear  girl,"  Manrioe  interrapted,  seriously,  "she's  my 
sister,  and  so  you  must  be  good  friends.  My  darling  pet,  how  I  shall 
miss  you  when  I  go  to  ooll^ge !" 

*'  Then  don't  stay  in  there ;  you  can't  care  to  play  football  to-day — ^it'a 
so  hot — any  longer,"  said  Bertie,  earnestly :  **  come  over  here  with  me 
while  yon  can.  Oh,  Maurice  dear,  you  won't  be  dull  like  /  shall  be  when 
you're  gone !" 

And  then,  as  the  handsome  boy  of  eighteen  vaulted  over  the  wall,  and 
lighted  at  her  side,  he  condescendingly  explained  to  her  "  that  it  was  only 
natural  that  such  should  be  the  case ;"  and  Bertie  quickly  came  to  fed 
that  it  was  only  proper  too. 

The  six  years  that  had  passed  since  Maurice  and  Bertie  had  first  met 
had  ripened  the  handsome  boy  into  a  handsomer  youth,  but  they  had  not 
done  much  for  Bertie.  She  was  still  dark,  and  thin,  and  angular ;  still 
unformed  in  mind  and  manners ;  and  still,  to  the  eyes  of  the  initiated, 
fraught  with  a  clear  intelligence  that  would  one  day  bear  rich  fruit. 

Fifteen  is  an  awkward  age  under  the  beat  of  circumstances ;  fifteen  in 
badly  made  boots  and  nnbecoming  dresses  is  repulsiTe  almost.  The  feet 
and  hands  have  a  habit  of  not  knowing  vdiat  to  do  with  themselves,  and 
acting  accordingly  in  ^  vague  and  purposeless  maimer ;  and  the  head, 
where  the  health  is  not  robust,  is  given  to  hanging  forward,  in  ft  curve 
that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  line  of  beauty.  The  meeting  of 
the  brook  and  river,  except,  indeed,  under  very  unusual  circumstances,  is 
apt  to  be  ungainly  and  unprepossessing. 

The  present,  if  it  was  pleasant,  was  always  very  much  to  Maurice ;  he 
could  calmly  contemplate,  or  calmly  ignore,  a  great  coming  calamity  from 
the  stand-point  of  an  agreeable  moment:  a  thorough  creature  of  the 
hour  I  Tet  wht)  could  blame  him  for  being  so,  since  it  kept  him  bright, 
bril^laait,  and  beautiful,  with  a  brightness,  brilliancy,  and  beauty  that  falls 
not  to  the  share  of  those  who  take  much  heed  of  what  to-moirow  may 
bring  forth? 

Por  six  yeaoB  Bertie  had  been  his  nnH&iling  comforter,  consoler,  con- 
fidante, admirer,  assistant,  in  every  small  sorrow,  trouble,  and  difiiculty  that 
had  been  in  his  path.  He  was  always  certain  of  her  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship whenever  he  elected  to  claim  it ;  he  knew  that,  if  more  congenial 
pastime  called  him  from  her  one  hour,  Bertie  would  still  be  ready  to 
pass  the  time  of  the  next  spare  one  he  had  in  whatever  way  he  pleased. 
During  all  these  six  years  she  had  never  shown  herself  either  adhesive 
or  exacting, — ^in  other  words,  she  had  never  bored  him;  and  she  had 
freely  shown,  moreover,  that  she  loved  him  very  dearly.  And  yet  now 
bis  brow  was  radiant  with  the  smiles  that  made  his  blue  eyes  flicker,  and 
his  white  teeth  flash  in  the  sun,  though  he  was  going  to  leave  her  to- 
^»">m)w.    For  the  hour  was  pleasant  to  him :  he  walkqd  in  the  siwde^of   j 
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the  green  trees,  and  felt  the  sea  breeze,  and  was  amused  by  his  little  com- 
panion ;  and  the  one  soothed,  and  the  other  lefiteshed,  and  the  third  was, 
as  usual,  congenial  and  sympathetic  to  him.    He  was  happily  constitated 
he  could  take  the  goods  the  gods  provided. 

But  Bertie  Bray  was  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  smmy 
philosophy.  Here,  brightened  by  his  presence  as  that  hour  and  that  spot 
both  were,  fell  the  shadow  of  his  approaching  departure  and  her  coming 
desolation.  Very  blank  would  be  the  seaside  village,  and  the  oomfDitaUe, 
tedious  home,  when  he,  who  had  been  the  light  of  her  life  for  the  last  six 
years,  was  gone.  She  did  not  analyze  her  sensations ;  had  she  done  so,  she 
would  have  discovered  that  the  one  which  gave  her  the  keenest  pain  was  the 
mixture  of  adoration  for  the  hilarious  boy  at  her  side,  and  indignation  and 
sorrow  at  the  hilarity  which  could  live  under  existing  drcumstanoes.  He 
was  alternately  whistling  and  singing  a  bright,  melodious  Neapolitan  air- 
even  now,  young  as  she  was,  there  was  a  thrill  at  her  heart  in  answer  to 
every  chord  he  struck — ^m  a  gay  and  debonair  manner,  that  promiaed  wdl 
for  his  cavalier-like  fascinations  in  the  future.    She  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

**  Oh,  Maurice,  you  duff  I  You  are  going  away  to-monow,  and  yoa 
sing :  when  I  shall  miss  you  so  1" 

A  something— the  shadow  of  the  feeling  that  would  Hereafter  exist 
between  them — ^flushed  both  faces  as  the  child  concluded  her  passionate 
appeal.    A  gbwing,  vivid,  triumphant,  pleased  flush  it  was  on  Maurice  . 
Powec's  face,  as  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  quivering  Hps  and  tiemnkos 
eyelids  of  his  little  friend. 

<<  You  dear  little  darling  pet  I"  he  said ;  "  I  think  you  love  me  vciy 
much,  Bertie.  You  must  always  love  me  like  this,  remember ;  always  be 
sad  when  I  go,  and  glad  when  I  come— I  shall  come  whenever  I  can ;  and 
you  must  write  to  me  veiy  often,  and  tell  me  eveiything  you  do;  and  IH 

write  to  you  whenever  I  have  time,  and  teQ  you  the  same ;  and Don't, 

don't,  my  precious,  darling  Bertie  I  don't  ciy  like  that*' 

He  might  well  implore  her  not  to  do  so ; — ^in  the  wild  floods  of  iesn 
that  swept  in  torrents  fiom  the  ordinarily  self-contained  girl's  ^es,  Bertie 
Bray  washed  out  a  good  deal  of  her  childhood.  The  brook  and  river  were 
meeting  in  that  Hour  of  parting  with  Maurice  Power ;  for  there  would  be  a  tea- 
party  in  the  evening,  and  she  felt  that  the  after-parting  before  people  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  to  these  last  moments  in  which  th^  were  alone. 

*'  Shall  you  say  it's  the  cut  on  your  aim  if  they  ask  what  you've  been 
dying  for  P"  asked  Maurice  presently,  at  the  same  time  gently  indicating 
that  it  would  be  as  well  if  she  wiped  away  the  tears  that  were  mantling 
her  cheeks. 

"  No,"  Bertie  answered ;  "  but  I  sha'n't  tell  any  one,"  she  hastfly 
added,  "  that  it's  because  you  are  gomg,  for  I  shouldn't  have  cried  before 
them,  I  know ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  bad  as  dying  before  them  if  I  go 
and  tell  them  that  I've  been  dying." 

*'  Yes,  exactly.  Why,  it's  nothing,  you  know,  Bec^e,  my  going  away ; 
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most  fellows  are  predons  glad  to  get  away  £rom  school,  particularly  from 
such  a  cursedly  dull  place  as  this." 
"  Oh,  Maurice  I  don't  swear." 

"  Well,  I  won't.  But  the  phioe  w  dull  now,  isn't  it  P  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  you,  you  dear  little  thing,  I  shouldn't  have  stood  it  so  long. 
My  mother  would  have  let  me  leave,  if  I'd  lacked  up  a  row,  long  ago;  but 
as  you  were  here,  and  I  was  so  fond  of  you,  I  thought  I  would  just  drag 
on  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  college." 

*'  Don't  you  like  papa,  then  ?"  Bertie  asked ;  *'  I  thought  you  must 
like  papa." 

"  So  I  do,  well  enough ;  he's  Tery  dever,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  he's  not  a  man  of  the  world,  you  know ;  he's  always  half  asleep,  and 
dieaming.  The  fact  is,  Bertie,"  Maurice  continued,  looking  as  sententious 
as  if,  instead  of  merely  reproducing  a  sentiment  he  had  heard  some  one 
else  express,  he  had  evolved  a  conviction  out  of  his  own  mind — "  the  fact  is, 
your  father  ruined  himself  by  becoming  a  tutor ;  he's  not  a  man  ever  to  have 
bad  much  of  a  career,  but  when  a  man  makes  himself  a  tchoolnuuter  it's 
all  up  with  him." 

Bertie  had  had  a  dim  consciousness  of  something  of  the  sort  floating 
about  in  her  brain,  but  she  did  not  like  to  let  the  assertion  pass  without  » 
protest,  so  she  said, — 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? — ^not  that  it's  '  all  up '  with  papa  being  a  gen- 
tleman because  he  is  a  schoolmaster  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  Maurice  replied,  rather  dubiously ;  "  but — ^you 
don't  quite  understand  such  things  yet — ^all  up  with  him  in  the  world. 
A  schoolmaster  has  no  social  standing.  Bertie,  you're  a  clever  little 
darling,  though  you're  not  pretty ;  you  must  make  haste  and  grow  up, 
and  make  a  grand  marriage,  and  haul  your  family  up  with  you.  I  don't 
believe  you  could  though,  after  all,"  he  went  on,  pensively. 
*<  Could  do  what?"  asked  Bertie,  gently.  \ 

**  Why,  haul  your  people  up ;  but  that  needn't  prevent  your  doing  the 
other  thing,"  he  added,  laughing. 

And  Bertie  Bray  blushed  hotly,  and  knew  not  whether  it  was  for  plea- 
sure or  for  pain. 

"  It's  nearly  six  o'clock,"  she  said,  after  a  little  more  desultory  con* 
versation  had  been  indulged  in ;  "  I  must  go  in,  Maurice,  and  get  ready 
for  tea, — ^I  must  indeed." 
"Oh,  hang  tea!" 

"Yes,  that's  all  very  weU;  but  if  I'm  not  ready,  mamma  won't  be 
pleased.  I  don't  like  to  go  in  away  from  you,  Maurice,  don't  think 
that!" 

"But  I  shaU  think  it,  my  pet,  if  you  hurry  away.  Why  shouldn't 
you  stay  out  here  and  tallc  to  me,  as  well  as  go  in  and  talk  to  some 
horrible  old  woman  or  other?  There  always  are  horrible  old  women  at 
your  mother's  tea-parties.    What  do  they  come  for,  I  wonder  P^What  j 
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does  slie  ask  them  far?  Th^'^  noOuBg  to  say  when  they  are  hoe, 
except  some  rubbish  about  the  edifying  discourse  they  heard  last  Sunday, 
or  some  other  wretched,  uninteresting  village  twaddle.  Oh,  Beitie,  you 
should  be  at  my  mother's  evenings.  She  doesn't  call  them  tea*p«rties, 
though  there's  lots  of  that,.4uui  other  things  besides ;  they  always  go  like 
— ^hke — ^bricks ;  they  ore  jolly»  I  wish  you  oould  be  at  one  of  them;  yon 
shall  when  you're  older,  and  than  you'll  hate  these  tea-parties  of  pur 
mother's  worse  than  ever." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Maurice,"  Bertie  said,  half  knghing;  but  on  the 
whole,  though  this  desirable  consummation  was  promised  her  by  such  a 
gay  and  gracious  young  Apollo,  she  was  not  quite  suss  that  it  was  anytiiing 
to  be  veiy  grateM  for. 

Bectie  went  in  to  dress  for  tea;  went  in,  and  up  to  her  little  plain 
deal-fiimished  room,  where  none  of  the  delicate  toilette  arrangements  were 
visible  that  make  the  time  of  dressing  pleasant,  evmi  to  very  young  gids. 
The  glass  widened  her  Dbac,  and  made  it  appear  of  a  pale  green  hue ;  and 
had,  moreover,  a  habit  of  alippii^  either  too  far  up,  or  too  far  down,  tax 
it  to  be  a  reliable  glass.  Bertie  fdit  morally  convino^  that  both  sides  of 
her  hair  were  differently  dressed  through  that  glass's  eccentricities. 
Bertie  went  in  to  dress,  and  to  think  out  the  sorrowful  subject  of 
Maurice's  departure  on  the  morrow ;  and  Maurice  Powar  sanntered  back 
leisurely,  whistling  a  few  more  bars  ci  that  same  Neapolitan  air,  to  the 
playground. 

"  Power,  we've  wanted  you,"  ha  was  accosted  with,  by  a  boy  a  couple 
of  yean  younger  than  himself;  "  what  a  sneak  you  are  to  go  off  aftor  the 
girl  the  last  day,  and  bar  us  I " 

''  If  you  call  me  a  sneak  again  I'll  knock  you  down.  What  did  you 
want  me  for?" 

"  No  end  of  tUbgs.  I  say,  though,  you've  spoilt  that  little  giii  of 
Bray's,  so  that  when  you're  gone  she'll  be  wanting  one  of  us  to  be  always 
hanging  about  after  her.  Now  I  didn't  oome  to  pky  with  my  tutor's 
babies." 

"  She  wouldn't  want  one  of  you  to  take  my  place — ^you  needn't  fear," 
said  Maurice,  sneeringly.  And  then  as  he  walked  away  the  reflection 
dawned,  that  perhaps  she  might  find  solace,  though  not  in  one  of  these,  in 
some  one  else  eventually ;  and  as  he  so  reflected,  Maurice  Power  felt  his 
first  jealous  pang. 

CHAPTEK    IV. 

YOUNG   SOBBOWS. 

It  was  all  over;  Maurice  was  gone,  and  Bertie  was  left  to  live  the  Itfe  that 
was  to  prepare  her  for  the  hard  future.  It  was  not  a  bracing  atmosphere 
by  whidi  she  was  surrounded  morally  and  mentally ;  nor  waa  it  aa  i 
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voting  one :  it  was  diy,  hard,  diear,  and  dhill;  not  one  to  sender  either 
her  health  or  her  mind  strong  and  elastic,  but  one  to  deaden  and  stiffen 
both  with  its  arid  monotony. 

JBow  she  missed  the  one  bright  beam  of  human  sympathetio  sunahine 
tliat  had  shed  its  influence — admowledged,  felt,  and  bved^  and  dearly  prized 
while  it  existed ;  more  dearly  loved  and  acknowledged  now,  when  it  was 
past  and  over—- on  her  otherwise  sterile  path  I  How  she  missed  her  father's 
pupil  I  and  how  she  yearned  for  the  day  when  he  should  return  for 
a  while,  and  dream  away,  or  let  her  dream  away,  blissful  hours,  in  his 
company !  The  diild  did  not  know  what  she  was  feeling ;  she  only  knew 
that  without  him  the  sun  himself  seamed  dark  to  her,  and  existoaoe 
gourally  a  bore.  And  feeling  this^  tibe  drocqped  like  a  blighted  flower,  or 
weed,  for  her  floral  attributes  were  not  numerous;  and  her  mother  said 
" Bertie  missed  her  playfellow,  as  waa  natual;  but  she  was  growing  up 
now,  and  would  soon  have  something  better  befitting  a  young  lady  to  do, 
than  to  go  on  moping  about  Mauiioe  Power:  for  I  mean  to  give  her  all  the 
instnietion  in  my  power,"  she  would  sagadoualy  and  matemaily  observe  to 
any  one  who  was  listening.  "  Her  father  has  some  stupid  U&eory  about 
hereducation;  but  I  mean  to  make  her  fit  to  do  her  duty  as  a  wife.  Ishall 
have  her  learn  the  proper  way^  to  keep  house,  and  make  things  go  on  well 
at  home  on  a  limited  income,  as  I  have  had  to  do  for  sixteen  years." 

Poor  Mrs.  Bxay  held,  among  other  fsUacioua  notions,  the  firm  one  that 
she  had  made  things  "  go  on  well,"  and  that  she  was  an  excellent  wife, 
because  she  perpetually  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the 
persons  of  her  husband  and  daughter,  ^le  waa  one  of  those  estimable 
and  by  no  meana  rare  women,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  slave,  and 
save,  and  strive  fi>r  the  men  whose  namea  they  bear,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  are  equally  ready  and  willing  to  cavil  at  every  plan  or  project  mooted 
by  the  same.  If  Mr.  Bray,  for  instance,  made  the  rash  assertion  at 
breakfast  that  he  should  go  out  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  sun  on  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  Mrs.  Bray  would  forthwith  elongate  hex  face,  and  give  vent 
to  a  subdued  sigh,  expressive  of  general  disapproval  of  the  walk,  and  a 
profound  conviction  that  Mr.  Bray  would  fall  a  victim  to  a  coup-de-wleiL 
And  if,  when  twelve  o'clock  arrived,  Mr.  Bray  neglected  to  follow  up  his 
statements  of  intention  by  acting  upon  them,  1^  signs  and  wonders  in  her 
heavenly  countenance  developed  themselves  more  freely,  and  were  even 
more  hideous  to  contemplate.  She  also  had  a  predilection  for  Bertie 
being  smiling  and  gay,  sorrowful  and  subdued,  to  order ;  and  as  Bertie 
waa  not  a  mechanical  girl,  gifted  with  an  idiotic  facility  of  adapting  herself 
to  the  unidealistic  whims  of  those  around,  who  sought  to  make  her  so  adapt 
herself,  the  result  was  that  total  want  of  all  understanding  and  companion- 
ship which  we  so  frequently  see  existing  between  the  kindest  and  warmest 
hearted  mothers  and  daughters,  simply  because  the  former  will  not,  or 
cannot,  be  made  to  comprehend  that  the  souk  and  minds  of  their  offspring 
are  too  delicate  things  to  be  roughly  handled  by  even  maternal  flngcn. 
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And  whenever  Bertie  held  her  own  course,  and  read  "  Don  Joan,"  for 
instance,  when  she  should  have  been  hemming  pocket  handkerchiefs,  or 
did  nothing  when  "  Hervey's  Meditations  among  the  Tombs"  was  given  to 
her  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  her  literary  delectation — whenever  Bortie  held 
•  her  own  course  in  these  important  matters,  Mrs.  Bray  sulked  with  her, 
and  tried  to  be  dignified,  with  the  dignity  of  an  injured  mother,  to  eveiy 
one  whose  evil  chance  it  was  to  come  athwart  her  patL 

At  such  times — and  they  were  very  frequent — ^Bertie  would  pass 
through  the  phases  of  defiance,  remorse,  and  utter  despairing  disgust;  and 
then  would  go  to  her  father,  and  hang  round  his  neck,  and  kiss  him,  and 
fed  sorrowfully,  sorrowfully  disappointed  that  he  could  do  no  more — or  at 
any  rate  that  he  did  no  more—- to  assuage  her,  than  give  vent  to  his  stock 
speech, — 

"  Be  a  good  child,  and  mind  your  mother :  she's  only  anxious  for  your 
welfare,  my  darling." 

Poor  Bertie  I  Who  has  not  felt  some  such  pang  at  heart  as  she  experienced, 
when,  craving  for  mute  sympathy,  she  was  met  with  unpalatable  advice? 

In  time  Bertie  came  to  have  a  dim  conviction  that  her  father  was  a 
broken  reed  to  trust  to ;  that  may  be  he  had  more  need  of  sympathy  eren 
than  she  herself;  and  that  it  behoved  her  to  keep  her  young  trials  in  the 
background,  in  order  that  she  might  the  better  pour  balm  and  oil  into 
some  wounds  that,  as  scholar,  gentleman,  and  man,  he  writhed  under,  and 
sought  not  to  lay  bare.  In  time  she  came  to  feel  this,  but  not  for  a  long 
time  after  Maurice  Power's  departure ;  and  before  the  necessity  of  giving 
comfort  to  one  who  needed  it  even  more  than  she  did  hersdf  arose,  poor 
Bertie  Bray  found  life  hard,  and  arid,  and  unprofitable  to  a  d^ree. 

There  was  one  strong  element  in  Bertie's  nature  that  both  her  parents 
lacked — ^her  mother  totally,  her  father  in  a  measure ;  and  that  element  was 
pride.  Deep  rooted  and  intense,  it  lay,  when  she  was  a  chfld,  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  depths  of  her  being,  and  was  a  quality  that  her  obsenrant 
surrounders  dreamed  not  of.  But  now  she  was  devdioping,  and  it  (to  add 
poignancy  to  pain)  was  developing  also. 

Passionate  pride  and  ultra-refinement  are  things  that  we  should  pray 
God  may  avert  from  our  children,  unless  we  are  so  circumstanced 
that  these  two  rich  and  subtly  delicate  qualities  can  be  guarded  from  the 
roughest  of  the  world's  handling.  To  go  through  the  coarsest  of  life's 
highways  bedecked  in  them  is  like  arraying  one's  self  in  gauze,  and  velvet 
and  jewels,  to  walk  through  the  purlieus  of  Dnuy  Lane  or  Houndsditch. 
They  are  always  getting  rudely  brushed  against,  and  vulgarly  animadverted 
upon,  and  coarsely  spoken  of  and  used ;  and  at  every  contaminating  touch, 
till  the  sheen  is  gone  for  ever  and  ever,  they  suffer  so  keenly — so  very 
keenly. 

Bertie  Bray  was  proud  and  refined,  though  imperfectly  educated,  and 
not  at  all  accomplished ;  and  she  was  "  only "  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  kept  a  school. 
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When  we  are  the  ones  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation — ^when  with  us 
it  lies  to  slander  our  betters  by  the  diabolical  repetition  of  an  origmally 
diabolical  whisper,  or  blast  the  prospects  of  an  entire  family  by  asking 
mysteriously  "if  that  little  report  has  ever  been  cleared  up  ?"  or  sneer- 
ingly,  "if  the  grandfather  of  the  individual  on  the  tapis  has  ever  been 
heard  of  by  any  one  ?  '* — then  we  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  power  of 
social  grades  and  imperceptible  distinctions  and  differences  that  do  not, 
or  should  not,  exist.  But  when  other  people  draw  the  line,  and  place  us 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  pale  they  have  set  up,  then  we  denounce  the 
social  bonds  that  bind  t^  do\vn. 

In  the  country,  intellect  being  in  a  smaller  minority  than  it  is  in 
largely  populated  places,  "  sets  "  are  kept  intact  with  a  pious  pugnacity 
that  is  tndy  edifying.  There  are  the  county  people,  the  clergy,  the  pro- 
fessional set,  and  the  wealthy  land-hirers,  or  "  tenant  farmers ;"  and  these 
latter,  no  matter  what  their  individual  claims  to  consideration,  are  voted 
collectively  unfit  for  any  other  than  their  own  society. 

Now  a  schoolmaster,  who  did  not  amalgamate  with  his  duties  of 
tuition  those  of  the  cure  of  souls,  belonged  to  none  of  these  "  sets,"  and 
consequently  was  looked  down  upon  by  all  with  a  wealth  of  contempt  that 
increased  in  vigour  and  magnitude  the  lower  down  it  came.  The  wife  and 
daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Mangoldshire,  and. the  Honourable  Mr.  Wurzel, 
his  brother,  shook  hands  cordially  with  ]Mr.  Bray  when,  on  solitary  occasions, 
the  schoolmaster  straydd  to  archery  meetings,  cricket  matches,  reviews  of 
the  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  such  like  ;  and  regretted,  for  full  five  minutes 
after  parting  with  him,  that  his  wife  was  so  dowdy,  and  so  palpably  of  the 
ranks,  as  to  render  thoughts  of  noticing  Iter  inadmissible ;  whereas  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  "  professional  men  *'  (poor  wretches  who  strove 
earnestly  to  make  a  comfortable  living  for  themselves  out  of  the  feverish 
pulses  and  tongues  of  the  neighbourhood)  were  crushingly  condescending 
and  bitterly  sweet  in  their  kindness  whenever  they  did  happen  to  meet. 
Only  the  farmers*  families  were  amenable  to  the  advances  that  Mr.  Bray 
never  did  make,  though  constantly  urged  to  do  so  by  his  wife :  indeed, 
it  was  one  of  her  grievances,  that  when  he  was  "  asked  to  go  out  to  tea 
Tidth  her,  Mr.  Bray  wouldn't  go ;"  thus,  she  argued,  clearly  proving  that 
"  he  was  ashamed  of  his  poor  wife" — an  enormity  he  might  unquestion- 
ably have  been  guilty  of  without  any  great  stretch  of  fastidiousness. 

Mr.  Bray  might  surely  be  forgiven  for  not  liking  those  tea-parties,  and 
for  sneaking  away  from  them  as  much  as  he  dared.  A  tea-party  in  the 
country  (at  least,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  Mr.  Bray  dwelt)  does 
not  mean  the  enlivening  meal  we  know  by  the  name  of  kettledrum  in 
town.  It  means  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  a  stiffly  arranged 
drawing-room,  amongst  a  number  of  stiffly  arranged  people,  whose  angular 
gestures  (if  they  be  not  vulgarly  at  their  ease)  and  subdued  tones  offend 
those  who  are  not  cut  after  the  same  pattern,  for  an  hour  or  two  over  a 
table  crowded  with  greasy  morsels  of  ham,  and  tongue,  and  bile-engendering^f  p 
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cake.  "  They  were  nice,  quiet,  rational  evenings,"  Mrs.  Bray  was  wont 
to  declare ;  and  "  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that  Mr.  Bray  wouldn't 
cultivate  such  agreeable  and  thoroughly  respectable  acquaintances :  he'd 
be  sorry  enough  when  Bertie  grew  up,  and  knew  no  one  and  went  nowhere 
like  other  girls  of  her  age." 

To  all  of  which  Mr.  Bray  would  reply  nothifig  verbally ;  but  his  eyes 
questioned  and  answered  a  good  deal  as  he  turned  them  on  his  daughter, 
and  hoped  that  at  any  rate  she  wouldn't,  when  she  was  grown  up,  go  to 
and  know  such  people  as  these  who  patronizingly  asked  him  to  tea. 

"  I  hope,"  he  thought,  "  that  Bertie  will  never  be  driven  by  dulness  to 
such  depths ;"  and  then  he  sighed,  as  he  reflected  how  impossible  it  was 
to  make  enough  of  the  eternally  renewed  "  six  young  gentlemen "  to 
place  her  on  the  heights  where  she  .would  so  well  deserve  to  be.  The 
reflection  was  a  dispiriting  one  for  a  man  who  had  never  cared  much  for 
social  triumphs  for  himself,  but  who  would  have  dearly  prized  them  for  his 
daughter. 

And  she  could  never  taste  them  1  What  earthly  cause  had  he  to  sup- 
pose otherwise  for  one  minute  ?  No ;  humbly  but  very  sadly  he  acknow- 
ledged that  Bertie,  who  had  learnt  so  much  that  was  precious  and  rare  without 
ever  seeming  to  learn  at  all,  would  never  be  taken  from  under  the  bushel 
where  poverty  and  prejudice  and  pride  (the  three  all-powerful  P's)  had 
placed  her.  The  germ,  that  he  had  always  known  was  there,  was  deve- 
loping and  becoming  perceptible  to  others  now.  The  young  curate  of  the 
parish  trembled  whenever  he  met  Mr.  Bray  and  his  daughter  out  walking; 
and  Mr.  Bray  was  quite  worldly-wise  enough  to  know  that  the  trembling  was 
not  brought  on  by  awe  of  his  lore.  The  sallow,  dark,  thin  Bertie  lost  all 
these  attributes,  and  became  a  glowing,  impassioned,  liquid-eyed,  sweet- 
toned  syren  when  she  was  in  earnest  or  at  all  excited.  Paternal  pride 
did  not  mislead  Mr.  Bray  into  thinking  her  beautiful  \  but,  as  a  man,  he 
could  not  help  being  conscious  that  she  was  thrilling  and  charming. 

And  about  the  time  other  people  had  begun  to  coincide  in  these  sen- 
timents Maurice  Power  had  been  absent  uninterruptedly  (he  had  forgotten 
his  promise  to  come)  two  years,  and  Bertie  Bray  had  attained  the  golden 
age  for  woman,  sweet  seventeen. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

F&ANCES'    SUCCESS. 

Mrs.  Power  inhabited  a  Ujou  house — ^uncomfortably  small,  but  uncom- 
monly elegant — ^in  Berkeley  Square ;  she  was  Maurice  Power's  manuna, 
and  she  was  a  widow,  with  one  beautiful  daughter.  Prances,  Miss  Power, 
— now  on  promotion. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  sitting  in  their  bonnets  and  shawls, 
just  as  they  had  come  in  from  their  five-o'clock  carriage  penance  in  the 
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Park.  They  were  expecting  Maurice,  and  Frances  had  pnidently  and 
thoughtfully  suggested  that  the  meeting  with  the  brother — ^who  would  be 
sure  to  rapturously  embrace  her — should  be  got  over  before  her  filmy  and 
fragile  evening  toilette  was  achieved. 

Mrs.  Power  was  a  tall,  slight,  delicate-looldng  woman,  with  a  small 
bead  and  flat-featured  face,  that  would  have  stamped  most  women  as 
insignificant,  but  that  never  deteriorated  from  her  remarkably  distinguished 
appearance.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who  in  youth  reign  as  belles 
without  having  any  personal  beauty,  and  in  after  life  charm  by  a  certain 
effortless  eagerness  to  charm  that  is  infinitely  flattering  always  to  the  one 
on  whom  it  is  brought  to  bear,  until  that  one  sagely  reflects  that  it  is 
brought  to  bear  on  all  alike. 

As  she  had  reigned  a  belle  without  having  been  a  beauty,  so  she  had 
received  homage  from  clever  men  all  her  life  for  being  a  brilliant,  clever 
woman,  without  ever  having  done  anything  tangible  on  which  to  rest  a 
claim  to  being  so.  No  one  could  exactly  analyze  the  motives  which  made 
each  one  bow  to  her  influence,  and  cringe  often  to  her  caprice,  but  every 
one  with  whom  she  was  thrown  in  contact  did  these  things  for  a  time. 
With  rare  calculation  and  finished  effect  she  could  be  overpowered  by  her 
feelings,  and  be  wildly  enthusiastic  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and,  the  exciting 
recital  or  period  over,  no  one  could  offer  sounder,  clearer,  or  more 
sagaciously  practical  advice  than  Mrs.  Power. 

Au  reste,  she  always  dressed  well,  and  was  never  prosy. 

Miss  Power  was  an  exquisitely  feminized  edition  of  the  handsome  boy 
we  saw  long  ago,  and  likened  to  a  royal  page  or  royal  prince;  a  tall 
blonde,  with  what  might  almost  be  termed  a  slender  luxuriance  of  form. 
She  wore  her  bright,  rich,  golden  hair  put  back  from  her  face,  and 
massed  at  the  back  of  her  head,  in  a  fashion  that  was  not  quite  so  common 
twelve  years  ago  as  it  is  now  since  Eugenie  has  literally  turned  the  heads 
of  all  fashionable  women;  and  she  bore  her  head  on  high,  like  a  queen ; 
and  was  altogether  as  fine  a  speeimen  of  a  young,  well-born  English  lady 
as  can  be  imagined.  Her  greatest  charm,  though,  was  the  perfect  repose 
which  covered  her  like  a  glory.  Her  quiet  was  not  the  quiet  of  a 
stagnant,  stupid  nature,  but  that  which  came  from  a  profound  conviction 
that  few  things  were  likdiy  to  occur  to  disturb  the  graceful  el^ance 
of  the  quiet  of  Miss  Power.  She  was  not  interested  in  many  things, 
nor  did  she  profess  to  be  interested  in  many  things;  she  neither  liked 
nor  disliked  warmly  and  well,  therefore  the  current  of  her  being  was  never 
disturbed  by  the  woe  or  weal  of  her  .friends  and  acquaintances.  She 
would  have  been  prompt  with  the  correct  words  and  tones  of  condolence 
and  consolation  to  offer  to  a  bereaved  family  if  she  had  happened  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  hour  of  their  grief,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  misfit  of  a  pair  of  gloves  would  cause  a  more  sorrowful  shade 
to  flicker  over  her  brow  than  would  the  report  of  the  death  or  dis- 
grace of  her  cavalier  of  the  morning  in  the  Park^  or  at  night  in  ^  ball' 
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room.  Faultless  in  appearance,  manners,  and  conduct,  men  said  there 
was  but  one  thing  wanting  in  this  lady,  and  that  one  a  thing  young  ladies 
generally  have  apparently  a  superabundance  of;  so  Frances  Power's  lack 
of  heart  must  have  struck  some  people  almost  with  a  sense  of  relief  it 
might  be  thought. 

"  I  hope  Maurice  won't  be  like  most  boys  of  twenty,  mamma — ^intoler- 
able," said  the  fiolly  formed  woman  of  eighteen,  when  a  knock  at  the  hall 
door  announced  the  advent  of  the  expected  one.^ 

"  He  is  sure  not  to  be.  My  boy  '  intolerable ' ! — absurd !  But  even 
if  he  were,  Frances,  you  are  quite  capable  of  forming  him.*' 

"  Thank  you,  mamma ;  it  would  be  a  very  tedious  operation,  so  at 
once  I  decline  the  honour,"  she  replied,  sweetly.  Then,  rising,  she 
awaited  the  conclusion  of  the  embrace  between  mother  and  son,  and  then 
offered  her  greeting  to  her  brother  with  a  well-bred  insouciance  that  struck 
him  very  much  "by  its  perfect  style,"  he  declared  afterwards,  but  at  ike 
time  with  almost  disappointment  that  she  should  be  so  cool. 

"  There !  I  know  you'll  call  me  awkward  in  your  own  mind  from  tbis 
time  forth,  Frances,"  he  said,  deprecatingly,  as  he  unwound  his  arms  from 
about  her  form,  after  having  caught  a  bit  of  her  lace  mantle  on  his  coat 
button,  and  torn  it ;  **  and  I've  bent  your  bonnet  too.  Wliat  on  earth 
did  you  meet  me  in  your  bonnets  for,  by-the-bye  ?  How  was  a  fellow  to 
avoid  crushing  them  ?    Why  ain't  you  dressed  for  dinner  ?" 

**  We  don't  dine  till  half-past  seven.  Frances  wouldn't  risk  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  dress  being  taken  off  by  sitting  in  it  so  long.  If  she  had  gone 
up  to  make  her  toilette,  you  wouldn't  have  seen  her  till  dinner  was 
announced,  and  then  you  would  have  had  to  greet  your  sister,  sir,  after  an 
absence  of  six  months,  before  people." 

"Who's  coming?" 

"  Only  Mr.  Hope  Bolingbrook  and  Sir  Michael  Blayne." 

"  A  couple  of  old  beasts  1"  said  Maurice,  hotly.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
siother,  but  what  in  the  world  makes  you  ask  men  like  that  to  dine  with 
you  alone  ?" 

Miss  Power  raised  her  glass,  and  gazed  at  her  brother;  his  sentiments 
did  not  interest  her ; — nobody's  did,  but  his  manners  were  passing  strange. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  energetic  epithet-bestowing  young 
men  in  her  mother's  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Power  laughed. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  of  what  does  your  matured  judgment  dis- 
approve?— ^their  age?  for  that  is  all  you  can  know  about  them.  They 
are  in  the  front  ranks  of  London  society,  where  you  will  be  one  day,  dear 
boy,  but  are  not  yet,  remember.  You  will  do  your  best  to  play  the  grace- 
ful host  to-night,  Maurice,  and Frances,  my  child,  it  is  time  for  you 

to  go  and  dress." 

Miss  Power  rose  to  obey  the  maternal  mandate,  and  as  she  left  the 
room  her  mother  coi^^ued, — 
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"And  you  will  reserve  all  opinions  you  may  form  on  either  Mr. 
Bolingbrook  or  Sir  Michael, — before  your  sister  at  least,  Maurice.  I  wish 
her  choice  to  be  unprejudiced ;  they  are  both  aspirants  for  her  favour." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  marry  that  girl  to  either  of 
those  men,  mother  ?  They're  old  enough  to  be  her  father — grandfather 
even." 

"Dear  boy,  how  handsome  you've  grown!"  his  mother  answered, 
rising  and  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck ;  '*  all  my  old,  wild,  impulsive 
enthusiasm  lives  in  you.     I  see  plainly  my  son  will  win  laurels." 

With  which  speech  she  left  him,  his  judgment  rather  wandering,  but 
not  quite  lost.  Delicate  flattery  from  such  an  elegant  woman  as  his 
mother  was  a  thing  he  had  rarely  met  with. 

"  I'm  evidently  supposed  to  know  nothing  as  yet,  by  Jove  I"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "  My  laurels  are  to  be  gained  after  a  course  of  home 
training ;  as  if  a  fellow  didn't  see  more  life  in  two  years  at  Oxford,  than 
a  woman  ever  possibly  can.  My  mother  wants  me  home  to  look  after 
Frances :  that  Sir  Michael  Blayne  did  a  shady  thing  on  the  Derby  once*; 
they  can't  know  tJuU ! " 

Maurice  was  indisputably  well  bred;  he  satisfied  all  Miss  Power's 
requirements  as  to  what  her  brother  should  be,  and  she  saw  that  he  did  so 
at  a  glance,  and  she  acknowledged  it  by  another  to  her  mamma.  He  had 
made  an  elaborate  toilette,  in  reality,  but  the  effect  was  a  perfect  simplicity, 
that  went  home  to  Frances'  heart  at  once,  and  made  her  almost  regret  that 
the  days  of  youthful  elegance  were  over  for  ever  for  the  two  smirking  old 
men  who  stood  posing  before  her. 

"  This  is  my  son,"  Mrs.  Power  began,  directly  Maurice  entered ;  but 
she  paused  on  observing  that  such  an  introduction,  as  marking  the 
difference  in  their  years  too  particularly,  was  remarkably  offensive  to  both 
the  young  Apollo  and  the  wigged  and  powdered  Adonises.  So  she  altered 
her  form  of  introduction  to  the  conventionally  stiff  and  unpleasant  one, 
and  all  was  socially  smooth  and  serene  once  more. 

"  You're  very  sensible  to  cut  Oxford  for  a  time,  and  come  up  for  the 
first  fruits  of  the  season,"  Sir  Michael  Blayne  said  to  Maurice,  when  they 
had  bowed  to  each  other  and  returned  to  their  normal  perpendicular. 

Maurice  laughed  a  little,' and  blushed  a  little.  He  did  not— or  he  had 
not  heretofore— considered  the  cireumstanoes  under  which  he  returned 
as  anything  but  highly  facetious  and  lively,  but  he  now  judged  them  more 
harshly  himself,  since  he  felt  convinced  that  Sir  Michael  would  regard  them 
with  a  lax  leniency  that  would  endorse  some  reports  Maurice  had  heard 
not  altogether  redounding  to  the  baronet's  credit  as  a  man  and  a 
gentleman. 

"  I  hadn't  much  choice  in  the  matter, — ^that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  leaving 
Oxford  is  concerned,"  he  replied. 

"  Rusticated  or  expelled?"  asked  Sir  Michael,  quietly. 

"  Compelled  to  leave,  at  all  events,  and  not  expected  to  return^^j\^^|^ 
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Maurice.     "  It's  not  a  pleasant  topic  to  ventilate  before  my  mother  and 
sister.     If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  drop  it." 

"Oh,  certainly!"  muttered  Sir  Michael.  "Young  dog  shows  hia 
teeth  fast  enough,"  he  added,  mentally;  and  there  was  ill  blood  between 
the  two  men  from  that  moment. 

"  My  brother  is  so  young*'  Frances  murmured,  as  she  crossed  the  hall 
on  Sir  Michael's  arm.  "  Your  breeding  and  tact  are  so  perfect  that  you 
can  afford  to  be  generous  to  those  who  are  sadly  deficient  in  both.  I 
want  you  to  be  kind  to  Maurice." 

"  And  I  want  him  to  be  kind  to  me." 

"  How  can  he  ?  All  the  advantages  of  intercourse  between  you  are 
to  be  gained  from  you.  You  can  get  him  into  a  good  set.  Mamma's 
terror  is  that  he'll  go  into  second-rate  society,  if  it  amuses  him." 

"  Second-rate  society  never  does  amuse  a  fellow,"  said  Sir  Michad, 
pensively;  "that's  the  worst  of  it.  The  best  is  the  nicest  and  most 
amusing." 

"  I  thought  actors,  and  authors,  and  artists,  and  that  sort  of  people, 
were  amusing." 

"  Well,  one  meets  them." 

"  No  I  /  never  meet  people  who  wear  their  hair  long  and  their  hands 
dingy." 

"  Ah  I  there  are  some  very  nice  fellows  in  that  clique,"  said  Sir 
Michael,  with  that  magnificent  generosity  which  faUs  so  gracefully  from 
the  lips  of  a  mediocre>minded,  and  very,  very  moderately  gifled  man,  with 
respect  to  those  who  live  by  their  brains,  in  the  highest,  broadest  sense  of 
the  phrase, — "  some  very  nice  fellows  indeed  in  that  clique,  men  that  I 
shouldn't  mind  having  at  my  house  at  all — ^not  at  all." 

"  Unmarried  men  in  your  position  can  know  people  and  do  things 
that  Maurice  mustn't,"  observed  Miss  Power,  with  as  much  coolness  as  if 
she  had  not  known  she  was  playing  her  strongest  card. 

And  then  Sir  Michael  made  a  speech  that  proved  to  her  that  with 
herself  it  rested  entirely  whether  the  option  of  becoming  Lady  Blayne 
should  be  given  her  that  night  or  not. 

"  The  people  I  know  now  I  should  like  my  wife  to  know.  I  assure 
you  Lady  Blayne  could  do  more  for  Maurice  than  I  can." 

"If  your  choice  falls  on  one  likely  to  be  interested  in  him,"  Miss 
Power  returned,  calmly. 

Sir  Michael  enacted  emotion  by  apparently  choking  over  a  piece  of  bread. 

"  You  cannot  be  blind,"  he  began,  "  to  my — ^that  is,  to  my — '' 

"  Blayne,  could  you  find  me  a  duplicate  of  that  brown  cob  of  yours?  " 
interrupted  Mr.  Bolingbrook,  who  saw,  by  certain  and  unmistakable 
signs,  that  his  own  game  was  as  good  as  gone,  and  who  had  therefore  so 
very  poignant  scruples  about  spoiling  that  of  his  rival. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Sir  Michael,  pettishly ;  then,  9oUa  voce,  "As 
I  was  saying.  Miss  Power,  you  cannot  have  been  blind  .to  my  fedingt— ** 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  at  our  time'of  life/*  broke  in  Mr.  Bolingbrook, 
hilariously,  "  such  a  horse  as  that  brown  cob  is  invaluable ;"  and  then  he 
patted  the  table  softly  with  his  third  finger,  and  looked  so  gently  resigned 
to  his  age,  and  so  thoroughly  respectable,  that  Maurice  thought  at  once 
that  his  mother  had  maligned  him,  and  that  he  could  never  have  had  any 
intention  of  contesting  the  palm  for  youth  and  beauty.  The  allusion  was 
felt  in  all  its  bitterness,  though,  by  the  man  who  was  trying  to  make  May 
oblivious  to  his  December  aspect  at  the  moment ;  he  felt  that  his  small 
assumptions  of  jaunty  youthfulness  must  appear  infinitely  ridiculous  to  her, 
when  looked  at  by  the  cruel  light  Bolingbrook  had  just  thrown  on  his  age. 
Therefore  he  balked  the  leap  he  had  been  about  to  take,  and  resolved  to 
defer  his  proposal  to  a  more  auspicious  moment ;  and  Frances  saw  and 
appreciated  his  difficulty,  and  resolved  that  the  auspicious  moment  should 
shortly  arrive. 

"  Maurice  shall  sing  after  dinner,  Sir  Michael,"  she  said  to  him,  as  if 
his  feelings  had  not  been  on  the  taj)i8  five  minutes  before ;  "  and,  as  usual, 
I  suppose  mamma  and*  Mr.  Bolingbrook  will  play  their  dreadful  chess. 
You'll  only  have  me  to  talk  to,  unless  some  one  else  comes  in.'' 

"  I  hope  no  one  else  ^vill  come  in,  then,"  said  Sir  Michael. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Miss  Power ;  and  as  she  said  it  she  thought,  with 
a  slight  feeling  of  chagrin,  of  how,  to  secure  this  contemplated  Ute-^Mte 
with  the  baronet,  she  had  been  compelled  to  refuse  the  earnest  plea  for 
admission  of  an  "  old  friend,"  who  had  been  "  almost  like  a  brother  to  her 
for  years,"  she  told  people,  and  whose  fraternal  feelings  lately,  poor  fellow, 
had  made  his  heart  ache  more  than  was  either  wise  or  well.  One  back- 
ward glance  over  the  past,  in  which  his  figure  occupied  a  permanent  place, 
— sometimes  sketching  her  proud,  graceful  beauty,  sometimes  reading 
passionate,  measured  words,  in  tones  that,  "  while  he  told  another's  love, 
interpreted  his  own," — ^but  always  adoring  her  with  a  palpable  adoration 
that  a  woman  never  forgets  "—one  backward  glance  over  all  this ;  and 
then,  to  do  her  justice.  Miss  Power  was  herself  again,  thinking  of  what  she 
should  wear  when  she  was  presented  as  Lady  Blayne. 

"  Dear  child,"  her  mother  said  to  her,  when  they  were  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  "  have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  mamma,  thank  you,"  replied  Miss  Power. 

"  You  are  not  acting  in  obedience  to  my  wishes — my  unexpressed 
wishes — are  you,  my  child,  in  violation  to  your  own  feelings  about — about 
anything  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  mamma  I "  Miss  Power  answered,  with  the  very  faintest 
air  of  surprise  visible  in  her  manner. 

"Because,"  said  Mrs.  Power,  embracing  her  daughter,  who  gracefidly 
permitted  it,  **  though  I  desire  a  brilliant  future  for  you,  it  must  not  be  at 
the  cost  of  your  heart.  You  are  too  young  to  marry  without  love.  I  say 
nothing — I  mean  nothing — ^but  you  understand  me ;  you  understand  that 
my  desire  is  not  to  influence  your  choice  in  any  way."     Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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''Oh,  perfectly!  thank  you,  mamma.  Sir  Michael  Blaynehasnot 
asked  me  to  marry  him  yet ;  but  if  he  does  I  shall  accept  him." 

Mrs.  Power  thought  for  a  minute  of  her  daughter's  rich  beauty,  and 
of  Sir  Michael's  false  hairs,  and  worn-out  mind  and  frame  and  morals ;  she 
also  thought  of  Frances'  lack  of  fortune,  and  his  power  of  making  hand- 
some settlements  ;  so  she  simply  said, — 

"  Dear  cliild »     Well,  do  nothing  rashly,  that's  all." 

"  Why  ?  have  you  heard — I  mean,  is  there  a  newer  and  more  desirable 
parti  ?  "  Miss  Power  asked ;  and  her  mother  comforted  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  Frances  would  never  suffer  much,  marry  whom  she  might. 

They  came  in — the  three  men — ^from  the  dining-room  now.  Maurice 
had  detected  his  mother's  elderly  guests  in  their  futile  attempts  at  rejuve- 
nating themselves  in  the  telling  of  their  stupid  old  stories;  and  had 
laughed  aloud,  like  the  frank  boy  he  was,  when  they  appended  carefully  to 
every  anecdote  they  told,  the  statement  that  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
they  were  "  mere  boys."  And  they  had  detected  Maurice  in  his  mirth, 
and  had  hated  him  for  being  that  which  they  wei-emot — ^young. 

"  Beast  of  a  boy  !  thinks  I'm  going  to  puU  him  through  the  world," 
thought  Sir  Michael  to  himself,  '*  because  I  choose  to  have  a  young  and 
handsome  wife,  and  can't  find  any  one  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than 
his  sister.  Find  his  mistake,  though,  if  he  thinks  thai.''  And  then  he  took 
a  seat  near  the  couch  on  which  Miss  Power  had  seated  herself,  while  Mau- 
rice proceeded  to  turn  over  his  sister's  music,  in  order  to  find  a  song. 

"  Maurice  has  a  lovely  voice,  if  he'd  only  cultivate  it  properly,"  Miss 
Power  said  to  Sir  Michael.  "  You  see  it's  exactly  as  I  told  you  it  would 
be ;  Maurice  is  going  to  sing,  and  mamma  play  chess.  How  can  I 
amuse  you?" 

"  Amuse  me.  Miss  Power — may  I  say  Frances  ?  You  have  it  in  your 
power  to  prove  to  me  that—" 

*  *  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
Aa  love's  young  dream," 

broke  in  Maurice ;  "  by  Jove,  I'll  sing  that ;"  and  while  he  fulfilled  his 
threat.  Miss  pledged  herself  to  Sir  Michael  Blayne,  and  was  happy. 

Mr.  Hope  BoHngbrook  lost  his  game,  and  withdrew ;  Sir  Michael 
remained,  to  be  congratulated  and  to  ratify  his  proposal. 

"Poor  girl!"  Maurice  said,  when  he  kissed  his  sister  that 'night; 
"you're  so  awfully  young.  Fan.,  to  marry  an  old — I  mean  Sir  Michad." 

"Ah!  but  I  haven't  young  tastes,"  she  said,  laughing;  "'love's 
young  dream'  is  nonsense,  I  have  always  thought.  I sluJlbe very ht^p?, 
Maurice,  and  I  shall  be  called  the  luckiest  girl  of  the  year." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  to  watch  the  growth  of  your  happiness ;  and  I 
don't  suppose  you'll  want  me  much  either,  just  now. — Mother,  I  think  I 
shall  run  down  to-morrow,  and  see  my  old  tutor.  Bray." 
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THE  MAN  IN  CHAINS 


BT  THB  AUTHOB  OP  "  8ACKYILLE  CHASE. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 


SILVESTEB  LANODALE'S   NEW   CLEBK. 

SiLVESTEB  Langdalb  letumed  to  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn  on  foot, 
and  as  lie  walked  along  the  crowded  streets  he  was  perfectly  oblivious  of 
all  that  was  passing  around,  noisy  and  perhaps  exciting  as  it  was.  He 
was,  so  to  speak,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  emotions ;  ambition  was  indeed 
now  bright  upon  his  mind.  Why,  in  a  few  more  hours  he  would  be 
famous.  He  seemed  instinctively  to  feel  this.  It  was  not  anticipation — 
it  was  not  hope ;  it  was  conviction,  which  the  approaching  reality  seemed 
to  cast  before  it  into  his  soul.  He  walked  along  those  crowded  streets 
with  a  light  and  elastic  step,  and  a  light  and  bounding  heart.  His 
bosom's  lord  not  only  sat  lightly  on  its  throne,  but  throbbed  in  the  excite- 
ment of  ecstasy.  Oh,  how  ardent  is  the  hope  of  youth !  It  gilds  success 
with  glory,  and  decks  ambition's  crown  with  glittering  gems. 

When  Silvester  Langdale  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  dingy  chamber, 
he  found  three  humble  but  enthusiastic  suppliants  there, — suppliants  who 
had  come  in  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude  to  b^  the  privilege  of  pouring 
cut  their  ardent  thanks  upon  him. 

*'  Come  in,  Barnes ;  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  have  come  here,"  said 
Silvester  Langdale,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber  with  the  latch- 
key.    "  Come  in." 

And  Abel  Barnes  and  his  wife  and  their  only  son  entered  the  chamber 
of  the  young  adyocate,  who  had  that  day  so  well  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
man  who,  stalwart  as  he  was,  stood  before  him  tremblingly  now.    QooqIc 
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Silvester  Langdale  requested  his  visitors  to  be  seated,  but  they 
hesitated  modestly.  He  therefore  placed  a  chair  for  the  woman,  and  sk 
sat  down  respectfully.  Abel  Barnes,  however,  pexsistently  refused  to  be 
seated  in  the  presence  of  him  upon  whom  he  looked  as  his  present 
benefactor. 

''Might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  a  ^Etvour  of  yon,  sir?"  Abel  Barnes 
inquired,  almost  tremulously. 

"Assuredly,  Abel;  what  is  itP" 

And  the  burly  pugilist  modestly  advanced  to  the  librasy  table,  at 
which  Silvester  had  taken  his  seat. 

"  Will  you  let  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice — "  will  you  let  me, 
sir,  take  your  hand?"  and  his  big,  broad  chest  heaved  with  emotion  as 
he  begged  this  honest  favour. 

Silvester  Langdale  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  man,  grasping  it  fer- 
vently, carried  it  to  his  lips,  big,  heavy  tears  rolling  down  his  brawny 
cheeks  as  he  did  so. 

"Now  sit  down,  good  Mow,  sit  down,"  said  Silvester  Langdale, 
soothingly. 

"  We  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come  to  you,  sir,  to  thank  you  for  your 
generous  assistance  in  our  trouble  to-day,"  said  the  woman. 

"  And  you  are  Margale's  sister,"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  turning  the 
subject ;  "  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  any  relatives.  When  he  was  with 
me  in  the  country  I  never  recollect  his  having  mentioned  any." 

"We  have  been  a  strange  family,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  "and  a 
strange  history  ours  has  been ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  more  strange  tbas 
common." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Silvester. 

"Por  years  past — ^long,  long  years — ^we  lurve  not  known  of  each 
other's  existence,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  at  last  thai  we  were  brought 
together  after  so  long  a  separation.  He,  sir,  was  an  only  son,  and  I  as 
only  daughter ;"  and  the  woman  bent  her  head. 

"  Pray  calm  yourself,"  said  Silvester  Langdale :  "  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  your  story  is  deeply  interesting  to  me ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  it 
distresses  you  to  tell  it,  pray  abstain  torn  doing  so." 

"Distress  me!  oh  no,  sir,"  she  answered,  bitterly;  "it  is  ardief  to 
me,  if  you  will  allow  me  so  to  trouble  you." 

He  motioned  to  her  to  proceed. 

"  You,  sir,  know  how  extensive  were  the  mental  aequirements  of  my 
poor  brother.  I  fear  me  those  acquirements,  great  as  they  were,  availed 
him  little,  for  in  his  youth  I  know  that  he  was  wild  and  recklesa.  But 
it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  that ;"  and  she  said  this  in  a  tone  of  sdf- 
reproach. 

"  He  was  most  improvident,  I  know,"  said  Sihrest^  LangdiJe.  *'He 
lived  for  the  hoar,  and  cared  not  for  the  morrow." 

"  Too  true,"  said  the  woman ;  "  and  not  he  alo*e." 
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'*  But  how  came  you  separated?"  asked  Sflyester  Langdale. 

**We  were  idolized  by  our  parents  in  our  youth,  and  nothing  was 
denied  us  that  we  desired.  We  were  educated  expensively — ^look  at  me 
now,  sir." 

And  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview  the  woman  wept. 

"  Never  mind,  old  woman,"  said  Abel  Barnes,  in  a  rough  voice,  hui 
still  kindly  and  soothingly ;  "  never  mind,  let's  hope  for  a  turn  of  luck : 
who  knows  but  what  tlus  gentleman's  kindness  to-day  is  our  turn  of  luck  ? 
— ^And  it*s  been  a  long  run  of  bad  that  we've  had,  sir,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  whole  of  your  history,"  said  Silvester  to  the 
woman. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  and  said,  sorrowfully,  "  Not  now — ^not  yet 
— ^perhaps  never." 

*•  I  thought  you  wished  to  tell  it  me  ?" 

"  Of  the  separation  from  my  brother,  yes.  The  rest  is  a  blank — a 
black  blank." 

"  Of  your  brother,  then." 

"  Our  parents  died,  and  we  drifted  out  upon  the  sea  of  the  world, 
where  all  appeared  to  us  to  be  sunshine,  and  we  never  met  again  until  three 
months  ago,  and  the  interval  was  more  than  twenty  years.  We  separated 
in  affluence,  and  with  everything  bright  around  us;  we  met  again  in 
desolation — the  desolation  of  abject  poverty." 

"  I've  strove  hard,  sir,  all  my  married  life  to  get  a  good  living,"  said 
Abel  Barnes ;  "  but  luck  must  be  bom  with  a  man,  he  can  never  get  it 
without.  He  may  have  pluck,  and  all  that  there;  but  if  he  hasn't  got  no 
luck  he  must  go  to  the  bad." 

Silvester  Langdale  smiled,  but  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  the 
philosophy  of  the  pugilist.  It  was  part  of  the  moral  code  of  the  prize- 
fighter's profession. 

"  He  has  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  kinder,  I  do  believe,  when  he 
knew  all  that  the  dark  blank  of  my  life  concealed,"  said  the  woman. 

**I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  this  of  you,  Abel  Barnes,"  said 
Silvester  Langdale ;  "  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  you  fighting  men  do  not  as  a  rule  treat  your  wives  as  men 
should  do." 

"  There's  plenty  of  very  black  sheep  amongst  us,  sir ;  and  when  they 
Are  black,  they're  very  black  indeed.  I've  been  unlucky,  sir — ^very 
unlucky  nearly  all  my  life,  but  I  never  in  all  my  life,  sir,  struck  a  woman, 
or  hit  a  man  when  he  was  down." 

"  You  are  an  honest  fellow,  Abel,"  cried  Silvester  Langdale,  *'  and 
perhaps,  as  you  say,  this  is  the  turning  day  of  your  fortunes.  You  have 
come  here  to  thank  me  for  my  exertions  in  your  behalf  to-day.  It  may 
be  that  equal  gratitude  is  due  from  me.  Events  in  life  are  strangely 
blended,  and  if  I  can,  believe  me,  good  fellow,  that  I  will  care  ^^^9^^^ci]f> 
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"  Oh,  sir,  you  have  already  cared  for  me  enough,"  said  the  man,  grate- 
fuUy. 

"  What  is  your  boy  P"  inquired  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  He  gets  a  few  shillings,  sir,  by  singing  in  the  chorus  at  one  of  the 
music  halls,"  said  the  woman. 

''  Only  a  few  shillings?"  said  Silvester. 

"  A  shilling  a  night,"  the  woman  said. 

"  I  think  he  told  me  that  you  had  attended  to  his  education  ?" 

"  In  the  intervals  of  our  struggles  for  bread,"  said  the  woman,  "  I 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  that." 

"  Is  he  particularly  attached  to  his  present  calling  ?" 

"  I  like  it  very  well,  sir ;  but  I  should  like  it  i  good  deal  better  if  1 
could  get  some  more  money  for  father  and  mother,"  the  boj  said,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time  during  the  interview. 

"Which  do  you  care  most  for,  the  money  or  the  occupation?'' 
inquired  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  Oh,  the  money,  sir,"  the  boy  answered,  hastOy. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  with  me  ?" 

Abel  Barnes  clutched  his  son  by  the  arm,  and  cried  hoarsely,  as 
though  he  were  almost  choking,  "  Severn,  do  you  hear  what  the  gentlexnsD 
saysP" 

"  Yes,  fiEither,"  said  the  boy ;  and  then  addressing  the  young  banister, 
he  added,  "  Oh,  I  should  so  like  it,  sir." 

"  Would  you  like  this  dingy  room  as  well  as  the  brilliant  music  hall?" 

"  Should  I  be  always  with  you,  sir?"  the  boy  inquired. 

"Mostly." 

"  Then  I  should  like  it  better,  sir." 

Abel  Barnes  patted  his  son  approvingly  on  the  back. 

"  You  shall  come  to  me,  then,"  said  Silvester  Langdale. 

"Severn,  my  boy,"  cried  the  burly  pugilist,  in  a  tone  of  dehght, 
"  your  fortune's  made.  Only  think,  it  was  lucky  after  all  that  the  old 
villain  did  break  his  neck  in  tumbling  down  stairs ;"  and  then,  thinking 
he  had  outstepped  the  bounds  of  decorum,  he  rather  ludicrously  tamed  to 
Silvester  Langdale,  and  said,  "  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn't  mean 
to  say  that,  you  know ;  but  out  of  evil  comes  good  sometimes,  doesn't  it, 
sir?" 

Silvester  Langdale  was  prevented  contesting  this  pointy  supposing  tbt 
he  had  desired  to  do  so,  by  a  knock  which  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  see  who  is  there,  my  boy,  will  you?"  said 
Silvester  Langdale  to  Abel  Barnes's  son ;  and  the  boy  sprang  with  alacrity 
to  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

"  Mr.  Langdale's  chambers  ?"  cried  a  voice,  in  a  flippant  tone,  iateno- 
gatively. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"  Are  you  his  clerk  ? "  r^  T 
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"No." 

"Where  is  he,  then?" 

Silyester  Langdale  here  stepped  to  the  door  himself,  and  outside 
thereof  he  encoantered  a  young  man,  very  flashy  in  appearance,  and  yet 
rather  shabby  in  his  attire. 

"  Oh,  here's  three  briefs  for  Mr.  Silvester  Langdale,  from  our  people ; 
and  precious  sharp  work  we've  had  to  get  them  ready,-— only  abont  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  do  the  lot  in.  Can't  say  I  relish  this  forcing 
system." 

The  speaker  had  clearly  undergone  a  long  course  of  forcing,  and 
was  evidently  beginning  to  run  to  seed. 

/'You'll  see  that  Mr.  Langdale  has  'em  directly,  will  you?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Langdale,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  the  bearer  of  the  briefs,  that  had  under- 
gone the  forcing  process,  cried,  in  an  altered  tone,  and  taking  off  his  hat— 
"  b^  your  pardon,  sir ;  Bluggett's  case  is  fixed  first  on  the  list  in  the 
morning." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  young  barrister. 

"  Good  day,  sir,"  cried  the  individual- who  appeared  to  have  run  to 
seed ;  and  having  made  a  profound  bow  with  his  limp  hat,  he  took  his  way 
down-stairs. 

Fortune  was  beginning  to  shower  her  gifts  early  upon  the  young 
banister.  If  his  visitors  had  known  the  nature  of  the  communication 
that  had  just  been  made  to  him,  how  gladly  would  they,  humbly  and  with 
heartfelt  pleasure,  have  shared  the  delight  which  at  that  moment  he 
naturally  felt. 

"Abel  Barnes,  good  fellow,"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  putting  his 
hand  on  to  the  big  shoulder  of  the  pugilist,  "  you,  as  well  as  your  son, 
shall  change  your  course  of  life.     I'll  think  of  it  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  the  man,  with  rough  feeling,  "  I  could  put  my  neck 
under  your  foot,  sir ;  and  I'll  show  you  yet  that  the  character  Lord  Mont- 
alban  give  me  was  deserved  by  me." 

"Bid  Lord  Montalban  give  you  a  character?"  cried  the  woman,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  Silvester  Langdale  to  be  one  of  affright,  or  of  strange 
agitation. 

"  Ay,  my  girl,  that  he  did !  and  spoke  up  well  for  me  too — didn't  he, 
sir?" 

"  He  did  certainly,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  me, 
for  he  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow." 

"Lord  Montalban?"  cried  the  woman,  «with  a  kind  of  gasp,  and 
clasping  her  hands. 

Before  Silvester  Langdale  could  remark  upon  this  exclamation,  Abel 
Barnes  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  It's  a  veiy  strange  thing,  sir,  but  she  is 
often  took  in  that  way  when  people's  names  is  mentioned.  It's  her 
troubles,  poor  thing,  her  troubles."  r^ i 
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And  so  it  was  arranged  that  young  Severn  Barnes  sliould  on  tlie 
morrow  become  the  clerk  of  Silvester  Langdale. 

The  three  then  took  their  leave  of  the  young  barrister,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  commenced  to  devour  eagerly  the  oontents  of  the  briefs 
which  the  seedy  young  gentleman  had  placed  in  his  hands. 

CHAPTEE  X. 

SILVESTER  LANGDALE  DINES  WITH   VISCOUNT   HONTALBAN. 

Silvester  Langdalb's  experience  in  dining  out  had  not  been  extensive. 
He  had  not  unfrequently  been  invited  to  dinner  by  the  par^its  of  som^  of 
the  pupils  at  the  school  in  the  old  street  of  the  old  city  in  the  country; 
and  although  some  of  those  banquets  had  been  rather  grand  in  their  way 
-^-at  least,  some  of  the  people  who  gave  them  thought  they  were, — still 
they  were  quite  a  different  sort  of  affair  from  those  which  oommonly 
take  place  in  the  purlieus  of  Park  Lane.  Some  of  them  were  homdy  and 
jovial,  for  they  were  held  in  the  best  rooms  of  big  farmhouses,  which, 
though  they  were  not  surrounded  by  great  parks,  with  avenues  of  ancestral 
trees,  beneath  which  browsed  herds  of  beautiful  deer,  had  glonous  grounds 
withal,  stretching  around  them, — ^grounds  which  every  year  yielded  rich 
crops  of  fruit  and  grain  of  every  kind,  and  about  which,  in  plaoe  of  the 
browsing  deer,  large  flocks  of  stock  grazed  and  grew  fat.  Others,  again, 
were  rather  stiff  and  formal,  not  to  say  slightly  stuck  up ;  for  thegr  took 
place  within  the  genteel  dicle  of  a  genteel  cathedral  city,  and  the  guests 
thereof  treated  each  other  with  supercilious  politeness,  and  a  chilling 
warmth  of  ardent  friendship,  which  is  oftentimes  softened  down  to 
amiability,  if  the  dinner  be  a  good  one. 

Silvester  Langdale  had  never  dined  with  a  lord.  In  the  first  pbce, 
there  was  no  lord  in  the  old  city  to  dine  with,  although  there  were  several 
resident  in  the  county,  but  they  were  only  known  in  the  old  oity  as  peopk 
who  should  be  held  in  awe,  and  who  were  expected  ooeaaionally  only  to 
honour  the  city  with  their  presence,  and  even  then  to  flit  through  it  like 
brilliant  social  meteors  as  they  were. 

Silvester  Langdale  had  once  dined  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city  at  his 
inaugural  feast,  and  he  retained  a  lively  recollection  that  he  did- not  enjoy 
himself  at  the  banquet ;  for  the  citizens  who  happened  to  sit  around  him 
were  rather  impulsive  in  their  feeding,  and  were  almost  ravenous  after  the 
good  things  on  the  table.  The  interesting  citizen  who  sat  immediately 
opposite  to  him  was  impressively  stout,  and  peas  being  in  season  at  the  time, 
he  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  shovelling  them  down  his  capacious  throat 
with  his  knife,  which  in  the  operation  for  a  moment  completely  diti^peared 
from  sight, — as  completely,  indeed,  as  if  the  man  had  been  Bamo  Samee 
himself.  Then  after  dinner  the  stout  citizen  breathed  so  exceedingly  hard, 
that  the  expression  of  his  countenance  became  unpleaaantly  auggwtivB  of 
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a  sangiiineous  detennination  towards  the  head.  He  was  clearly,  however,  a 
man  of  weight  in  more  respects  than  one,  as  Silvester  Langdale  inferred 
from  the  respect  and  attention  that  were  paid  to  him  by  those  decayed 
citizens  who  were  charitably  employed  as  waiters  on  the  occasion.  Sil- 
vester, however,  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter  when,  the  cloth  having 
been  drawn,  and  the  wine  and  dessert  placed  on  the  table,  the  plethoric 
citizen  was  called  upon  to  propose  the  toast  of  *'  the  Sheriff."  The  stout 
citizen  ponderously  rose,  and  disdiarged  the  duty  in  a  thick,  unctuous 
voice ;  and  his  words  rolled  out  greasily  and  wholly  unfettered  by  those 
rigid  trammels  which  grammatical  accuracy  imposes.  He  proposed  the 
toast  in  a  brief  but  highly  complimentary  speech,  and  he  concluded  by 
informing  the  assembled  guests  that  **  the  gentleman  whose  health  he 
was  proposing  was  one  as  he  was  proud  to  know,  and  was  a  honour  to  the 
city,  for  he  could  say  what  very  few  could,  that  by  his  own  exertions  he 
had  rose  from  the  veiy  dregs  <rf  society."  Whether  the  sheriff  felt 
gratified  by  this  especial  reference  of  his  honourable  friend,  Silvester 
Langdale  had  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  that 
the  good  intentions  of  the  plethoric  citizen  caused  much  amusement  amongst 
his  worship  the  Mayor  and  his  friends  around  him. 

As  the  time  for  preparation  for  the  visit  to  Lord  Montalban  approached, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Silvester  Langdale  felt  considerable  embarrassment. 
He  certainly  felt  far  more  nervous  than  he  did  when  he  went  down  to  the 
court  to  make  his  dibui  at  the  bar  on  the  previous  day.  He  was  about  to 
make  his  appearance  in  a  circle  of  which  he  knew  nothing  from  experience, 
and  in  which  he  might  possibly  have  to  stand  isolated,  as  it  were.  This 
thought,  however,  brought  a  slight  flush  into  his  countenance, — ^not,  cer- 
tainly, arising  out  of  a  feeling  of  nervousness  or  embarrassment,  but  from 
that  pride  which  places  men  of  widely  different  social  status  upon  a  footing 
of  equality.  The  passing  thought  that  he  might  be  received — ^not  by  his 
host,  but  by  those  who  would  be  around  his  host — ^with  the  hauteitr  of 
patronage  and  condescension,  roused  that  pride  within  him,  and  seemed  to 
nerve  him  for  his  advent  to  a  new  sphere.  He  had  assumed  that  there 
were  to  be  other  guests  besides  himself  at  Lord  Montalban's,  and  yet  he 
had  no  warrant  for  such  an  assumption,  because  Lord  Montalban  himself 
had  said  nothing  about  it,  and  of  course  nobody  else  had.  Indeed,  if  Sil- 
vester Langdale  had  reasoned  at  all  upon  the  matter,  he  would  have  inferred 
that  the  probability  was  that  there  would  be  no  other  guests,  considering 
the  manner  of  the  invitation  he  had  received,  and  the  brevity  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  it  was  given  and  the  time  to  which  it  referred.  Sil- 
vester Langdale,  however,  had  not  reasoned  upon  the  matter ;  his  mind 
was  full  of  glowing  hopes  and  bright  aspirations :  the  dibui  of  yesterday 
had  opened  to  his  mental  view  a  brilliant  future,  and  he  was  naturally 
dazzled  by  it ;  and  so  he  had  not,  as  probably  he  would  otherwise  have  done, 
occupied  his  thoughts  exclusively  with  the  invitation  he  had  received  from 
Lord  Montalban.    That  invitation  had,  so  to  speak,  blended  ^f^^J^Tp 
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picture  whick  had  opened  to  his  mental  vision,  and  he  had  from  the  first 
moment  associated  it  with  a  brilliant  gathering.  He  was  invited  to  dine 
with  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  never  seen  until  yesterday,  and  had  scaioely 
ever  heard  of.  His  fancy,  however,  was  not  altogether  in  antagonism  with 
the  reality,  for  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Montalban  had  previously  invited 
a  small  party  to  dinner  on  this  paiticular  day. 

The  Marquis  of  Milltown  was  one  of  the  guests ;  and  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Silvester  TAugftHle^  he  placed  himself  before  the  young  bar- 
rister so  as  to  exhibit  his  magnificently  and  artistically  constructed  dotfaes 
to  the  fullest  advantage,  and  smiled  inanely  upon  him.  The  smile, 
however,  had  just  sufficient  expression  in  it  to  indicate  that  the  brilliant 
Marquis  felt  personally  graitified  in  making  the  acquaontanoe  of  Silvester 
Langdale*  He  had  seen  by  the  papeii  of  timt  morning  that  Langdale  bad 
made  a  brflliant  defence  for  a  fighting  man»  and  had  got  him  off;  and  so 
Silvester  was  a  great  chaxacter  in  his  ffjta  in  consequence,  not  so  much 
because  he  had  made  a  brilliant  speeck-^periuips  not  at  all  on  that 
account, — but  because  he  had  associated  himself  wkh  a  pugilist. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?  So  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  Marquis,  extending 
threp  of  his  fingers  to  Silvester  Langdale.  "  Yew  managed  to  get  Abd 
Barnes  off,  I  see.*' 

Sihrester^bowed  ia  aeknowledgnettt. 

"  Soiry  I  wia8B't> there  to  hear  it/'  the  ACarquis  was  pleased  to  say; 
"  but  the  fact  is,  Barnes  has  been  soofbcn  licked  that  I  didn't  fed  indlned. 
Sony  I  didn't,  though^  now." 

And  the  noble  Marquis  turned  laughingly  away  towards  a  large  g^ass, 
and  became  wholly  absorbedia  the  contemplation  of  his  clothes. 

Silvester  Langdale  had  never  seen  sudi  a  magnificent  figure  as  that  of 
Miss  Montalban ;  and  until  that}  mcmiOLt  when  he  gazed  upon  her  fsoe  he 
had  never  known  what  true  amd  unalloyed  female  beauty  was — at  least, 
those  were  the  instantaneous  impressions  that  were  produced  upon  his 
mind  when  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Montalban's  daughter.  That 
introduction  certainly  for  the  moment  made  him  feel  nervous* 

The  other  guests  were  high  and  aristooratic,  of  course.  There  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Oommonsy  who  onicred  that  assembly  thirty  years 
ago  as  a  staunch  member  of  the  country  party,  had  never  swerved  firom  one 
special  political  line,  was  a  magnate  amongst  farmers,  had  graduaUy 
expanded  in  obesity,  and  from  a  county  squire  had  blossomed  into  a  banmet 
He  was  famous  in  the  House  for  a  loud,  boisterous  voice,  an  expansive 
waistcoat,  and  a  power  of  bellowing  down  a  speaker  which  no  other  member 
could  exhibit. 

One  of  the  guests  was  a  foreigner,  Count  Mode,  a  tall  man,  of  about 
forty  years  of  age ;  very  slight  in  figure,  which  was  exceedingly  upright 
and  good;  a  sharp,  thin  face,  and  raven  black  whisken,  moustache,  and 
hair.  He  spoke  English  vrith  scarcely  a  tinge  of  a  foreign  acooit.  The 
most  remarkable  peculiarity,  however,  about  him  perhafs  was  this  hand. 
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wliicli  was  delicately  wfaite,  the  fingers  thereof  being  rather  long  and  tapering. 
While  he  was  speaking,  he  exhibited  a  peculiar  restlessness  about  the 
hands,  which  he  seemed  to  moTC  floatingly  about,  as  it  were.  They 
appeared  to  float  upon  the  air  as  he  moyed  them,  as  though  they  were,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  self-supporting.  You  could  see  that  they  were  soft 
— a  softness  that  was  suggestiye  of  the  paw,  which  at  one  moment  feels 
like  velvet,  and  in  the  next  puts  forth  daws  that  are  like  steel. 

The  other  guests  were  proudly  aristocratic,  highly  connected, — some  of 
them  very  rich,  and  all  very  insignificant. 

Silvester  Langdale  felt  perfectly  at  his  ease  in  this,  to  him,  strange 
company,  and  he  sorutinisingly  obeerved  them  all.  At  dinner  he  was 
placed  between  the  Marquis  of  MiUtown  and  a  grandly  made  up  maiden 
lady  of  fifty  •three — tall,  gaunt,  bony,  and  evidently  strong-minded,  with  a 
power  and  a  determination  to  wntintftin  the  dignity  of  her  rank, — she  was 
the  sister  of  an  Earl — not  frequently  met  with  even  in  the  circles  of  society 
that  are  up  above.  In  the  youthful  days  of  this  lady,  however,  Mrs.  Can* 
dour  had  been  very  busy  with  her  ieputat]0n,  which,  happily,  being  of  a 
vigorous  constitution,  had  flourished  on  notwithstanding.  There  was, 
however,  but  little  doubt  that  Mrs.  Candour  had  something  to  do  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  tall  lady  seated  next  to  Silvester  Langdale,  for  she  had 
frequently  maliciously  observed  that  men  might  marry  widows,  as  they  did 
every  day ;  but  for  her  part  she  also  observed,  that  as  a  rule  they  did  not 
much  caie  about  manying  a  woman  that  was  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
And  then  she  would  laugh,  and  say  that  the  world  was  very  censorious 
truly. 

There,  between  these  two,  the  Mavquia  ooid  the  sister  of  an  £arl,  Sil- 
vester Langdale  got  on  tolerably  welL-  The  EarFs  sister  was  quite 
patronizing  to  him,  and  the  Marquis  of  MiMtown  talked  inanely  about  the 
odds  at  the  Comer,  a  wonderful  terrier  that  a  friend  of  his  had  got,  and 
a  doubt  in  his  own  mind — which  he  hoped  by  great  exertion  to  solve — 
whether  he  should  start  a  dog-cart  instead  of  a  cab. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  remarkable  about  the  dinner,  which 
was  rich  and  elegant.  When  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  the  county 
member  with  the  expansive  waistcoat  pushed  the  decanters  along  with  great 
regularity  and  swiftness. 

"  Langdale,"  exclaimed  the  host,  suddenly  breaking  into  a  new  subject 
of  conversation,  "  I  never  heard  anything  more  brilliant  than  your  speech 
yesterday,  and  yet  I  am  told  it  was  your  first  appearance  at  the  bar." 

"  True,  my  lord,  it  was  my  first  appearance  in  a  new  character." 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  confine  yourself  to  practice  in  that  court  P" 
Lord  Montalban  inquired. 

"  I  trust  not,"  replied  Langdale.  "  In  November  I  hope  to  make  my 
bow  at  Westminster." 

"  What,  come  into  our  House  P"  inquired  the  baronet  with  the  waist- 
coat, meaning  by  the  phrase  "  our  House  "  the  House  of  Common 
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"Not  at  present/'  said  Silvester  Langdale;  "altboug^h  by-and-bye, 
perbaps,  I  may  spur  on  my  ambition  for  sucb  a  goal." 

"  I  bad  a  couple  of  borougbs  once/'  said  Lord  Montalban,  "  but 
somebow  tbey  seem  to  baye  slipped  imperceptibly  away/' 

"You  were  never  balf  poHtical  enough/'  tbe  expansiye  waistcoat 
observed,  as  be  peded  a  peach,  and,  first  removing  tbe  stone,  put  the  whole 
of  it  into  bis  capacious  mouth  at  once.  "  You  always  years  ago  thought 
more  of  field  sports  and  the  allurements  of  female  charms  than  politics. 
Look  at  me/' 

Well,  he  was  something  to  look  at,  certainly.  His  great  round  head 
seemed  to  have  expanded  tmder  1^6  influence  of  the  wine  and  dessert,^ 
for  be  was  equally  busy  with  both ;  but  of  course  it  was  no  ordinaiy 
supply  that  was  required  for  the  support  of  that  expansive  waistcoat. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  swore  that  I'd  be  a  kind  of  political 
pickaxe  in  the  side  of  the  reforming  whip,  and,  ecod !  I've  kept  my  oath ; 
and  look  at  me  now.  I'll  bet  an  even  thousand  this  minute  that  I'll  go 
down  to  the  House,  and  from  my  usual  place  on  the  second  opposition 
bench  I'll  put  down  any  man — I  don't  care  who  he  is — that  is  at  the  time 
speaking, — ^in  what  time  shall  I  say  ? — ^m  ten  minutes.  There  now  1  I  call 
that  being  a  powa*  in  the  State  *  but  I  could  only  have  obtained  it  by 
beginning  early.  Yon,  on  the  contrary,  were  gidlivanting  after  boardmg- 
school  Misses  at  Brighton." 

Lord  Montalban  laughed,  and  said  Bir  Timothy  always  was  and  always 
would  be  censorious. 

"  Censorious !  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  Sir  Timothy,  with  bis  mouth 
full  of  jargoneUe;  "it's  aU  true.  Only  I  recollect  that  it  was  tbe  talk  of 
our  club  twenty  years  ago  that  you  bad  boasted  that  you  would  cany  ci 
three  girfs  from  a  Brighton  boarding-school  in  three  months.  I  recollect 
also  that  you  didn't  do  it,  though ;  you  only  carried  off  one,  but  you 
said  she  was  worth  any  three  others,  so  you  satiiffied  your  conscience  in 
that  way." 

"  Ah,  those  are  days  gone  by,  Sir  Timothy,  never  to  return,"  said  Lord 
Montalban,  with  something  like  a  sigh,  but  in  no  way  attempting  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  reminiscence  which  Sir  Waistcoat  bad  favoured  them  with. 

Count  Moule,  who  had  spoken  very  little,  observed  that  he  thought  it 
might  be  taken  as  conceded  that  his  lordship  and  Sir  Timothy  represented 
two  different  kinds  of  intrigue,  which,  however,  he  believed  were  very  often 
combined  in  the  same  person — ^he  meant  political  intrigue  and  amoroos 
intrigue. 

"I  have  been  told  that  they  are  almost  invariably  associated, 
although,  like  all  other  rules,  it  has  its  exception,  for  have  we  not  Sir 
Timothy  here  ?"  said  Lord  Montalban,  laughing. 

"  And  which  is  yours  ?  or  have  you  got  them  both,  Count  ?"  Sir 
Timothy  inquired. 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  his  fingers  floated  on  the  air- 
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He  smiled  significaatly,  but  he  made  no  answer  in  words  to  the  query  that 
bad  been  put  to  him.  , 

Count  Moule  was  an  intriguer,  but  in  quite  a  different  line  from  the 
two  that  had  been  indicated  by  Sir  Timothy.  His  was  a  still  more  subUe 
intrigue,  for  it  bordered  frequently  upon  something  more  venal,  and  it  had 
to  do  frequently  with  a  passion  in  the  female  heart, — a  passion  that,  when 
once  implanted,  grows  imperceptibly ;  a  dishonouiable  passion  too,  that 
flourishes  sometimes  in  an  otherwise  pure  h^art ;  a  passion  that  prostrates 
the  will,  especially  where  that  will  has  always  been  unchecked  and  yielded 
to ;  a  passion  that  exists  and  expands  sometimes  ev«n  where  female  purity 
in  all  other  regards  exists  in  all  its  chasteness  in  the  human  heart. 

The  Marquis  of  Milltown  felt  that  the  subject  under  diseuaeion  was 
either  far  above  him  or  infinitely  beneath  him, — ^it  matters  little  which, — 
and  so  he  did  not  attempt  to  throw  any  light  upon  it  at  all.  He  was, 
however,  struck  with  a  novel  idea,  and  he  gave  expressioa  to  it  in  these 
words, — 

"  If  a  fellah  dresses  to  the  point  I  don't  think  there  need  be  much 
intrigue,  if  he  minds  what  he  is  about.  So  what  do  yoa  say  to  our  join- 
ing the  ladies  P" 

The  brilliant  Marquis  could  not  have  made  a  more  wtlwme  proposition 
to  Silvester  Langdale,  who,  truth  to  say,  was  not  much  gratified  by  the 
tone  of  the  conversation  of  those  around  him.  It  waa  sufficient  to  enable 
him,  he  thought,  to  judge  of  their  characters*.  It  waa  palpable  enough 
that  Lord  Montalban  had  been  a  libertine  in  his  youtb»  whatever  he  was 
now,  and  it  required  litUe  discernment  to  diioover  that  he  was  self-satisfied 
with  his  own  antecedents  in  that  respect. 

Silvester  Langdale  jEbund  himself  seated  by  the  side  of  Miss  Montalban 
in  the  drawing-room,  near  to  oi^  of  the  open,  windows  that  looked  out 
upon  the  Park,  from  which  there  proceeded  the  peculiar  hum  that  issues 
from  a  distant  crowd,  and  which  is  more  palpable  on  a  summer  evening 
than  at  any  other  time. 

"Are  you  fond  of  racing?"  Miss  Montalban  inquired  of  Silvester 
Langdale,  rather  abruptly. 

"  I  have  never  be^  upon  a  raoecoune  more  than  three  Umes  in  my 
life,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  hunt  P"  she  asked. 

"  I  never  even  saw  a  pack  of  hounds,"  he  answered,  laughing. 
"  Dear  me !  where  have  you  lived?"  she  said,  elevating  her  beautiful 
eyebrows. 

"  I  have  been  immured  in  the  country  all  my  life." 
"  Well,  you  could  not  follow  the  hounds  in  town.    You  can  have 
hunting  only  in  the  country." 

And  Miss  Montalban  looked  upon  Silvester  with  an  expression  upon 
her  countenance  as  of  pity;  perhaps  that  was  her  feeling. 

As  Silvester  Langdale  gazed  upon  that  beautiful  face — beautiful  and 
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intellectaal  too,  tinged,  as  it  was/  with  an  almost  imperceptible  shade  of 
melancholy — l|e  felt  per|4exed  at  the  qnf^stions  she  had  just  put  to  him. 

"  I  maj  infer,  then,"  he  said,  "that  you  tste  attached  to  the  sports  of 
the  field  r 

'*  Ardently,"  she  replfed,  a  bdaimlig'  sttiile  mantling  o^^  her  noble 
cofintenance. 

'*  I  kai«  no  doubt  I  should  have  been  so  if  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
tiie  predilection  had  beeb  thfown  In  toy  "way,"  ^add  Slh^ster. 

"  But  yon  say  you  hare*  been  on  a  raceco«rse  two  or  three  times," 
Miss  Monta^bam  obserr^. "' 

"  Yes,  our  own  reeeoourso'  doWn  iti  «hfe  tiountfy  ,^*  he  answered. 

••Aiidwhtt^isthatr      -        j  ^  "       / 

'.•*8abritti»^i';'^  -  ■■  '  ■''    '^"  '•••*.•• 

'  ^1  know' it*  iroR,*'  sirie 'eldakned,  aimoiil  enthttsiii8tieaHy,---"it8 
beautiful  mtecoutse;  its  iK^ble  domitry,  amd  HsgaSlani  steeplC'^chase:" 

"  Oh,  I  saw  the  stiMpIe^ehaee  there  ono^,^'  Silvester  Langdale  said. 

'*  I  haiDd  bdm  thitie  iimes^tlMflre,'*'  %fi^ted  iMiss  Mt^tnlban,  quickly ;  "  and 
as  I  stoddnpott  ihat  Muid  io  Wntdi'thld  obnttet,^  do  you  know  that  I  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  jump  down  from  it  into  the  ring  Im^w?" 

"  Dear  me !  why  P"  exclaimed  Silvester  Langdale,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

Miss  Montalban  laAighed,  /M^sAfd  tha«  Mt<.  Lattgdale  lobked  as  though 
she  wem'teiilly  then  going*  to  Mi&  the  peiifous  leap  she  had  spoken  of. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  stee^e^hbse,''  ^^  explamed; 
"  and  do  you  know  that/  as  I  saw  that  plialanx  of  daring  horsemen  come 
dashing  down  the  course  io  lake  the  watei*  jump,  tcty  heart  bounded  within 
me,  and  I  wished  at  the  moment^-^*— What  do  you  tMnfc  I  wished  at  that 
moment -t"  she  inqtiMd,  smfilinglv,  ^  Silvester  Langdale. 

The  young  barrister  ventured  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  wish  that  all  the 
hmves  would  get  Over  Ihe  ledp  etMf. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  cried,  hastily,  as  though  such  a  wish  would 
have  been  puerfle.  '  **No,  I  wished  at  that  moment  to  be  one  amongst 
them,"  she  exelaimttd,  while  her  eyes  bore  sparicMng  evidoice  of  the 
fervency  Df  her  d^larati6n« 

''  You  must  indeed  be  attached  to  the  chase,"  said  Silvester  Langdale, 
with  almost  a  soared  look,  for  the  dedaration  had  fpiite  astounded  him. 

" The  chase  I"  she  cried ;  "yes,  I  madly  love  it.  Ton  don't,  you 
sayr 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  did'not  say  Ihat,**  cried  Silvester  Langdale ;  "  I  meant 
to  say  that  I  have  had  no  experience  in  connection  with  it." 

'*  One  so  clever  as  yon  are  ought  to  love  the  sports  of  the  field.  I 
should  like  you  all  the  belter  if  yon  did,"  she  said,  playfully,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  Silvester  Langdale,  tenderly  and  hopefully. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  ^vester  Langdale  ? — ^you  who  went 
through  that  trying  ordeal  in  the  court  in  the  City  yesterday ;  yon  who 
stood  unabashed  before  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  captious  and  jealous  critics ; 
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you  who  had  bo  nobly  aohieved  a  gceai  triamph,  why  do  you  feel  a  tremor 
now  ?  why  does  the  beating  of  your  heart  appear  to  check  your  breath  ? 
and  how  is  it  that  you  feel  a  flush  of  Bomething  like  jealousy  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Milltown  saunters  across  the  room,  and  takes  a  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  MissMontalban  P  Why^  it  is  no  no¥el  seiousation  in  itself,  although 
it  may  be  to  you,  Silvester  Langdale,  because  that  sensation  is  almost 
universal  in  the  breast  of  man  ;  it  i«  felt  and  vecqgimed  the  wide  world 
over.  You  are  in  lova,  young  soan^  asyou/  wiUl  find  ibefose  tweaty^four 
hours  hav£  passed  over  your  head  i  so  iqadly  inlove  that  the  object  of  your 
passion  will  sit  as  empress  over  that  queen  whqm .  you  till.  tiotw<  bbliaived 
was  ruling  over  aUyoar  soul  undffitbe(4ijitie^  of  ^AinbitioQu,/    . 

"The  inane  puppy  I"  Silvester  Langdale  thought  ^o-hunfi^lf^  as  the 
Marquis  of  Milltown  inquired  of  Miss  Montalban  which  dfijjr  #b»  intended 
to  go  to  Qoodwood^  "B^eaxm  yOtt  totOWi"  he  BSid^.  f,'  L. shall  go  down 
with  youi  and  if  I  decide  upon  4h9  dogr^cacti  InksU  dim>  it  foe  the  first 
time  in  Goodwo^od  Fark«  -That  will  be  soiQ^thiQgi,  won't*  it  I*-  ; 

*<  We  intend  to  go  on  the  Satiuday  prevkmalyi?^  tfifls  Montalban  said. 

"Oh  dear  me  I!'  cried  tha- Marquis  of  Milltown,** 'how  pastioidarly 
unfortunatal"  .  .    .     .    •  • 

"Indeedl    Why?"    .         ....',,/         ■   ,.     .v,.' 

"Why,  T^ttersall'a  will  vm^  aB:Mo»4ay,  you  Ipilqw^  siiid>£  ihett  be 
anxious  to  know  il  o^  fnmi  '  Pae|Hng  Tqlj^?  \  mdea  tasUy  linthra  market," 
the  Marquis  replied,  twisting  hia  nioustaobe.  i    ..        i 

"  WUl  you  go  to  Ck)odwood>  Mr.  Langdale?"  Miss  Montalban  inqtsured. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would;  'pon  my  'soul  I  do/'  inteypoaed  the  Mar- 
quis ;  "  and  you  caa  have  a  seat  in  theibg^cart,  you  know/' 

Silvester  Langdate's  mind  was  made  up  on  the  instant,  and  he  mok- 
lesaly  promised  that  he  wouk}  go* 

"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Miss  Montalban  to  hev  father,  "/Mr^  Langdale  says 
he  will  go  with  us  to  Goodwood." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted ;"  and  as;  Lord  Montalban  said  this 
it  was  plain  enough  that  he  meant  whai  he  saad«  "  By-<therbye«  that  reminds 
me  that  I  have  received  a  note  from  Baskerville,  in  whieh  he  says  he  has 
got  our  money  on  '  Peeping  Tom/  but  at  ridiculously  abort  prices/' 

"  Basker^e!"  exclaimed  Silvester  Langdale,  involuntarily. 

"  Yes,  Marl  Baskerville,"  i^lied  Lord  Montalban.    "  He  is  a  friend  of  , 
yours,  you  know,  because  he  was  the  man  who  gave  you  your  first  brief, 
and  introduced  you  to  the  woiid,  I  am  sitie  I  may  say  it  now,  the  most 
rising  young  man  at  the  bar." 

Silvester  Langdale  seaooely  heeded  the  cQmpliment  as  he  said,  smiUng, — 

"  I  did  not  know  that  his  professional  avocations  embraced  that  kind 
of  business." 

"  Oh,  you'll  know  him  better  by-and-bye.  Why,  that  is  his  chief 
business — that  and  money-lending." 

"  And  a  devilish  fine  thing  he  makes  of  it,  I  am  told,"  joinecUin  Sir, 
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Timothy.     "  True  spirit  of  a  miser,  I  believe, — always  brooding  orer  bis 
gold." 

"  I  know  bim  too,"  observed  Count  Motile ;  "  and  I  think  you  are  in 
error  when  you  say  that  he  broods  over  his  gold.  I  believe  that  it  is 
something  else  that  he  broods  over.  He  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  I 
have  ever  met  with ;  one  of  the  cleverest,  I  may  say.  Yet  do  you  know 
that  I  think  he  has  a  slight  touch  of  lunacy  ?" 

"  Indeed  1     Why  do  you  think  that  ?"  Lord  Montalban  inquired. 

"  Well,  it  may  be  only  fancy  of  mine,"  said  the  County  "  althotigh 
I  don't  think  it  is ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  it  is  that  kind  of 
brooding  lunacy  which,  feeding  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  frequently  in  the  end 
breaks  out  into  suicide  or  some  fearful  crime." 

"  Good  heavens  V*  exdaimed  Miss  Montalban ;  "  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Marl  Baskerville  who  comes  here  sometimes  is  that  kind  of  man?" 

**  It  may  be  a  mere  suspicion  of  mine,*  a  mere  fancy,"  said  the  Count 

"  I  shall  always  feel  alarmed  when  I  see  him,"  said  Miss  Montalban. 

''  Oh,  I  think  you  need  not,"  the  Count  said. 

*'  Well,  I  don't  think  he  looks  anything  like  a  lunatie  myself,"  said 
the  Marquis  of  Milltown,  drawlingly. 

Probably,  if  the  two  had  stood  side  by  side  at  the  monient,  the  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  powen  of  mind  of  the  two  would  not  have  been 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Marquis. 

The  shadows  of  the  summer  evening  have  dosed  over  the  Park,  and 
the  curtains  have  been  drawn.  The  drawing-room  is  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  as  the  night  advances  a  portion  of  the  party  sit  down  to  cards. 
Amongst  the  card  party  are  Lord  Montalban  himself,  the  Count,  Sir 
Timothy,  the  Marquis  of  MiUtown,  and  Miss  Montalban,  who,  Silvester 
Langdale  observes,  plays  eagerly.  He  also,  observes  that  the  whole  party 
play  for  very  heavy  stakes,  and  ihai  the  Count  appears  to  be  partienlarlj 
lucky. 

It  is  late  in  the  evening  be&ra  they  rise  fioom  the  oard-tabka,  md  then 
Miss  Montalban  appears  much  flushed.  They  have  risen  earlier  than  they 
would  have  done,  but  there  is  an  important  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  is  to  be  brought  to  a  obse  that  evening,  and  Sir  Timothy 
must  go  down  to  lend  his  voice  to  the  Opposition,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Milltown  to  vote  with  him.  And  so  they  take  their  leave  to  attend  to  that 
sacred  duty  whidi  their  country  demands  of  them. 

Silvester  Langdale  finds  himself  again  by  the  side  of  Miss  Montalban, 
and  they  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Seeing  a  small  and  el^ant  piano 
open,  Silvester  says  he  is  sure  that  Miss  Montalban  is  a  lover  of  music. 

"  Why  ?"  she  inquires,  wiUi  a  pleased  smile. 

"  Because  I  have  been  told  that  all  who  are  fond  of  field  sports  sie 
ardent  lovers  of  musie." 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  association  before,"  she  said,  "  but  in  my  case 
it  is  true  enough,  for  I  am  passionately  fond  of  music." 
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Silvester  Langdole  indicated  by  a  moTiementpf  his  hand  that  the  piano 
was  open. 

"  Oh,  I  am  but  an  indifferent  performer/'  she  said,  at  once  taking  her 
seat  at  the  piano,  and  running  her  fingers  over  the  keys. 

"  Shall  I  play  only,  or  shall  I  sing  ?"  she  inquired. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  record  Silvester  Langdale's  answer,  or  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  given ;  agreeably  with  it,  however.  Miss  Montalban 
sang  an  exquisite  air  to  the  foUowing  words : — 

*'  The  mom  may  break  in  brightest  hue, 

The  sun  may  rise  in  gloty  bright, 
Undimm'd  by  e'en  a  a  fleeting  cloud 

To  mar  the  gloTy  of  his  light ; 
But  yet  the  noon  such  elouda  may,  show^ 

And  o'er  that  brightness  shadows  fling. 
So  we  on  earth  can  never  know 

The  sorrows  that  an  hour  may  bring. 

"  Then  let  us  live  prepared  for  all, 

With  resignation's  solace  sweet ; 
So  that,  whatever  perchance  may  fall, 

The  blow  we  may  with  courage  meet. 
To  all  alike  Fate's  arrows  fly, 

And  all*uno7Ting  is  her  wing  ; 
We  know  not,  when  dark  care  is  nigh. 

The  solace  that  au  hour  may  bring." 

As  he  went  home  Silvester  Langdale  felt  himself  in  a  delirium^  of 
delight,  and  the  cadence  of  that  half-melancholy  song  rang  in  his  ears  the 
whole  night  through. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SILVBSTEE  LANODALB   rOKGES   HIS   FIRST  CHAIN. 

As  Silvester  Langdale  lay  in  his  bed  awake  the  nex.t  morning — and  he  was 
awake  early  enough ;  as  soon,  indeed,  as  it  was  light,  early  as  that  was — 
the  events  of  the  last  two  days  appeared  to  him  like  a  glorious  dream. 
Only  in  that  short  space  of  time  he  had  accomplished,  without  any  exertion 
of  his  own,  that  which  some  men  toil  through  half  their  lives  for,  and  even 
then  do  not  always  obtain  the  object  sought.  Surely  there  must  be  an 
inscrutable  chance  in  all  this,  Silvester  Langdale  reasoned  with  himself, 
although  it  were  idle  to  inquire  whence  good  fortune — ^that  which  is  really 
good  fortune — springs.  K  poor  Margale  had  not  sent  for  me  to  be  the 
witness  of  his  death-bed  scene,  I  might  have  struggled  on  ahnost  hope- 
lessly. I  can  see  it ;  and  no  such  chance  for  me  might  have  arisen  as 
that  of  Abel  Barnes  being  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  But 
that  a  man  cannot  be  reckless  unless  he  has  a  natural  bent  that  way, 
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these  strange  chances  of  th^s  last  two  days  might  make  me  recklessly  con- 
fident as  to  the  future. 

Thus  reasoned  Silvester  Langdale  to  himself,  as  he  lay  dreamily  awake 
on  his  bed,  arguing  with  himself,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  recklessly  confi- 
dent as  to  the  future — congratulating  himself  upon  the  absence  in  himself 
of  that  recklessness,  little  dreaming  in  this  waking  dream  that  by  so 
reasoning  he  was  taking  the  first  step  towards  that  recklessness  witk 
regard  to  the  future  which  he  was  congratulating  himself  upon  having 
avoided  :  that  self- congratulation  was  a  delusion  indeed. 

The  recent  past  was  bright  in  the  mind  of  Silvester  Langdale,  but 
it  was  not  half  so  bright  as  that  future  which  he  could,  with  so  much 
to  justify  himself  jn  doing  so,  picture  to  himself;  for  since  yesterday— 
since  last  night,  something  had  arisen  before  his  mind^  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  which  was  not  ambition,  although  it  was  something  like  it ;  but 
it  was  more  akin  to  hope.  The  form  of  Augusta  Montalban  was  present 
in  his  mind  as  something  to  hope  for  beyond  his  own  ambition ;  some- 
thing separate  and  apart  from  it,  if  it  could  be  so.  His  ambition  had 
suddenly  taken  a  new  form.  Yesterday  its  object  was  that  he  should  be 
famous  in  his  new  profession,  an  object  wholly  confined  to  himself;  now, 
as  he  lay  upon  his  bed  dreaming,  yet  awake,  his  ambition  was  gradually 
assuming  a  new  form,  or  rather  a  new  motive,  that  of  being  really  worthy 
of  Augusta  Montalban.  And  how  fantastic  is  the  mind  of  youth  under  such 
circumstances !  Silvester  Langdale  was  thinking  over  his  conversation  with 
Miss  Montalban  the  night  before ;  and  already  was  he  resolved,  in  order 
to  gratify  her,  as  he  thinks,  to  become  a  horseman,  and  to  ride  to  hounds, 
and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sports  of  the  turf, — he  who,  but  a  few 
minutes  previously^  had  been  reasoning  with  himself  upon  his  prosperity, 
and  indulging  in  self-gratulation  that  his  brilliant  success,  so  rapid  and 
yet  so  unequivocal,  had  not  in  any  way  led  him  to  a  tendency  to  reckless- 
ness.    Why,  all  the  impulses  of  youth  are  reckless  mostly. 

Yes,  he  has  resolved  to  become  a  horseman,  and  to  be  conspicuous  in 
the  field ;  in  fact,  he  is  vigorously  heating  the  iron  with  which  to  forge 
those  links  that  shall  form  the  first  chain  that,  as  a  Man  in  Chains,  he  will 
have  to  wear. 

For  a  moment,  amidst  the  glowing  retrospect  and  the  dazzling  future, 
as  he  contemplates  them,  his  thoughts  wander  to  the  old  schoobroom,  in 
that  grim  old  house  far  away  in  the  ancient  city,  from  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  he  resolves  that  he 
win  write  to  his  old  friend  and  protector  and  guide,  with  an  account  of 
Ms  success,  and  the  strange  means  by  which  it  had  been  achieved ;  and 
he  rises  from  his  bed  for  the  purpose,  although  it  is  so  early  that  nobody 
is  astir,  and  the  sounds  of  passing  trdfic  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  are  only 
fitful,  and  not  in  volume  yet  sufficient  to  drown  the  merry  carolling  of  the 
birds  that  are  in  revelry,  on  this  bright  summer  morning,  in  the  big  trees 
that  were  planted  when  green  fields  were  all  around  them. 
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Silvester  Langdale  has  folly  attired  himself,  but  he  does  not  sit  down 
at  his  desk,  for,  in  truth,  he  has  forgotten  the  impulse  which  had  induced 
him  to  rise.  He  walks  up  and  down  his  chamber,  and  as  he  muses  thus 
he  is  again  in  the  drawing-room  in  Park  Lane,  and  listening  to  those 
words  and  those  tones  that  have  sunk  into  his  heart,  there  to  illuminate  it 
with  a  brilliancy  that  it  has  hitherto  unknown. 

At  length  his  eye  rests  on  a  thick  brief  that  had  been  sent  him  the 
previous  evening,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  his  old  ambition — it  is  old  now  to 
him,  although  but  forty-eight  hours  ago  it  was  but  dawning  upon  him — 
holds  for  the  moment  dominion  over  his  mind.  He  sits  at  his  desk,  and 
untying  the  brief  begins  to  peruse  its  contents,  in  which  occupation  he 
speedily  becomes  absorbed,  and  so  the  early  morning  passes. 

Silvester  Langdale  had  altogether  forgotten  the  appointment  that  he 
had  made  to  receive  the  son  of  Abel  Barnes  as  his  clerk,  but  the  boy's 
father  and  mother,  and  the  boy  himself,  had  not,  for  as  the  clock  struck 
nine,  they,  in  accordance  with  the  appointment,  were  at  the  door ;  and  it 
did  Silvester's  heart  good  to  see  them.  He  had  a  kindly,  generous  heart ; 
easily  impressioned,  it  is  true,  but  sterling  to  its  core.  The  appearance  of 
all  three  was  changed  materially — ^the  boy*s  especially,  because  he  was  in 
his  new  attire;  and  the  father  and  mother  were  changed  in  their  looks 
and  in  the  expression  of  their  faces.  Their  attire  was  unchanged.  The 
woman  in  particular  looked  happier ;  indeed,  she  almost  looked  cheerful ; 
and  as  Silvester  Langdale  gazed  upon  her  countenance,  he  thought  that  in 
her  youth  she  must  have  been  exceedingly  handsome;  and  then  the 
thought  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  him,  as  though  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  that  she  was  Margale's  sister. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  Mr.  Langdale  iiiquired  of  the  boy. 

"  Barnes,"  replied  the  boy. 

**Tes,  of  course  I  know  that,"  said  Silyester,  smiUng,  "but  I  mean 
your  other  name." 

"  Severn  Barnes,  sir." 

"  Very  good ;  then  you  can  enter  on  your  duties  at  once,  the  principal 
of  which  win  be  to  attend  upon  me ;"  and  then  turning  to  the  burly  form 
of  the  pugilist,  he  said,  **  And  I  shall  see  if  I  cannot  arrange  something 
for  you,  Barnes." 

"  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  serve  you,"  joyfully  exclaimed 
Abel  Barnes ;  and  his  wife  added,  "  That  I  am  sure  he  would,  sir." 

"Do  you  understand  anything  about  horses?"  Silvester  Langdale 
inquired. 

"I  do,  sir;  Tve  had  plenty  to  do  with  'em  in  my  time,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  you  can  serve  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to-morrow  morning, 
if  you  vnll  be  hfere  about  this  time.  I  cannot  wait  now,  as  the  time  for 
opening  the  court  is  approaching,  and  I  have  more  business  there." 

"  And  them  poor  devils  will  be  glad  enough  to  see  you,  I'll  warrant," 
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cried  the  pugilist^  witli  a  lively  recollection,  probably,  of  bis  own  feelings 
on  a  recent  occasion. 

Silvester  Langdale  smiled  at  tbe  heartiness  and  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion of  Abel  Barnes ;  and  then  turning  to  the  boy,  he  said,  ''  Yon  know 
your  way  to  the  Old  Bailey  ?" 

" Oh  yes,**  replied  the  boy ;  "we  live  close  there,  you  know,  sir.** 

"Very  well  then;  take  my  bag  down  there,  and  ask  for  the  robing- 
room,  and  there  wait  until  I  come.'* 

The  boy  took  the  bag  with  great  alacrity,  and,  with  something  like 
pride  in  his  new  position,  he  prepared  to  go.  Abel  Barnes  said  he  would 
accompany  him,  for  it  was  all  in  the  way  home ;  "  But,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Mr.  Lsmgdale  respectfuUy,  "  it  won't  be  our  home  after  this  afternoon.*' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Silvester  Langdale ;  "  it  must  be  a  rather 
melancholy  place  for  you." 

"  It  is,  sir ;  but  the  people  round,  sir,  have  treated  us  very  well,  and 
it  was  your  speech,  sir,  that  did  it  all  with  them." 

The  man  and  his  wife  would  fain  have  showered  expressions  of  thdr 
gratitude  upon  Silvester  Langdale,  but  the  poor  pugilist  did  not  know  how 
to  frame  them,  and  the  wife  felt  her  heart  too  full  to  do  so. 

Abel  Barnes  said  he  would  be  sure  to  be  with  Mr.  Langdale  in  the 
morning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  pugilist  and  bis  wife  and 
their  son  were  gleefully  congratulating  themselves  on  their  change  of  for- 
tune, as  they  made  their  way  down  Holbom. 

In  the  afternoon  when  Silvester  Langdale  returned  to  his  chambers, 
his  new  clerk  having  been  sent  on  previously,  he  found  Marl  Baskerville 
waiting  for  him. 

"The  very  man  I  wished  to  see,"  said  the  barrister,  eagerly;  "I 
dined  with  Lord  Montalban  last  night." 

"  So  I  have  seen/'  said  Baskerville. 

"  Seen  where  ?  and  how  P"  inquired  the  young  man. 

"  Why,  in  the  papers,  of  course." 

"  The  papers  I  what  papers  ?  " 

"  The  morning  papers.    You  have  seen  them  yourself  surely  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  them  to-day." 

"  So  fall  of  business  already,  eh  ?"  said  Baskerville,  smiling.  "  I 
thought  that  would  be  the  result.  Well,  in  the  papers  this  morning  they 
chronicle  the  fact  that  Lord  Montalban  had  a  dinner-party  last  night, 
consisting  of  the  Marquis  of  Milltown,  Count  Moule,  Sir  Timothy 
Wurzell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Silvester  Langdale,  Esq.,  the  new  barrister, 
who  made  such  a  sensation  the  other  day  in  his  defence  of  a  well-known 
character.  Fame,  you  see,  Mr,  Langdale,  comes  in  large  waves  when  it 
comes  effectually.*' 

But  Silvester  Langdale  did  not  hear  this  last  observation,  for  he  had 
seized  the  newspaper  which  he  had  not  that  day  previously  looked  at,  and 
was  in  search  of  the  gratifying  paragraph  to  which  ifarl  Baskervilk 
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had  referred.  He  speedily  found  it,  and  lie  read  it  with  glowing 
eyes. 

"  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  my  dining  there  the  moment  I  saw  you," 
said  Silvester  Langdale  to  Baskerville,  "because  Lord  Montalban,  in 
mentioning  your  name  last  night,  intimated  that  you  are  in  the  habit — 
that  is,  that  you  occasionally — a "  said  Silvester  Langdale. 

"  Advance  money  ?  was  that  it  ?"  Marl  Baskervillc  inquired,  with  a 
meaning  look. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Langdale. 

"  And  you  would  like  to  raise  some  ?*'  Marl  Baskerville  suggested,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  of  the  most  commonplace  matter  possible. 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  be  justified  in  borrowing  some  money  ?" 
Silvester  Langdale  inquired,  rather  tremulously. 

"  Perfectly,"  Marl  Baskerville  replied.  "  You  have  got  the  baU  at 
your  feet,  and  the  game  is  your  own.'* 

"  And  you  wiQ  do  it  for  me  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  say  that." 

Silvester  Langdale's  countenance  fell. 

"  Did  Lord  Montalban  tell  you  that  I  advance  money  myself?"  Bas- 
kerviDe  inquired  of  Langdale. 

"  He  did." 

"  He  was  in  error,  then, — an  error  which  people  are  veiy  apt  to  fall 
into." 

Silvester  Langdale  felt  humiliated, — not  so  much  at  having  intimated 
his  necessities  to  Marl  Baskerville,  as  at  having  made  that  intimation,  as 
he  thought,  fruitlessly.  Marl  Baskerville  sat  with  his  back  to  the  window 
of  the  chamber,  so  that  the  light  should  fall  full  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  young  man,  and  not  upon  his  own.  Those  who  knew  him  well  said 
that  he  always  did  this  when  in  consultation  with  any  one  upon  matters  of 
business.  He  would  seem  to  have  read  at  a  glance  what  was  passing  in 
the  mind  of  Silvester  Langdale,  and  he  said, — 

"  He  was  in  error  in  saying  that  I  do  this  myself,  although  it  is  true 
enough  that  I  am  the  means  by  which  it  is  frequently  done." 

Silvester  Langdale's  countenance  brightened. 

''  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  be  the  means  of  doing  it  in  your 
case,  Mr.  Langdale." 

Silvester  Langdale's  countenance  was  fiill  of  glowing  anticipation 
again. 

"  What  amount  do  you  require  ?"  Marl  Baskerville  inquired. 

"  You  think  that  I  shall  get  plenty  of  business,  don't  you  ?"  Silvester 
Langdale  asked. 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  in  November  I  may  reasonably  calculate  upon  being  in 
ample  funds  ?" 
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"Under  those  circumstances,  then,  it  will  scarcely  be  considered 
unreasonable  or  extravagant  that  I  should  require  three  hundred  pounds." 

As  he  said  this  Silvester  Langdale  looked  eagerly  into  the  countenance 
of  Mali  Baskerville,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  what  impression  the  state- 
ment of  his  requirements  had  made^  But  much  older  men  than  he  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  had  failed  to  read  impressions  in  Marl  Baskerville*s 
countenance,  even  when  the  light  was  shining  accidentally  fully  upon  it, 
which  it  was  not  doing  now. 

"  I  think  you  may,  considering  your  prospects,  reasonably  borrow  that 
sum,"  said  Mad  Baskerville,  in  a  meassned  tone,  and  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  impervious  to  emotion. 

*'  And  may  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  assistance,  Mr.  Baskervflle  ?" 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Langdale,''  said  BaskerviUe,  "  that  I  never 
do  anything  upon  impulse.  My  course  of  life  is  purely  one  of  hard 
business ;  I  do  nothing  except  as  business.  But  in  your  case  I  confess  to 
something  just  outside  the  pale  of  business, — a  feeling  which  I  cannot 
explain  or  describe.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  confidence  in  your  prospects. 
The  proof  of  that  confidence  is  easily  shown.  By  a  remarkable  coincidenoe 
I  happen  to  have  about  me  the  exact  sum  that  you  require,  for  I  was  on 
my  way  to  execute  a  commission  to  that  amount  for  Lord  Montalbaa. 
[This  was  not  true.]  I  can  do  it  as  well  in  the  morning  as  this  evening. 
TiU  November,  you  say  ?*' 

"  Till  November,  when  you  know  the  courts  at  Westminster  will  com- 
mence their  sittings.*' 

"  It  is  now  July; — that  is  three  months,  then,"  said  BaskerviUe. 

Silvester  Langdale  did  not  trouble  himself  to  make  the  calculation,  bat 
at  once  answered,—* 

"  Yes." 

"  You  have  not  got  a  bill  stamp,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  No,  I  hate  not,"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  lauf^hing.  "  I  never  had 
such  a  thing  in  my  life." 

"  And  I  don't  think  I  have  got  one,"  said  Marl  BaskerviUe,  unoon- 
cemedly,  and  looking  into  his  pocket-book.  "  Oh,  hero  is  one  :  shall  I 
draw  the  bin?'* 

"  Do  so,  if  you  please." 

And  Marl  BaskerviUe  drew  up  the  binding  document,  saying, — 

"  I  draw  it,  you  know,  for  £350," — at  the  same  time  taking  notes  to 
the  extent  of  £300  out  of  the  book. 

It  was  that  morning  that,  whUe  lying  in  bed,  Silvester  Langdale  had 
congratulated  himself  upon  not  being  reckless  as  to  the  fViture,  and  yet  be 
signed  this  document  without  thought,  and  by  his  signature  struck  a  blovr 
that  clenched  the  binding  link  of  the  first  chain  that  was  to  coil  around 
him. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE  YOUXG  BARRISTER  TAKES  ABEL  BARNES  INTO  HIS  CCMiPIDE^CB 
AND  HIS  SERVICE.— SEVERN  BARNES  IS  HEARD  A  LITTLE  MORS 
CONSPICITOnSLY  IN   THIS   HISTORY. 

Silvester  Langdale  in  his  early  life  had  had  but  little  money, 
of  coiirae;  indeed,  he  had  not  required  much.  The  household  of  old 
Nicholas  Daryill  was  a  very  simple  one ;  its  wants  were  few,  and  anything 
approaching  to  extravagance  was  unknown  within  it.  Langdale,  as  we 
have  already  sold,  had  been  studious  in  his  youth,  and  had  not  mixed 
much  in  the  society  which  the  old  cathedral  lown  afforded.  Ho  was, 
therefoK,  not  very  much  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  yet 
now  that  he  had  arrived  iu  London,  and  was  moving  in  its  great  vortex, 
he  seemed  intuitively  to  be  expeneneed  in  some  ol  its  courses.  In  fact, 
he  appeared  to  have-  been  suddenly  transformed  from  the  obscui'e  position 
oi  a  pupil  usher  in  an  obseure  school  far  away  down  in  the  country,. to 
something  like  a  man  oi  the  world,  and  one  apparently  acquainted  with 
its  intricacies.  This,  however,  was  not  the  reality,  because  he  was  as  yet 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  devious  paths  of  the  great  world,  although 
he  had  been  dazzled,  as  it  were,  into  a  kind  of  confidence  with  regard  to 
them.  He  was  very  sanguine  as  to  the  future,  of  course,  but  surely 
there  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  his  inexperience  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  than  his  being  at  that  moment  in  possession  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  considering  the  channel  and  the  means  by  which  that  sum  had 
been  obtained.  If  the  possession  of  the  money  had  i^ot  engendered  a 
feeling  of  recklessness  in  his  mind,  it  had  produced  something  that  was 
very  much  like  it.  Although  ho  had  never  previously  been  possessed  of 
such  a  sum  of  money,  yet  he  acted  and  planned  in  his  mind  as  though  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  wealth  and  its  disposal.  If  he  did  not  actually 
reason  with  himself  that  he  had  opened  up  a  golden  mine  that  was  probably 
inexhaustible,  yet  did  he  seem  to  treat  with  himself,  as  it  were,  as  if  such 
had  been  the  case.  He  rose  the  next  morning  after  his  transaction  with 
Baskerville  considerably  altered  in  his  feelings.  In  fact,  the  events  of  the 
three  days  last  past  had  changed  him  much,— *not  in  appearance,  but  with 
regard  to  his  aspirations  and  his  hopes.  He  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
dreamer;  a  bright  reality  was  at  his  feet*  And  then  he  looked 
around  him,  and  was  much  dissatisfied  with  his  chambens  and  their 
locality.  This  must  be  the  first  outward  change  that  he  must  effect)  and 
so  his  thoughts  wandered  towards  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  he  icsolved 
that  his  footsteps  should  wander  there  also  as  ^peedily  as  possible.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Lord  Montalban's,  and  he  could  scarcely  ask  his  noble  friend  to 
visit  him  at  Gray's  Inn ;  and  he  felt  a  slight  flush  upon  his  forehead  as  the 
thought  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  of  having  to  give  Miss  Mont 
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present  address.  And  how  suggestive  was  the  name  of  Augusta  Mont- 
alban !  The  prospects  which  were  opening  upon  him  would  justify  him  in 
the  endeavour  to  gain  her  approbation  and  applause  in  Eotten  How,  and 
ultimately  in  the  hunting-field.  For  that  approbation  and  applause  he 
would  dare  the  perils  of  the  new  accomplishment,  and — ^well  thought  of  !— 
Abel  Barnes  was  coming  that  morning.  He  was  well  acquainted  witb 
horses,  and  he  should  purchase  one  for  him,  and  become  his  master  of  the 
horae.  Such  a  man  would  be  an  acquisition  to  him  in  more  ways  tban 
one.  Yes,  he  would  create  an  office  for  Abel  Barnes,  so  that  the  man 
might  be  constantly  near  him.  Abel  Barnes  was  a  good  fellow,  he  knew, 
and  he  would  befriend  him. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  almost  fererisUy  through 
the  mind  of  Silvester  Langdale  as  he  was  dressing  on  the  morning  after 
his  monetary  transaction  with  Marl  Baskerville,  and  they  were  only  par- 
tially interrupted  by  the  arriFal  of  Severn  Barnes  at  the  appoiided  time 
for  the  commencement  of  his  duties. 

'*  Has  your  iathet  come  with  you  P"  Silvester  Langdale  inquired  of  his 
juvenile  clerk. 

"  He  will  be  here  almost  directly,  sir.  He  has  been  h^ing  mother  to 
get  into  our  new  place ; — not  that  it  will  take  him  long,  sir,  for  we  haven't 
got  much  to  move,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  smile. 

"  He  told  me  yesterday,  I  think,  did  he  not,  that  he  has  bad  something 
to  do  with  horses  ?"  Langdale  inquired. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  he  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them ;  in  fact,  some- 
times, when  the  Derby  or  the  St.  Leger  is  on,  he  gets  sonae  very  good  pay 
by  going  to  watch  the  favourites." 

'*  Watch  the  favourites  ?  how  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Silvestar  Lang- 
dale, in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  those  horses  are  not  always  safe  in  their  stables, 
and  so  they  are  obliged  to  be  watched  by  those  who  can  keep  guard  over 
them,  and  protect  them.  And  if  anybody  attempted  to  get  into  the  stable, 
they'd  find  father  rather  an  awkward  customer^  wouldn't  they,  sir? 
especially  as  he  has  a  tremendous  big  stick  for  such  occasions." 

'*  Oh,  that's  what  I  have  read  of,  then,  in  the  newspapers,  when  greflt 
races — in  which  I  take  no  interest  myself — have  to  come  off.  I  dare  say 
your  father  has  had  some  experience  of  the  villanies  that  are  pnctised  in 
that  vicious  and  degraded  circle." 

'*  I  am  sure  he  has,  air,  for  he  used  to  make  us  laugh  at  some  of  his 
adventures  when  he  came  home  from  watching  the  stables." 

This  was  not  exactly  what  Silvester  Langdale  meant. 

**  He  used  to  toll  us  how  the  nobblers,  as  they  are  called,  would  try  to 
evade  him,  and  watch  their  opportunity  when  they  thought  he  was  off  his 
guard, — he  watching  all  the  time ;  and  how  he  would  pounce  upon  theD« 
and  thrash  them  until  they  roared  again.  It  must  have  been  prime  iun, 
sir,  mustn't  it  ?"  ^  , 
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Silvester  Langdale  could  scarcely  tell  why,  but  he  laughed  at  what  the 
boy  said ;  and  the  boy  would  probably  hare  contmued  his  reference  to  his 
father's  reminiscences  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  knock  at  the 
door;  upon  hearing  which  he  said, —  * 

"  This  is  father,  I  dare  say,  sir." 

And  it  was  Abel  Barnes,  who,  though  still  attired  in  his  rough  and 
shabby  clothes,  looked  much  improved,  even  from  yesterday,  in  his  face. 
He  had  a  cheery  smile,  and  the  careworn  look  which  he  exhibited  when 
Silvester  Langdale  first  saw  him  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  was  a 
hopeful  expression.  He  said  he  had  attended  upon  his  honour  according 
to  appointment. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Barnes,"  said  Silvester  Langdale. 

'*  Your  honour's  very  good  and  kind,  sir,  but  I  can  stand.  I  don-t 
tiaink  I  ought  to  sit  in  your  honour's  presence." 

"Nonsense,  man  !"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  laughing;  '^stt  down,  I 
have  got  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you." 

"  Veiy  well,  if  your  honour  insists ;  but  it  would  be  a  pretty  long 
spell  of  standing  as  would  tire  Abel  Barnes,  I'm  a-thinking." 

"  Well»  I  suppose  you  are  pretty  well  used  to  standing  up ;"  and  Sil- 
vester Langdale  laughed  knowingly. 

"  It's  many  a  stand  up  as  I've  had,  sir,  it's  true,"  replied  Barnes; 
'*  but  after  all,  what  good  is  it?  It  ain't  often  as  it  makes  a  man  much 
better,  and  I'm  sure  it's  very  often  as  it  makes  a  man  a  good  deal 
worse." 

"  You  of  course  know  a  good  deal  about  the  men  in  your  " — ^pro- 
fession, Silvester  Langdale  was  going  to  say,  but  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
prevented  him,  and  so  he  substituted  the  word — "line?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I've  seen  as  much  of  them  as  most  men,  and  I  think  I 
know  them  all." 

"  And  what  sort  of  men  are  they  really  ?    I  mean ^"  and  Silvester 

Langdale  hesitated,  for  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  convey  his  meaning  to  the 
man  before  him.  "  I  mean,  what  are  they  morally  or  intellectually  ? 
Are  they  bad  men,  or  are  they,  considering  their  Hne  of  life,  as  good  as 
others?" 

Eor  a  moment  Abel  Barnes  looked  puzzled,  and  then  said, — 

"  Some  of  'em  are  very  queer  indeed,  sir ;  perhaps  I  might  say  that 
some  of  them  are  very  bad  indeed,  and  not  be  far  out  in  what  I  did  say." 

"  Ai«  they  a  very  ignorant  class  of  men  generally  P" 

"  That's  where  it  is,  you  see,  sir.  Some  of  'em  are  very  so-so  in  that 
way,  very ;  and  do  you  know,  sir,  that  I've  always  noticed  that  where  a 
man  has  got  his  head  screwed  on  the  right  way,  and  has  had  a  bit  of 
learning,  he  always  makes  a  better  fighter  than  the  man  as  can't  read  nor 
write  P  and  nearly  all  of  'em  can't." 

"  I  can  easily  understand  that,"  s^d  Silvester  Langdale ;  **  even  in 
such  a  calling  as  yours  is,  intelligence  must  be  of  advantage."      C^ooole 
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*'  Such  a  oalling  as  mine  i^*  you  3aid»  sic  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Beg  ypur  pardon,  sir,  will  you  kindly  corceot  that,  and  say,  such  as 
mine  was?" 

Silvester  Langdale  laughed,  and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
make  tli^  correction  as  suggested. 

*'  And  that  reminds  me  that  we  may  as  well  change  the  subject,  and 
discuss  the  ol^'ect  I  had  in  view  in  requesting  you  to  be  here  this  morniug. 
Tou  told  me  yesterday  that  you  understood  horses." 

"  That  I  do  well,  sir." 

"I  wont  to  buy  a  horse/'  said  Silvester  Laagdale,  in  a  kind  of 
hesitating  tone,  as  though  he  had  not  as  yet  quite  taken  himself  into  his 
own  confidence,  or  it  was  some  faint  whisper  of  discKtion  or  prudenoe  that 
checked  the  flow  of  the  words  in  which  lie  had  just  made  the  dedaration 
to  Abel  Barnes.  No  matter,  the  determination  had  been  come  to,  why 
should  not  the  dedaration  be  made  ? 

**  I  hope  you'll  let  me  do  it  for  you,  sir,— ^that  is>  go  with  you  to  buy 
him.     A  hack,  sir,  for  your  o^m  riding  ?" 

*'  No,  no,'^  replied  Silvester,  in  the  same  tone  of  slight  hesitation  as 
before ;  **  a  hunter." 

Abel  Barnes  eLsvated  his  eyebrows. 

'*£h,  a  hunter?  I  think  I  know  a  good  hunter  when  one  coiaes 
before  me.    And  you  go  across  country,  do  you,  sir  ?" 

At  ihis  question  Silvestei*  Langdale  felt  a  great  deal  more  embaixassed 
than  he  did  on  the  morning  that  he  made  his  dekui  so  successfully  in  his 
profession.  In  the  first  place»  he  was  not  altogeth^  sure  that  he  was 
quite  acquainted  with  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase,  ^' going  anoss 
country  s"  and  to  have  questioned  Abel  Barnes  upon  the  point  seemed 
ludicrous.  ,  He  therefore  nodded  his  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve 
his  own  c<msdence  in  the  matter;  it  was  a  nod  that  might  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  although  Abel  Barnes  took  it  to  be  one  decidedly  in  the 
affinnative. 

*•  Where  do  you  hunt,  sir?" 

This  was  a  direct  question  that  could  not  be  evaded,  and  so  Silvester 
Langdale  nerved  himself  up  to  reply, — 

"The  fact  is,  Barnes,  I  don't  hunt." 

"Sir !"  said  Abel  Barnes,  incredulously. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Barnes,  that  I  am  as  ignorant  of 
matters  in  the  hunting-field  as  I  am  of  pugilism  i  but  I  intend  to  become 
a  huntamua,  and  I  want  your  assistance  both  in  the  purchase  of  my  steed 
atid  in  his  management  after  I  hare  got  him;"  and  ^tester  i^gfdide 
laughed  as  he  said  this. 

Abel  Barnes  rubbed  his  ha^ds  in  glee,  and  said  it  was  the  very  thing 
be  should  like  to  do  for  Silvester  Langdale. 

'*  You  want  a  thorough  good  himter,  do  yoik  sir?'*  he  asked ;  *'  wdl. 
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then,  I  know  a  friend  as  knows  where  to  get  a  good  one,  and  no  coping 
or  chaunting." 

"  No  what?"  inquired  Silyester  Langdale,  in  utter  igticnrance  of  what 
coping  or  chaunting  meant, — ^whether  those  terms  had  reference  to  the  bad 
points  of  a  horse  or  the  bad  points  of  the  persons  who  had  horses  to  sell. 

Abel  Barnes  was  quick  enough  to  perceive  the  extent  of  Silvester 
Langdale's  ignorance  in  this  respect,  and  so  he  explained  that  coping  and 
chaunting  yf&e  slang  or  technical  phrases  (slang  and  technical  hXe  some* 
times  synonymous  terms)  for  certain  arts  and  impositions  that  were  prac- 
tised by  persons  whose  calling  was  the  selling  of  horses. 

*'  I  know  a  fHeod  who  was  almost  born  in  a  stable,  sir,  and  he  has 
had  to  do  with  buying  and  selling  of  horses  ever  since  he  couid  walk,  and 
I've  only  to  ask  him  to  do  the  kind  for  you,  sir,  and  he'll  do  it.  I'll  go 
to  him  this  very  day ;  he's  at  a  repository  in  the  City." 

*'  You  think  you  can  depend  upon  him,  do  yon?"  inquired  Silvester. 

"  I've  been  acquainted  with  him  all  his  life,  sir ;  and  although  I  know 
he's  up  to  every  dodge  that  can  be  done  in  a  stable-yard,  and  can  take  in 
anybody  that's  green  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  his  line,  I'm 
sure  he'd  no  more  think  of  putting  the  double  on  me  thanhe  would  upon 
his  own  father." 

To  men  of  the  class  of  the  friend  to  whom  Abel  Barnes  referred,  this, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  considered  condusive  as  to  the  bona  fides  of 
the  individual  referred  to,  but  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Silvester 
Langdale,  who  said,  ''  Very  well,  th^,  Barnes ;  will  you  go  and  see  him 
this  very  day,  because  I  want  the  horse  immediately  ?" 

"  I'll  go  down  this  veiy  minute,  sir,  and  he'U  teiQ  me  at  once  if  there's 
a  good  un  to  be  had  just  now  in  Londoti." 

"  Very  good,  Barnes ;  I  think  you  had  better  go  at  once.  But,  by- 
the-bye,"  said  Silvester  Langdale,  reooBecting  himself,  '^  I  have  not  made 
the  proposition  I  had  intended  with  regard  to  yourself.  I  want  to  take 
you  into  my  service,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  enter." 

"  Objection,  sir  1"  cried  the  pugilist,  his  big,  burly  face  glowing  witk 
gratification ;  ''  as  I  said  yesterday,  do  what  you  like  witb^  me,  sir,  I'll  be 
your  slave  for  evermore :  and  no  more  of  the  ring  for  me ;  and  no  more 
sporting  of  any  kind,  imless  your  honour  likes  it." 

Silvester  Langdale  did  not  give  an  opinion  u{)on  this  point,  but 
directed  Abel  Barnes's  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  duties,  whidi  would 
be  chiefly  to  attend  npon  the  young  banister,  and  to  act  as  his  messenger. 
The  matter  of  remuneration  was  very  speedily  settled,  for  nothing  that 
Langdale  could  have  proposed  would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  objected 
to  by  Abel  Barnes.  The  terms  that  his  new  employer  did  actually 
propose  he  considered  munificent ;  and  when  they  were  agreed  upon  he 
almost  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  I've  got  a  turn  of  luck  at  last." 

"  Now,  then,  away  to  your  friend  at  the  repository  in  the  City,  and 
let  me  know  what  he  says."  H  r^^Mo 
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But  just  at  this  moment  an  incident  occurred  which  prevented  Abd 
Barnes  immediately  proceeding  on  his  mission.  The  chambere  which 
Silvester  Langdale  occupied  in  Gray's  Inn  consisted  of  two  rooms  and  a 
small  chamber,  which  was  little  better  than  a  closet  Between  this  doset 
and  the  chamber  which  was  Langdale's  business  office  was  his  bedioom, 
80  that  it  was  at  some  distance  from  the  chamber  in  which  Lafigdale  and 
Abel  Barnes  then  were.  Just  at  the  moment  when  Abel  Barnes  said  he 
would  depart  on  his  mission  to  his  friend  at  the  repository  in  the  City»  a 
splendid  contralto  voice  was  heard  singing  the  music  of  n  popular  ballad* 
The  voice  proceeded  from  the  little  closet  on  the  other  side  of  Silvester 
Langdale's  bedroom,  and  the  young  barrister  listened  attentively,  whOe 
Abel  Barnes,  with  a  gratified  smile  upon  his  countenance,  watched  his 
new  master.  Silvester  Langdale  stood  listening  to  the  voice,  and  did  not 
speak  until  the  popular  ballad  had  been  performed ;  and  then,  turning  to 
Abel  Barnes,  he  said, — 

"What  a  magnificent  voice!  Where  can  it  be?  It  cannot  be  ft 
woman's." 

"A  woman's,  sir!"  said  Abel  Barnes,  proudly;  "no,  sir»  it's  mj 
Severn." 

"  Your  son,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Ay,  sir,  my  son.     Doesn't  he  sing  splendid?" 

Silvester  Langdale  said  the  boy  had  a  splendid  voice  indeed,  and  the 
young  man  went  to  his  room  door,  and  called  the  boy. 

"Was  that  you  I  heard  singing  just  now?"  Silvester  Langdale 
inquired  of  his  young  clerk. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  thought  that  both  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  that  you  would  not  hear  me.  I  hope  I  have  not  disturbed 
you,  sir?" 

"  No,  my  boy,  you  have  not  disturbed  me, — ^you  have  quite  delighted 
me ;"  and  then  turning  to  Abel  Barnes,  he  said,  "  Away  on  your  errand, 
Barnes." 

And  Barnes  went  away  accordingly. 

When  he  was  gone  Silvester  Langdale  said  to  the  boy,  "  Have  you 
ever  been  instructed  in  singing  ?" 

"  I've  had  a  few  lessons,  sir,  from  ihe  leader  of  the  band,"  the  boy 
replied,  modestly,  "  and  I  hsarnt  the  piano  for  a  short  time." 

"  Who  is  the  leader  of  the  band  ?" 

"  At  the  music  hall  or  the  theatre,  sir  ?" 

"  The  one  from  whom  you  say  you  received  lessons." 

"  Oh,  I  had  lesscms  from  both,  sir, — the  last  was  at  the  music  hall, 
and  his  name  is  Spaltok." 

"  And  did  he  express  any  opinion  about  your  voice  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  diffidently;  "he  said  that  mine  was  the 
best  voice  in  the  choir,  and  ought  to  be  well  cultivated." 

Silvester  Langdale  mused  for  a  moment,  and  thea^said,r:-- r 
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"  Tou  will  see  the  leader  of  the  band  to-night,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  to  see  him." 

**Will  you  ask  him  if  he  can  mate  it  convenient  to  call  upon  me  some 
morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  yery  proud  to  do  so." 

"  'tell  him  I  should  like  to  see  him ;  or,  if  he  would  preftr  it,  I  will 
wait  upon  him." 

**  I  win  be  sure  to  do  so,  sir/* 

Another  knock  at  the  door !  More  briefs,  and  from  the  man — ^the  old 
practitioner — ^with  the  parchment  cheeks  and  the  wry  mouth.  The  sessions 
are  very  heavy,  for  there  has  been  more  than  the  usual  interval  since  the 
last. 

The  boy  clerk  has  returned  to  Ws  little  closet,  to  wonder  what  on 
earth  Mr.  Langdale  can  want  to  see  Mr.  Spaltok  about ;  while  Silvester 
Langdale  paces  his  chamber  with  the  firmness  of  pride  in  his  step. 
Fortune  is  indeed  smiling  upon  him,  and  Abel  Barnes's  friend  shall  buy 
him  the  best  horse  he  can  get.  This  young  Severn  Barnes,  too,  he  must  not 
remain  simply  a  barrister's  clerk.  Silvester  Langdale  has  at  this  moment 
several  projects,  hnghi  in  themselves,  floating  about  in  his  brain.  They 
are  great  and  worthy  ones,  and  he  will  dash  into  them  impetuously,  for 
wealth  will  be  at  his  command  now :  has  he  not  a  foretaste  of  it  already  ? 
and  is  not  the  sun  of  fortune  shining  upon  him  ? 

These  thoughts  are  rushing  through  his  mind,  and  in  that  rush  there 
is  no  remembrance  for  that  moment  left  of  Marl  Baskerville  and  the 
recent  loan. 
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TRUTH  IN  ABSENCE 


"  Wilt  tliou  be  true  ?"    In  agony  'twas  spoken, 
With  beating  heart,  pale  cheek,  and  glances  wild. 

Still  in  mine  ear  thy  words  of  love  weze  sounding ; 
I  dasp'd  thy  hand, — **  I  will !"  I  said,  and  smiled. 

I  smiled;  but  had  I  known  what  thorny  circlet 
I  on  my  brow  was  crushing,  how  stonn^tost 

Upon  a  dreary  sea  of  doubt  thou'dst  leave  me, 
I  might  have  te;^,  and  paused  to  count  the  cost. 

lu  olden  time  the  martyr  to  his  glory 

Fass'd  amid  stones^  and  blood,  and  scathing  flame ; 
And  e'en  the  foe,  at  sight  of  that  calm  daring, 

Befused  not  sullenly  a  forced  acclaim. 

But  the  Iiome  mart^T,  in  these  days  of  freedom. 
Must  bear  his  cross  in  silence,  and  unknown ; 

Unseen  the  aching,  broken  heart,  the  teardrops 
That  nightly  water  God's  eternal  throne. 

Yes,  I  am  true !  though  in  these  months  of  waiting, 
A  blank  to  ear  and  eye,  there  comes  no  sign ; 

I  catch  no  shadow  of  thy  kingly  presence, 
No  distant  whisper  that  thy  faith  is  min^. 

Yet  love  is  woman's  youth ;  where  that  is  wanting, 
The  bloom,  the  light,  the  softness  pass  away ; 

The  evening  shadows  o'er  her  morning  darken ; 
Or,  that  once  given,  her  night  becomes  a  day. 

0  God,  that  art  more  merciful  than  man. 
Because  Thou  only  dost  our  weakness  know, 

Haste  Thou  the  day  when  in  the  light  of  heaven 
The  True  shall  flourish,  and  the  False  lie  low  ! 

KiNGSWOOD   ClAttK. 
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We  who  live  in  England-^^in  the  coW  and  btacing  north — where  yellow 
gorse  shines  golden,  and  where  piu^le  heather  reddens;  where  white 
mantles  of  snow  drop  over  us,  and  where  in  the  sweet  springtide  the 
fields  and  the  lawns  grow  bright  with  an  emerald  green,  we  can  scarcely 
picture  the  lauds  that  surround  the  Amazon ;  those  deep,  unfathomed 
forests  that  spread  over  a  continent ;  those  walls  of  living  verdure,  along 
which'  the  riv«r  passes ;  those  tribes  of  sparkling  hiraiming-birds ;  those 
butterflies,  like  gay  flowers;  those  insects  with  jewelled  wings;  those 
radiant,  bright-plumed  wild  birds  that  light  up  the  forest  depths. 

Listen  to  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Bates,  of  his  own  first  entrance 
into  the  great  forest  confines. 

He  had  arrived  in  Para,  that  bright  and  cheerful  city,  with  its  light 
array  of  white  houses  covered  with  red  tiles ;  with  its  church  towers  and 
cupolas ;  and  its  clusters  of  waving  palm  trees,  that  reared  their  crowns 
high  in  the  air,  and  were  etched  on  the  clear  blue  sky:  Landwards 
stretched  the  forest ;  and  seawards  rolled  the  broad  river,  itself  almost  as 
a  sea,  with  its  miles  of  outstretched  breadth.* 

After  traversing  the  few  streets  of  tall  and  gloomy  buildings,  along  which 
idle  soldiers  loitered,  and  women  went  with  red  water  jars,  while  monks  in 
their  black  robes  passed,  and  here  and  there  Indian  women  were  seen  amidst 
the  throng,  with  their  naked  children  perched  upon  their  hips,  the  travellers 
went  down  a  long,  narrow  street  that  led  towards  the  suburbs.  Beyond  this 
their  road  lay  across  a  grassy  common,  into  a  picturesque  lane  that  led  to 
the  virgin  forest.  The  houses  were  low  and  poor,  the  lattice  windows  un- 
glazed,  and  the  streets  tinpaved.  "  The  wooden  palings  which  surrounded 
the  weed-grown  gardens  were  strewn  about,  broken ;  and  hogs,  goats,  and 
ill-fed  poultry  wandered  in  and  out  through  the  gaps.  But  amidst  all, 
and  compensating  every  defect,  rose  the  overpowering  beauty  ^f  the  vege- 
tation. The  massive  dark  crowns  of  shady  mangoes  were  seen  everywhere 
amidst  the  dwellings,  with  fragrant  blossoming  orange,  lemon,  and  many 
other  tropical  fruit-trees — some  in  flower,  others  in  fruit,  in  varying 
stages  of  ripeness." 

Here  and  there,  through  the  dark  domes  of  the  sombre  evergreens,  rose 
the  slender  columns  and  the  feathery  heads  of  the  palms.  Here  on  the 
taller  trees  were  tufts  of  parasite  plants ;  there  were  the  cords  and  ribbons 
of  the  long  lianas ;  while  luxuriant  creepers  overran  alike  trees  and  roofs, 
and  buried  walls  and  toppled  palings  with  their  copious  foliage.  Here, 
too,  were  superb  bananas  in  all  their  rich  luxuriance — beautiful  long  leaves 
of  glossy,  velvety  green  curving  over  the  roofs  of  the  verandahs  attached 
to  every  house.     The  beautiful  shape  of*  the  leaves,  often  twelve  feet  in 

•  The  river  is  in  this  part  about  twenty  miles  broad.        ^^  , 
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^ngt^i  the  chftims  of  theif  yarying  shiidea  as  tb^  moredto  aud  fro  in 
tha  wincl,  all  cansjor^d  tp  a^d  to  tbeir  ;^^gi^ar,  g^^ac^ul  beautj. 

.  S^c|i  .wa9  tibi^  scene,  that  greeted  OJie  '"  who3e  l^st  country  ramble,  and 
that  iqC  (|qite .recent'  date,  ,)^d  been  oyer  tbq  ^^  i^oon  of  Perbjdure,  m 
a  sleety  morning  in  Afiril."  . .         ...      ..,...,. 

,  Now,  tQO;^  began  in.  his,  ears  the.  ringing  ''upTP^r  .^life'Wthai 
deafening  din  that  henceforth  never  ceased  entirely,  by  day  or  by  nighty  to 
hy^.h^ivd; — the  noise,  of  tb^  rCQunileos  inseptfsr^rtth^  rroar  pf  the  fprest 
den^zeosr-ftbe^  hyjoming  of.  flies  and  beesrr-the  cries.ot  the. plaintive  tzee^ 
frogf .  The  "  ringing  upi:Qar  of  life ! "  and  ^^  picture,  ihe  forest  a  temple 
of  fsoleoiuL  silence.  ,  ijyea  in  the  hpt  noon  those,  woods  still  te^.  with  life, 
a^d  witl^  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  ;its  undertone^ .  ^     ; 

The  butterflies  cease,  tp  flutter  over  the  tfdl  ,tzee4aps,  the  wild,  bizds' 
notes  are  silent,  and  the  animals  creep  to  the  shades  On  the. banks  of  the 
oea^ess  flood  the  caime^  and  .the  wa^er-fqwl  ba)f  .floaty.half  xost  in  the 
noon,  and  yet  it  is  vqi^l  .stilj;)^^  of  natu^  that  reigns  on.  jsH. 

,  "If  beyoj^d  th^  sij^eince  ine  listen,  for  imdertioniBS,  we  bear  a  faiiii^.i^Q^- 
tiimousj  half-stifled  bum  pf  inj^ects,  whicb  swamLn^r  the  eaji;h.,in  doud$. 
Bound  every  bush  and  tree,  and  in  the  very  soil,  there  hangs  a  oeaaeleaa 
munaux,  as  bees  and.  insects  labour  there* .  We,  heara  y^ioe  piocl^iiiping 
tons  that  aU.:^atur^  breathes;  that  lifi^  ia  its,,  thousand  fonns^  awaons 
beneath  in  the  ,diry  eartbi  as  well,  as  in  the.  bospm  of  jthe>  rool^ing  waiarsi  or 
in.  the  fioR>,  balmy  air  which  breathes  around  us  cvei^wliere."*  Sut/it  is 
mostly  at  sunset  that  the  noise  of  life  awaken^ ;,,.whenf  birds  crj  in  the 
tfees,  and  monsters  lash  the  w^^tevs,  and  hundreds  of  wild, animals  answer 
each  other's  po^,. 

At-  the  &Ils  of  the  Tapajos^  with  their  lofty  wall  of  forest,  from  which 
the  crowns  of  palms  stood  out  slender,  and  arched,,  and  featheiy^  Tciled  in 
a,  misty  curta^,  and  glittering  with  the  dewdrops  that  reflactpd  the 
morning  light  as  the  veil  of  nuet  rose  up  before  the  bright  morning  g]KXf 
the  traj^eUer  on  the  Giieat  Hiver  once  made  a  few  days'  halt;  and  hete^  fas 
the  first  time,  he  heard  that  noise  of  li&  described^  awakening  at  aun^ 
and  echoing  in  the  night. 

V  The  noises  of  animals  began  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
trees  aft^  a  sweltering  afternoon,  leaving  the  sky  above  of  the  int^sest 
bine,  ,Two  flocka  of  bowling  monkeys — pne  ck^e  to  the  canoe^  the  other 
abput  a  furlong  distant — filled  the  echoing. forest  with  their  dismal  zoaiing. 
Tropps  of  parrots  began  then  to  psss  over,  the  different  styles  of  cawing 
and  screaming  of  the  various,  species  making  a  terrible  discord.  Added 
to  these  noises  were  tlie  songs  of  strange  cicadas,  one  laige  kind, 
perched  high  on  the  trees  around  the.  little  haven,  setting  up  a  most 
piercing  chirp*  It  began  with  the  usual  hffif;sh  jarring  tone  of.  its  tribe, 
but  this  gradually  and  rapidly  became  shriller,  until  it  ended  in  a  long  and 

•  HnmbeUt 
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loud  note  resembling  the  steam-whistle  of  a  locomotive  engine.  Half  a 
dozen  of  these  wonderful  performers  made  a  considerable  item  in  the 
evening  concert.  The  uproar  of  beasts,  birds,  and  insects  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  The  sky  quickly  lost  its  intense  hue,  and  the  night  set  in. 
Then  began  the  tree-frogs — quack-quack,  drum-dmm,  boo-boo;  these, 
accompanied  by  a  melancholy  night-jar,  kept  up  their  monotonous  cries 
until  very  late." 

But  lovely  as  may  be  the  scene  in  a  tropical  morning,  when  all  the 
wonderful  foliage  is  fresh  from  the  morning  dew,  glittering  with  the  rain- 
drops that  sparkle  in  the  dear  light ;  sweet  as  may  be  the  perfumes  that 
rise  from  a  thousand  orange  trees,  with  hedges  of  Cape  jessamine  and  tufts 
of  the  fragrant  orchids,  we  must  not  for  a  moment  think  that  for  beauty 
or  for  per^me,  or  even  for  brilliant  colouring,  those  gorgeous  plains  can 
excel  our  own  land's  loveliness. 

The  buttercups  and  daisies;  the  hill-side  clothed  with  gorse  and 
broom ;  the  mountain  rich  with  heather ;  the  woodland  glades  purple  with 
hyacinths;  the  crab  tree  in  full  blossom;  the  lilac  and  the  laburnum, 
and  the  horse-chestnut  spires,  will  compare,  we  are  told,  with  their 
choicest  beauties. 

The  eternal  verdure  becomes  almost  monotonous;  the  long  summer 
evenings  and  the  social  winter  nights  are  amongst  the  many  losses  of 
lands  that  are  always  summer,  and  where  night  succeeds  day  so  closely. 

Amongst  the  infinitude  of  new  birds,  and  beasts,  and  insects  that 
swarm  in  these  unknown  regions,  the  many  beautiful  butterflies  are 
even  more  attractive  than  the  birds.  Velvety  black  and  green,  and  of 
delicate  pale  rose  colour — ^again  of  vivid  blue — some  seven  inches  across 
from  wing  to  wing  when  outstretched,  they  flash  along  in  the  sunlight,  or 
gleam  in  the  cool  verandahs,  or  else  in  the  forest  alleys  you  catch  their 
metallic  lustre  as  they  flit  by  in  their  soft  flight  many  feet  above  your 
head.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  affects  the  broad  sunny  roads ;  and  when 
it  flaps  its  wings,  as  it  comes  sailing  on,  the  sudden  dazzling  flash  is  seen 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Others  have  silvery  wings,  and  others  are 
spotted  with  gold ;  and  the  supremely  beautiful  Iletaira  eameralda  has  only 
one  opaque  spot  of  colouring  on  its  wings ;  and  this  being  rose  and  violet, 
the  insect  appears,  flitting  low  in  the  gloomy  forest,  as  if  it  were  indeed  a 
wandering  flower  petal.  There  is,  too,  a  kind  of  moth,  that  both  in  look 
and  action  most  closely  resembles  a  humming-bird.  Both  poise  themselves 
before  flowers,  and  probe  their  tubes  alike ;  and  a  similar  strong  likeness 
between  a  moth  and  the  bird  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a  stormy  argument 
between  Mr.  Gould  and  a  gentleman  who  thought  he  had  seen  a  real 
humming-bird  in  the  warm  air  of  Devonshire. 

But  the  prettiest  picture  of  all  was  surely  the  humming-bird's  bath — a 
little  fairy  creature  washing  itself  in  a  brook.  It  was  perched  upon  a  thin 
branch  whose  end  was  under  water,  and  as  it  dipped  and  bathed  itself  it 
fluttered  its  little  wings  and  plumed  its  tiny  feathers,  seeming  thoroughly 
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to  enjoy  the  green  nook  tkat  it  liad  clioseu,  sliaded  by  broad  leaves  of  &rns 
and  overarching  plants. 

When  orange  trees  are  in  bloom  the  humming-birds  gath^  xtwad 
them,  and  then  they  are  seen  by  scores  in  the  oool  of  the  early  morning, 
and  again  at  night,  whirring  about  the  trees,  and  darting  £nom  flower  to 
flower. 

The  song  of  a  small  brown  wren,  that  sounds  like  the  English  robin, 
haunting  the  walls  and  houses,  is  often  heard  sounding  sweetly  m  tk 
rainy  season,  when  a  few  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  when  the  naked 
branches,  and  the  soddened  ground,  and  the  scent  of  the  dying  leaves,  com- 
bine with  the  plaintive  song  to  bring  vividly  before  the  mind  the  English 
autumn  days.     This  is  nearly  the  only  song-bird. 

The  cry  of  the  harsh  cicada,  and  the  dnim  and  scream  of  the  tree- 
frogs,  and  even  the  very  varied  voice  of  the  cunning  jaguar,  are  at  best 
most  unmusical  and  little  to  be  desired.  The  imitative  jaguar  reproduces, 
indeed,  all  notes  of  other  beasts  or  birds ;  and  at  night  it  is  heard  in  the 
woods,  as  it  cries  in  its  borrowed  voice,  and  lashes  the  then  silent  waters^ 
to  mock  the  fishes'  play ! 

The  snakes  do  not  seem  to  be  so  fearful  as  one  fancies :  their  fear 
of  man  is  too  great.  They  alink  away  out  of  sight,  as  if  they  were  some- 
how conscious  of  their  curse,  and  shamed. 

AjS  far  as  torment  goes,  doubtless  the  mosquitoes  are  far  more  promi- 
nent ;  and  even  from  them  there  are  many  places  and  bays  on  the  Great 
Biver  free ;  and  rowers  rowing  up  would  hurry  on  at  night  to  gam  some 
noted  spot  where  these  pests  were  unknown. 

Tlie  spiders,  however,  are  monsters.  A  lady  might  fairly  scieain  at 
them !  Covered  with  poisonous  hairs,  which  get  into  the  skin  and  irritate 
it  to  a  frightful  pitch,  the  meggales  are  visitants  that  must  be  most  uade- 
sirable.  Mr.  Bates  relates  how  they  did  to  death  two  poor  finches ;  and 
one  day  he  found  the  children  of  an  Indian  family,  employed  to  collect  for 
him,  with  one  of  these  monstrous  spiders  tied  round  its  waist  with  a  cord, 
by  which  they  were  leading  it  about  the  house  like  a  dog ! 

Amongst  very  impleasant  visitants  may  be  named  the  blood-sucking 
bat.  .  It  attacks  the  tip  of  the  toe,  or  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  nose,  anJ 
is  supposed  to  proceed  by  affixing  one  long  tooth  as  a  restmg-point,  whOe 
it  whirls  round  silently  on  that  one  tooth  as  a  centre ;  at  once  boring  a 
hole  and  lulling  the  sleeper  gently  by  the  soft,  fanning  motion. 

Colunms  of  ants  are  met,  too,  moving  amongst  dense  thickets,  tbe 
main  body  throwing  off  foraging  parties,  and  the  whole  vast  army  stepping 
now  and  then  to  concentrate  its  efforts  in  despoiling  some  rich  dtaddr- 
perhaps  the  papery  nests  of  wasps  built  in  low  shrubs,  perhaps  some 
mass  of  rotten  wood  abounding  in  insect  larvae;  and  then  the  annj' 
marches  on,  laden  heavily  with  its  spoils.  Now  and  then,  howereri 
arrived  at  a  sunny  nook,  the  word  of  command  seemed  pasted  for  < 
"  halt,"  and  to  ''  stand  at  ease."    Then  would  some  ants  dress  {henselrcs, 
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and  others  would  dress  each  other ;  one  stretching  out  each  leg  in  turn 
to  be  washed  and  brushed  by  its  friends,  the  antennae  at  the  end  coming 
in  for  a  friendly  wipe.  The  accounts  of  the  ants,  indeed,  are  amongst  the 
most  curious  parts  of  Mr.  Bates's  book ;  their  ways  of  life  apparently 
liaving  been  much  studied. 

In  passing  up  the  river  between  the  forest  banks  there  is  little  aome- 
times  to  be  seen,  on  either  side,  beyond  this  flower-hung  fence  of  verdure. 

In  one  part  "  the  lofty  forest  towered  up  like  a  wall,  five  or  six  yards 
firom  the  path,  to  the  height  of  perhaps  one  hundred  feet.  The  tree  trunks 
were  only  seen  partially  here  and  there,  nearly  the  whole  frontage,  from 
ground  to  summit,  being  covered  with  a  diversified  drapery  of  creeping 
plants,  all  of  the  most  vivid  shades  of  green ;  scarcely  a  flower  to  be  seen, 
except  where,  in  some  places,  a  solitary  scarlet  passion-flower  shone  like  a 
star  in  the  green  mantle." 

The  trees  in  these  giant  forests  have  many  a  strange  variety, — ^now 
towering  up,  unbroken,  a  smooth  and  slender  stem ;  and  now,  at  distant 
intervals,  some  giants  appear,  with  trunks  that  are  said  to  vary  from 
twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  their  vast  circumference,  rising  up  at  least  one 
hundred  feet;  while  ever  and  anon  the  noise  of  a  breaking  branch, 
or  the  roar  of  a  falling  tree,  awakens  the  forest  echoes,  as  the  falls  of 
such  monsters  may,  even  when  they  bring  not  a  whole  wood  in  their  track. 
Trees  are  found,  too,  with  great  buttresses,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
eight  or  ten  from  the  tree,  forming  thick  wooden  walls,  between  which 
huts  can  be  built ;  other  trees  ribbed  and  furrowed  as  by  many  united 
stems ;  others  standing  up  high  upon  arching  roots — mosses,  and  ferns, 
and  orchids,  and  climbers,  and  many  plants,  sometimes  trees  themselves^ 
growing  in  wild  profusion  all  over  the  great  tree  stems,  in  the  fork  ci 
every  branch,  and  in  every  knot  or  hole,  covering  them  with  a  mass  of 
tangled  luxuriant  foliage,  that  extends  to  the  topmost  branches. 

Here  and  there,  also,  you  find  a  great  tree  all  covered  with  one  mag>- 
'  nificent  mass  of  flowers — filled  with  the  hum  of  a  million  insects,  '*  the 
murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.**  But  it  is  outside  the  dome  of  verdure 
that  the  countless  flower-buds  open ;  not  a  blossom  perhaps  to  be  seen 
bebw,  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The  beauty  is  reserved  for  the  eyes 
that  look  down  upon  that  waving  and  glowing  mantle,  spread  on  the  tops 
of  the  far-stretching  forest  trees. 

The  rapid  changes,  too,  are  amongst  the  gains  and  losses  of  this  mar^ 
vellous  forest  world;  for  there  will  open  suddenly,  in  th6  fresh  early 
morning,  a  thousand  brilliant  blossoms,  changing  some  dull  green  tree 
into  a  dome  of  flowers ;  until  in  the  evening  comes  the  down-pour  of 
tropical  rains,  and  all  the  forest  paths  are  covered  with  fallen  petals,  that 
lie  strewn  in  rosy  clouds.  Few  flowers  outlast  one  day ;  the  temperate 
morning  hours,  the  great  mid-day  heat,  and  the  storm  at  nighty  bring  to 
them  spring  and  autumn. 

At  Para  there  is,  indeed,  no  spring,  no  summer,  no  autumn,  {pt  every , 
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fby  brings  eaeh;  And.  eqiwl  ftdday  imd  inght  is.  abo  d^  eqiu]^)|ittm  of 
tiie  tewperatuse  thmugU  tl^e  whole  year* 

But  wonderful  above  aU  axe  ibe  ac^uAtB  we  read,  of  the  mighty  mcia 
byways  aadof  it»  banl^,  whfsa  the  watery  have  risen. a^d  the  deQs  on  each 
side  are  overflawed,  and  boats  can  row  n^any  xtules  through  fshady  vsUr 
jMths,  where  lon  each  sidQ  are,t«)i  tr^es  suboieiged  for  many  feet,  a^  that 
ihe  boats  creep  on.alon^  the  low  arched  paths,  keeping  close  beneath  the 
meeting  Upper  branches.  Pomilies  of,  Indians  live  thus  on  the  upper 
Amazons — half  hidden  in  the  deep  forest,  and  with  these  low-cut  watei- 
paths  forming  their  sote  high  rpad*  "  In  one  of  these  lingular  water-paths 
a  narrow!  and  tqlerabiy  straight  alley,  stretched  away  for  a  long .  distance 
before  ust;  on.  each  side  warct  the  tops  of  bushes  and  young  trees»  fonumg 
a  kind  of  border  to  the  path,  and  the  trunks  of  the  tal).  forest  ^cees  rose  at 
itregulaj:  intervals  from  the  water,  their  crowns  interliusiug  fcr  over  our 
heads,  and  forming  a  thick  sbadp.  Slender, ai^  roots. hung  down  m 
dusters^  and  looping  sipds  dangled  iixmxthe  loii^er  branches  \  buni^hes  of 
grass,  tiUandsilae,  .and  ferns  sot  in  ithe  forks  of  tl^  laiiger  bopghs ;  and  the 
Irunka  of  tcees  near-  the  water  had  adhering  round  them  dried  masses  of 
frf»h«>WBter  sponges*  Thece  was  ;no  cui^ent  perc^tible,  and  the  water  wai 
stained  of  a  dark  olive-brown  hue,  but  the  submerged  stema  could  be  sees 
through  it  to  a  .gre«it  deptl^.  When  the  paddl^rs  rested  for  s^  time,  the 
atiUnesa  and  gloodn  of  the  place  became^  almost. painful,  our. voices  waked 
dull  eoboes  as  we  conversed,  and  the  noi^  made  by  fishes  Qccasioaally 
whipping  the  suiface  of  the  water  was  quite  startling.  A  cool,  moist, 
dammy  air  pervaded  the  sunkss  ahade.''^ 

In. the  long  ceach  of  lowhiuds  tha^  stretch.  alo;ag  the  river  for aix 
Bionthfl  o£  tihe  year,  a  person  may  go  for  days;  without,  entenng  themak 
wer.  AU  sound  Hm  ejJ^d^  ** the Gapo,!'  an  allimitablewa^e pf  w^ecs, 
covered  wjthvii^n  focesi.'  Now  he  may  sompe  against  tree-tn^nks,;  dov 
bead  beneath  the  ciowns  of  the  {Hrickly  palm  tirees,  which  yet  axe  forty  feet 
h^j  Th0  Indian  stiU  can  tlireful  hi^  way  through  this  trackless, ;naze» 
bendingdown  a  twig  hare  and  there,  or  spraying  %  pieqe,  of  bai;k..>i 

Whole  tribes  mhsjbit  this  wa^t^  Q0\mt7y,  too  i  living  in  little, huts  on 
ihe  sandy  ba^ks  in<  dry  weather, ,  and  then  in  the  .floods  betaking  them* 
selves  to  their  slight-made  .cafte  and  to  their  rude  canoes^  sleeping  ^ 
hnnSomodiks  hung  from  the  trees  above  tbe  water&^.anid  living  pn  the  fish 
mA  turtle  ;thiey  &nd  in  plenty.  Here,  and  th^re  the  loveliest  fio]0;eis,  all  of 
most  glorious  hue,  spring  up  in  this  lonely,  waste  irom  floating  logs  on  the 
rwateoj  and  then '  agaki  on  trees  the  ydbw  orchids  shfue  goldei^.  On 
floating  log  islets,  too,  the  graeis  ^ows  long  and  gre^ ;  and  on  tbfs^  ^ 
they  pass;  whole  rpwa  of  gnUs  sit  gravely.t 

But. the  waiterrpaths  file  not  the  .only  p^uliai^ty  of  these  vast  avi 
moving  wateirs.    "The  boati»en  pn  the  Amazons  live  in  perpi^tual  4iead  d 

•  MUh^.jS'atttn^st.onthffAmwwns,"  .  t  J^allapa 
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iihe^  terras  cahMH^  or  limdsTTps,  that  talte  pltioe  dkmg  iIm  "steep^  «artby 
banks,  especially  when  the  waters  «re  rising.  'Large  tesinekaie  Monetimes 
or^rtvQi6lmedl)y  tbe^eatalaiicKes  ofttorth  ttififltnees.  ■  • 

Mr:  Bates  was  on  one  occasion  awal^ned  by  m  tloise  llkel'the  voar  of 
artSiery.  The  night  w^  Very  dbrkr,  and  the  distant 'crashes  linooeeded  one 
another ;  and  though  the  air  was  cahn,  the  brMd  liret  was  much  agitated^ 
and  the  vessel  rolled  very  heavily.  Explosion  fbllowed  explosion,  rbllnig 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  s6metime9  sueceeded  by  interrals  of  low 
nimbling, 

^  Tiic  day  dawned  in  ^bont  an  hour,  and  then'  the  wovk  of  destruetioiii 
was  seeh,  about  three  miles  off.  Large  masses  of  ibrest,  iiioloding  tfiees 
of  colossal  size,  probably  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  w^ere  rocking  to  and 
fro,  and  falling  headlong  one  after  the  other  hato  th6  Water;  After  each 
avalanche  the  wave  which  it  caused  returiied  on  the  crumbly  bank  witfe 
treni^dous  force,  and  caused  the  fall  of  other  masses  by  tHVde^mining  theml 
The  landslip  extendted  over  a  rk\h  or  two'  of  feoatst,  each  downfiiH  ereatirig 
a  cloiid  of  spray  •  the  ^ncnssion  in  on^  place  bringing  down  m^saes  in 
places  fkr  Temoved  from  it,  the  croshies  swayii^g  thus  to  and  fro  with 
little  prospect  of  a  termtnatidh.  Two  boors  alter  sunrLie  the  dctstmdtioil 
was  still  going  dn.  ' 

Ohe  hears  a  foreigner  now  rind  then  talking-  ateperciliotlsly  of  ''th* 
in^li^r  spirit'*'  he  declares  belongs  to  Bnglishmen.'  It  is  but  one  step 
farther  when  we  find  that  on  the  AihaBons  "the  river"  indvdes  the 
wbrtd. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  map  of  «ny  kind  ai  Samtarem.  The  quick* 
wilted  people  have  a  snspidon  of  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
difficuH  to  draw  them  out  on  geography;  but  one  day  &  mam  holding «a 
important  office  betrayed  himself  by  asking  me,*  *Oa  what  side  of  the 
river  wais  Paris  situated?'  The  qtiestibn  did  not  arito,  as  might  ba  sop^ 
posed,  from  a  desire  for  accurate  topographieid  knowledge  of  tbe  Seine^ 
but  from  the  idea  that  all  the  world  was  a  great  river,  and  thai  the  different 
places  he  had  heard  of  must  lie  on  one  sho^  or  theotliar."  The  fact  of  the 
Amazons  being  a  limited  stream,  having  il^'  origin  in  narrow  rindets,  its 
beginning  and  its  ending,  has  n^ter  entered  the  head^of  most  of  thepeqpto 
who  have  passed  their  whole  lives  on  its  banks. 

The  life,  indeed,  has  its  charms.  The  little  town  of  £ga  is  deaeribed 
as  being  more  like  a  smaH  country  town  somewhere  in  Northern  Suriupe^ 
than  a  South  American  settlement : — 

"  The  place  is  healthy,  and  almost  f^  from  insect  pests ;  perpotiud 
verdure  surrounds  it ;  tiie  soil  is  of  marv^otts  fertility,  even  for  BracH'; 
the  endless  rivers,  and  labyrinths  of  channels,  teem  with  fi^h  and-  tuvtle ;  a 
ifeet  of  steamers  might  anchor  at  luiy  season  of  the'yetr  in  the  lake,  which 
has  uninterrupted  water  commonieatioii  s^aight  to  the  Atlantio/' 

In  towns  like  these  there  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
building  any  veiy  good  houses,  sneh  as  show  pretty  plainly  the /statfLoLf 
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things  to  contend  with.  At  Ega,  for  instance,  it  was  found  better  to  send 
to  Para»  a  distance  of  2,800  miles,  for  doors  and  windpw-shutters,  as 
there  "  were  no  large  saws  in  the  place,"  and  every  plank  had  to  be  hewn 
separately  from  the  tree  with  a  hatchet. 

At  Para  the  air  is  dear,  and  peculiarly  transparent.  The  Italians  have 
a  proverb,  "  See  Naples,  and  then  die ;"  but  the  good  people  of  Para  say, 
"  See  Para,  and  let  us  live  there." 

Mr.  Batea  describes  one  sunrise,  seen  from  the  Para  river,  when  the 
full  moon  sank  down  slowly  and  clearly  on  the  west  horizon,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  sun  rose  glorious  in  the  east ;  and  so  dear  and  soft  had 
been  the  bright  moonlight  before,  that  the  growing  morning  seemed  bat 
tha  increasing  brightness  of  a  day  that  dears. 

But  now,  in  these  days  of  travd,  and  with  all  the  modem  openings,  such 
scenes  will  become  very  soon  familiar  to  us  all.  The  blue  waters  of 
Snail,  and  the  black  rolling  floods  of  the  Negro,  will  be  rowed  up  often 
by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  white  stream  that  flows  down  the 
mother  river,  or  seen  her  white  sands  glow  golden  beneath  her  amber 
flood*  They  wiQ  gaze  where  the  forest  stretches  its  two  thousand  miles  of 
shade ;  on  that  long  line  of  forest  that  flanks  the  broad,  yellow  stream, 
grown  yellow  in  its  course  by  the  very  growth  which  shadows,  staining  itft 
once  white  waters.  And  yet  it  becomes  monotonous ;  the  vastnesa  of 
change  grows  tedious.  The  calm  lakes^  with  their  tame  water-lilies,  are 
hailied  with  ddight  and  rapture.  They  come  as  a  quiet  home,  peaoefiil 
and  unexdting  amidst  all  the  whirl  of  life,  and  its  ceasdess  strain  aad 
effort.  Those  lakes,  with  their  grassy  margins,  are  ranked  with  the  robm's 
song. 
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Walking  up  Holbom  one  very  wet  afternoon,  three  months  ago  or  more, 
I  suddenly  resolved  upon  entering  the  "  good  parlor "  of  a  trell-known 
tavern  in  that  busy  thoroughfare,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter.  The  day  was 
WET,  and  I  need  use  no  adjective  about  it ;  but  whereas  it  had  been  rain- 
ing at  a  respectable,  slow-going  pace  during  the  previous  part  of  the  day, 
it  put  on  all  speed,  and  rained  fast  and  frantically  at  the  moment  I  formed 
my  resolution. 

Upon  entering  the  "  good  parlor,"  I  found  three  gentlemen  engaged 
in  loud  conversation.  They  were  talking  about  the  weather,  which,  always, 
you  know,  a  somewhat  fertile  and  common  topic,  is  most  common  when 
the  clouds  are  descending  in  those  feline  and  canine  drops  popularly  con- 
densed  into  cats  and  dogs.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  were  seated  together 
at  one  table,  discussing  London  beer  and  London  tobacco,  and  the  other 
gentleman  sat  at  another  table,  discussing  corned  beef.  The  beef,  which 
was  very  neatly  served  up  in  a  greasy  scrap  of  newspaper,  which  in  its 
turn  served  for  a  j>late,  had  been  procured  round  the  comer,  the  single 
gentleman  said.  The  bread  was  from  round  the  comer  too;  but  the 
beer  was  from  where  he  was. 

The  two  gentlemen  who  sat  togdher  were,  as  I  found  from  their  con- 
versation, inhabitants  of  Cambridge.  One  of  them — ^who  was  the  stouter 
and  bigger  of  the  two,  and  who  (in  virtue,  I  suppose,  of  those  superior 
qualifications)  pulled  more  lustily  at  his  long  churchwarden  pipe,  and  drank 
more  deeply  than  his  friend,  of  the  common  pitcher  before  them  (or  was 
it  that  ke  had  discharged  the  score,  I  wonder  ?) — having  asked  the  gentle- 
man sitting  alone  if  he  had  ever  been  to  Cambridge,  and  received  an 
afiirmative  reply  so  suddenly  and  so  fiercely  as  to  indicate  great  astonish- 
ment that  such  a  question  could  have  been  thought  necessary,  added,  that 
he  was  a  Cambridge  tradesman,  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 

several  gentlemen  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  and  that  he ^in  short,  he 

supplied  the  Cambridge  collegians  with  clothes.  I  think  clothes  was 
the  word ;  but  as  my  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  single 
gentleman — the  remnants  of  whose  repast  were  at  this  precise  moment 
being  consigned,  bread,  meat,  paper  and  all,  to  the  darkest  recesses  of  an 
inner  coat  pocket — I  cannot  avouch  the  fact.  At  all  events,  the  gentle- 
man had  numbers  of  friends  at  the  colleges,  and  he  laid  very  great  stress 
upon  that. 

"  Ah !  yes,"  quoth  the  single  gentleman,  smfling  calmly  and  com- 
placently within  himself,  with  whom  he  was  clearly  on  the  very  best  terms — 
•*  ah !  yes ;  I've  been  everywhere,  /  Mieve.  I've  been  everywhere  you'll 
find  in  the  dictionary."  He  said  dictionary,  and  he  said  it  with  emphasis 
too.  "I'm  a  queer  feQow,  I  am.  Tou  don't  know  what  I  am.  Ton 
don't  know  who  I  am.     I've  been  everything,  and  I'm  nothing.^  iXi 
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tovase  I'm  notlang;;  !  Say^  it  jo^i  like,  I  bih  ndthihgi  \Si^  that»  if  you 
Kkej"  .     . 

'  Nobody,  aa  it  kappeae^,  Itavhi*  said  that  tke  gentlonuiii  was  noUiin^, 
and  nobody  having  Idnted  that  he.  would  haive  liked  to  aay  the  ^ntlssMK 
Wtti  ootUng/tii^  twd  gentlemen  slttittg  behind  tfaeff^/long^  ehurphivvirden 
pijpea  aeemed  quiie  takem  aback,  «nd  aaid'notkdng  at  alL  it  was  ckar 
theoQUTevaation  kad  taken  a  ioro:  fbr  ^^hich  f3iey  saw  no  immediate  ucces* 
aiiyv  and  for  whieh'^ey  were  noti  cpdte  p^paared.  . 

"Ah!  yea,"  continued  the  gentleman  sitting  alone,  who  had  new 
taken  to  uittving  a  lai^  parcel  he  had  with  him,  which  oontained  aeteral 
smaller  parc^^  in  each  of  which  were  smaller  pareela  still,  pai^keis  of 
en^relopes Nand  the  like>  "I  like  genius*  Bhakapere  waa  a  geniiis;  and 
gteius  canned  the  walls  of  Badajoz'-  (he  said  "joe"  as  we  proDQuntee 
'i' Joe,"  not  aa  th&  Peninsulan  theikisdves  pronounoe  the  syUakk)*  "  I 
don't  like  honesty,  firstly,  because  thete'ff  no  suck  thing;  ^eoondly,  be^ 

cause  Shakspere  says  honesty's  a  fool     I  like  the  Bishop  of ,  be- 

cauae'  Mb  a  genius*  and  is  »o^  honoit.  I  idcoi't  like  the  Bishop  of  4— r*->» 
because  he  h  honest,  asid  is  n^  a  geBius«  And  yet  I  do  lik^  the  Bishop 
of-'  ■  .1  I  like  him  for  his.  eamestnese  and**-yc8,  for  his  honesty/' 

!  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  joined  in  the.  talk,  but- 1»  the  gemlemen 
with  the  pipes— ^their  vigorous  application  to  which  did  not  seem  to  dear 
thcjviental  horizon  aty more  tliah  it  cleared  the> Atmosphere  proper  abore 
tbem— ^iftd  not  yet  recovered  from  their  li^pparentisurprtee,  I  veiituBed  t» 
aay  Uk  the  aiogje  gentloman*  who  was  ik>w  wiifciingaddreases  upon  a  quan* 
tity  of  Ua  envelopes^  that  his  argument  lacked  oonsiBtenayandper^timiity. 
I  thought:  it  somewhafc  incompaiible  with  honest  neaeoniiig,  ior  indbiiaoe, 
tbttt,  haviAg  started  .with  himseli  he  skipped  iogeniua  (he  icouldn't  see 
the  akip  at  all!) ;  and.thdt^  hariog'laidTti^ient  and aremorseleaB haodsilpOft 
that  word,  he  should  need;  proceed  to;  belay  two  most  excellent  biahopa^  £ 
professtdmy /Utter  inability  to!  see. what  tho  bishops  had  to  donitfihis 
vjeiiations  lio  the ''^  dioUosairy/V        ...,;•.. 

.:  If  I'bad  applied. a  lifted  torbh  to  the  wluile  of  Measia*  Gvtiis  and 
Harviey-'s ] gunpowder  anagaaines  simukaoeously,  leouldhanUy^bavie  ex^ 
pected.  4  eoTdrer I  or/moie  appalling  shdck  than,  wt  notv  experienoi^d* 

).  "Jfouy  air  I"  shouted  he,jprhigiDg  tolis&et^iand  glaaringi'at  md  aeross 
his  tabki^  at^hich  I  had  a. minute  before  taken  a  aeat,-t^'Syau)i4ir{"ha 
iieitcmted,  in  a  toice-  of  thunder;  stiEdkingTOund  tome«  gnootng  and  hissing 
Hi  mOi  f«pd  showing  etay  .tooth. in- kia  .heady  $0  close  to  >nEqr  fiu^  that  I  fitlt 
hi$  hot,  BtrOtig  bireathf(dl  fuU  upom  it ;  breath  which  reminded  me,  effii 
at  that  fell  crisis,  of  his  commissariat  journey  round  tbel>eonler,-^^'yoalI 
why,  man^  I'm  Inunedl  I'm'robbed^i  >  For  .sixteen  ytstes^  ay,  Ibi)  teore 
tlian  aixtoen  jfeaKs^  T^  been  stfltrviag..  My  oimiatheiv 'wfao  bdooged  to 
tjie  ChttfOh,  left  idLhis  moneys  not. tx^inie,'WhD  b^ong  to.the.€hmPQhiteo> 
but  to  my  aister,/who:bekMiga  to  ik>  obiurok>and.(to,inobodyw"  :  ^Qudi^ 
an  I  early  diBappoitttmemt  pecfaapsiy  I  tknnglit.)  :  "Do  youv think  >&imea'a 
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ealmly  to  Haxiftthaif^    Bat  liiiire  it  in  for  Aem;  -^^  Vvtf  jpUt  ibe  Irsckiof 

tiie  law  on  'em,  and  they'll  find  that "  mentioning  a  name  which  ke 

^aidwas  hi»  name/ and  tfmitailg  itr  excited  posseBsotf  Bmartly  npod  the 
hnmt,  "is  not  the  fooltk^  take  him  Ibr;^'    .:>.':. 

The  gentleman!  was  vei^  coii8ideand>lj  moltifiBd  w^tm  he  fonnd  ha  had 
it  in  for  them ;  but  with  the  law's  rao3c<he  was'  in  m  state*  o£|>erfeet  ecstasy. 
He  returned  tc  his'plao&  i^adn/and  as  he  onee  moib  droned  down  among 
Ids  envelopes  and  his  parcels,  h^  said  he  wus^not  ^such  a  fbdl  as^  tk<y 
supposed.     •  '■  •  ..   ■    t  -.     '  '    /         ^ 

I  candidly  confess  1  could  not  make  much  o£  this  queer  feUow,  but  in 
that  respect  I  'tra»  >  eertdinlY  not  behindhand  with  the  ge0lilem«m  of  the 
<thurchwarden  pipes,  for.they;  judging  from  theiir  sileAoe  and  puzzled  loofas, 
4»iidd  maloe  nothing  at  all > of  the  man.*  Ai  this  stage  the^  qtnetly  bade 
ii6' "  good  <iaj  "^^-^an*  aot'of  courtesy  i  rtgretted-  to:  see  they  did'not  extebd 
to  the  other  geatlemdn/^^and  ileft  the  room^      : 

-  '  We — ^the  'othe^  gentlesnan  aiid  myself — got  on  mnch.  better  alone.  He 
now  became' much  milder  and  mueh  more  conlidential^^Hin  •  all  ihing» 
exo^t  as  regarded  the  emnefopes 'he  was  direotlng^  OutWardlt,  he  was 
not  unlike  a  ooBHRieircial  traveller^  a  second  or  third  rate  oommeitial  trareL- 
ler ;'  and;  hinting  that  he  was^robably  engaged  in  mixttere  of  bumnesis,  I 
took  up  anewspaper:  Hct  indignantly  deni^  that  he  had  any  oonn^ctioii 
with  business.  He^eoomed biisineis.  He  pidedand  despised  itvery  poor 
iMrhyw^sonled  wnitch  who  entered  into  it.  He  was  a  genntletnah.  Hb 
had  botU'  educated  >at  Oxford'^^he  afterwards  said,  o^d  it  rdminded '  me  &( 
the: adage  eoncerning deoevvdikg Ebbereand deoeitfui  memoiies^'TriW.  OoU., 
Dublin^^^nd  hadti^Een  the  idcgiite  of  MA.  No^.  he  'hadn^  ^aofly  dond 
that,  but  be  had  obtained  a  iBodifilor'^  degree,  which  i  oomprised  «11  thef 
soboiiar^ipneoessaiyifexi'tbe  higher*  hbnouT)  hnd  'thedattei^'w^ls  t/  meref 
4uesti9n  'Of  money.  ^  It  wos'  to  be  had'  by  the  paying > fbtv  • '  * 
<  He  was  still  at  his  env^lbpei;  witb^wfaich  he  g6t  on  vtvy^slolrly,  first 
directing  one  of  them,  then  folding  up  what  appe&i«d<it6  b^  a 'printed  tth^ 
(mlar,'tbed  enelosihg  it  Inithe'direfcted  em^eldpe-  aiid  seoliiig  it'; 'then 
addressHig  akiotlier  envelope,  and  so  ton;  i  told  him  about  Adam  -  Smithed 
theory  oik  division^  of  labour ;  he  didn't  seem ,  to  know  anything  of  it;  at 
which  I  wondered,  he  being  a  Mastor  of  *Arts,  y<ou>knovf :  I  thought,  too, 
it  iBiDgular'thi^t  he  Should  hav^  made  such  a- nie^  of  Badiajoiy  buft-«^but 
Ijiat^isbyithewuy— rtoldhim  that  iThefirit  diteotedall  his  ei&velopes^,- 
than ifolddd *alJ) his> oifcriars,  then  endbsed  ithem 'ail;  and^ then  gummed 
tbem  all;  he  would  do  the  work  iil  a  tenkhpaart'ortheitimsi  .  He' liked  tfae^ 
idfla,^  and  adopted  st;  ....      :•      ,  i     -     ■    i    .  '        ii 

>  When  he  had  inished,  he  oatie  o^r  tomie^  hnd:  sat  olose  to  my  side; 
I  wia^  again  -  reukindedi  titat  the  Master  of-  iLtts  had  beeh  round  the^  isomer, 
botiLbafemy-suiDbQngti'Withtfortitadd.  Hesoidhelikbditio.  Hedidn^i' 
like'mdxiy  peoplo^'iudaed,  he  oouldn't  at  diatviobient  ky  his  finger  upon- 
any  «a&  he  s^  honestly  likee-Ht.  bciib^d  turn  tt-^but  he  liked  m^od^Ic 
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neTBi*  confided  his  Mcrets  to  any  one ;  but  he  would  confide  them  to  me, 
if  I  would  aooept  his  confidence.  I  thought  his  circular  was  about  busi- 
nees,  did  I?  It  was  not.  It  was  about  pleasure.  It  was  about  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  in  a  few  days  fixm  that  tmie,  by  a  friend  of  his,  a 
gtntleman,  an  elegant  and  accomiilished  seholal-,  a  man  of  suipassmg 
inti^ect,  of  a  noble  heart.  I  would  learn  something  by-and-bje  that 
would  astonish  me.  He  wouM  let  me  see  one  of  the  very  circulars  he  was 
sending'  oS,  Indeed,  he  would  address  it  to  me  in  his  own  hand — irould 
1^ favour  him  with  my  name?  There  was  his — ^ahem — ^there  was  a  pro- 
gramme.    What  did  I  think  of  it  ?     "  Mr. ,  M.A.,  will  (D.V.)  give 

Headings  ih)m  Shakspere  and  the  Poets,*'  in  a  hall  at  the  West  End.  I 
thought  it  would  be  worth  going  to  hear,  "  if,"  I  added,  cautiously,  "  the 
man  were  worth  ought."  He  contemplated  me  for  a  moment  in  sQent 
admiration, 'and  shook  my  hand.  He  was  pnmd  to  shake  the  hand  of  an 
honest  man.  If  I  only  knew  who  and  what  he  was — ^he  who  was  now 
addressing  me,  he  said  1 — ^the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  the  entertainer,  the 
nobleman  by  nature,  was — he,  the  Master  of  Arts !  and  he  again  uttered 
the  name  which  he  said  was  his  naone;  he  again  smote  his  bosom  as  he 
had  smitten  it  befofe. 

I  was  not  half  enough  amazed,  I  dare  say,  on  finding  myself  face  to 
&ce  wi&  a  person  of  sueh  distinguished  ability  and  attainments  as  this 
new  friend ;  but  he  pressed  me  to  take  two  oomplimentary  tickets,  and 
assured  m&  I  should  be  delighted  with  what  I  should  see  and  hear.  I 
offered  him  a  shilling  for  one  of  the  tickets  of  the  unreserved  seats,  and 
the  nobleman  accepted  it  with  thanks.  As  he,  upon  the  instant,  called 
for  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  screw,  and  paid  for  the  same  out  of  my  coiis,  I 
became  sadly  apprehensive  that  he  had  not  a  very  plendftil  supply  of 
money.  I  could  almost  hsve  found  it  in  my  heart  to  purchase  another 
ticket,  but  I  didn't 

I  then  returned  to  the  progrmnmes.  I  supposed  they  were  fbr  private 
oiveolation.  They  were.  I  suggested,  that  he  should  advertise  his  enter- 
tainment,  and  obtain  a  favourable  press  notice.  He  would  €11  more  benches, 
Ithomght, by  thatmMms.  I  regret  tostate that  theMaster of  ArtsnoWgot 
bad-temperod  again.  He  hated  the  press.  The  press  was  venid.  And 
what  was  the  value  of  ai  piece  of  honest  criticism,  supposing  for  a  moaftest, 
wUdi  he  didnt  believe,  such  a  thing  ever  was  ?  What  was  it  but  th^ 
opinion  of  one  man,  probably  a  weak-minded,  fanaiHcal,  bigoted  mm? 
'Hiatwas  all ;  and  what  was  the  opinion  of  one  man  among  five  hundied? 
He,  tile  M.A.,  gave  Readings  for  amuBement :  if  he  could  podcet  a  sovere^ 
or  a  fi'*pun'  note  by  the  perfon^aoice,  well  and  good ;  that,  he  hdieved, 
was  hie  own  business,  entirely  and  exdnsivtriy. 

I  was  pained  to  discoifer  thait,  when  the  gentleman  vras  in  the  famiHrar 
of  hating,  he  eould  hate  anything  and  anybody.  H«  haifed'  his  piolMoo ; 
bi  hirted  his  church ;  he  ovwi  hated  the  bishc^,  whom  a  fitinate  befbiehe 
had  bved  so  welL  C"r^f^n]o 
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The  dpg9  mi  cats  bad  now  long  fiineQ  difla{>peared,  had  been  fairly 
scaled  away  by  the  Tespectab]e>  dvilked,  alow^goiog  drizzle^  which  driz*< 
zled  and  drizzded  and  drizzled,  but  of  which  some  owners  of  strong  minds^ 
ond  of  strong  constitutions  too«  I  suppose^  thought  so  Iktle,  that  they  dis* 
dained  to  open  their  umbrellas  to  keep  it  off,  tueking  their  faithful  ging* 
hams  under  their  arms  and  marching  on.  And  after  promising  the  MaateTi 
of  Arts  that  I  would  assuredly  attend  his  Beadings,  I  maiched  off. 

When  the  evening  arrived  I  had  no  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  haU 
where  my  fri^dwaa  to  read*  It  was  in  m  oui^«the*way,  .nam>w  street, 
of  no  namf .  I  had  been  looking  about  for  it  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
ly>ur,  and  was  tired  of  looking  about.  A  man  was  approaching,  and  of 
him  I  determined  I  would  ask  my  way.  Just,  however,  as  I  was  about 
to  speak  to  him,  I  discovered,  to  my  amazement,  that  the  man  was  the 
Master  of  Arta  himself.  I  would  have  spoken  to  bioai  still,  but  for  bis 
being  engaged  at  that  moment  in  speaking — ^in  an  angry,  ferocious  manner, 
as  if  he  were  greatly  displeased  with  the  oonduei  of  the  individual  he  was 
addxeasing — to  himself.  I  abstained^  thesefoee,  £rom  making  my  presence 
known  to  the  gentleman ;  but  taking  for  granted  that,  as  the  entertainer 
was  there,  the  place  of  entertainment  could  not  be  far  o£^  I  followed  hmou 
He  had  a  very  animated  debate  with  himself  fof  some  hundred  yards,  when 
he  out  it  sihati  by  turning  into*  a  gin  palace.  Through  the  folding  doors 
I  distinctly  heard  him  call  fer  brandy.  liooking  at  my  watch,  I  fomud 
that  but  two  minutes  bad  to  elapse  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  ochd- 
mencement  of  the  entertainment ;  and  having  no  desire  to  be  detected  m 
the  disagseeable  character  of  eavesdropper,  I  inquired  my  way  of  a  poltoe* 
man,  and  was  able  almost  directly  to  find  the  halL 

It  was  a  narrow  little  hall,  of  very  cheerless  aspeet,  and  capable'  of 
aecommodating,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  There  could  not 
have  been  more  than  thirty  present  when  I  entered,  for  just  befbre  theper* 
foimance  began  I  counted  the  audienoe»  and  found  it  to  number  thirty- 
fi.vQ,  the  majority  of  whom,  I  ought  here  to  toy,  were  well-dressed  and 
intettigentrlooking  persona. 

Two  or  three  minutes  after  the  fixed  time  there  was  a  little  conmiotioa 
at,  the  door,,  the  eatronee  door  of  the  hall,  a  turning  round  of  young  peo» 
ptei  and  the  whispmng  sikoKe  of  expectation,  during  which  the  Master  of 
Arts,  nmning  his  long  fingen  through  Us  longer  hair,  entered  ihe  soon 
with  a  dash.  How  many  more  brandies  hdd  been  called  fon,  how  many 
mque  debates  had  been  b^gun  and  ended,.  I  know  not ;  but  I  never  sav  a; 
g^reater  or  nmne  sudden  change  ia  all  my  1^.  Look  mpon  this  picture'^- 
the  M.A,  mattering  to  himself  in  the  wide  street;  look  upon  thst^thei 
M.A.  marching  up  the  narrow  hall!  Seme  admiring, friends — ^two  op 
theee  Uttle  boys  aad  alitOe  eominoa.laokiBg  man,  with  a  very  grimy  face 
—-cheered  him  as  he  walked  vo^  the  aisle;  and  when  he  reached  the  plst^ 
fomi.  tho  MastiBP  of  Asia  smiled,  his  sweetest^  and  bowed  hia  profaundesi. 
Bemembering  his  fierce  visage  when  I  met  him  a  few  minutes  befoitj  I  felt, 
very  thankful  to  tha  brandy  indeed  I  ^'9' '^^^  by  LiOOgle 
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'  •'  "The  Hfiisrtcf  of  Artis  reh'fcJ  for  a  motnetit  to  an  ahteroom,  which  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  vestry — perhaps  it  toeu  a  vestry ;  kt  all  events,  thetfe 
#a!8  ii  rtlij^ibus  air  abotrt  the  place,  which  ill  hanrioriized,  I  thought,  with 
something  T  had  hi' my  amd-^and  Teappeared  with  the  remains  of  the  old 
smile,  hi*  ttwetost  ^mile,  illuminating-  his  features;  Very  ohvious  it  "eras 
toitie,  thtft  he  had  d^rmined  ib  make  that  sihile  la/if.  '  It  was  spread 
over  the  whole  t«mainder  of  that  nfght-^rather  tod  lavishly,  perhaps,  at 
6t9i  J '  rither  too  ptirsimoniously,  pferhaps,  afterwards ;  like  the  fresh  butter 
of  the  tmthrifty  housewife  in' the  fible.  There  were  not  many  more  smiles, 
riay,  tli^re'  was  not  even  the  ghost  of  otie  othier  smile  for  him  that  night ; 
and  the  old  original  bad  become  Very  thin  and  very  seedy  by  the  time  it 
Vtts'wanted,  wanted  Very  much.    •  ' 

'  •'  StaHihg'with*"rtamlet,"  the  entertainer  just  teciled  a  passage^ 'and 
iheh  Cdmttietilcd'tipdn  it' in  linkage  of  his  own*.  He  didnH  cdrameAt 
Uj^ion  ^  Hamlet  '*  delusively;  asf  sdtne  of 'his  audience  appeared  to  imagine 
he  oujght  to'  hAv6  done,  but  darted  off,  in,  f  cottfess,  a  rather  tantalizing 
manner,  fh>m:  the  mdody  Dane  to  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  English — 
my  inhidft^oir^rf  wander  to  thi6  scenes  of  caVnage  at  the  walls  of  Badajoz! — 
even'ah  he  had  deipart^d  fromhi^  "dictionary**  to  tlie  bishops.  'It'was 
tiot  ttn  cdifring  spectacle,  I  grieve  to  say,  and  t  grieved  more  at  the  time 
to  think  that  the  p6or  fellow  didn't  know  his  business  at  ail.  His 
d^dJence,  T  ttra"  cJeriafn,  was  a  very  irldillgetit  audience;  but  he  spoiled  ft 
completely  before  he  had  engaged  its  attention  ten  ihinutes.  Nature  had 
not  conferred  a  superlatively  beautiful  visage  upon  the  gentleman,  but  the 
tWifttings,  ahd  jerkirigS,  and  contortions,  both  bodily  and  fadal,  With 
lAriiich'he  unjustly  sought*  to  impVoVe  upon  the  Old  Lady,  had  the  scnij 
dfect  of  tfiaWng  the  man  look  mad.  The  audience  tittered ;  then  loug^W ; 
and  then,  at  the  precise  stage  where  the  text  required  that  they  should  be 
itadted  to  terror  and  to  tears,  they  rbkred— which,  you  will  conceive,  wa« 
not  vdry  readsurin^  to  the  ehtertainer. 

'  Very  little  of  the  long,  sweet  smile  rtoained  now,  and  what  did 
remain  ctf  it,  I  perceived — or  I  thought  I  perceived — ^had  taken  another 
complexiofn.    It  had  no'pretence  to  sweetness  now.  '  It  showed  tta  teAh, 

and  gnashed  themj  and  it  said,  **You  may  go  to  the .**    It  iaSi 

that  as  pUin  as  I  wtite  it,  and  it  deigned  not  to  use  dashes  for  nnpleasaut 
words.  In  a  word,  it  defied  the  audience,  and  told  them  they  might  Ufai 
the  Beadings  or  not,  as  they  pleased. 

Then,  before  the  entertainment  was  a  quarter  ovef,  before  the  Enter- 
tainer had  seeined  thoroughly  to  get  into  it  even,  while  the  Master  at  Arts 
was  concealing  his  wrath  or  recalling  his  forgotten  part  in  tht' sAet 
depths  of  a  tumbler  of  water,  decent  people  rose  from  their  »esU,  and, 
with  all  possible  decency,  left  the  hall.  One  went  and  another  irenl,  iffl 
Very  few  i^maihed  but  the  httle  boys  and  the  little  diity  man,  ^o  stared 
at  tins  tmetpeeted  proceeding,  but  cheered  their  man  nevorthdeis.-  And 
their  man,  nbi  knowing  what  to  nuik6  of  it,  dasVed  awav4dtb  ttm  'VfMHy; 
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where  I  could  see  by  his  shadow  on  the.  w^ow  he  \f8s .  stomping  (fbout 
and  tewing  his  hair.  ^  ,  , ,      .   •    .  -^ 

There  was  to  have  been  an  interyal  of  ten  nu^utes  l^ter  on,,  at  jth^ 
conclusion  of  the  first  part.  That  interyal,  for  the  best  reason — that  it 
couldn't  be  helped?— was  allowed  now.  4t  the  end,  then,  of  these  t^ 
minutes,  the  Master  of  Arts  came  again  upon  the  platform.  .  He  Iqokefl 
weary  and  jaded,  but  essayed  to  read  to  ,the  almost  eropiiy  s^ts.  He 
couldn't  do  it.  He  ti'ied  to  finish  "Hauilet,"  and  failed-r-tried  Hoq(|| 
and  failed — ^triedthe  other  poeta  .in  the  programme,,  and  failed  in  tUemaU, 
He  hadn't  the  heart  to  do  it, .  At  length  he  left  the  p],atform  in  disgust, 
9sid  his  audience  left  him  in  disgust,  in  sorrow,  or  in  disappointment*     , 

Now  when  the  Master  of  Arts  had  asked  me  for  my  name,  in  th^  mannef 
I  have  stated  above,  I  readily  gave  it  to  liim,  and  I  told  him,  besides, 
that  I  was  to  be  found  at  a  certain  coffee-house  in  the  neighbojorl^oocl  qf 
Fleet  Street  every  morning.  About  a  week  after  the  evening-  of  ^ 
entertainment  I  was  leaving  this  tavern  at  noon  one  day,  when,  a  ms^i 
touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  addressed  me^  **I  beg  your  pardq^, 
master."  I  turned  round  and  beheld  the  Master  of  Arts.  He  wanted 
to  speak  to  me..  Would  I,  for  that  purpose,  atccompany  him  to  so^e 
qiiiet  hotel,  where  we  might  disc)^s  a  matter  of  pressing  importance ,  to 
him  ?  I  professed  my  willingness.  We  wandered  about  the  City  nearjy 
half  an  hour  before  we  found  a  house  quiet  enough  for  him ;  bu|b  ^t 
length  we  did  discover  a  retreat— not  a  very  elegs^nt:  one,  I  can  remember 
— rwhich  my  companion  pronounced  "just  the  thing-"  . 

The  matter  of  importance  was  so  long  in  comings  that  I  thought  it 
lyould  never  come  at  si\, ,  H .  appeared  to  me  oftener  than  qnce  that  he 
had  forgotten  .all  about  it.  But  just  as  we  were  qn  the  point  of  njsing.tq 
go,  the  idea  crossed  his  ^nd.  He  had  been  robbed  1  His  check*-takei 
at  the  Beadings  had  robbed  him,  Jffe,  the  M«A.,  was  satisfied  there  wer/^ 
150  persons  present  on  that  evening;  wii^  I?  (He  wanted  Jpe  tq  s^y 
**  Yea,",  and  to  subpcena  me  as  a  witness,.  )the  cuxming  dog !), .  The  check- 
taker  had  accounted  for  the  proceeds  of  fifty,,  which  numbeij  he  admitted^ 
had  robbed  him  of  the,  difference;,  and  he,  the  M-A.,  act^ig  under  ",tl^ 
best  l^al  advice  in  London  '*  (J  afteirwards  found  that  the  enune^t  l^gal 
adviser  was  a  broken-down  lawyer's  clei;k,  whom  hp  had  met  in^lqifi^ 
pothQuse)^  had  summoned  the  culprit^  He  couldi^'t  affojpd  to  make  it.  ^ 
criminal  case,  for  then  he  would  get  np  money  back.  I  fr^mkly  tpl^  tho 
maa  I  hs4  counted,  t^e  audience^  whem  it  only  numbered  thirty-five,[  and 
that  the.  extime  number  could  not.be  much  higher*  He  wemt  in^p  a 
great  rage,  and  wp  parted  ia  anger.  .  ,,.^, 

Several  days  afterwards,  as  X  was  quietly  looking  oyer  the  movs^pg 
papepi,  not  dreamifig  of  the  Master  of  Arts,  and  not  wishing,  I  confess, 
to  hare  ai;iythii:i\g  fiixther  to  do  with  him,  the  Master  of.  Arts  ent^xedth^ 
]{oom,  perspiring  and  breathless.  He  had  a  matter  of  the  ^ost  urgeajt 
importance  to. consult  me  upcm.  .  Would  I  meet.hini  at  a,  giyea  plaoo 
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later  in  the  day?  Although  far  from  desiring  the  man's  company— 
indeed,  I  did  my  best  in  a  feeble  way  to  show  I  desired  to  shun  it— I 
again  consented  to  his  wishes.  At  the  appointed  time  he  came,  and  bis 
first  mysterious  words  were  thal»  he  had  "  arranged  it.^  If  he  could  have 
got  double  the  sum  it  would  have  been  more  aatisfJEictoiy — ^more  oon- 
yenJent,  in  fact ;  but  he  had  *'  arranged  it." 

He  had  the  old  paroel  with  him  again,  with  the  smaller  parcels,  the 
envelopes,  the  tickets,  and  the  like ;  and  he  opened  these,  and  shuffled 
ti^m  about,  without  any  observable  end  or  aim.  I  could  see  the  man 
was  thinking  of  something  else,  som^hing  he  had  not  spoken  to  me 
about,  and  I  was  silent.  But  he  presently  surprised  me  by  turning 
suddenly  upon  me,  and  exclaiming  that  he  had  *'  got  it,^  but  could  have 
wi^ed  he  had  got  more. 

By  degrees  the  eccentric  Master  of  Arts  imfolded  his  object.  He  had 
engaged  to  give  another  entertamment  at  a  small  village  a  few  miles  out  of 
London  that  very  evening.  His  profession  sternly  stipula^ted  for  a  decent 
coat  and  a  dean  shirt.  Both  of  these  he  had,  but  they — ^diey  were  "not 
at  home."  He  tried  to  laugh  when  he  added  that  they  were  at  his 
uncle's.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  was,  he  said — he  never  concealed 
anything  from  me,  he  put  in  parenthetically, — ^he  wanted  money.  He 
had  received  a  small  sum,  but  it  wouldn't  suffice,  he  found.  There  were 
hundreds  of  gentlemen — ^thousands  of  gentlemen,  he  might  say— in 
London,  who  would  advance  him  any  sum  he  nught  require ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  him — ^he  really  felt  he  was  the  most  unlucl^  dog  on  earth- 
unfortunately  for  him,  they  were  all  out  of  town.     Would  I ? 

He  had  given  me  a  complimentary  ticket  for  this  second  entertain- 
ment also.  He  had  hoped  I  would  find  it  convenient  to  attend.  He  was 
sure  I  would  be  delighted.  (By-and-bye  the  reader  will  perceive  that  had 
I  attended  I  should  not  have  been  delighted.)  And  then  he  said, 
"Would  I  ?" 

I  wouldn't,  because  I  couldn't,  i  hadn't  got  the  amount  upon  my 
person. 

I  cannot  give  any  adequate  idea  of  what  followed.  He  didn't  beheve 
me.  I  was  not  his  friend.  I  was  plotting  with  his  enemies  against  him. 
(I  am  sure  I  didn't  know  one  of  them.)  Finally,  he  lashed  himself  into  a 
foaming  passion,  smashed  his  tumbler  upon  the  table  (the  landlord  veiy 
quickly  made  him  pay  for  it,  though),  and  called  me  a  liar. 

I  don't  like  to  be  called  a  liar.  I  believe  I  share  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  detestation  of  that  epithet.  But  I  pitied  this  poor  fellow's  infirmities 
so  much,  that  I  laid  not  a  finger  upon  him,  and  I  am  now  very  thankful 
it  was  so.  There  was  something  vicious  in  my  mind,  however,  and  I 
uttered  the  word  "  swindler."  With  the  speed  of  a  flash  of  lightning  the 
Master  of  Arts  snatched  up  his  parcel  and  went.  He  walked  out  without 
sayii^;  a  word.  . 

Strongly  suspecting  that  this  fellow  was  a  rogue,  I  wrote  to  the  little 
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village  where  the  Headings  were  to  have  been  given  that  evening.  Thea:e 
was  no  such  entertainment  given;  no  such  person  as  the  M.A.  waa 
known  there ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  no  such  person  had  been 
near  there  on  any  such  business.  Nothing,  in  short,  was  known  of  the 
man  there. 

He  was  known  elsewhere,  however.  I  hare  said  he  had  an  unoeai« 
querable  objection  to  advertising,  and  to  a  pi€s$  notice,  ho^wver  iattaring 
and  however  favourable  it  might  be.  Subsequent  inquiries  have  oon- 
yinced  me  that  tke  man  had  a  very  strong  reason  for  this  curiooB 
antipathy.  He  was  a  discharged  lunatic — a  very  clever  one^,  however; 
and  his  "  enemies  "  were  after  him,  not  for  his  lunacy,  but  for  his  arrant 
Togu^.  At  the  moment  I  write,  the  Master  of  Arts,  the  entertainer,  is 
sitting  in  vile  quod,  picking  abominable  oakum,  as  a  punishment  for  hia 
dirty  misdeeds  I 

I  have  but  to  add  that  this  accoant  is  no  fiction.  It  is  ^rii0— weakly 
told,  but  absolutely  true  in  every  particular. 
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At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  Pythagoras  was  crowned  as  successful 
wrestler  in  the  great  Olympian  circus  of  Elis.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
youth  of  remarkable  comeliness  as  well  as  strength — a  reputation  not  easily 
acquired  among  a  people  who  devoted  so  much  attention  to  physical 
training.  To  a  robust  habit  of  body,  he  combined  a  studious,  contem- 
plative disposition,  and  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  period  of  legal  manhood 
when  he  had  exhausted  as  much  as  was  known  iu  Greece  of  music, 
astronomy,  and  medicine.  He  then  travelled  to  Egypt,  a  land  famous  for 
the  profound  learning  of  its  priests,  who,  it  was  reported,  held  the  key  of 
many  deeper  mysteries  than  even  those  hid  behind  the  awful  veil  of  the 
Eleusinian  secrets.  The  Samian  was  tested  by  the  severest  ordeals  before 
the  sacred  science  was  imparted  to  him;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
satisfied  his  longlag  for  knowledge,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  subsequently 
studied  nimibers  in  Phoenicia,  astronomy  from  the  wise  shepherds  of 
Chaldea ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  some  principles  of  moral  philosophy 
suggest  his  having  picked  up  in  his  wanderings  many  of  tlie  Hebraic  tradi- 
tions of  the  East.  On  returning  to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-two  years,  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  expounding  his  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  soon  gathered  a  large  number  of  pupils  about  him.  His 
system  included  a  strict  novitiate  of  silence,  and  an  unquestioning 
obedience  to  himself  as  master,  as  well  as  an  unwavering  faith  in  his 
theories.  He  inculcated  the  virtue  of  self-denial,  and  encouraged  the 
practice  of  wholesome  corporal  exercise.  His  pupils  were  not  denied  the 
chiefest  charm  of  social  intercourse,  and  ladies  were  permitted  to  become 
graduates  in  his  college,  though  whether  the  rule  of  silence  was  imposed 
upon  them  does  not  clearly  appear.  At  all  events,  the  highest  honours 
were  open  to  them,  as  we  find  Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  succeeding 
her  husband  as  president  of  the  association  ailcr  his  death — a  classical 
precedent  for  the  rights  of  women,  with  which  Miss  Martineau  is  certainly 
acquainted. 

Pythagoras  seems  to  have  gained  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  his 
disciples,  and  it  is  evident  he  did  not  shrink  from  using  a  low  species  of 
imposture  to  increase  the  great  respect  and  veneration  in  which  they  held 
him.  He  spread  a  report  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  and  that  he 
derived  godlike  powers  from  his  origin.  One  of  his  thighs  was  of  gold. 
He  had  a  spell  to  tame  the  fiercest  beast,  or  to  make  the  eagle  drop 
from  the  sky  stone  dead  to  his  feet.  The  tutelar  deity  of  a  river  was 
known  to  converse  with  him,  and  by  a  mere  exertion  of  will  he  could 
appear  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  Betiiing  to 
a  cave  for  some  months,  he  would  issue  forth  pale  and  thoughtful,  and 
relate  how  he  had  been  to  heU,  and  spoken  familiarly  with  the  poor 
moaning  spirits  who  flitted  by  the  dread  shores  of  the  Styx.     For  his  own 
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aims,  he  encouraged  a  belief  in  the  gods  amongst  his  followers,  though 
such  a  man  must  ha^  kacAtA  !as'  tvell  iis'tAie  Uoulatl  bmtbr  who  came  long 
afler  him,  "  that  two  oracles  could  not  look  each  other  in  the  face  without 
laughing;"  but  he  probably  chose  to  accept  as  much  of  the  mythology 
as  suited  his  views,  and  such  portions  of  it  as  would  help  to  graJce  some  of 
the  wonderful  aesthetic  theories  which  he  was  the  first  to  enunciate.  What 
those  theories  were  in  thfeir  completeness  is  unfortunately  unknown  tb  us, 
though  it  is  conjectured  that  Plato  or  Aristotle  could  have  supplied  the 
information.  They  would  appear  to  have  been  based  on  the  supposition 
of  a  universal  rhythm  and  harmony  regulating  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  it  is  suspected  that  Pythagoras  reduced  his  speculations  to  some  law 
of  harmony  and  proportion  applicable  to  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  which 
served  to  produce  those  unapproachable  models  of  art  which  the  world 
has  ever  since  been  contented  to  imitate.  We  are  only  concerned  \Hth  one 
chapter  of  his  lucubrations  at  present,  and  it  is  the  design  of  this  paper  to 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  it.  His  notion  of  the  music  of  the  spheres 
has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand — from  one  poet  tb  another — ^from  the 
grey  dawn  of  those  ancient  days  .down  even  to  our  o^vn  time.  So  popular 
did  the  legend  become,  that  ff  one  were  to  select  for  illustration  the 
poetical  extracts  concerning  the  music  of  the  spheres,  they  would  occupy 
every  column  of  this  journal  from  its  birth  to  this  present  Issue.  I 
survived  the  gods  themselves.  It  was  a  belief  affording  the  most  agreeable 
explanation  of  a  feeling  not  other^vise  easy  to  define.  "  The  most  elevated 
idea  of  music,"  saj-B  Bishop  Usher,  "  arises  from  a  confused  perception  of 
ideal  or  visionary  beatity  and  rapture,  whibh  is  sufficiently'  perceivabliB 
to  fire  thfe  imagination,  bilt  not  clear  enough  to  become  an  object  of  know- 
ledge.*' Supposing  we  had  not  the  revelations  of  Christianity  to  help  us, 
could  ire  find  any  better  way  of  giving  expression  to  the  solemn  emotions 
stimed  within  iis  on  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  than  by 
ascribing  to  them  a  power  which  in  its  influence  (though  exerting  ft 
through  a  diflFerent  medium)  was  very  similar,  causing  sensations  of 
longing,  of  calm,  of  awakening,  of  desire,  and  of  worship,  every  one  of 
which  dispositions  can  be  brought  about  by  music  P  This  would  only  be 
an  ordinary  effort  of  the  mind,  which  is  always  endeavouring  to  explain 
that  which  is  unknown  and  remote  by  something  near  at  hand  and  famfliar; 
and  it  would  be  no  undue  straining  of  any  of  the  faculties  to  associate  the 
*•  confused  perception  of  ideal  or  visionary  beauty  and  rapture  "  occurring  ^ 
the  moment  of  listening  to  good  music,  with  the  same  feeling  arising  from 
the  sight  of  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  stars.  When  once  we  have 
begun  to  think  that  effects  are  analogous,  we  are  anxious  to  establish  an 
agreement  of  causes ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  this  process  that  every  law  of 
nature  is  constructed.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  Pytha- 
goras argued  after  this  fashion,  which  more  properly  appertains  to  another 
system  of  thought  than  that  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  reason.  The 
gossamer  braids,  glistening  with  dew,  which  hang  from  every  bush,  in  the^ 
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summer  morning,  and  lie  upoa  tJie  meadow  like  ornaments  of  lace  and 
jewels  upon  a  bride,  are  not  more  slight  and  fragile  than  the  materials 
which  we  often  use  to  clothe  and  deck  our  most  pleasant  fancies,  and  bring 
them  within  the  visible  reach  of  our  knowledge.  The  reader  will  see  many 
illustrations  of  this  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  following  extracts. 

Pythagoras  taught  his  class  that  the  stars  moved  in  a  grand,  never- 
ceasing  march,  making  an  eternal  concert,  as  it  were,  led  by  two  sidereal 
suns,  who  regulated  the  motions  of  this  magnificent  choir.  He  had  heard 
this  music  himself,  and  could  even  mark  the  different  variations  of  note  as 
they  echoed  from  the  vaulted  roof  which  arched  a  vast  distance  above  the 
orchestre.  Saturn  boomed  a  deep  bass  note ;  and  the  moon,  which  was 
nearest  to  us,  emitted  a  shrill  tenor  sound*  The  musical  scale  of  seven 
notes  was  represented  by  seven  planets,  whose  vibrations  were  in  harmonic 
proportion  to  their  respective  distances.  This  theory  of  Pythagoras  gained 
a  new  and  nobler  signification  on  the  advent  of  Christianity.  It  was 
especially  gratifying  to  consider  the  greatest  works  of  God  for  ever  hymning 
the  praises  of  their  Creator;  and  we  find  the  music  of  the  spheres 
introduced  into  the  earliest  devotional  poetry.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a 
Greek  Christian  poet,  looked  upwards,  and  sang, — 

"  The  great  stars  treading  choral  measures  o*er  us." 

And  Cynesius,  of  Cyrene,  in  a  fervid  burst  of  laudation,  says, — 

"  And  the  holy  stars  stood  hreathlesa^ 
Trembling  in  their  choros  deathless!'* 

Milton  takes  up  the  same  theme» — 

**  And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song." 

So  Young,  in  one  of  his  boldest  figures, — 

"Thou  wlio  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stars, 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball!" 

On  this  division  of  our  subject,  however,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell,  as  out  of  Milton  alone  whole  pages  of  such  examples  might  be 
extracted.  We  will  see  how  Messieurs  the  poets  use  the  Pythagorean  legend 
in  the  general  exercise  of  their  art,  without  any  theological  reference;  and, 
first  of  all,  hear  how  deliciously  Shakspere  turns  the  harmonious  astronomy 
to  account : — 

"Sit,  Jessica,  look  how  the  floor  of  heavQn 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
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Still  qnirmg  to  Uie  yotnig-eyed  chemMm . 
Such  lutfvnony  is  in  immortal  Bonis ; 
But  wlulst  this  muddy  vesture  of  deoay 
Both  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it," 

Byron  heard  the  spheral  music  in  its  awful  sublimity : — 

''Suns,  moonsy  and  earths^  upon  their  loud-voiced  spheres, 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me  "  [Cain]. 

Goeihe,  in  that  trumpet-tongued  prologue  to  "Faust/*  malces  Eaphael 
say,— 

*'In  chorus  with  each  kindred  star, 
The  sun  sounds  forth  his  ancient  song.*' 

And  as  we  have  got  to  the  fatherland,  hear  Schiller  and  Klopstock  on  tUe 

same  theme : — 

* 

**  And  comes  the  world's  wide  harmony  in  nin  upon  thine  ears, 
The  stream  of  musio  home  aloft  from  yonder  choral  spheres  ? 
And  feeVst  thou  not  the  measure  which  eternal  natuore  keeps, 

The  whirling  dance  for  ever  held  in  yonder  azure  deeps  ?*' 

''The  heavenly  ear  can  list  the  moving  sphere^ 
And  while  Selene  and  Pleione  roll 
In  thunder,  and  rejoicing  hears 
The  sounds  that  swell  beneath  the  pole.*' 

Uhland — melancholy,  dreamy  Uhland  —  of  course  does  not  miss  the 
divine  music : — 

"  Ye  marvellous  tones,  that  scarce  I  hear, 
What  longing  ye  breathe  from  above  !" 

Longfellow,  in  the  following  passage,  gives  an  exaet  and  very  elegant 
description  of  this  beautiful  fancy.  The  lines  are  fiill  of  just  and  musical 
expressions,  every  epithet  felicitous  and  poetical.  It  is  taken  from  one  of 
Ms  earlier  pieces,  the  "  Occultation  of  Orion :" — 

**  I  saw,  with  its  celestial  keys. 
Its  chords  of  air,  its  frets  of  fire, 
The  Samian's  great  ^olian  lyre, 
Rising  through  all  its  sevenfold  bars, 
From  earth  unto  the  fixM  stars. 
And  through  the  dewy  atmosphere, 
Kot  only  could  I  see,  but  hear 
Its  wondrous  and  harmonious  strings 
In  sweet  vibration,  sphere  by  sphere, — 
From  Dian's  circle,  light  and  near, 
Onward  to  vaster  and  wider  rings, 
Where,  chanting  through  his  beard  of  snows, 
Majestic,  mournful  Saturn  goes. 
And  down  the  sunless  realms  of  space 
Reverberates  the  thunder  of  his  bass  !''  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  on  one  occasion,  that  he  was  inclined  to  belieTe 
that  some  general  laws  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  agreeable  affections  of 
all  our  senses.  Haditt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  harmony  of  colours, 
and  a  harmony  of  sounds  unquestionably,  and  an  original  harmony  of 
forms,  as  the  princi^de  of  beauty  and  the  aoaice  of  pfeasusB.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  towers  and  walls  of  Thebes,  rising  into  glorious  shape  at  the 
sound  of  Amphion's  harp,  is  but  a  legend  hiding  a  deep  and  golden  truth 
which  may  yet  be  brought  to  light.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  blind  man 
who  compared  a  scarlet  colour  to  the  fan&re  of  a  bugle,  thus  supplying  a 
metaphysical  derivation  for  the  rather  slangy  adjectiye  of  "  loud,"  as  applied 
to  gaudy  and  obtrusive  hues.  Schlegel  used  to  insist  that  the  paintings 
of  Correggio  produced  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  a  piece  of 
elaborate  music.  At  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  how  often 
will  the  art  critics  of  the  London  press  speak  of  the  tone  of  a  picture,  the 
harmony  of  such  and  such  .tints,  the  discord  and  noisy  vulgarism  of  others, 
&c.,  &c. !  The  poets,  as  well  as  painters,  hwe  pkmty  of  sufficient  excuses 
for  taking  harmony  and  melody  as  Tepresentatives  of  the  highest  mani- 
festations of  the  beautifnl,  and  they  have  done  so  with  a  remarkable 
unanimity.  A  landscape,  a  flower,  the  face  and  figure  of  a  handsome 
woman, — ^in  fact,  all  nature,  all  huznasity,  in  the  abstract  and  concrete,  in 
the  singular  and  general,  share  in  this  comparison.    Byron  tells  us, — 

"  there's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears ; 
This  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres." 

Coleridge  expresses  the  purely  Pythagorean  sentiment, — 

«<  Aad  if  idl'ttihbBted  nuKsaxe 
Be  but  oiganift  faatps  divmel^-fiaiiMd, 

That  tremble  into  thought  as  o'er  them  sweeps^ 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectaal  breeze, 
At  onoe  the  soul  of  each  and  God  of  alii" 

Milton  goes  to  a  "  solemn  music," — and  indeed  music  mnst  have  had 
a  special  solemnity  for  the  blind  poet,  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  thbgs. 
He,  too,  sings  of  the  harmony  of  natm»,  h^i  his  truly  Christian  Muse, 
ever  consecrated  to  worship,  turns  the  ooeaston  to  religious  thought.  Onee 
a  time  was  when  the  earth  joined  the  seraphim  and  the  cherubic  host 
"  in  hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms," — 

**Till  disproportion'd  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  sway'd 
In  perfect  diapason.'* 

This  music  was  not  altogether  silenced,  for  Wordsworth,  passive  io 
the  impression  of  every  stream,  flower,  mountain,  grove,  and  lake,  was  able 
to  hear  it: —  i  ^  ^ 
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**  One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible ; 
Most  audible  then  when  the  fleshy  ear, 
O'ercome  by  modest  prelude  of  that  strain, 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed." 

Whftt  think  you  of  mizaie  in  l^e  semi  of  a  flower  ? — 

"  And  the  hyacinth,  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  soft  peal  anew 
Of  mime  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense  "  (soositiTe  plant). — Shblley. 

I  wished  I   could  make  my  pet  geranium  do  something  of  this  kind. 
The  bard  of  Kydal  had  also  a  concert  in  his  flower-beds : — 

"Where  will  they  stop,  those  breathing  powers, 

Those  spirits  of  the  new-bom  flowers? 
•  ••••• 

Up  from  their  nalive  ground  they  rise, 
In  rmUe  aerial  harmonics  I" 

Having  noticed  the  music  of  the  stars,  the  landscape,  and  the  flowers, 
there  yet  remains  a  more  charming  object  than  any  of  them,  to  be  regavdod 
under  the  same  condition.  An  ingenious  Scotch  gentleman,*  who  has 
done  more  for  the  true  adyanoement  of  aesthetic  science  thaai  any  oUier  liv- 
ing, engages  that,  with  certain  combinations  of  a  circle,  triangle,  and  square, 
the  most  perfect  £ace  and  figure  may  be  constructed ;  and  furthermore, 
that  this  combination  may  result  in  a  more  perfect  type  of  beauty  than  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  a  human  creature ;  and  further  again,  that  the  th^g 
has  been  done  successfully  nooze  than  two  thousand  years  ago  I  I  doubt 
much  whether  this  announcement  will  meet  with  the  favour  of  the  ladies. 
Miss  would  not  like  to  be  told  that  the  pretty  face  and  neat  shape  whidi 
she  contemplates  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  her  looking-glass  every 
morning,  was  a  composition  of  triangles  and  squares,  and  other  horrid 
things  which  her  brother  George  is  always  poring  over  when  "  going  in," 
as  he  calls  it,  for  the  medal  on  mathematical  science.  However,  there  is 
A  gallant  addition  to  Mr.  Hay's  theory,  namely,  that  the  regulation  of  his 
geometrical  figures  must  be  in  accord  with  certain  Wmonic  proportions 
existing  in  music ;  so  that  we  pass  immediately  from  the  prosaic  figures 
to  the  poetical  notes,  and  the  ladies  will,  we  are  suie»  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  oux  considering  them  fashioned  according  to  sweet  tunes  and 
harmonies.  It  may  assist  us,  in  believing  this  beautiful  notion,  to  recollect 
that  the  word  ''harmony"  originally  signified  the  just  proportions  of 
things,  and  that  its  first  application  to  sound  was  metaphorical.  But  who 
cares  for  philosophic  data  when  wanting  to  say  fine  compliments  ?    Not 

*  Mr.  Hay,  author  of  ''The  Natural  Principles  of  Beauty  as  developed  in  the 
Female  Figure;"  "Orthographic  Beauty  of  the  Parthenon,  Ac.;"  "Theory  of 
Harmony  and  Form."  ^  j 
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your  poet,  certainly.  Gentle  Shakspeie,  who  played  Troubadour  and 
Bonnibel  on  his  own  account,  in  spite  of  the  many  wicked  satires  he  wrote 
against  poor  wistful  lovers,  thus  addressed  his  mistress  in  "  The  Passion- 
ate Pilgrim :" — 

"  How  oft  when  tliou,  my  music,  music  play'st." 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "  The  tune  of  Imogen."     A  later  poet  speaks  of— 

**The  music  breathing  from  Zuleika's  face ;" 

and  Wordsworth  very  happily, — 

"  Beauty  bom  of  mummring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

In  the  following  description  of  "  Evangeline  '*  this  fancy  is  deliciously 
expressed : — 

"  But  a  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty, 
6hone  in  h«r  face,  and  invested  her  voice,  when,  after  confeasioD, 
Homeward  serenely  she  wulk'd  with  God's  benediction  upon  her ; 
And  where  she  hadpoM^d,  it  seemd  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music" 

She  is  gone  from  you,  but  the  tones  vibrate  yet, — linger  in  your  ear 
like  the  recollection  of  a  sweet  melody  long  after  the  world  and  its  hard 
necessities  have  placed  you  apart.  Alas  1  life  is  made  up  of  sterner  stuff 
and  much  more  vulgar  purposes  for  the  most  of  us,  than  to  pass  any  oi  it 
in  the  pleasant  melodious  dalliances  our  poets  sing  of. 

There  is  truly  no  more  delicate  way  of  expressing  the  warmest  passion 
than  by  comparing  its  influence  to  melody.  The  tenderness  of  a  kind 
look ;  the  mere  stirring  of  lips  with  the  timid,  half-spoken  words  of  fond- 
ness fluttering  about,  and  yet  afraid  to  leave  them ;  all  the  dear  conceits  of 
that  wild  and  improbable  dream,  which  go  to  make  up  the  old,  old  tale, 
find  their  fittest  utterance  in  music,  and  their  meaning  is  best  interpreted 
by  compaiison  with  it : — 

"  And  we  will  talk  until  thought's  melody 
Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die, 
To  live  again  in  looks  which  dart 
With  thrilling  tones  into  the  voiceless  heart." 

Shelley,  '  *  Epipsychidion  .'* 

Even  these  cold-hearted  wits  of  the  days  of  bagwigs,  ruffles,  and 
swords,  were  obliged  to  seek  their  best  types  of  womanhood  in  the  prim 
landscape  gardens  of  Arcadia  (constructed  so  as  not  to  offend  by  irop  ^^ 
verdure).  Even  they  were  sensible  of  a  similitude  between  Chloe  or 
Phoebe,  and  the  charms  of  music.  In  No.  603  of  the  Spectator  there  is 
a  specimen  Pastoral  (with  an  air  of  sly  satire  about  it)  which  contains  an 
example  of  this.  Colin  (who  in  old  pictures  is  generally  drawn  witk 
knickerbockers,  industriously  playing  on  a  flageolet,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  sheep,  whose  appearances  are  ridiculously  suggestive  of  yf^- 
stuflfed  bolsters)  has  lost  his  Phoul)e.     Whether  she  went  off  with  a  coii- 
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sumption,  or  anotW  Colin,  the  text  disdosetli  not.  She  leaves,  however, 
a  blank  not  onlj  in  his  faithful  breast,  but  in  the  lovely  scenes  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  When  formerly  Phosbe  and  he,  in  sportful  innooeoce, 
played  (reader,  it  was  in  their  salad  days)  with  the  young  (spring)  lamb» 
how  happy  that  time,  when  spring  love  and  beauty  (and  salad,  and  per- 
haps mint  sauce)  were  all  in  their  prime !  But  now  in  their  frolicsj  when 
by  liim  (Colin)  they  pass,  he  (reckless  creature)  flings  at  their  fleeces  a 
handful  of  grass !  He  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  further  indulges  his  cruel 
propensities  by  beating  his  dog  with  his  crook,  an  animal  who,  in  another 
verse,  discloses  quite  a  sentimental  Tray  in  his  character, — at  last  our 
Colin  hits  on  the  graceful  compliment  which  almost  gives  the  semblance  of 
poetry  to  his  doleful  plaint : — 

'*  But  now  sho  is  absent ;  though  still  tbcy  sing  on, 
The  words  are  but  lonely,  the  melody^s  gone  !" 

Mr.  Pope,  in  a  mawkish  composition  not  much  better  than  that  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  repeats  the  same  idea : — 

"Fair  Daphne's  dead, — and  music  is  no  more !  *' 

The  manner  of  a  woman's  walk — a  dignified,  easy  gait,  regulating  the 
natural  elasticity  which  sound  health  and  perfect  form  is  sure  to  give, 
which  does  not  unduly  disturb  that  engaging  repose  belonging  to  the 
most  supreme  beauty  of  person — ^lias  invariably  been  the  subject  of  poetic 
admiration  and  enthusiasm.  A  goddess  in  mortal  guise  might  be  dis- 
covered by  the  unconscious  dignity  of  her  footsteps.  Southey*s  Kailyal,  in 
the  gorgeous  Oriental  epic  of  Kehama, — 

''Moved  graceful  as  the  dark-eyed  nymphs  of  heaven, 
Such  luirmoiiy  to  her  steps  was  given." 

That  dear  old  "Talking  Oak"  of  Alfred  Tennyson's,  worth  all  the 
pastoral  beech  trees  that  ever  nodded  above  the  loose-kirtled  shepherdesses 
of  Arcady,  thus  gallantly  describes  a  little  favourite  of  his : — 

**  Yet,  since  I  first  could  cast  a  shade. 
Did  never  creature  pass 
So  slightly,  musically  made. 
So  light  upon  the  grass." 

A  broken  heart  (who  does  not  recollect  the  "  Broken  Heart "  of  the 
'*  Annuals  "  of  forty  years  ago,  with  the  guitar,  the  high-bodied  dress,  and 
the  air  of  a  sea-sick  Lydia  Languish  ?)  shows  itself  on  the  blank,  wearied 
face,  with  a  sense  of  a  dead,  complete  silence.  Some  weight  of  care  w 
disappointment  has  stopped  the  vibration  of  all  music  there.  Do  we 
not  meet  with  faces  vivacious  and  sprightly  as  a  gallopade,  and  just  for  a 
moment  capable  of  wearing  the  more  thoughtful  cadence  of  a  waltz? 
There  are  those  also  whom  we  can  never  regard  without  invduutarilVj 
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thinking  of  Bfflly  polkas,  and  other  mere  hop-and-turn-abont  tunes,  seeming 
not  to  possess  any  power  of  changing^  to  a  graver  mood  or  more  serious 
measure.  Such  countenances  are  really  dumb  of  themselves,  but  can 
echo  dance  music  faithfully  enough,  every  feature  being  alive  and  in  play 
at  the  sound  of  the  flutes  and  fiddles,  but  dropping  to  a  dull,  noiseless 
vacancy  at  the  fiual  twirl  of  the  orchestra.  Others,  again,  carry  a  tune  of 
false  sentiment  (like  that  sort  of  music  which  the  Fi^ench  term  clamqve), 
and  if  your  ear  be  defective,  or  your  taste  uncultivated,  it  is  very  likely 
you  will  be  deceived  into  believing  that  the  wretched  trash  is  a  real 
eocpression  of  pure  and  worthy  fancies.  The  various  clever  movements, 
the  dying  Mis,  the  startling  chords,  the  brilliant  meretricious  roulades, 
— ^the  whole  symphony,  indeed,  made  up  of  dangerous  surprises,  half 
truthful,  half  sensued,  and  completely  mischievous,  form  the  ogling  stock 
in  trade,  the  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  of  Miss  Blanche  Amoiy  and  her 
syren  companions.  But  they  are  exceptions,  those  Miss  Sharps  and  Miss 
Amorys,  or  life  would  be  a  very  burden,  every  man  having  to  phig  his 
ears  like  Ulysses.  There  are  women  of  sweet,  maidenly  natures,  growing 
up  in  the  practice  of  kindnesses,  of  tender  household  duties,  of  simple, 
godly  aims,  and  of  genial,  pleasant  accomplishments, — 

'^  Till,  at  the  last,  they  set  themselves  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  iato  noble  words.*' 

There  is  no  guile,  no  sensation  tricks  about  them.  They  do  not  wear 
pork-pie  hats  or  archery  leggings.  What  a  lovable  lady  is  this  that  Bulwcr 
describes  in  his  "  Duchess  of  Valli^re  "  !  in  musical  terms,  too,  which  is  to 
me  a  sufficient  excuse  for  making  the  quotation : — 

"  In  the  maze 
Of  her  harmonious  beauties.  Modesty, 
Like  some  severer  grace  that  leads  the  choir 
Of  her  sweet  sisters,  every  airy  motion 
Attimes  to  such  chaste  chann.'* 

Another  dramatist,  quoted  with  much  gusto  "by  Southey  in  the  "  Doctor," 
tells  how  the  fairer  sex  should  be  described  after  the  manner  of  a  song  :— 

"  Sing  of  the  nature  of  woman,  and  then  the  song 
Shall  be  full  of  variety — old  crotchets, 
And  most  sweet  closes.     It  shall  be  humorons, 
Grave,  fi&ntastic,  amorous,  melancholy,  sprightly, 
One  in  all,  and  all  in  one." — Marston. 

Schelling,  whose  curious  speculations  into  the  rather  misty  regions  of 
transcendentalism  have  been  fruitful  of  many  strange  and  recondite  troths, 
argues  in  what  manner  our  mental  faculties  are  subject  to  the  influences  of 
the  material  nature,  and  how  again  we  can  make  the  objective  world  itself 
yield  to  our  own  representations.  "This  could  never  be,"  he  says,  "if 
there  did  not  obtain,  between  the  ideal  world  and  the  real  world^  a  sort  of 
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pre-establislied  hanaony."  The  poetic  effort  is  ever  to  comprehend  and 
fully  recognize  this  harmony,  and  give  expression  to  it.  It  is  in  this 
endeavour  that  the  objective  world  yields  to  the  poetic  representation.  It 
is  the  production  of  Wordsworth's  definition  of  the  inspired  art, — ^the 
description  of  things,  not  aa  they  are,  but  as  they  seem,  and,  it  might  be 
added,  as  we  would  wish  them  to  be.  The  old.  philosophers,  Pythagoraw 
and  Plato  for  instance,  formed  their  theories  in  this  poetical  kind ;  for  their 
philosophy  was,  after  all,  only  poetry  in  disguise.  Pythagoras,  with  his 
music  of  the  spheres ;  Plato,  with  his  sad  recollections  of  ahi^ppier  state  of 
being,  both  exemplify  the  identity  of  feeling  which  formeriy  existed 
between  those  who  loved  wisdom  and  those  who  sought  the  beautiful  j 
and  this  alliance  between  poetry  and  philosophy  is  not  yet  broken  o£P. 
The  points  of  contact  where  they  meet  are  daily  becoming  multiplied ;  tha 
workers  in  the  field  of  science  often  find  themselves  almost  unconsciously 
following  a  track  marked  with  the  footsteps  of  the  poet.  Both  are  dealing 
with  things  of  which  at  best  they  can  know  "  only  in  part,  and  prophesy 
in  part."  The  poor  Greek  strove  to  hear  that  music  which  man  hath 
never  heard,  nor  can  ever  hear  while  in  this  vesture  of  day.  But  the 
inspiration  of  his  thought  was  a  noble  one»  and  it  was  no  mean  legacy  that 
Pythagoras  left  to  the  Poets. 

W.B. 
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Lodgings  in  Copenhagea  are  scarce  and  dear,  are  always  mfiinuabed,  aad 
must  be  taken  for  long  terms  and  from  particular  days.  Part  of  tbia 
inconyenience  ie  due  to  custom,  part  to  absurd  police  regulations ;  but  the 
result  is  to  make  the  Danish  capital  anything  but  an  agreeable  place  of 
residence  for  young  men  of  moderate  means.  And  on  iJiat  aecount  I  had 
thought  myself  exceedingly  lucky  in  being  permitted  to  be  a  member 
of  the  household  of  my  employer,  M.  Hansen,  of  the  linn  of  Hansen  and 
Hoyer,  merchants. 

Hansen  and  Hoyer  did  a  great  deal  of  business  in  the  export  trade. 
They  dealt  with  Eussia,  Sweden,  and  Piomerania,  as  well  as  with  Londou 
and  New  York ;  and  it  is  wonderful  in  how  many  conuaerciol  pies  (he 
house  had  contrived  to  insert  a  finger,  never  without  profit,  as  their  books 
could  prove.  J,  their  only  English  clerk — ell  the  rest  being  Danea,  except 
a  middle-aged  Frenchman,  with  a  wig  and  a  gold  eye*glass,  who  lived 
at  the  Hotel  des  Empereurs, — ^was  also  the  only  derk  who  lesided  under  the 
roof  of  tlie  senior  partner.  M.  Hansen  was  married,  of  course,  and  hb 
wife  was  an  English  lady  ;  his  whole  family  consisted  of  a  son,  Karl»  and 
a  daughter,  Margaret — an  extremely  pretty  girl.  As  for  myself,  I  was  then 
about  twenty.four  years  of  age,  and  had  been  two  years  at  Copenhagen, 
wliither  I  had  been  sent  more  with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  Continental 
method  of  doiug  business,  than  with  any  reference  to  salary.  Indeed,  I 
was  regarded  rather  as  a  pupil  than  as  a  regular  employ^  of  the  iinn ; 
though  Hansen  and  Hoyer  did  keep  me  pretty  hard  at  work  too,  what 
with  invoices,  manifests,  and  letters. 

IMien  I  first  heard  that  a  new  clerk,  a  countryman  of  my  own,  was 
coming  out  from  England  to  take  his  place  at  the  desk  and  in  the  famDy 
circle,  I  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise.  Tliere  are  but  few  English 
residents  at  Copenhagen,  and  my  opportunities  for  speaking  my  native 
tongue  were  scanty.  The  Danea,  it  is  true,  are  excellent  linguists ;  and 
M.  Hansen  could  speak  very  pure  English  when  he  chose,  but  lie  seldom 
did  choose ;  while  Margaret  talked  Danish  to  please  her  father,  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond.  Karl  was  a  thorough  Scandinavian ;  and  even  Madame 
Hansen,  though  in  the  course  of  her  twenty-three  years*  residence  in 
Denmm'k  she  had  never  been  able  to  acquire  the  difficult  pronunciation  of 
the  nortliern  language,  still  tried  hard  to  conform  to  e!?ery  habit  of  her 
husband's  country.  I  was,  therefore,  not  sorry  that  a  compatriot  of  my 
own,  necessarily  ignorant  of  Danish,  was  about  to  join  us,  and  the  rather 
because  I  should  probably  find  my  task  of  the  London  corresp^mdence 
considerably  lightened  thereby. 

There  was  one  misgiving,  and  one  only,  in  my  mind,  when  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Charles  Simpkins — ^tliat  was  the  name  of  the  new  clerk — was  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Hansen  household.     I  was  somewhat  apprehensi>^  of 
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the  effect  which  this  new  comer,  fi*esh  firom  a  city  which  the  Danes 
naturally  regard  as  Babylon  the  Great,  might  produce  on  Margaret's 
imagination ;  for  I  loved  Margaret  dearly,  and  had  loved  her  long,  and 
hoped  that  I  should,  when  my  probation  was  over,  bear  away  that  fresh, 
sweet  Danish  rosebud  to  my  own  English  home.  I  was  pretty  well  oH^ 
I  ought  to  say,  as  reganled  worldly  prospects,  since  my  father  was  a 
thriving  merchant  at  Hull,  and  I  was  to  be  a  partner  in  the  firm  as  soon 
as  Hansen  and  Hoyer  pronounced  me  a  perfect  ad«pt  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  book-keeping,  correspondence,  and  underwriting.  My  father  was 
concerned  in  the  Baltic  trade,  a;nd  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
firm  that  one,  at  least,  of  its  members  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  that  part  of  the  world  of  traffic  which  lies  beyond  the  stormy  Skager  Back. 

The  letter,  however,  which  M.  Hansen  showed  me,  and  which  was 
written  by  the  new  comer's  uncle,  Mr.  Grantley,  of  Nunn  and  Grantley, 
Thames  Street,  the  old  and  staunch  correspondents  of  the  Danish  house, 
reassured  me  immensely.  Mr.  Qrantley  made  it  a  special  request  that  his 
nephew,  for  whoib  he  seemed  to  entertain  a  sort  of  kindly  contempt, 
should  be  kept  to  hard  work  in  a  manner  that  should  **  take  the  nonsense 
out  of  him."  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Charles  Simpkins  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  Suffolk ;  that  he  had  been  somewhat  spoiled  at  home,  as  the 
idol  of  half  a  dozen  elder  sisters  and  an  afiectionate  mother ;  and  that  he 
bade  fair  to  turn  into  an  entirely  nsdiess  member  of  society.  His  uncle 
admitted  that  he  was  a  veiy  good  young  man,  amiable,  gentle,  and  well- 
conducted,  though  not  the  genius  he  fancied  himself;  but  it  seemed 
that  he  played  the  flute,  wrote  mawkish  poetr^',  and  esteemed  himself  a 
Byronic  hero — all  sins  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  his  gruff 
relative,  who  was  a  hard-headed  man  of  business. 

So  the  rich  uncle,  to  whom  the  Suffolk  vicar  and  his  family  were  under 
great  obligations,  and  of  whom  they  evidently  stood  in  awe,  had  insisted 
that  his  nephew  should  do  something  "to  earn  his  own  living  in  a 
creditable  way ;"  and  as  there  happened  to  be  no  vacant  stool  just  then  in 
the  counting-house  of  Nunn  and  Grantley,  the  young  man  had  been 
consigned  to  the  tutelage  of  Hansen  and  Hoyer,  who  were  to  receive  a  fair 
premium  for  teaching  him  all  that  i^lated  to  tallow,  timber,  methylated 
spirits,  Eiga  hemp,  Seeland  oats,  and  Jutland  hides. 

"  I  shall  put  the  poor  fellow  under  your  charge,  Brooks,  out  of  oftlce 
hours;  for,  of  course,  old  M.  Adolphe  must  be  his  mentor  in  the  countinjj- 
house.  I  trust  to  you  to  see  he  gets  into  no  scrapes,  and  to  protect  him 
against  undue  quizzing  or  practical  jokes  on  the  part  of  our  youngsters, 
who  are  a  little  rough  at  times,  as  you  know,  though  good-hearted  lads  in 
the  main." 

This  was  true  enough :  the  young  Danes,  many  of  them  countrj^-bred 
youths,  who  were  seated,  during  office  hours,  at  the  many  desks  in  Hansen 
and  Hoyer's  counting-house,  were  inclined  to  be  a  little  boisterous  and 
fond  of  horse-play,  like  their  Viking  ancestors,  when  the  staid  elder>clerks  i 
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were  out  of  the  room.  They  had  also  a  turn  fat  euicaturiig  and 
burlesquing  any  personal  foible  or  peculiarity  in  thedr  compettn,  and 
especially  in  a  stranger.  Wett-meamng  a»  they  were,  it  was  ratW 
awkward  work  for  a  new  coiner  who  was  sensitive  or  timid  to  cttdme  t^ 
ordeal  of  his  novitiate.  I  bad  fared  well  enough,  having  luckily  leaned, 
as  a  public  schoolboy,  the  use  of  my  ^sts  and  tongue.  From  the  day 
when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  give  a  back  fall  to  Simon  Bugge,  of 
Laaland,  a  big  young  iiriander,  who  was  deposed  to  play  the  bully,  I  was 
voted  by  acclamation  an  honorary  member  of  the  guild  oi  deiks.  This 
aforesaid  Simon  Bngge  took  the  lead  socially  in  our  counting^bouse.  Bn 
ugly  name,  which,  in  Norse  etymology,  has  reference,  not  to  bloodsucker^ 
but  to  building,  created  no  prejudice  against  him ;  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
a  Bugge  was  his  chief  dann  to  distinction  among  us,  since  his  surname  be- 
longed to  a  house  which  all  genealogists  acknowledged,  in  common  with  other 
bluff  monosyllables,  to  be  *'  Aldganmiel,"  or  one  of  the  antique  untitkd 
nobility  of  Denmark.  But  this  ^ry  Simon,  for  whom  I  had  proved  an 
over-match  in  wrestling  and  repartee,  was  somewhsHt  given  to  hector  over 
the  weakly,  shy  boys  who  sometimes  joined  us,  and  I  feared  that  S&mpkins 
would  be  just  the  butt  to  suit  him.  However,  I  reserved  to  do  my  best  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  poor  fdlow. 

"The  house  frau  and  the  demoiselle  wait  tea  for  yoo,  sare,"  cried  a 
shrill  Danish  female  voice,  tkrongh  the  keyhole  of  my  door,  as  I  sat 
musing  at  the  open  window.  *'  De  oser  inglis  genrtleniaa  shall  have  come 
just  now." 

In  response  to  good  old  Sophie's  summons,  I  hastened  down  to  the 
*'parloir,"  so  <»lled,  where  a  tall  silver  samovar,  one  of  those  tilings  wMch 
the  richer  of  Copenhagen  resuftents  have  borrowed  from  their  Bnssiaii 
neighbours,  and  where  steaming  and  fragrant  tea,  cranberry  jelly»  fresh 
Norway  strawberries,  cream — such  as  only  Denmark  and  H<rflaiid  piodiioe, 
*-with  an  unwonted  display  of  cakes,  fish,  and  fowl,  evinoed  that  dn 
quiet  family  meal  had  been  hastily  added  to  for  the  purpose  of  sppeaaaig 
the  hunger  of  the  fasting  new  corner.  That  new  comer  was  there,  of 
course,  in  the  high  tide  of  conversation  with  both  the  ladies,  rating, 
chattering,  and  producing  more  peals  of  silver  laughter  from  Maigaiet's 
sweet  lips  than  I  had  ever  heard  before  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time. 

**  Mr.  Brooks,  let  me  introduce  to  you  the  new  member  of  our  family 
circle,  Mr.  Oharles  Simpkins.  Do,  prey,  Mr.  Shnpkms,  try  that  eoid  fowl; 
we  are  famous  for  chickens  in  Sedand.  You  cannot  hare  had  anything  1o 
eat  since  you  left  Jutland ;  and  I  am  sure,  though  you  are  too  pohte  ta 
say  so,  that  you  must  be  half  starved,**'  said  worthy  Madame  Hanaen, 
piling  buttered  cake  and  short-cake  lavishly  on  her  guesf  s  plate,  while  her 
daughter  poured  out  his  tea^-euch  tea  as  we  never  see  in  Enghmd^  the 
fine  Russian  caravan  tea,  brought  overland  £rom  ChinA»  at  about  sixteea 
shillings  a  pound.  For  my  part,  I  stared  at  my  Mow-cierk,  forgettiBg 
my  good  manners  in  my  curiosity,  and  utterly  at  a  losp-to  acoount  fcr  As 
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augaliff  deseription  which  his  undo  had  been  pleased  to  pen,  of  a  nephew 
of  whona  uoei  uncles,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  might  have  been  proud. 

Instead  of  the  diumsy,  conceited,  bashful  hobbledehoy  whom  I  had 
pietund  to  myself,  I  behdd  a  strapping  fellow  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty, 
as  I  guessed,  with  a  flashing  eye,  crisp,  ourliog,  dark  hair,  and  a  handsome, 
merry  face ;  a  thought  reckless,  perhaps,  but  very  pleasing  in  feature  and 
expression.  The  new  clerk  was  very  well  dressed,  rather  over.jewelled,  as 
I  fifaought,  but  attiied  in  a  way  thai  served  U>  set  off  his  showy  person 
lemarkably  welL  He  had  a  bold,  soldierly  air,  an  eaae  of  manner  that  I 
WBS  angry  with  myself  for  envying,  a  flow  of  airy,  joyous  talk,  and  the 
moat  inesistible  laugh  I  ever  heard.  The  Hansen  ladies  were  not,  I 
dare  say,  the  easiest  people  in  the  world  for  a  straager  to  get  oa  ivith. 
Margaret  was  rather  proud  and  reserved,  and  Madame  was  apt  to  be  a 
tittle  absent,  her  mind  running  much  on. household  cajres  and  duties;  while 
her  Tory  efforts  to  play  the  part  of  a  Paoish  matron,  pur  aeutffy  imparted  a 
constraint  to  her  bearing.  AbA  yet  in  ten  minutes  Mr.  Simpkijis  had 
QOBtrived  to  faactnate  them  both, 

M.  Hansen  was  out,  and  Karl  was  spending  the  evening  with  aon»e 
young  friends  of  the  boat  dub;  so  we  four  were  alone  together.  But  had 
there  been  forty  present  instead  of .  four,  I  do  not  think  that  the  new 
leeruit  to  the  oounting-house  of  Hansen  and  Hoyer  would  have  been 
abashed  by  the  number  of  strangtts  who  ndght  he  critioizing  his  manners 
and  address.  Thnoughmftt  the  repast  he  rattled  ^aily  on,  now  telling  us 
the  last  scrap  of  news,  social  or  political,  from  Loudon;  now  telling 
hnmorouff  little  aaeedotes  of  ourious  things  he  had  observed,  or  odd 
adventtties  he  had  met  with,  on. hie  journey  from  the  Suffolk  parsonage  to 
Gapenhagen.  He  made  us  listen ;  he  made  us  laugh,  whether  we  wished 
it  or  no.  And  yet,  such  was  his  tact,  he  never  seemed  unduly  to  monopo-* 
lize  the  conversation,  and  when  most  amusing  iqppeaied  least  egotistical. 
No  wonder  that  I  looked  at  him  in  half^neredulgua  amaaemeot,  and  asked 
myself  mentally  whether  this  were  reaUy  the  raw  bumpkin  whose 
proteotor  and  adviser  I  had  been  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  firm. 

Quite  late  that  evening  there  came  a  tap  at  my  door,  just  as  I  was 
kicking  off  my  boots,  and  the  curly  dask  hair  and  Ottering  eyes  of  my 
fellow-countryman  were  protruded  into  the  room. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Brooks,  may  I  come  in  ?  If  you  are  not 
sleepy,  and  could  space  me  half  an  hour,  I  should  eigoy  a  chat.  Thanks  1 
Are  those  your  eigars  on  the  ohinuiey«'pieoe  beyond  the  Prussian  stove  ? 
Will  you  try  mine?"  (producing  a  yellow  leather  ease,  full  of  Havannahs 
that  a  king  might  have  smoked) ;  '*  they  ace  called  Baiday's  best,  and 
BaoreJay  would  not  deceive  me.'* 

We  smoked  for  some  moments  in  silence,  my  own  thoughts  being 
busy  with  the  strange  incongruities  between  the  portrait  of  the  new  comer 
OS  traced  by  his  unde,  Mr.  Grantley,  of  Thames  Street,  and  the  young 
himaelL    What  Mr.  Simpkins  may  hsve  been  thinking  of->I  can  r^ 
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possibly  guess  now,  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  sort  of  due  to  bis  i!beditK- 
tions.  For  some  time,  tberefore,  we  puflfed  in  sileifj^  at  our  cfgtfs, 
which  we  were  allowed  by  the  Ttde  of  Xhuiish  domestic  disefplioe  to 
consume  in  our  own  rooms,  but  not  where  ladies  were  to  be  met  with, 
since  the  Danes  axe  less  addicted  to  to4)acoo,  and  less  toleront  of  its  use, 
than  either  the  Dutch  or  the  Germans.  At  last  Simplins  spoke,  no 
longer  fluently,  but  in  short,  measured  sentences,  broken  by  wioffs  of  his 
cignr.  His  words  were  fewer  and  his  manner  graver  than  before ;  and, 
had  I  been  less  certain  of  the  birth,  p{a*entage,  and  education  of  my 
interlocutor  than  I  was,  I  should  have  said  he  was  fishing  for  inform&lion, 
and  trying  in  a  guarded  fashion  to  learn  how  mattens  stood  with  those 
who  were  to  be  his  daily  companions. 

*'Two  years,  Mr.  Brooks — ^that's  a  long  titae ;  time  enough  to  get  a 
good  knowledge  of  Denmark  and  its  ways.  I  wonder  how  long  my 
uncle's  fancy  will  keep  me  here?  Perhaps  two  year»-^perhap8  twenty! 
Uncles — that  is,  rich  uncles— are  such  despots." 

PIo  then  went  on  to  tell  noe  that  he  had  been  oonaidered,  from  the 
yen  cradle,  as  his  uncle  Grantley's  adopted  heir;  that  the  first. lesson 
impressed  on  his  infant  mind  had  had  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
pleasing  the  wealthy  merchant,  bat  that  by  some  ill  lack  he  hod  geiu»dly 
managed  to  gire  fresh  oifence  to  l^is  rich  amd  inritable  ralattvc  at  eaeh  oi 
the  lattcr's  rare  visits  to  the  Suifolk  paraonage; 

'^But  then,'*  remarked  Mr.  Simpkins,  smiling  philosophically,  "I  am 
such  n  thoughtless  fellow.  I  never  shidl  learn  prudence.  Sister  Gerty 
said  so  when  I  upset  the  currant  jelly  over  my  unde's  white  dneks,  some 
fifteen  Septembers  since.  I  very  narrowly  escaped  b«ng  scratched  out  of 
his  m\\  that  time,  as  I  have  heard  from  his  solicitor.  Always  the  same 
— careless,  blundering-*-'* 

*'  Poets  are  privileged  to  be  careless,"  interrupted  I,  hidf  malicwusly, 
and  not  quite  sure  whether  I  had  not  touched  a  tender  spot,  or  whether 
my  now  comrade  might  resent  or  feel  embarrassed  by  any  altnsion  to  his 
rhyming  tendencies.  He  did  certainly  give  a  little  start,  and  a  veiy 
slight  look  of  annoyance  darkened  his  handaome  face ;  but  it  passed  like 
a  shadow  from  a  minor,  and  he  was  as  good-humoured  as  ever  when  he 
laughingly  confessed  that  he  had  promised  Mr.  Gfantiey  not  to  meddle 
with  the  Muse,  nor  to  write  poetry,  while  eng£^ed  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
— '*not  a  line,"  he  said,  emphatically,  and  then  heaved  a  little  sigh. 

Very  quickly,  with  his  wonted  tact,  he  contrived  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion, and  drew  from  me,  with  a  rapidity  that  surprised  myself,  almost 
every  detail  of  my  ordinary  life  at  Copenhagen,  the  characters  and 
pursuits  of  the  family  and  members  of  the  Arm,  and  so  forth.  On  ooe 
subject,  and  one  only,  I  was  dumb.  My  sentiments  towards  Maigaret, 
and  my  hope  that  those  sentiments  might  to  some  degree  be  reciprocal, 
were  too  sacred  in  my  eyes  to  be  made  the  theme  of  discourse  with  even 
the  plcasantcst  of  companions.     But  I  doubt  if  the  /sec^^jispinained  a 
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secret  to  my  feUow-elevk,  for  there  was  a  kaowing  twinkle  in  his  bright 
hazel  ey«a  as  he  lemorked  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  ought  to  be  esteemed  m 
being  lodged  under  the  aaiae  roof  with  pretty  Mademoiselle  Hansen. 
Howcyer,  his  chief  interest  seemed  to.  lie,  strange  to  say,  in  those  very 
business  details  which  I  should  hare  imagined  would  have  proved  so  dry 
and  distasteful  to  4iim.  He  seemed  never  to  weary  of  talking  about 
Hansen  and  Hoyer,  their  comm^cial  ccmneotion*  their  wealth,  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  drew  itw  He  was  quite  interested  in  the  infor-^ 
niation  that  Bnssian  merchants  commonly  paid  thf  balance  over  in  hard 
dollars  and  roubles,  while  Germany  seitied  accounts  with  bills  and  notes, 
and  Sweden  preferred  a^ual  barter.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  know 
every  detail  of  our  traffic,  for  which  no  aoeounted  thus :' — 

"  You  see,  Mr«  Brooks,  it's  a  motto  with  me,  when  I  do  a  thing,  to  do 
it  thoroughly.  It  baa  been  settled- by  the  elders  that  I  should  *  go  in,'  as 
the  phrase  is,  for  commeroe,  and  Itnay  aa  well  see  my  way,  and  know 
something  of  my  new  vocation^  Perhaps  uncle  Gtantley  may  relent; 
bat  if  not,  I  naean  to  try  and  become  a  model  cleric.  I  really  am  ashamed 
of  kee{»ng  you  up  so  long.  Twelve  o'dook  ahvody  1  Good  night,  my 
dear  sir." 

And  off  went  Mr.  Chaiies  Simpldns,  leaving  on  me  an  uncomfortable 
impression  to  the  effect  tiiist  I  had  been  pumped  dry  of  soeh  information 
as  I  possessed,  though  for  what  reason  I  coidd  by  no  means  conjecture. 

I  do  not  desire  to  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the  next  few  days,  during 
which  Mr.  Simpkina  gave  fresh  proofs  of  the  versatile  powers  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  That  he  was  not  bullied  by  the  derks  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  say.  Simon  Bugge  certunly  made  one  or  two  attempts  to 
turn  the  new  comer  into  ridicule ;  but  though  the  freshman  spoke  no 
Danish,  he  proved  such  a  master  of  repartee  in  Eng&h  and  French,  that 
the  laugh  was  soon  turned  against  his  dumsy  tormentor.  And  as  ^for 
manual  retaliation,  Herr  Simon  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  a 
gentleman  who  could  jnmp  the  sunk  fence  that  skirted  the  warehouse,  and 
hfi  the  great  table  that  only  Bugge  and  myself  had  ever  managed,  and  that 
with  much  difficulty,  to  upheave,  and  bend  the  office  poker  across  his  knee» 
was  likely  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  himself.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Simp* 
kins  became  a  sort  of  heit)  in  the  deiks'  room,  as  any  bold,  muscular 
fellow  is  sure  to  do ;  but  what  reaEy  astonished  me  was  the  ardour  with 
which  he  addressed  himself  to  business.  M.  Adolphe,  the  old  cashier, 
was  not  usually  very  partial  to  strangers,  but  he  was  loud  in  praise  of  the 
new  comer's  assiduity  and  ability.  It  was  wonderful,  it  was  astonishing, 
he  said,  ihai  Mr.  Simpkins,  who  had  never  been  in  a  counting-houao 
before>  mastered  the  details  of  business  as  he  did,  and  displayed  such  a 
genius  for  arithmetic.  Most  young  men,  even  after  years  of  training,  left, 
as  the  Frenchman  observed,  "  6eat$ooiip  a  ditirer;**  but  in  the  case  of  our 
new  recruit,  wholly  untried  in  commerce,  parole  d^koMtieur,  it  was  mar* 
vellous  I  ^  J 
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i.  was  by  no  OMMXist'SO  Biutisfiediwilk  fcny  couii1l7iiia&''a^  M.  Adolpbe 
'Ohon  io  bcL  <  It  was  net  that  I  was  jdiomo  df  his  'popularity  noon^  the 
derids,  or  that  Ignid^dd  liim  4he  easMep's  good  wonl  aad  the  approval  of 
hia  employer;  bdi  Laovir  #ith  dianuiy  MiatMar^iCKti  my  prettjf  Margaret, 
betweea  whom  apd  (myself  a  aort  'of  taitit  esB^^emeoi,  pledged  taoia  bjr 
^ea  than  w^^cdr,  had  hitherto  «iiifitisd«  ilsttLs  fasduated'by  thia  hew  mi 
atiractiva  ^tsest«  Thote  waa  iio  iiae  'in  disg^niaiiigtthejfdd;.  Tka'  briKiMt 
aiiinpldns  had  thaown^plaki  Yftket  Bnooka  >iiito  theahadet'  aad/ihongli  t 
ielt  jealonaiapdxiBOrtafied^  I  ooidd  ttot  but^  oivn^that  tho'  ifitrddirarw 
poeaeascd  of  imoj  aeodmpiishmeiitB'  unknown  to  <me^  3?he  tiaw  okrk  wie 
a  cl0v^  feliow;  a  sightly  tdlker^  a  good  'muaiokny  6iiLgiag"t9«li,  ^'v^ 
bt  aU  game^  oonjuiiog,  aa  if  he*  had  been  >  apprenineedl  to  a  juggkr,  aad 
nearer  bting  at  a  ilosa  for  topjbea  af  oenvidiisatioai  My  ^ndar  wad  hov 
inoh  an  Admirriib  GcicktiQii  had  ever*  ibeeii  teased  in  a  qoiat  eoantx>^ 
parsonage ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  Margaret  and  Madame  Haoieti 
agredd  iaregardingifae  new  inn»te  of  thair  4oas6  aa  a  pk<Bnix»  ani  that 
iho/fonnar  /should  /b^giiv  to  draw  «nflattering  «omf»risoiia  betwoeD  inyMlf 
atid  my  gifted  doontrymaa.  Under  thabe*  cKrcomateiBoea  I  became  moxose 
and  jniserabb,  sat  siknt  in  a  cameor  fokr  boun,  ■  while  Mr.  ^impkins  was  at 
Maxgaret'a  side^  gaily  chal^tiiig*  singling  Italian  biturmu' aonga,  or  per- 
i^rming  all  manner  of  vaciationson  tfar 'piano.  I  iiaiired  jnoodUy  to  m 
own  itiomi  wbiloimy  suppianter,  aa  idfiemcd  him,  in  liw  aflEDctioiiaaf'ioy 
Danish  beauty,  had  a  dear  fiald  befsfe  hink;  andnvhik  he  won  tia  food 
(^inipna.  of  Mr^  and  Madame  Hanaen,  I  >took  long  coqmlsy  aaiks, 
tftinldng,  with  a  heavy  hearty  how  soon  tty  own  ftronr  had  been  edipsoi 
by  the  bnUiov^  of  this  new  faTourite. 

In  one  pf ,  these  walka  it  was  that  I  stiddaoly  enoounterad  the  juniar 
pairtner.  Mr.  Hoyer,  who  waa  driving  iil  £roin  a  amall  villa  wUcb  hi 
owned  a  league  £rom  Copenhagen,  and  whaia  he  spent  mudi  of  his  IdiKR 
among  his  Dutch  tulips  and  quaint,  old-laahioiifid  roses.  Mr.  Hogrer  wai 
an  old  baicdielor,'^a  quiet  personage  wi^  a  fondnaas  for  hovtieiikiirei  but 
a  keen  man  of  business.  He  had  been  for  «ome  time  abeent  in  GeraMsy 
and  the  Baltie  provinces  of  Bussia,  and  this  was  the  first  ttma  of  ear 
meeting  .imxk  his  return.  .He  greeted  me  cordially,  £or  I  had  ahn^ 
stood  well  with  him,  and  offered  me  a  Uft  as  &v  as  Gopeahagen.  To 
refoee  would  have  been  churliah,  so  I  complied  with  the  pix^er»  omdi  as 
in. my  present  temper  I  preferred  solitude;  and  we  jogged  along  tiv 
sandy  road,  amid  the  croaking  of  the  bull^fkga,  in  ailcaee  for  aometuBe. 

'<  Brooks,"  said  Mr.  Hoyar,  abruptly,  *'hoir  do  you  like  that  new 
Adonia  from  England,  the  Herr  ^mpkins  F  I  hftfa  only  seen  hhn  ana^ 
and  that  <waa  laat  evening,  when  I  dropped  in^  fwr  lan  hour  nt  Hanaea's 
house,  and  when»  by-thc'^ye,  you  had  gone  to  bed,  having  a  bad  head- 
ache, eh?"  And  I  thought  Mr.  Hoyer's  eyea,  as  they  aiurveyed  rm  ovff 
the  tops  of  his  spectacles,  had  a  knowing  twinkle  in  them,  and  I  daie  say  I 
jreddened  as  they  met  mine.  ^  j 
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"When  I  was  a  lad,"  said  tlie  good-xutured  mercliant,  ''  it  was  not 
thought  a  wise  course  to  leare  the  field  quite  dear  to  a  rival  in  a  young 
lady's  affections;  but  I  suppose  folks  know  better  nowadays.  How- 
ever/' went  on  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  who  was  Hansen's  senior  in 
years,  though  not  in  stancUng,  "  I  don't  want  to  p]ag:ae  you  unnecessarily, 
and  so  I  may  as  weU  tell  you  that  I  don't  belieye  Mr.  Simpkins  has  any 
more  intention  of  paying  court  to  Mademoiselle  Margaret  than  I  have. 
It's  his  way,  evidently,  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  every  one.  Why,  he 
began  to  talk  of  flowers,  and  bulbs,  and  grafting  to  me ;  having  got  a 
hint,  no  doubt,  of  my  mania  for  a  garden.  But  I  kughed  in  my  sleeve, 
for  I  soon  saw  that  the  youngster  knew  nothing  of  the  subject.  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Brooks, — ^I  don't  like  that  compatriot  of  youis,  and.  I 
don't  believe  he's  sincere.  He  is  playing  a  part,  though  why  I  do  not 
know  and  cannot  guess ;  but  such  is  the  case,  or  my  name's  not  Frederick 
Hoyer." 

Much  startled  by  this  avowal — ^for  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
heard  anything  but  praise  of  our  new  fiiend — I  asked  Mr.  Hoyer  on  what 
grounds  he  based  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Englishman.  But  the 
former's  dislike  to  the  latter  seemed  rather  the  result  of  instinct  than  oi 
reason,  and  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  heard  nothing  but  good  of 
the  new  comer,  of  whom  old  Addphe,  the  cashier,  a  trusty  servant  of  the 
£nn  these  forty  years,  spoke  in  high  terms.  One  remark  of  Mr.  Hoyer's 
oertainly  did  strike  me  much,  chiming,  as  it  did,  with  a  preconceived 
impression  of  my  own  which  I  had  hitherto  set  down  to  mere  prejudice. 
Mr.  Hoyer  observed  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  meny  flow  of  talk,  the 
English  derk  was  restless,  thoughtful,  and  ever  ready  to  turn  his  head 
and  listen  to  any  sudden  sounds  such  as  the  slamming  of  a  door,  the  peal 
of  a  bell,  or  the  roll  of  wheds.  I  had  noticed  this,  but  never  had  I 
recalled  the  peculiarity  to  my  memory  as  vividly  as  when  Mr.  Hoyer 
mentioned  that  he,  too,  had  been  struck  by  it. 

It  was  still  early  when  we  drove  into  Copenhagen,  for  I  had  risen  at 
sunrise,  and  had  started  for  my  walk  while  the  mist  yet  hung  over  the 
canals,  and  while  the  gudder  roses  and  shrubs  of  the  suburban  gardens 
were  still  heavy  with  the  night  dews.  The  merchant  set  me  down  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  where  Mr.  Hansen  lived,  and  drove  on  to  his  own 
town  residence — a  second  floor  in  one  of  the  huge  old  brick  and  timber 
palaces  built  by  bygone  nobles,  and  now  let  out  as  lodgings. .  There  was 
still  an  hour  to  spare  before  office  hours. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Hoyer,  at  parting,  "  if  you  get  to  the  counting- 
house  before  me,  Brooks,  I  wish  you  would  speiJc  to  M.  Adolphe 
about  paying  the  money  which  I  brought  from  Eussia  into  the  bank.  It 
makes  me  nervous  to  think  of  such  an  amount  in  specie  lying  in  the  office, 
though  I  was  glad  enough  to  consign  it  to  our  cashier's  safe  keeping  when 
I  got  here  yesterday  evening." 

A  minute  more,  and  I  was  at  home.    I  found  the  whole  family  assem-  r 
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bled  round  the  breakfast-table,  but  there  was  oae  member  of  our  circle 
deficient ;  Mr,  Charles  Simpkins,  hitherto  the  most  punctual  of  moitals, 
was  absent.  Of  this,  however,  I  thought  little ;  and  when,  after  waiting  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  Mr.  Hansen  sent  one  of  the  servants  to  t^  at  the  slug- 
gard's door,  we  all  sat  down  cheerily  to  the  morning  meaL  Coffee  aad 
cream,  cakes  and  fruit,  the  salmon  from  Norway,  and  the  Jutland  plowis' 
eggs  began  to  wane  as  the  breakfast  progressed,  but  my  fellow-clerk  did 
not  arrive  to  put  in  any  claim  to  a  share  in  those  delicacies.  And  Trud- 
chen  came  back  to  say  that  she  had  knocked  at  the  English  herr's  door 
till  her  fingers  ached,  but  had  received  no  reply.  The  door  was  locked, 
and  there  was  no  sound  to  indicate  that  the  occupant  of  the  chamber  was 
stirring.     Mr.  Hansen  pushed  aside  his  plate  and  cup. 

"The  young  Englander  must  be  ill,"  said  hej   "such  sound  rest 

cannot  be  natural.     I  will  go  up-stairs  at  once,  and ^But  what  is  this? 

Donner  !  what  a  noise  I" 

An  awful  noise  there  was,  a  noise  of  trampling  feet  and  shouting  voicea; 
and  in  a  moment  more  a  number  of  excited  men  came  tearing  down  the 
street,  and  began  knocking  at  the  merchant's  door  as  if  they  would  drireit 
in.  Most  of  these  men,  as  I  could  see  when  I  jumped  from  my  chair  and 
ran  to  the  window,  were  packers,  porters,  piessengers,  and  other  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  firm ;  but  at  their  head  was  a  stout,  elderly  man,  whose 
frantic  gestures  gave  him  the  air  of  a  madman,  and  in  whom  I  was  amazed 
to  recognize  our  staid  cashier,  M.  Adolphe. 

The  ladies  screamed ;  and^  indeed,  this  unexpected  apparition  foreboded 
evil.  Mr.  Hansen  threw  open  the  window,  and  asked  what  had  occuircd. 
There  was  a  hoarse  shout  of  "  Thieves !"  and  then  the  sturdy  fellows  doffed 
their  red  caps,  and  began  awkwardly  to'  sidle  and  nudge  one  another, 
evidently  at  a  loss  for  words  to  explain  what  was  amiss.  But  M. 
Adolphe,  still  breatldess  from  the  unwonted  rapidity  of  his  course,  panted 
out, — 

"  De  par  tons  les  diables.  Monsieur,  it  is  the  truth  these  honest  men 
speak.  Thieves.  Yes,  thieves ;  and  of  such  an  infernal  audacity,  of  such 
artful  cunning,  that  they  have  baffled  all  my  precautions,  aud — ah !  moi- 
bleu  1  it  is  too  true,  M.  Hansen — the  cash-box  is  stolen." 

"  The  cash-box  ?"  asked  the  merchant,  half  inwedulously  ;  "  was  it 
not  secured  in  the  safe,  as  is  the  custom  ?  ]My  good  M.  Adolphe,  1  can 
hardly  credit — "  But  he  in  his  turn  was  interrupted  by  the  excited  old 
clerk,  who  actually  wept  as  he  related  how  he  had  carefully  locked  the  safe 
as  usual,  the  rather  because  of  the  large  sum  in  gold  which  M.  Hoyer  had 
brought  in,  just  as  the  office  was  about  to  be  closed.  The  cashier  had 
placed  this  heavy  rouleau  of  gold  in  the  cash-box,  had  locked  the  box,  and 
securely  stowed  it  away  in  the  great  iron  safe,  the  key  of  which  he  wore 
on  a  steel  chain  that  was  round  his  neck  by  day,  and  under  his  pillow  at 
night.  On  going  to  the  office  in  the  morning,  a  little  earlier  than  usoal, 
as  there  were  arrears  of  work  to  do  in  his  department,  M.  Adolphe  had 
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found  with  horror  that  the  safe  was  open,  gaping,  as  he  expressed  it,  like 
an  oyster,  and  the  money  gone.  The  porters  declared  that  they  had  found 
the  fX)unting-house»  contrary  to  all  rule,  unlocked.  That  it  had  been  locked 
the  evening  before  waa  certain,  and  that  the  robber,  whoever  he  was,  had 
let  himself  in  by  the  aid  of  a  skeleton  key  was  manifest.  It  was  only  too 
evident  that  the  large  sum  which  Mr.  Hoyer  had  brought  back  from  Russia, 
and  the  loss  of  which  would  seriously  damage  the  firm,  was  gone,  and  pro- 
bably beyond  recovery. 

Mr.  Hansen  was  a  strong-nunded,  even-tempered  personage  in  general, 
but  now  he  sank  down  in  a  chair,  hid  his  face,  and  groaned  aloud.  His 
wife  and  daughter  dung  fondly  to  him,  and  their  whispered  words  of 
womanly  consolation  lent  him  strength  to  shake  off  the  bitterness  of  the 
pain.  He  rose,  and  managed  to  smile,  as  he  hushed  the  well-meant 
clamour  of  the  subordinates,  and  even  cahned  down  poor  M.  Adolphe's 
agitation  in  some  degree.  The  latter  worthy  man  was  in  a  pitiable  state 
of  mind ;  he  seemed  to  consider  his  reputation  as  a  cashier  tarnished  for 
ever  by  the  loss  of  a  treasure  in  Ms  keeping,  though  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  been  as  careful  a  custodian  as  any  fallible  mortal  could 
be.     At  laat  a  thought  struck  the  merchant. 

"  You  say,  Addphe,  that  you  closed  the  safe  very  late,  after  all  the 
clerks  had  gone  home,  and  while  the  messengers  were  putting  up  the  shut- 
ters and  closing  the  doors ;  waa  it  not  so  ?*' 

Yes,  that  had  been  the  case,  M.  Adolphe  declared.  No  one  was  left  in 
his  own  part  of  the  office  except  Mr.  Simpkins,  who  was  there  when  M. 
Hoyer  entered  with  the  cash,  and  stayed,  most  obligingly,  to  copy  a  letter 
in  ike  book.     He  and  M.  Adolphe  had  quitted  the  office  together. 

"  Ah !  just  80 !"  said  Mr.  Hansen,  thoughtfully.  "  And  Mr.  Simpkins 
does  not  take  his  place  among  us  at  table,  for  the  first  time,  this  morning. 
If ^but  it  is  hardly  possible." 

And  the  merchant,  with  a  darkening  brow  and  a  hasty  step,  left  the 
room  and  hurried  up-stairs.  Soon  we  heard  him  calling  for  help,  for  a 
hatchet,  a  crowbar,  anything  to  burst  open  the  door  of  the  English  clerk's 
room.  I  ran  up  at  his  summons,  and  our  joint  strength  forced  the  door 
from  its  hinges.  The  merchant's  worst  suspicions  were  realized.  The 
room  was  empty.  The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  The  bird  had  flown, 
and  by  a  natural  inference,  Mr.  Charles  Simpkins  was  the  plunderer  of  the 
counting-house,  the  robber  of  the  cash-box.  But  we  could  hardly  trust  the 
evidence  of  our  senses ;  that  a  young  man  of  such  respectable  parentage 
and  education,  the  son  of  a  vicar  and  nephew  of  the  second  partner  in  the 
well-known  house  of  Nunn  and  Grantley,  should  have  played  a  prank 
worthy  of  Jack  Sheppard,  seemed  scarcely  credible.  And  we  were  still 
puzzled,  too  much  surprised  even  to  think  of  pursuit,  when  a  carriage 
rattled  up  to  the  house,  land  a  young  gentleman  getting  out  of  it,  feebly 
enough,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  stout,  shrewd-faced  man  of  middle 
age,  rang  the  door-bell,  and  asked  for  the  merchant,  sending  in  hia^pard ; 
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at  wbich  Mr.  Hansen  stared  blankly,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  name  in- 
scribed on  the  card  was  "  Mr*  (SuirleB  Blinpldtis." 

The  whole  truth  came  out  at  last.  The  tall,  sandy-haired,  awkward 
youngster  before  us,  very  pale  and  hollow-cheeked,  poor  lad,  and  with  evi- 
dent aigna  of  fllness  in  his  laoe  and  gait;  wasthe  rral  owner  of  the  name 
of  Simpkina^  and  the  real  ruepbew  of  Mr.  Gnmtley  of  Thamea  Street,  fie 
had  started,  weeks  befoie,  fnwi  England*  but  on  bia  way  to  CopenbafcUi 
had  nsdnoldly  been  taken  ill  of  a  dangeromi  ferer.  at  Han^vigj  and  too 
anddeoly  to  have  time  to  Write  to  his  itlativea  or  to  Mr,  Himsea.  Lk  tUs 
atfait  lie  had  been,  as  he  said,  kindly  cared  for  by  a^entiemttdy'Stnui^i 
lAosG  acquaintance  he  hlulmade  two  days  before,  on  hie  journey  aciott 
Gexsaany,  and  who  :had  called  in  a  doctor,  and  shown  bim  oonsidenUe 
attmticm  at  the  beginning  of  (his  malady.  Then  he  had  been  ddiiiou, 
and  wheurhe  recoierad  hia  sena^she^fonnd  «i  Sister  of  GhAnty  by  his  bed- 
aide,  and  the  kiad  stranger  waa  seen  no  mcHce.  lit  wasnot  until  his  coa- 
Taleaeence  tbat.he  diaooyeied  that  his  desk  and  portmanteaw  had  been 
tanaaclcfid,  ^aodmost  of  hi^.pupers  atclem,  while  he.  lay  belpfess  aadun- 
tOttaoJaii9»'  It  wa^  eaay  to.gu^^a  th^t  these  papi^ra.  had'been  pMilcHaed by 
the  stranger,  whose  description  tallied  witbuthat  ol  the  false  Sijn|>kiafl« 

"And  Usic\tr^  lomg  'stoiy.  shorty"  broke  in  fy^  stoat-  num,  'Tm 

'fitt^saniiEtMah,  dtbel^ondiHi SpVifCy a^d m^ bmaijies^iabioai.ia.ta qipra- 

>  jbend  thn  veiy  ^dividual  th4  we're  tAUwgi  oL ,  A  4es|aei|ite -a&nder  k 

ih,  andvanled  on  twenty  wai^anibs.    Hia  raal.nani€).n£S)Qdy  l9iow9*   & 

ntaa  nespaotAbly  b^^  fkn4.^are< 9haniQ.fpi:.  him,  b^i  hevUSMa%.eoeatby.ike 

(fliatnieiof  Mthe  fm^e/'  anMmglii^pf^s.t  I  don't won4wiie>  gaiMioBedyoii, 

focMa  nn«ominon)y.weU*epol^An  s,  an^ta,^  thn  pisrt'  of  !t|^.  young  gwi 

"hiwe  wn»A!cla^r.gafne^.A£ter  aUI  .3u|b,  lat'a^^.  a^d.ooiteh  biiiii  though 

-IfmaiWji.'itfawogo"  :,  .  ,...-.  .. 

v/. ,  And.so  ji^<«9d  out^    Two  d^ys  dapaed  befoi^  we.could  evenaaetf- 

kin  aho  fjiOJb  tha^^ithfl  fic|iitioiM..Mrn.SiiBf^l^  bad  ieim  h^  fA$si^  ^ 

-BBaAmtl;  in.a  ainatl  coasting 4tfameri  and  4jiat hi^  h^  ^piiimH  h»i^^ 

:  aa  t^/e»ibark <m  h^aid^Jid  NewJCork.padi^t*    All  jkiaee.of  hiaa  aad ^ 

^fadcfty  W40>lofit  from  that  timniortii.    The,lo^./oCthe  la^a^m  of  moaey 

)4ialEifld  Dff  by  tho  imposi^or.waa  a  h^avyblcfw  to  Hansen  md.JlQy^j  b^t 

.•^hagr  tjdiad  oirar  >  the  •  sesfBon  /of  ,tro4bIer,«sMiBted,  foe  my  stii^^fbfimjovn 

•jNtotiti^ii  JS»gl«n»d». .  I  h^olopag  bec^  a  partner  in  ifte;hoa9e'0£HapMfii 

:>£QQyaiv ;and,S«)oksi i^nd lA^rgaset bas^(»K  beenmy  wiff.  • 
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THE  BRAGOok        ' 

A  LOUISIvV^'A   INCIDENT," 

In  saiUtig  from  Galteston  Uk  New  Orieatis,  Mid  keeping  dose  to  the 
Louisiana  ooest,  yoU  win  notice',  ei«  you'^reMk  tlie  princ^  month  of  the 
ICiMiflsqipi;  in  the*  midst  of  a  deUM  foareet,  mi  opening  mrhioh  seemtf  to  lie 
fbrmed  bj  the««tpeitir  of  a  kke  or  bttyoa«  This  f|:ap  in  ihe  buflfaee  leads 
to  BArattfia  Bl^/  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pvesent  oentmy,  iraa 
aotorions  a»  the  lurking-plaeo  of  a  dattgeiena*  bUnd  of  |dr«M,  the  lut 
femnaats  of  thoee  bloodthifsty  bucani^rs,  who  in  earlier  timet  bid  waste 
ihe  Weed  India  islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  eonthient.  Heie  larked  the 
«elebmted  or  nototions  Lailllte,  whom  Lord  Bylon  took  as  tiii  nodd  in 
**ThoCoi«aIr/'  ahd  whose  powerful  asslMance  Geneni  JiMdMondidnot 
despise  in  the  battle  of  New  Orieans.  What  afterwarda  beoame  of  tke 
pnato,  #lio  was  *'gttced  by  one  virtue  'mid  a  thoasand-faiolts,"  weaie 
unaware ;  or  whether  H  is  troe  that  his  adjutant  and  eomrade  erMautty 
became  distbguished'as  a  learned  theologian  at  Cambridge,  as  is  ifsaoHnAj 
reported  aftd  believed  in  Louisiamt. 

So  much  Is  certain,  that  iibout  thve  year  1M5,  a  M.  Engena  Lfifitte, 
a  desoetldani  of  the  WeM  Ihdiart  Viking,  possessed  the  best  plantitiati 
on  Barateria  Ba^,  and  was  held  k  great  respect  by  his  neighboun  <m 
recount  of  his  wealth,  in  spite  of  his  atem,  obat^ate  ohaMMSter,  Xn 
Eugene  there  was  not  one  spark  of  thett  magnanimity  shown  by  Ua 
ancestor  when  he  once  granted  life  to  a  trsachelons  friend.  Who  tried  to 
oatn  thereward  set  on  the  |»rate'8  head,-aad  ovenrhdmed  hkn  with  kind, 
nesses  into  the  bargain ;  and  in  the  whole  district  there  was  not  a  master 
who  so  ill-tieated  and  exhausted  his  slaves  as  he  did.  In  the  poor  halp- 
kM  negro  he,  ootdtary  to  the  more  humane  views  of  the  dneoles,  only  saw 
tt  working  ma<Adne,  wMch  mai^t  be' employed  tin  worn  ottt»  and  Omu 
t^ffown  awflty  like  a  squeezed  lemon.  He  did  tiot  i«cogni2e  flnofly  ties 
among  his  numerous  slaves,  and  it  nc^er  Occn^ved  to  him  to  have  the 
slightest  eonsidetation  when  he  had  a  chance  of  buyhig  or  selliMg  black 
workmen  advantageously.  That,  undar  such  eircumstanoes,  ho  only  chose 
overseers  who  acted  exactly  in  accordance  with  his  inhuman  ideas,  caa  be 
warily  assumed,  and  we  can  as  easily  understand  that  the  laWa  which  had 
heen  passed  in  Louisiana  for  the  protedtion  of  the  slaves  were  only  a  dead 
letter  to  such  a  rich  and  influential  planter. 

The  country  round  Barataria  Bay  displays  a  rich  vegetation,  and  offers 
a  wondrous  variety  of  wood,  water,  prairie,  and  swamp,  covered  with 
broad-leaved  plants.  Further  inland  rises  a  chain  of  low  hills,  from  which 
a  stream,  overshadowed  by  tall  sycamores  and  cedars,  known  as  Black 
Oreek,  falls  into  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  formerly  served  the 
piratical  flotilla  as  a  hiding-place.  On  this  stream  stood  M.  Lafitte's 
^wo.4toried  verandahed  house,  before  whose  south  side  stretched  oat^[^ 
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magnifioent  flower-ganlen,  wMcli  was  enclosed  bj  a  green-painted  wire 
fence.  At  the  extreme  en4  of  it  was  a  toleiiblj  large  pond,  hidden  in  a 
thick  ooppice  of  orange  trees,  magnolias,  and  bignoniaa^  which  was  fed 
from  Black  Creek  by  means  of  a  broad  ditch.  At  the  point  where  the 
latter  enteusd  the  pond  there  was  a  strong  iron  grating,  aoikig  as  a  specaeB 
of  sluice^  to  pnevent  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  creatures  that  populate 
all  waters  in  Louisiana  fnHu  entering  the  pond.  On  the  wb«ie  of  the 
plantation  there  was  assuredly  no  cooler  or  more  shady  spot  than  this 
iragrant  wood  by  tiie  trmqnil  water;  and  e^en  the  planter,  who  was  nut 
gicatly  affected  by  beauties  of  nature,  spent  many  a  hot  aftevnoon  htn, 
avvingiag  in  his  hanunook,.  readiog  the  papen^  or  Uunking  over  the  pnoes 
of  sugar  and  cotton,  amid  the  blue  oloud  of  an  Havaanah  eigar. 

Close  to  the  garden,  on  both  eidea  of  the  eceek;  tehaoeo  fields  extendsd 
for  many  a  mile  towards  the  soutii,up  to  the  pcMnt  where  the  gvound  anade 
a  sudden  dip»  an4  a  broad  freah- water  laguxie  conneoled  with  the  stream 
offesed  insuJOEOountable  obstacles  to  the  cultivation,  of  the  soil  at  certain 
aeasons  of  the  year ;  white-blossoming  nympfaceas,  with  theur  grea^»  hxp, 
bsart-ahaped  leaves,  covered  ti)e  swamp ;  and  the  varieties  of  nelunimuiD 
floating  close  together  appeared,  with  their  green  ramifications,  i&e  a 
oarpet,  so  that  any  unsuspecting  wayfarer,  unacquainted  with  the  T^gion» 
might  fed  tempted  to  walk  aisross  it,  littie  suspeoting  the  deala^uction  that 
hirked  below,  in  the  sharp  jaws  of  greedy  alligators.  Swwcms  of  these 
aayage  beaata  liv^ed  in  the  blackish  Inrowu  lagune,  watohkig  for  tiie  fish  that 
CBWam  up  fn^n  the  .cBeak  at  higjh  water ;  and  when  a  dog  or  oth&r  domeitic 
animaJl  gave  a  cry  on  the  narrow  path  that  ran  between-  the  tobacDD 
plantation  and  tbe  swasap  otoee  to  the  edge  of  the  latter,  the  eaotire  lagoBB 
became  alive,  and  fn»m  undeR  the  leafy  t'kwnittg  shot  out  doasens  of  scaly 
meo^Urs  toworda  the  bank*  Attempts  had  iiequeatly  been,  made  to  cxpii 
the  greedy  brutes  from  the  neighboiu^ood,  becsuise  now  and  then  a  pig, 
which  led  its  young  down  to  dnok,  fell  a  victim,  to  them ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  get  at  tkwa  in  their  lurking-places,  aa  they  do  n<»t  eare  much 
for  a  rifle  bullet,  and  rarely  ventase  ashoife.  It  is  true  that  an  eatarpnaiag 
XaAkee  had  paroposed  to  M.  LalittQ  to  poison  them  with  sti^cfaninc;  aad 
then  &  quantity  of  staanne  oonld  be  collected  from  their  coloeaal  caivaiaei. 
But  the  auspioiooa  Southenaer,  who  most  heartily  detasted  theNev 
lingUmders,  did  not  acoqpt  the  st|»uge  propofud,  and  waa  satiafiied  if  oae 
(kf  his  ov^saeers  at  imm  killed  a  soaly  aooionster  by  a  buUet  in  the  ejre. 

The  planter  had  been  a  widower  for  many  years,  aodieomo  of  his 
aegneintanoefl  foar  friends  he  iuid  none — we«ei  of  opinion  that  tbehasdoesa 
0l  ki9  ehwacter  had  beoome  visiUe  in  all  its  antoasity  after  the  lees  of  his 
wile,  whem  he. had  dearly  loved.  The  deeeased^  «  FrepohwcHnao,  whoia 
acquaintance  the  young  ^nan  had  formed  dudng  a  abort  visit  to  Paris,  died 
of  the  yellow  Sv^tr,  after  ^only  two  yev^rs'  reaidenoe  in  ^uisi^ia,  to  the 
gneit  grief  of  her  -alavisai,  whose  fate  she  squghit  to  alleviate  .l|y  ^  p^fi^ 
fodnlgenaa,  beeauae  the  entive  system  was  mpagpant.4o  her  J^^iWft^ 
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ideas.  The  only  fruit  of  this  marridge  was  a  very  promising  daughter, 
christened  Bknche,  whom  her  father  took  to  St.  Louis  when  she 
i^eached  her  eighth  year,  in  order  to  hafre  her  suitably  educated  at  the 
Institute  of  the  Grey  Sisters  in  that  city.  On  this  child  all  his  affection 
was  concentrated,  and  when  he  heaped  up  riches  on  riches  by  the  inhuman 
exhaustion  of  his  negroes,  he  did  so,  as  he  said,  in  order  hereafter  to 
render  Blanche  the  most  coveted  heiress  in  the  State. 

The  young  oreole  had  at  length  completed  her  fourteenth  year, — an 
age  at  which  these  prematurely  ripe  daughters  of  Southern  latitudes  are 
accustomed  to  enter  society;  and  her  father  now  considered  the  time 
atriTed  when  she  should  cheer  his  solitary  existence  by  her  presence. 
Before  he  went  to  St.  Louia  to  fetch  Blanche,  the  whole  house  was  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  repair,  and  filled  with  every  conceivable  luxury,  in 
ordfcr  to  receive  the  young  mistress  worthily.  * 

It  was  on  a  lovely  summer  evening,  when  all  the  ^ves  belonging  to 
the  plantation  assembled  in  front  of  the  verandah  to  pay  their  respects  to 
M.  Lafitte  and  his  companion,  whose  return  home  was  hoiu-ly  expected. 
A  half-holiday  had  been  granted  them  for  this  purpose,  and  the  slaves  had 
employed  it  in  cleaning  and  decorating  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
abflity.  The  poor  negroes  wished  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  on 
their  mistress,  because  they  instinctively  hoped  that  she,  like  her  deceased 
mother,  would  intercede  to  procure  some  indulgence  for  thfe  old  and  sickly. 
Even  the  aged  Urrica,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  had 
left  her  hut — which  stood  in  a  palmetto  thicket  on  the  neighbouring  hill 
— ^in  order  to  welcome  the  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  pirate  who 
had  stolen  her.  Her  present  master,  who  generally  acted  on  the  principle 
of  selling  worn-out  slaves  at  any  price,  and  substituting  fresh  hands  for 
them,  had  made  an  exception  in  her  case,  and  granted  her  the  hread  of 
charity,— ostensibly  out  of  respect  fbr  her  forefethers,  but  in  reality  frcm 
other  reasons .  Although  the  planter  pretended  to  be  a  thorough  rationalist, 
and  frequently  gave  himself  out  as  a  partisan  of  Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine, 
he  was  secretly  governed  by  the  most  ignorant  superstition,  like  all  Creoles  ; 
and  old  Urrica  frightened  him,  because  she  was  supposed  to  be  versed  In 
all  sorts  of  wicked  arts,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  believed  that  she 
could  cause  great  mischief  with  the  **  evil  eye  "  when  she  was  offended. 
All  her  descendants  had  perished  on  the  plantation  under  her  eyes,  and 
she  had  not  shed  a  single  tear ;  and  now  only  one  grandson  was  left  her,  a 
powerful,  intelligent  negro  of  the  name  of  Shocko,  to  whom  she  was  sin- 
cerely attached.  He  had  manried — ^if  we  can  use  the  term  in  connection 
with  staves, — and  was  father  of  two  pretty  little  black  boys,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  about  merrily  with  the  young  dogs  and  pigs  among 
the  negro  huts,  as  they  were  too  young  to  be  set  to  work. 

At  length  the  carriage  which  had  fetdied  M.  Lafitte  and  his  daughter 
frt>m  the  landing-piece  d*  the  steamer  drove  up,  and  the  assembled  slaves 
grerted  the  new  arrrvals  with  a  loud  shout;  while  the  two  ^r^^,  dressed 


4faq  TiMw  Ji|^ACO0»4 

Iq  their  go-to-mectang:  c^ojtlies,  /opeaecl  t)iB  door»  f^nd  assisted  the  trardkn 
in  getting  out.  The  planner's  faw  wa^  gloomy  and  imjiorioas  «a  odujd; 
and  after  giving  a  hurried  ^lute  with  his  hand,  and  vcondueting  Blandke 
int^o  the  house,  he  came  out  4gain.pn  thevomndahw^d  began  a  Aowtt  of 
Xiojei^t  abufle;  .    .  , 

''  Xqu  lazy  black  aeou^dr^s  I-rHouly,  wait  I    You  have  not  tailed  the 

lathip  during,  my  absence^  ,  As  I  oame  along ,  I  saw,  how  sioandaloimljr  yoa. 

hay^  been  jworldng*    Is  that  hu^bandjy,  %o  aUow  ^.in/m^  iweeds  to'gtow 

ampng  t^ei  sugar<-canea  ?. ,  And  the  colton  is  jiottlog  in.  thepoda." 

;    .When  the  two  OTerseers. tried,  to.  justify  themaelyes^  and  dedorsd  that 

they  were  not  to  hhme,  but  that;  the  negroes  had  beea^the  whole  time 

o^tinate  apd  lazy^  and  that  th^y  oonaidei^d  Shojcko— whom  ihey  eould 

not  beaTr  on  apfpw^t  of  hi^. manly  ^sharaeterr-rthe.  k»deir,  the  planter'a 

fmy  Ip^w  T\o  bqunds^    He  tpok  the  h^ty.  eaoiageiwUp  fmia  its  oase^ 

ai^jBtri;|ck,  the  poor  i^Bgso  aeyi^al  b)ows  afiro«B.t)N3  faoe,  so  tbat  heavj 

drops  of  blqqd  ^oll^d.d^wA  it;  and  woi«ld  haya  oantiMed  the  punishment^ 

bfK^  nqt  Bland^^^  ,l^bo  M  CjOine  to  tbe  window,  bfig^d  hini»  with  km  in 

ihar  eyiea*  tp  ^hepk  liia,  pajftsipo,  ai^  oQme  m  to ;  h^n    The  Xi/^fff06t(  ahtk 

.Bw^  sfuUy  to  th^,  hipi^tanfi^Shooko  ttotteiGed  .irith  awoUen  and. Minded 

*^^^  l^y  hi?  g^r«ndiipi4^the:r'a,aide,tQ.thaadja^nt  i(tPeain,iniQrder  io  oooLhii 

>b^ipg.i^ce  in  ^e  :Wi^te^  j,  whil^  .tbff  ^o  ove^^efura  .wara/wwrpied  by  their 

.njftsterito^ifjJay  We^^aav^^ritj.  ,       .-.;,'./,•. 

The  life  on  the  plantation  i^^rtfunly  assnmed.  a  diffeBenit  dianoteraftiri 
iE^apcbe'a  wrival^  .but:  tb^ :  fata,  of  :tha  9la¥e9>  was  tuot  improted  by  it ;  for 
I^l^e,.iho^h .  <H^  other,  mattara  vqost  ind^lganttQ  hia.:dMi^ter,  Idkti 
hfKk  opiq^i  for.(d]«  tbat ^e  i^M^rst^.A^Pt^g  :o{  .(ihQ^^fJrQium^tanaes^.ftod ; 
liad  better  keep  her  compassion  for  her  white  fellow-beings.  In  ^pita  .afi 
«ni^t]^i^i99§eikfip^;,wl^oh/bev  jrthw.t^^  ioiapi*^  rfilhc 

numerous  visits  whi^  t^  .^ighbfturhpg  i^g^ntiy  pidd  to  ths  .piantflrls*' 
h(|fls^i,|Q^qtder  to  offer  theii;,h9mf)g^.  to^the  l^v^y  ypimg  lieiiim,>  abtf'felt 
l<^y-i«i)4  «MS^aj^«  and  had  »  $^^,.oi,fpfiEb(A}gxg  Aak  aonpeiiu^ 
t^E?[lb)f^rfras  8^t  to  h^peu;..  Xha^  rf|i)gh,  im0n^HSK^wifig  piaiierbad  of: 
covu^ai  1^9  .i4^, that  .thfii;a..if.iPpmfitWngibteaWqs;Waaiai>and  Junuy  hf 
wUqbiPW  MtisfacM^  jisiti^^jfMlatedia  4nd  ithns.ha/did.not  aiippaBe.i<ar  t 
nvopapt  tlpat;Bla|ich?,  #>r  wIuun^  t^  inade^eyoy  {KMSibk^MuniaiyaaaDioBJi 
wfaaffejc^d  nitpst  d^ly.,by.tba^9c^^  pf  .b$ri)arity  whkh.shia  waaldaBf 
CQfPP^^  .to  (Witnesa.  Tbpugb.  Ilia  phinteac  waaigaanraUgji^/SQilaffiectioiiifes 
a^4n4n}g9nt't(i.hj»  danghtefw  the  trmted  har.imoft.troughly  vhcftshe 
T^tw4  tP  ntt^-^Tord  pni>fMf  of  thetiillnus^wi  aUveSii  aod  haace'tfe 
re^lt.wa^  th^  sbf»  b^M  k^  ^nm^  ^^ aU^m,!hpw€iver«.]vas  isgaidsd 
by^th^i  ?iegno^  T^  ^^  i^V^  ^^^  W^  thiiw  from,  her  presenoci  <»ii 
tha.,^au;^tion, ,^  ;&;  taoit» afftrov^l .  of  bei:i,fatbj^'4.. ha^dnoi^  aad  wH- 
d^ti^  to, entail jfea^uLopoaeqY||eni:^s>. .  ,  ,    . .  /  u..    •    » 

One  day,  Daly,  one  of  the  two  overseers,.  oam^^intOitb^Tsntidahii^ 
th«]|n|Wifint.  W^n  J^^iFfl !f^TJI«.;gimt%  .4lDd  ttdlDUtied'tfaift  > 
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nraie,  which  had  not  beefi  propfiil;^  ham«99eil,  h&d  hrokeii  its'  le^^  id  the 
ooltoa  press.  The  plirnter  ihiitiiisly  Itiquived  the  nekat  of  the  cu^rit,  and 
when  he  beard  it  was  8hoako,  he  ordered  him  to  l)e  puiliished  in  the  tnosit 
Tiarhuoue  way.  The  podr  wretch's  thambs  were  fastened  'tei<;fether  with  a 
thin  cord,  and  the  latter  was  drawn  so  tight  over  a  nail  driven  into  a 
tM»  afeoat  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  that  the  negro's  toes  alone  touched 
the  earth.  In  this  torturing  positvon  the  negro  was  fiogged  on  the  bare 
hatk  with  the  heavy  whip  tffl  life  seemed  to  be  extinct,-  and  the  ground 
round  his  feet  was  litendly  dyed  wifih  blood.  He  was  then  taken  down 
and  dragged  to  the  calebouse,  where  he  was  to  pass  eight  days  on  bread 
and  water,  titt*  his  wounds  weare'  healed  again.  But  this  was  hot  his 
hexdest'pttntshment:  Probably  Shocko,  wkh  Ms  innate  etoSeism,  wouM 
bave  got  over  the  uirjust  punishment,  bfrt  matters  turned  eut  differently; 
aoil  the  unhappy  negro  leaMt  a  further  experienoe,  which^  utterly  6onAised 
faiyideaa  about  right  and  wrong,  and  imparted  to  him  life  desire  'for  ven* 
geanee  which  is  feltby  a  tiger 'thttt  has  been  robbed  of  itswhelps. 

it  happened  that  a.«daVe»dei^'from  Geot^  eaaie  Mo  those  ya^,  for 
the  :pttrpose4)f  icompletihg  fai^  stdck'  of  bltek  ohattds,  as  he4iad  a  commiteidn 
td  Supply  a  newly  established  plantation  in  Sai^annah'  with'  ni^roes.  H^ 
called  «i  at'Iia^teV'heeMs^  he -.often  had  dcoiMrigsw^h  him  ^^i^  ^e ' 
planter^  whose  wrath  'agtttBBt  6hocko  had  been  cocfthmslfy  angmented  l)y 
the  insinuations  of  the  overseers,  had  the  inhuman  idea  of  sciling^'Dfmdt ' 
hia^ifoaadHistwodhiidrenttolhe^rgian.   *  ' 

'  "Wh^  a  faoftihe  ettrsed' nigger  will  ^t,*'  he  thought,  With  cte^ilkh) 
nuftiee/'^'tHmil  he  learns;  aa'sbon  as  h^  oomes  Out  Of  thi^  cakbousei  thiiti 
hiai'bbok  la^uttw  and*  her  two '^ioaninnJes  are  ' ovei"the' hills ^  ahd  fitaf- 
awayM"  ''I  '-r  •  ■  •■•'  ■»''';!  ••  i-.-i  '  -  '  -•  •:  ''•  '•  »•  J-  »•  •  •  *  'i-  •  ■  "^  . 
ITha  baimaia  ^tm  settled;; aadthe'ilDhap^yiirifb«(ytiM^D<il  ev^  obihiai'^ 
perminibii  taeeeihcJrliasliafidln  prison  for  the  last  ttme/'  '  ^  '"-'''^  '-'  - 
WhB  cedd  depiol  thd  ifedftigil  wMok  agitated  l^hdckef's  breast  i^en  he- 
left*  the  prison ;  with  «  hardly  battled  bat^  and  heavy  heatt,  and  m^eth^ 
dkc^ffitty  'thaik  Us  tenify'  had  (tten>  et6i*nally  tow'fNym  hfitt  I  Bitt  Ihe  ' 
pi^ditof^a^egoxicitofders,  and'the'lh^atimiiig  whip  of  his  enemy  Paly^  * 
left  h^nor time togive  ve^^t^o^his  foelitigs  by  aomplffii&g  and  weepittg^.'^ 
He  WB»4it  ^gnoa^onlemd  back  ttv  the  ^eeHtow  peaia.  TK&d  he  tried!  td  learn' 
from  hiS'fclkw'^weato^whht'  phioeBiniiihbad  b^  with  her- 

children,  as  he<wa^  already  revolving  schenkes  for  flight;  bat  th^  bould 
teil  hiai'.aD  ^tune  than  that  the  'dealer  had  gtme  wi^  them  a  long  way 
acms  the '  big  river«-4bey  meant  •  the  Utissisisippr.    Tdr  teasons  we  can  ' 
eaifly  4iiidef«tand^  he  dsd  notdai^  question  his  master  and  the  ovie^^r^,  * 
and  henoe  he  vsiumed  late  tk  nigkt,  sad  and  opfprtesed,  to  hk  'cafbin;. ' 
whne  hau  roUed*  slefeplesaly^  oii-  his '-  bed. '   H^-  suddenly  sprang  up,  and; 
after  listening  whether  all  were  qiuet-  in  thcf  i^gro  viHage;  glided  Ifte' a 
aladowi^faioagh'the  daiittleds..' < 

i.  AX  the  fool  of  a  dausel^'WOod-dad  h^hi,  whi6h  runs  down  ftt^  the 
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^nin  of  hills  stirroundiiig*  Bantan  Bay  in  a  'Mmt<fircie,  into  ilie  i^ 
in  the  diieoliim  of  the  lagune  amd  the  bs^n,  tM  Urrica'e  hut  Utood 
am  the  shaiow  of  palmetto  treeB.    Hie  4l<i  women,  on  whose  enow-vinte, 
woolly  hair  the  Une  flaone  of  tbe  xesinoas  wood  oast  a  fimtastie  gbre, 
waa  seated  on  a  rough  block  of  wood,  staring  at  the  crackling  fire, 
j9hSi»  she  muttered  dark  curses,  which  she  had  heard  eighty  years  hdoK 
mi  the  banks  of  the  Congo  riTBr.    Suddenly  the  cortaia  of  reeds  which 
aened  as  a  door  was  lifted,  and  Bhocko's  massive  ignre  emei^  from 
the  darkness.    He  walked  in  silently,  and  oowersd  down  by  the  side  of 
Ulrica,  with  his  elbows  reattng  on  his  kmees. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  oM  erone,  ''  I  knew  that  yon  would  come,  for 
the  whip*poor^will  has  called  seven  times.  Massa  has  robbed  you  of  wife 
and  child — ^you  wish  to  know  whither  they  haore  gone.  The  Eelnh  oui- 
not  say,  for  he  is  no  bloodkmnd,  able  to  folbw  Dinah's  trafl  acmes  the 
Ug. river." 

"  I  know  tfaat»  mother  Ulrica^"  Bhocko  answered,  ^  but  he  must  UHi 
me  how  I  can  best  punish.the  white  villski.'' 

*'Ye8,  my  child,  I  thought  of  tibat  too,"  the  eld  women  continued: 
*'<but  you  must  pvomiae  ane  to  do  esactly  what  the  Estieh  says  to  me. 
What  massa  has  done  to  you  he  has  done  to  me  also,  for  you  are  of  my 
bloods  Old  Unieai  saw  her  children  pine  awi^r  here  onder  the  lash  with- 
out shedding  atear ;  nosr'it  k  your  turn;  but  massa  must  look  out  that 
his  own  blood  has  not  to  pay  fcnrnil  the  misery.  Let  us  go  and  consoH 
thePetish." 

6he  jfose»  and  walked  out  into  the  palmetto  tbaeket,  ahead  of  Bbofk0, 
holdiDg  in  her  hand  a  r«&nou8  braneh  kindled  in  the  iiie.  H«»»  sbe 
alopp^  in  front  of  a  holbw  tree,  swung  her  torch  with  maniaoaA  spssd 
in  a  ciroie  round  her  head,  and  muttered  insompmhensible  wonfe. 

Whether  it  was  mere  chance,  or  that  the  old  enme  really  knciw  the 
snake's  hiding-pAaoe,  in  the  mean  while  a  fif«r  had  tfamst  fiMth  ita  head 
imm  a  enudc  in  the  hollow  tree^aadheldoitt  its  tongnetO'tbe«ld'wamfli. 

"Quiet,  Shooko,  doa?t  be  frightened  dbeut  Be,*"  Utiica  smd,  m  a 
whisper,. to  her  startled  grandson ;  "  thC'  Fetish  wili  do  me  bo  hurt  He 
only  wishes  to  bring  news." 

:    "What  has  the  Fetish  aaid,  gmndattother P"  the  supenstkions  negfo 
asked,  as  he  tried  to  put  <»ut  the  toreh  on  the  damp  eaeth. 
•    "He  sends  you  to  his  •eonsins  in  the  lagune.     They  wffi  aaaiat  yoo. 
But  omie  to  the  hut,  fatltaa  oold;  there  I  wiM  tett^ymi  eveiything,"  was 
the  reply. 

nie  next  moniing  did  Uniea  might>be  s«en  cfBwlmg  to  the  giest 
boose  by  the.aid  cf  her  stick.  Sb»  peetended  some  baeinase  in  tiw  yard, 
where  she  fed  the  poultry  and  helped  the^negio  giris  ia4heidftehcni  milfl; 
as  iisual  about  this  time,  Fiddy,  Blaaohe's  honsewwiingwmaid,  mndether 
appearance  to  fetch  her  mistress's  breakfast.  The  oM  woman  ^ot  inle 
oouTenation  wath  her,  and  made  some  infiirmeas^aHhe  hnaWi  «f  M. 
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Lafitto  aad  his  daogkier.  The  gompong  mtiktio  giii  xeplied  to  ker 
qu€Kie3,  thftt  Mks  Bhndie  hftd  been  BiiisriDg  for  Mine  iamefBtst,  and  tluA; 
«  cftWbsstad  phyuciu  had  faem  fetcbed  firom  Nerar  Odeaoie,  ^viio  dedared 
that  her  ^ung  nuilrew  mes  not  admlly  iliv  but  soffeiiiig  horn  weak 
nerves  For  thi«  jeaiOB  he  had  nafc  «rdored  her  ai^  nediciiie,  but  leoen^ 
mended  Miea  Blanche  to  take  a  oold  balih  everj  morning.  Her  nnstMM, 
coneeqntBntly,  want  fmry  nomng  at  daybreak  to  the  pond  in  ike  garden, 
where  ttud  hathedj  and  then  lepoeed  fer  an  hour  in  iko  shade  of  the  tieea. 
Per  this  reason,  all  the  akves  e^cepAing  herself  vere  fn-biddcn,  under 
heavy  penalties,  viaitittg  this  portkMi  of  the  pMk. 

CM  Umea  haavd  aU  these  reknaiks  with  a  vepalaiTe  grin,  and  then 
went  slowly  hosaewaida.  She  stopped  in  the  negro  village,  which  tms 
quite  deserted,  as  the  skvea  were  all  at  work,  and  looked  about  her  to  see 
wiiether  she  was  naticed.  As  she  saw  idisA,  with  the  exception  of  the 
usual  groups  of  domestic  animab,  only  a  oouple  of  small  picaninnies  were 
^ying  in  the  morning  siui^  she  wttmcted  to  her  side  a  little  dog;  Which 
accidentally  barked  at  her,  seized  it  with  a  rapidily  extraordinary  at  her 
gresi;  age^  slopped  its  mouth,  and  olererly  ooneeakd  it  nnder  her  cloak. 
Then  she  walked  slowly  and  ^ranqailly  toward  her  hut  in  the  palmetto 
thicket. 

The«lock  in -the  great  house  had  just  stmek  midn«^t,  and  with  tire 
eseeption  of  the  mefaidions  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and  the  distant  note 
of  the  American  bittern,  which  sounded  WdA  a  mufRed  peal  of  drams,  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  moon  shone  pure  and  bright  in  the  sky, 
and  cast  her  bke  lighA  over  the  uatnffled  snrfttce  of  the  lagnne,  which 
lay  like- «  mass  of*  mohen  iaad,  and  not  a  breath  stirred  the  fantastic 
gailands  of  Spanish  moss  which  eovered,  like  a  white  veil,  the  daifc 
branches  of  the  lofly  ^fcamoDss  and  bog->oak8.  Natnre  breathed  tiiat 
peace  which  is  peonlkn-  to  the*  enofaanted  nighte  of  the  South,  but'  Which 
man  so  readily- distnrhs  when  wild  passions  impel  hhn.  At  the  spot 
wheoe  Blaek  Creek  jocned  its  dark  waters  whhf  the  lagune,  and  the  reedy 
hank  became  lerd,  Shoeko  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a- tree.  Under 
his  left  arm  he  hold  the  puppy  secure,  and  ^  right  hand  was  armed  with 
a  heavy  crowbar.  He  sent  a  long  wailing  cry  pealing  across  the  water; 
then,  after  a  short  pause,  a  second  and  a  thffd ;  after  which  he  listened, 
and  surveyed  the  mirfor*like  snrf aee  witii  his  dark  eyes. 

*'  Here  the  bracoon*  must  lie,"  he  said,  in  a  soliloquy  :  "the  Fetish 
does  not  deceive ;  hcknows  wbeie  his  oottsin  dwells.  Yesteidtty  I  saw  his 
moss-covered  back,  as  he  was  trying  to  slip  into  the  creek.*' 

Shoeko  was  not -mistaken;  for  the  water  under  hmi  began  to  ripple, 
aiivbnbbles  rose»  and  ere  long  something  oame  to  the  snrfice,  which 
raaambled  a  shapeless  bkek  tree-tronk ;  w&eti  the  dog  became  resHess,  and 
bsoke  into  a  low  wUne,  the  tnink  approached  l^e  bank,  as  if  borne 
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hy  intriaiUe  hands;  'and  «a  teoBienfc  after,  the^ttaBmo  jswa^irf  agr^ 
aUigaior  were  tlirtuib<iip(»ti)e bank./  The  hgttoe  nowbeoaaie ttoitnoted; 
phosphorescent  stripes  rerealed  the  spots  where  scalj,  senatedtaS^woe 
ladiKiig'  the  wate;  and-aoon  a  dbnto  lof  iha  aMonstaiy  view  cotteeUd  at 
Shocko's  feet;  but  they  all  teptat  araspeetftil^Ua^aDtee  fiom  the  br«o6e&« 
with  whose  snpcHoorslrengtband  sxrageneeatlfey  wereiaeqiiaihtedi'  ' 
.  .  Shocko  BOW  altered'  Us  poiitiQa  by  walkii%  alowly  akog  the  hmk^ 
upon  which,  as  he  knew,  the  beasts  would  not  venture  in  the  pMsckne  of 
otani-^to  iheapot  wih^  the  tmk  Aowed  lito  iha  ^agime.  fitre  he 
atopped  again,  and  drew  torn  tin  tnfaappy  dog,' which  Was  ttembliitg  like 
tnaspealeaf,  the.most/pierciiig  tones, 'Whidi  had' almost  a  apeetnlefibct 
in  the  silent  night.  Thendligatoito  oould  not.witlntatid'thia  bait,  sad  en 
Jong  eolleoted,  with  tba  mighty  banuxion  at  theiff  kead,  at  tha  apat  whoc 
the  negro's  dark  form  displayed  its  outline  on  the  low  promoafeoiy. 
6booko  now  walked  jaiowlyt^^stqiping  jsveiy  two  yaids^  and  showing  the 
pooa  puppy  aa  a  bai(H4vp  the  stveamy  od.  tk«  ItSthmki  ThfrOherbnitfli 
did  Bot  veifcture'fwther,  ais  the^  did  not  feel  elactly  (somfertable  ia  tk 
narrow  bed  of  tiie  ereek;  but  itha  braoocm;  the'largest  aad  gresdiert  of 
them,  and,  mofiKnrqr)  cobaaiona  of  ita  strength^  would  not  <lefc  its  ^pey  8% 
The  monster  crawled  at  one  moment,  and  at  another  swain  after  the  negro, 
aeoordiiigas.ibci*depth  of  Water  allowed,  and  <kept'  ita  greedy  egm^tfluch 
Hashed. like  carbnnplea,  ixmstantly  ixed  on  the  whining  pvppy»  wW 
Shodco's  iron  fist  held  cut  to  it 

At  length  the  negvo  leaohad'  the  ditch  we  have  alitadj  jfeacnlwdi  and 
the  hungry  beaat  Iblkvirad,  uttering,  with  expanded  jawa,  its  peeahtf 
hoaiae  snorting,  up  to  the  poweiful  gnating  whioh  dosed  the  entssaca  io 
Iha  pond*  When  Shooko  drew  the  gmtkig  up  the  alligator  aeemadsooiB* 
what  startled  at  the  unexpected  apparition,  and  moved  its  massive  head  to 
the  right  and  left»  as  if  seeking  some  other  exit.  Bat  when  tlie  maidksf 
negro  hurled  the  wretched  dog  with  a  loud  plash  into  the  pdnd,  the 
•av«ge  braoooB  darted  forward  like  as  atvow  te  iaAo  tba  quiet  pool,  and 
amshed  between  ita  iRm  jaiws  the  faaibsroualy  saotificed  animal,  whid 
taaroe  found  time  to  titter  a  ydl  ai  pain.  With  a  devilish  amile  Shnia 
at  onee  closed  tbainm  gniiag ;  he  knew  that  the  braooon  caM  not  hem 
the  pond  again,  and  nruttered  to  himaell^ 

"  The  Fetish's  oevain  will  have  a  fine  breakfast  to-day.  Massa^  'wom 
quits." 

The  sun  waa  jvat  rSaiBg  on  the  eaateni  :horisc»,  and  throwing  its  fieij 
beams  over  the  landsoape,  which  glistened  with  all  ite  aoramer  besatj. 
In  the  small  gaidaa  wood,  heavy,  glistening  dewdropa  hung  on  aH  tk 
branches,  aad  the  graceful  bloasoms  of  the  orange  trees  spread  a  bslsioue 
atmosphere  around  whenever  a  breath  of  wind  atimd.  At  thia  meaMot 
light  footsteps,  like  those  of  girls,  beeame  audil^e,  and  approadied  dK 
pleasant  pond,  on  whoae  surfaoe,  here  and  there  bedecked  with  the  soavj 
blossoms  of  ihn  igrmphssa,  gaily  ocdoursd  dngon-fliaa  wen.  vpat^ag- 
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Almost  Ittmediiitely  after,  Blanohe  afppeived,  aoQompmwdiby  Fiddj,  bar 
pintty  little  waiiiiig'»iiiaid»  and  sat  down  on  a  sUxw^oib  {iland  l^ieie  for 
her  oonrenienoej 

'*  Ah,  dear  liddy/'  sbe  said,  "  IkaVe  leallj  BaincliBalBon  for  batUng 
tCKdajr.    DoyoanottUnktlurtlkokfamt?'' 

'*  Miss  Lafitie  ha(»  slept  badly  in  oraieqacnee'  of  tbe  licat,"  tbd  young- 
mublU)  girl  replied;  "btik  in  that  ease  the  biriklnng  will  do< good;' ami 
rofiDesli  her/'  ' 

**  JH  you  think  so  P''  Blanohe  remarked*  •  "^i  must  tril  ytiu,  thoagh; 
ihalt  I  cannot  dose  an  eye^  beoause  I  am  ahrdya  thinking  of  dd  Urriea; 
"When:  she  was  talking  to  you  in  the.  yard  yesterday  morning  X  was  sitting 
at  the  window,  and  ahie  gave  me  snek  a  look,  >aj  long,  searching  ]ook> 
lirhich  struck  me'like  tlit  kite  of  lan  adder.  .  TeOma^Fiddy,  do  you  believe 
in  the  evil  eye>?'*  '*•   ••'...  -   /»  -.     .•  ' 

"  Well,  the  people  say.  a  good  many  strange'  things  about  the  <o)t} 
woman ;  she .  is  alao  saki  to  knowf  .the  8p6t  irheto  your  grakidfaither 
Lofitte  famifida  chest  of  doubloons  when  the  Gavemwrof 'Lettisiama  s^i^ 
his  gunboats  againeli  him*>  Bni  that  is  ^ail  mererftetishgostipl'  Bid  not 
tlie  devgyman  latdy  :tdl  us  in  <ckuroh;4hatsiuiii'Siipentfttionii0  unwise 

andunohristiaaf'' .-.  -    .  -..  •  m  .i  ■.  .>  •■  •  "■•-.  •  -•"  i 

.  PuBBg  this  ^DBTers^tion.  tiieiJoatiifnliatHi  sensible  /unflatto  git]-  had 
nsoteesaed  hen  young/tebtiiess/.and  tiie  latter  .was  ,pn^ariiig>tO/ enter 't^b 
bath.  When  Blanche  was  standing  up  td  her I'wflktilia-tiie' water  a^fet^ 
yandsk  iaaru  tht  bnak^'ja  saull,  kardfy.  >  perceptible  imotion  begim'  som^  dis- 
taabaoqe  further  off > ih' tit&pocQ; kut^he paid .tuiAk«^  te^it,  acidthdu^t 
ikaJ^  iiywastpi^bably  a  teirapin.(a:.8inan'}vanety  ^  t6H]iMsi^<;ibut?^Piddy^e 
luaid&l&ei  eyes  ^had'  aleda(]^.  leoognivedOtke  ifri^itfdl'  daii^r  fbomj  hAt 

elevatien^-r -/::::  c    i   .(.m  .  .-j..  .w'.    Dy.cii,  l..:  .-. '/'-nii  .*.{'■  u.  !•    ti,..-  ^^{tr 

•"  i"Sar  Sfeavjen^sjaike,  eomo  baokjoinbalV-the'tiniilatiQf  shsieked^ani:! 
mong- her  hands: "  ■'.v  ..;    •■  ,  r.    r-v  :;»i-.*»"'v.   -ii''  i  /'».•.  ■■'.•Jti 

..  ;  Atthism^UBttitkern^evlelli  as.  if^ibyhHeor^Vfleoree^'onihe' stoat 
jroU'baiv  adiich  iShoekov-in  his  detilarfli.del%iiit(  hadiineantion^  l^fbon^tha 
edgaef  ihepodL  /  As.iif  ntged  by  aBuddeii'impnlseyitheioottrageoiiS'gM 
8eDB6d<tke  kcaryibar^aildwith on&'tmmeitdpus^leap  rBadhedtthe-eideoffhto 
mistress,  ere  the  latter  had  notieediharmenachng^destniibtionj.  ^e  brapoob 
kodinseaF-ihSm  the  bottom  of- thfirpand(.gently,.cBnBiDgfy,aiadiid a  cat- 
like manner,  and  the  black  outline  of  the  horrible  reptile  was  almuly 
yisible  dn^  tibe.  trUte  ssimL  The  beasirferaa  ehaady  {mpang  to^  leap  for- 
i^avd  and  aciBe  ka  almoat  insensible  ,prey,  when^iPiddyfs  desperate  leapj 
wtiA  ike  loud  noisa  prddmeed  by  it^as  wellaa:tb»  enddcB  comibo^n  «if  thi 
water,  made  tfaaal^gatarjieaitate.  ■  Tha  midattio  took,  advantage  cif  tfaW 
heaitatioa-^-as  she  was;  awafee  of  the  real  cbwardiy  character  of  the  alligator 
when  it  Isncifis  itadf  bmpnbedrr-^a  thrust  ber  rnktressiibaek  toword^thd 
bade;  and  vhen  the-voraoiousbsaooon,  on  reoowriilg  fiEom  itasmpKisej 
n^ids  a  seoood  dash',  ti[e:power&d  girl  throat  tlie:l\eafy  inm  bar/i 
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red  thioai;^'  so  tliat  the  infuriated  ereatufe  daalied  the  water  into  foam  witk 
its  gigantic  tail  for  pain. 

The  yiolent  attack  almost  palled  the  mulatto  down,  but  she  k^t  on 
her  feet  with  the  energy  of  deepekation,  and  holding  the  fainting  Blanche 
with  her  left  hand,  she  inoesBantly  tiied  i6  leach  the  bank  while  thrusting 
the  bar  deepef<  into  the  throat  of  the  advancing  bratsoon.  She  sncceeded 
in  throwing  the  lifelesS'  fenn  of  ber  mistress  on  land ;  then  seized  the 
heavy  bar — on  which  the  beast  broke  its  sharp  teeth — ^in  both  hands,  ^boTe 
the  point  with  all  her  strength  as  deep  as  she  conld  into  the  bracoon's 
bleeding  throat,  and  with  the  actirity  of  a  panther  she  reached  the  bank 
with  one  bound.  It  was  the  work  of  an  inatuit  to  raise  her  tmconscions 
mistress  and  carry  her  some  distance  op  the  garden.  1%en  Fiddy  lost  h^ 
strength,  and  uttering  a  loud  shriek  for  help,  she  sank  with  her  burden  on 
the  ground  i  while  the  infuriated  bracoon,  that  at  length  had  got  rid  of  the 
bav»  darted  backwards  fmd  forwards  along  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and 
glared  at  its  victims,,  bat,  true  to  its  alligator  nature,  did  not  venture  on 
land. 

Ten  minutes  later  Fiddy  and  the  still  insensible  Blanche  were  conveyed 
into  the  house  by  the  slaves  who  had  hurried  up  on  hearing  the  cries ;  and 
who  can  depict  Lafitte*s  terror,  but  also  his  simultaneous  joy,  at  his 
daughter's  rescue  ?  The  ice  broke  in  his  heart,  and,  moved  by  gratitude, 
he  gave  the  courageous  mulatto  girl  her  liberty,  which  she  only  accepted, 
however,  on  condition  that  she  might  remain  with  her  ndstress  for  life. 

The  next  thing  was  to  kill  the  bracoon,  and  to  discover  in  what 
manner  it  had  got  into  the  pond.  After  the  former  had  been  effected,  all 
the  slaves  on  the  plantation  were  called  together  and  examined.  They 
all  appeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged  Urrica  and  her  grandson. 
The  fact  that  Shocko  had  been  seen  on  the  previous  day  with  an  iron  bar, 
the  same  which  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  bent  and  dinted  by 
the  alligator's  powerful  jaws,  strengthened  the  arising  suspicions.  The 
overseer  fetched  the  bloodhoimds  from  the  kennels,  and  brought  them  to 
the  pond,  after  giving  them  an  (M  shoe  belonging  to  the  negro  to  smell 
at.  On  arriving  they  barked  loudly,  and  hurried  along  the  ditch  and 
stream  to  the  spot  where  Shocko  first  enticed  the  bracoon.  Here  they 
stopped,  as  if  they  had  lost  the  trail;  then  turned  round  and  ran  back  to  the 
first  starting-point,  round  which  they  trotted  in  large  circles,  with  their 
noses  close  to  the  ground.  All  at  once  the  largest  of  the  dogs  gave  a  loud 
bark,  and  started  off  again,  followed  by  the  whole  pack.  This  time  they 
proceeded  in  a  northern  direction  straight  to  the  palmetto  copse  where 
TJrrica's  hut  stood,  and  all  the  dogs  stopped  before  the  latter,  yelling  and 
barking. 

When  the  pursuers  entered  they  found  the  old  crone  lying  dead,  with 
a  frightfully  swollen  body,  while  an  enormous  rattlesnake  greeted  them 
from  the  smouldering  ashes  with  a  menacing  rattle.  The  poisonous 
reptile  was  immediately  killed^  and  the  bloodhounds  wm  urged  on  by 
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shouts.  In  vain ;  they  refused  to  go  further,  and  oould  not  be  induced  to 
run  round  the  hut. 

"  The  nigger  is  not  here,"  Daly  cried ;  "  but  what's  this?"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  picked  up  a  broken  glass  from  the  ground.  '*  By  Heaven  I 
there  we  have  it;  the  viUain  has  lubb^d  his  soles  with  turpentine." 

The  pursuit  of  Shocko  was  continued  without  dogs,  but  to  no  effiecii 
A  &w  months  later  it  was  heard  that  Ulrica's  gvsndaon  had  been  hnng  fov 
robbeny  at  no  great  distance  from  a  new  ptantation  in  Samumah.  Before 
his  execution  he  confessed  the  design  which  he  had  attempted  to  carry  ont 
against  Blanche,  in  obediflnce  to  Uxxica'a  oraeular  language.  Since  the 
terrible  erent,  however,  M.  Lafitte  ia  said  to  haxt  become  quite  &  dilexent 
man,  and  to  treat  his  slaves  humanely. 

Where  there  is  much  light,  there  is  also  much  shade.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  character  of  the  negio.  In  order  to  make  his  readera  bettor 
understand  this  assertion,  the  writer. has  told  a  trae  incftdsnt,  in  which 
these  two  extremes  are  distinctly  shown.  The  revengeful  Shocko  lepieeenta 
the  savage  nature  of  the  African  race, — the  noble-hearted  mulatto  its  better 
qualities* 
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NO,   II. — JL   SWEDISH   CAFE. 

A  Swedish  caf^,  which  is  bj  no  means  the  most  munteiesting  place  of 
resort  in  Stockholm,  may  be  thus  simply  described :— A  room  containing 
dirty  newspapers,  a  floor  nnoomfoxtable  to  look  at  and  to  walk  on,  fiun  tlie 
immoderate  habit  of  spitting  indulged  in  by  the  majority  of  the  gnests ; 
small  tables,  placed  here  and  there  conveniently  by  sofiis  and  dudrs ;  a 
counter  in  front  of  them,  on  which  are  plates  and  glass  dishes,  containing 
varioos  descriptions  of  cakes  and  sweets— the  Swedes  being  peculiarly  ibnd 
of  anything  well  saturated  with  sugar ;  tumblers  filled  with  cigars,  a  tin 
jug  with  worm  water,  a  bottle  of  cold  water,  a  snuff-box,  &c. ;  and  a^slnsi 
the  wall,  behind  the  counter,  a  number  of  shelves  on  which  axe  nmged 
suspicious-looking  bottles^  containing  all  sorts  of  liquors,  spirits,  and  wine; 
groups  of  glasses  of  various  aizes  and  shapes ;  sweetmeats  and  bonbons 
in  glass  vases,  and  so  fortL 

Between  the  counter  and  the  wall  stand  the  presiding  goddesses,  who 
communicate  the  orders  to  the  kitchen  through  a  trap-door  in  the  walL 
They  are  almost  sure  to  be  a  couple  of  good-looking  ghrls,  eleganily  dressed, 
and  with  manners  fit  for  a  duchess.  I  say  it  unreservedly,  a  duchess ;  and 
I  mean  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  no  less  curious  than  troe»  that  these 
same  "  Skank  Mamseller,"  as  they  are  called,  have  as  good  manners  as 
any  in  the  land — I  had  almost  said  better ;  and  many  who  pride  themsdves 
on  their  aristocracy  in  our  own  country  might  take  a  lesson  from  them. 

They  are,  in  fact,  one  among  the  many  peculiarities  of  Sweden.  They 
are  always  in  motion ;  serving  now  this  guest,  now  that ;  having  a  good 
word  and  a  kind  look  for  each.  Being  familiarly  treated  by  most  of  the 
habituea  of  the  cafe,  or  Schweizeri,  as  it  is  usually  called,  they  are  never- 
theless always  in  their  place,  and  always  ready  and  obliging.  Indeed,  the 
popularity  and  the  fashion  of  the  establishment  alike  depend  cm  them. 

If  they  are  fair  to  look  on,  and  good«tempered,  with  a  proper  amount 
of  vivacity  and  small  talk,  their  fame  is  soon  made  known  throughout  the 
town.  The  guards  hear  of  it,  and  come  in  troops ;  the  lieutenants,  whose 
number  is  legion,  the  men  in  public  offices,  the  strangers,  the  merchants,  the 
Jews,  all  flock  to  the  rendezvous,  and  the  lucky  landlord  makes  his  fortune. 

Should  some  chance  remove  these  fair  damsels,  and  they  be  replaced 
by  others  less  charming,  the  cafe  is  at  once  deserted,  and  the  capricious 
Stockholmers  transfer  their  favours  to  some  other  establishment,  where 
the  attendants  are  more  fascinating — the  articles  of  consumptioii  bdng 
predsely  the  same. 

After  the  theatre,  or  say  between  nine  and  eleven,  the  cafe  is  probably 
fullest :  then  every  little  table  is  occupied.  At  one,  four  or  five  men  are 
seated,  aU  talking  at  once.  They  are  officers  of  the  guards,  one  of  them 
probably  in  uniform.    All  of  them  are  smoking  vigorously;  and  on  a  tiay 
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upon  the  table  before  them  are  a  number  of  small  tumblers,  about  the  size 
of  jelly  gkisdir^.  iCttlod  iwith  tlia.ifai«mite  !l)6yerag^  of  tlio  day,  called 
' '  tttting."    This  means  simply  two  things^ — that  is  to  say,  brandy  and  hot 
water — grog,  in  fact ;   generally  half  of  each,  the  brandy  for  choice,  and 
smeetenad  imnnodarately;     Now  t^xoowrersation  waxetJi  Joud>  aood  the 
brsre^guardsmfiii  beeana-^ager.    Now  one  of  than  seozea  ids  "  tntiDg^" 
amt  thai  resi.aift  ao^skw  to  fiailow  his  example;  thegr  taise  timt  tomblers 
sioBullaneoiisly,' clink  them  together,  d^olish  thsoDntents  ai  a  gnlp^and 
with  a  motieaof  (tkeur  utma  towaBde  each  atfauv  iadioative  of  there,  being 
nq  liquor  left  iBttde,^o«m  g»  the  tU|nhkr«  again  with  aclaah  upon  ihetoaj% 
At  anothat  td>ls.  In  solitary  magBifioeDoe,  w^  the.  evoung  paper  beicce 
him,  diswiHsing  his  beabteak  and  poaohed  eggs,  and  hdapint  bottle  of  beer, 
8i(s.a  eouBt.  of  the  laMU«^ainian  c€  exalted  rank*    He  speaks  to.few^  but . 
aiwweiB eaeh  pers(in'»hitBibls  bow with^ieat  oonitcay ;•  heeaits^his  auppof 
and  reads  hia  paper  wjith  iaiaai£BBt.  pleasme,  pa^hia  modM  bill,  apd 
depaiCa»!    Jkt  a  thisi  ti^le  aie.  two  ncn  with. tksir  simple  sapper  before 
them — some  slices  of  cold  tongue  on  a  small  giass  plate,  slieea  of  bread 
and  pats  of  butter  on  othera^   no  scpanKte  plates  for  ^shemselrea-HiiDi^'are 
such  lefuired;  l»  these  gentlemen,  acoording  tathecaatom  of  the  country, 
adopt  the  leas  arii&aal  method  of  helping  themaelves  to  butter  with  thdr> 
own  kniTea^  spraa^ifig  iton  a  piece  of  bread,  applying  a  alioB-  of  tongue, 
and  eating  th»  whole  as  aaandwieh,  and  they  washit  all  down  with  Swedish 
"  Banmaa"  beer.-   The  cost  is  trifliiig-^piDbablynot  an  English  shilling* 
The  guests  are  m  general- ovdeidy  enougL;  Uiat  is,  exe^t  certain  harmless 
familiarities  with  two  fair  damsels  at  the  oouoter;  but  thero  ia  rarely  any 
great  breaeh  of  decorvm  unless  a  party  of  men  stay  hite.  over  their  oiips, 
and  get  noiay.    To  ftesh  oomera  the  house  is  shnt^at  ekveUy  but  those  who 
have  airived  before  oan  manage  to  stay,  and  a  jovial  lot  will  often  assemble, 
about  the  above*named  houf ,  voimd  a  bowl  o£  apintuons  contents,  and 
drink  and  sahg  aid  shout  till  the  bowl  is  empty,  when  they  separate  with 
tottering  steps  and  eonfnsed  mien  to  their  seviearal^homea,  to  cAeep  off  their 
debauch.    To  fl|>eak  frankly,  however,  these  eafet  are  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected  by  the  stranger  desirous  to  Isam  aomething  of  the  modea  and 
m«meiB  of  apeople among  whom  he iinds  himself ;<  and  it  ia entikrdy  his 
own  fault  if  he  doea  not  meat  therain  every  coasrteej  and  attention. 

A  SWEDISH  BATH. 

Washing,  I  feaPy  fbr  the  mere  sake  of  matatinal  nefeediment,  is.  Uttle 
understood  in  its  practioal  illustrations  beyond  the  white  diffsol  perflde 
Albion.  Young  Engknd  goes  &om  the  cmdk  to  the  bath  or  tub  each  morn- 
ing, alike  for  health  and  refreshment  as  well  as  cleanlinesaj  and  the  habit  thus 
early  commenced  is  lor  the  most  part  followed  up  throughout  life.  This  is 
not  the  case  on  the  Continent,  where  water,  for  the  most  part^ia  requited  more 
to  drink  than  to  wash  in ;  whereas  soqp  is  an  expensive  luxury,  not,  as  in 
England,  a  cheap  necessity  of  daily,  nay,  houdy  eonaumption.    Almost  all    j 
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the  oities  of  Europe  h&ye  their  public  baths;  but^  as  I  have  said^  th^  m  used 
£6r  specific  purposes,  and  not  as  every-day  luxuries.  We  hare  theTuridsli 
baths,  and  the  German  baths,  and  sulphur  baths,  &c. ;  whareas  in  Sweden 
there  are  several  halting-places  where  the  patient  unda^oes  a  peenliar,  not 
to  say  disgusting,  operation.  He  is  probably  afflicted  with  rheumfltism,  a 
diseajse  prevalent  throughout  the  ootuatiy.  Th0  season  is  quite  over  in 
merry  Stockholm ;  all  his  friends  have  laft—^ome  for  their  counfry  seats, 
others  for  France,  for  Carlsbad,  Hamburg,  and  other  German  spas,  wlieie 
Swedes  do  most  congregate;  for,  be  it  observed,  Swedes  when-  away  from 
home  do  mostly  congregate  and  stick  together^  aa  if  they  were  afraid  of 
other  pe<^le,  and  not  quite  sure  as  to  whether  they  are  quite  as  advanced 
in  the  art  of  civilization  and  in  European  manners  as  the  zest  of  the 
company — a  laudable  modesty,  if  it  be  so ;  not  that  I  assert  that  it  is,  bnt 
they  act  as  if  such  were  their  thoughts  on  the  subject.  I  zatheir  fane;  it 
arises  out  of  the  same  pride  and  jealousy,  with  a  consciousness  of  b^  in 
a  backward  state,  which  causes  them  somewhat  to  avoid  resident  fweigoers 
iA  Stockholm.  But  I  am  leaving  my  rheumatio  friend,  who^  leaving  the 
capita],  journeys  down  to  one  of  the  liMe  modem  villagea  on  the  desolate 
westeom  coast,  which  has  been  raised  to  the  degree  of  a  watering-plaee ;  here 
he  finds  a  room  ready  for  him,  having  taken  core  to  write  beforehand  ta  tk 
doctor  of  the  place  to  engage  it;  and  hepe  he  establishes  lamself  in  the  month 
of  June,  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  to  be  ctued  of  his  aches  and  pains. 

He  first  secures  a  fixed  hour'  at  one  of  the  bathing-houses,  and 
commences  the  operation  of  being  mudded  on  the  following  di^j  Having 
repaired  to  the  bath-house  he  finds  a  room,  and  an  old  woman  who 
receives  him  with  a  benignant  smile :  she  is  selected  as  his  attendant,  his 
female  valet,  in  fact.  They  enter  the  loom,  she  shuts  the  door  and  begins 
forthwith  to  help  him  to  undress ;  the  operation  is  proceeded  with  until  he 
is  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  bom. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  mud  must  already  have  had  some  peculiar 
effect,  for  although  completely  bereft  of  his  elothes — more  naked,  in  fact,  than 
a  wild  Indian — no  blush  of  modesty  flushes  the  patient's  ^eks ;  he  appean 
unconscious  of  his  denuded  state— he  showa  no  sign  of  ahame^4iisold 
woman  and  he  look  placidly  at  one  another^  askd  the  second  act  of  the  comedy 
commences.  In  each  room  is  a  small  bucket  full  of  some  daik-kMldng 
liquid,  more  like  paint  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of;  a  sort  of  klf- 
liquid,  half-solid,  sticky,  yet  soft  material,  which  is,  m  faet^  a  species  of 
mud.  It  is  found  near  the  sea<-shore,  is  cotiected  and  refined^-particles 
of  shells  and  so  forth  being  carefully  extractedj — and  is  considered  admimbly 
efficacious  for  curing  Swedish  rheumatism.  What  this  mud  oooastsofl 
cannot  truly  say,  but  sulphur  is  certainly  one  of  its  ingredients. 

The  patient  then  sits  down;  the  old  woman  approaches  him  with 
the  mud  bucket,  and  sets  to  work  energetically  to  plaster  him  orer  and 
rub  him  with  the  slimy  paint.  I  must  here  observe  that  these  M  women, 
who  have  thorough  practice,  are  said  to  possess  a  v^iy  delicate  touch,  tnd 
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to  rob  in  the  most  itrfistio  and  s<K)tMng  tray.  Tet  I  scarcely  think  I  conld 
submit  to  be  smeared  over  with  -such  nastinfess.  It  may  be  clean  mud, 
and  doubtlesa  it  is,  if  sitoh  it  can  be ;  yet  it  is  still  nmd,  and  as  such  I 
frash  my  hands  of  it ,— ^a  troublesome  undertalrin^,  I  fancy,  for  I  am  told 
it  sticks  to  the  person  most  tenaciously. 

After  the  suflferw  has  been  mbbed  and  plastered  a  sufficient  time,  the 
aged  femide  directs  a  douche  upon  his  stomach,  which  routs  the  mud  with 
great  slaugMer,  and  fiilsDy  he  gets  into  a  ii^arm  bath  of  sea-water, 
npon  emerging  iVom  which  he  is  again  assisted  in  his  toilet  by  his  aged 
female  atteudant  aforesaid. 

To  those  who  merely  rsquire  salt-water  baths^  wooden  structures  colled 
"  bassins  "  are  placed  in  the  sea.  These  are  square  in  form,  with  a  dressing- 
room  at  eaeh  end :  the  spaee  enddsed  is  hardfy  large  enough  to'  swim 
about  in  oomfbrtably. 

The  ladies  have,  of  course,  their  separate  bassins,  and,  with  that 
innoeence  acod  freedom  fWnn  affectation  which  distinguiishes  them,  they 
altogether  disdain  the  fashionable  but  ^y  costume  ^hich  must  necessarily 
desttoy  half  the  freshness  of  the  bath,  and  phinge  into  the  briny  water 
dothed  in  their  own  Tirtufl-^m^gling  together  and  sporting  about  like  so 
mamy  nymphs  or  sea  goddesses. 

The  male  sex  are  of  oourse  excluded  from  all  view  of  these  interesting 
spJbshingSf  andfua,  and  so  forth.  So  far  Swedish  simplicity  does  not 
go,  1  am,  ih^,  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  soene^-^oubtless  very 
charming. 

HOW  MAHSHAL  BEENADOTTB  BECAME   CAOWN   PILINCE  OP  SWEDEN. 

Ere  I  quit  the  subject  of  Sweden,  I  would  dedire  to  add  some  interesting 
^ktadls  not  generally  known  as  to  the  fact  of  how  Marshal  Bernadotte  became 
Crown  Prince  of  that  kingdom.  The  story  is  simple,  but  interesting,  the 
CiDwn  having  been  obtGuned  through  the  means  of  a  young  lieittenant.  In 
Sweden^  however,  the  lieutenants  are  important  people,  more  important  than 
the  captains,  who  rarely  partake  in  the  amusement  of  dancing,  a  most  serious 
item  in  a  Swedisii  military  education ;  for  many  who  can  do  nothing  else 
ean  dance,  and  are  consequently  the  delight  of  the  fair  frokcns,  the  nobly 
bom  daonsels  of  society ;  indeed,  I  have  heard  tefl  of  a  froken  who  loudly 
<)eela]!ed  that  one  Swedish  lieutenant  was  better  than  a  hundred  young 
diplomates,  wherein  I  dare  say  she  was  right  as  far  as  she  was  individually 
coneemed ;  yet  I  doubt  if  all  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Meanwhile  I 
would  observe,  that  any  man  of  a  certain  age,  not  being  a  lieutenant,  is, 
genera&y  speaking,  a  royal  secretary, — a  rank  or  title  awarded  to  idl  ciei-ks 
in  Government  offices;  and  indeed,  I  fancy,  to  any  clerk  in  any  office  what- 
ever. Now  should  the  individual  not  belong  to  either  of  the  above- 
-  mentioned  categories,  he  is  merely  a  "  brukspatron,"  which  literally  means 
*'  owner  of  a  foige,"  and  includes  all  country  gentlemen,  fanners,  and  such 
like,  who  have  not  any  other  title  wheremth  to  bless  themselves ;  and)Me 
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riglit  of  their  name,  these  forge  ownersi  wear  a  unifbrm,— eonsisting'  of  an 
evening  coat  with  a  braided  velret  collar,  and  a  dress  sword,  and  l^us  Aej 
present  themselves  at  Conrt. 

But  to  my  tale.  The  Swedish  people,  having  deposed  Acir  Kmg 
Gustavus  lY.,  who  was  an  obstinate  and  reMgioos  madman,  and  halving 
declared  that  neither  he  nor  his  descendants  shonid  rdgn  in  the  land,  pHt 
on  the  throne  his  uncle  Charles,  and  19th'  of  the  name,  who  was  an  fAA 
man  and  childless;  and  then  they  east  about  for  a  sueoeasor  to  tliear 
Charles  in  other  lands.  First  they  selected  one,  Prince  of  Augnatenborg, 
who  was  of  a  sickly  habit  and  soon  died — some  said  by  poison,  bat  tibat 
was  mere  malic&^-and  the  succession  was  again  open. 

The  old  King  was  desirous  to  select  the  brother  of  the  dead  Prinee,  Bake 
of  Augustenbui^,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1  BIO,  he  sent  oounors  to  Paris, 
to  sound  the  great  Emperor,  whom  he  wished  to  please.  One  of  tliefc 
couriers  was  my  Heutenant,  by  name  and  iitte  Baron  Otto  Momer. 

He  was  a  little  grotesque  man,  of  fiis^nifibant  fignre  and  oommon 
address ;  but  his  soul  was  great,  for  was  he  n6t  a  Swedish  Hentenant? 
Arrived  in  Paris,  with  big  ideas  crowding  on  his  mind,  he  sought  oat  one 
La  Pie,  a  young  officer  whom  he  had  known  in  former  ^me&,  add  to  li»n 
related  the  great  enthusiasm  which  existed  in  Sweden  for  Nap<^eoin  I., 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  whole  nation  put  its  hopes  in  him,  and 
would  receive  with  open  mouths  and  grateftil  hearts  whomsoever  that 
mighty  monarch  should  be  pleased  to  select  as  their  f\iture  king.  And 
who  better  fitted,  added  he,  to  fill  that  throne  than  one  of  his  iUostriOBS 
generals?  These  the  young  officers  straightway  passed  in  review,  aad 
talked  the  matter  fuHy  over ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Beraadotte,  Prinoc  of 
Ponte  Cbrvo. 

But  bow  to  proceed  ?  how  to  gain  the  favour-  of  Napoteon  for  this  Ws 
most  independent  general,  who,  if  selected,  worald  not  stoop  to  be  a 
puppet  in  his  hands — ^his'  lieutenant  in  the  north  ?  Still,  they  argued,  the 
Emperor  would  scarce  reftise  to  any  Prench  ^en»al  so  briffiant  an  oflfer. 
Bemadotte,  then,  it  must  be ;  on  tWr  they  entirely  agreed. 

Then  did  MSmer  take  to  himself  a  second  confidant,  Sfgnerd,  the 
Swedish  consul-general  in  Paris,  a  dever  intriguer  fit  fbr  tlie  work.  He 
was  readily  won  with  hopes  of  a  future  ambassadorship  and  great  dignity 
and  honour.  And  now  Momer  desired  an  interview  with  the  Prince :  ttas 
with  some  trouble  being  granted,  our  adventurer  (for  sueh  he  was)  foimd 
himself  in  the  presence  of  his  Highness, 

Now  there  was  a  notorious  sibyl-woman,  w)io  at  that  time  had  generally 
a  finger  in  eveiy  pie.  One  Mademoiselle  Lenormand  bad  wMbm  i^ted 
Bemadotte  his  fortune — ^had  promised  him  a  crown,  in  order  to  t^btain 
which  he  was  to  cross  the  seas.  Here  was  a  good  chance,  indeed;  that  t!ie 
prophecy  should  be  fulfilled.  Momer  pleaded  his  cause  warmly :  he  was  * 
tlie  representative  of  a  strong  party  ih  Sweden ;  himself  member  of  the 
Diet,  he  knew  its  sympathies,  and  Hheywerefkvo^blj^to  Prance  and  to  flie 
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Prince ;  and  the  old  King  could  not^  if  be  would»  oppose  himself  to  the 
will  of  the  chambers.  Much  more  iras  said  which  fiisciiiated  the  Prince, 
who,  though  shrewdly  suspecting  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  adyenturer, 
aoknowledged  to  himself  that  he  indeed  might  be  destined  to  rise  still 
higher,  and  change  his  princedom  for  a  kingdom ;  still  he  replied  in  cold 
and  measured  terms,  profesaing  hia  thanks,  yet  adding  that  Napoleon  was 
his  master,  and  on  him  all  must  depend.  He  would  speak  with  the 
Emperor,  and  communicate  the  issue  of  his  interyiew. 

The  Marshal  Prince,  received  by  Napoleon,  declared  his  errand,  and  the 
offer  made;  but  that  he  had  declined  to  accept  it  till  he  knew  his  master's 
wish,  leaving  his  fate  in  his  hands,  and  confessing  freely  it  was  a  homage 
to  the  empire,  and  not  to  his  poor  self. 

The  Emperor  replied  coldly*  He  knew  not  what  it  all  meant.  The 
King  of  Sweden  had  shown  his  inclination  for  another.  "  £ven  should 
the  Swedes  dect  you,"  continued  the  Emperor,  *'yaa  will  reap  neither 
h<mour  nor  fortune.  They  axe  a  sestless  people,  visited  with  anarchy,  and 
I  cannot  give  you  one  company  of  aoldierB  to  keep  you  in  yonr  new  position. 
I  like  not  your  lieutenant,  who  wearves  his  schemes  unknown  either  to  his 
Court  or  his  embassy.  It  is  all  folly.  But  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
matter,  and  will  not  meddle  one  jot  in  this  Swedish  succession. 

Then  Momer  bethought  himself  of  Qeneial  Count  Wrede,  another 
envoy  &om  Sweden — an  honourable,  straightforward  soldier,  of  a  fair  and 
ancient  name,  and  allied  with  houses  of  great  consideration  in  France. 
He  had  just  had  his  parting  audienee  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  about 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  Monier  knew  him  well,  and  felt  great 
hc^es  of  rousing  him  to  help  the  good  cause  of  Sweden.  Arrived  at  the 
General's,  he  entered  the  room  with  mysterious  looks,  and  strange,  excited 
face,  and  straightway  locking  the  door,  coloured  the  astonished  Swede  to 
ewear  never  to  divulge  what  he  was  about  to  disclose — ''least  of  all,"  he 
^ded,  "to  Baron  Lagerbjelke,  the  Swedish  minister." 

This  promised,  the  lieutenant  poured  into  the  old  soldier's  ears  the 
whole  story  of  his  doings,  his  audience  of  Bemadotte,  his  future  plane. 
fie  declared  that  Napoleon  was  indifferent  in  the  matter,  that  the  Prince 
would  willingly  acc^t  the  honour  if  elected,  that  there  was  a  large  party 
of  Swedes  in  his  favour,  and  he  entreated  Wrede  to  assist  his  views  and 
espouse  the  cause  of  Bemadotte.  Wrede,  to  whom  the  Emperor  had  just 
before  expressed  his  indifference  on  the  subject,  who  likewise  loved  the 
Prince  sincerely,  as  one  who  had  shown  him  much  kindness,  and  in  time 
of  war  had  treated  his  countrymen  with  mercy  and  consideration,  was 
.speedily  brought  over,  and  promised  his  best  aid  in  Sweden. 

On  the  29th  of  June  Momer  left  Pans,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiiairs  from  General  Wrede,  to  explain  the  motives 
of  the  latter's  conduct.  Bemadotte  took  Leave  of  Momer  most  cour- 
teously, and  charged  him  to  ieU  his  Swedish  Majesty,  that  Napoleon,  for 
jfirom  opposing  the  plan,  approved  of  it»  while  he  himself  wouM^  lu^nt 
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80  high  a  destitiy  ^*th  cheerfolnessr  on&  gratitude;  But  6f  ail  the  dranutitB 
persona  of  this  most  interesting  bye^pla^,  the  Siv^ish  ambasrador  acted 
the  Boniest  part,  not  hating  exren  guessed  what  waa  in  the  wisd,  or 
suspected  aught,  tiH  -the  honest  Wrede — ^Mtimer  onee  vrt)l  awaj' — spe^e 
the  news  to  hw  ExceJleney.  . 

I  would  not  have  been  in  that  diplc^ttiatiBt's  shoes  for  a  saek  of  golden 
guineasr.    MeanwhUethe  General  weut  his  way  home  also. 

Lieutenant  Moraer  anived  in  Stockholm.  One  csin  well  imagine  tKc 
incrednlouB  stare  of  that  grave  personage— 4he  Oouut  of  Engestrbin, 
Minister  of  State  and  for  Foreign  Affaiiis — when  the  bold  youth  poored 
forth  his  tale ;  how  he  had  propfosed  a  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  ivith 
what  success.  And  the^Count  Essen,  then  present,  shouted  out,  "Boy, 
you  ought  to  sit  where  neither  suu  nor  moon  give  light.' - 
'  Eor  all  thiat,  Mbmer's  cause  gained  ground,  aud  adnroeates  rose  qtnddy 
—ay,  even  with  members  of  the  Ring's  own  comieil  board,  femong 
whom  no  mie  could  be  named  mote  talented  or  more  ridng  tUaai  Birrm 
Wetterstedt,  a  tiame  well  known  in  after  years.  Like  all  iaen  «f  genius, 
with  eyes  and  mind  erer  open  tx>  new  ideas  and  impressiotis,  he  at  oii«e 
perceived  the  advantages  the  ^ecti<«  of  a  Fuench  marshal  wocdd  bring- 
to  Sweden,  and  with  energy  he  espoused  that  warrior's  cause. 

On  the  same  side  oame  Barton  Platen,  formerly  so  warm  far  the  Puke 
of  Augustenburg ;  and  Momer  himself,  although  enjoined  to  keep  bis  stofv 
secret,  went  about  telling  all  who  would  listen,  that  4hfe  despatches  be  bad 
brought  did  not,  as  the  Government  desired  it  to  be  believed,  annouace  Na- 
poleon's predilection  for  the  Duke,  but  for  the  Prince  Pontc  Corvo.  Then  he 
wrote  to  his  accomplice  Signeul  at  Paris,  that  their  cmise  tarried,  and  was 
much  hincferod ;  that  they  must  work  upon  the  Swedish  Government  fronr 
without,  and  show  that  the  Princess  choice  was  favoured  by  Napoleon, 
whose  every  opinion  had  such  wefght  in  Sweden,  that  upon  a  wink  from 
him  they  would  select  no  matter  whom  to  be  their  future  King.  Tlios 
there  were  t^vo  parties, — and  that  of  the  Prince,  at  first  the  weakest, 
increased  in  numl)er  and  importance  daily. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  a  little  country  town  called  Orebro,  Mrhcrt 
the  Diet  should  sit,  and  thither  the  King  journeyed. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  depict  the  state  of  the  weak  old  King  when  he 
was  told  of  the  intriglies  there  carried  on.  He  who  had  chosen  the 
brother  of  the  dead'  Prince,  his  adopted  son,  to  fill  the  same  place,  what 
could  he  think  when  he  found  his  rOyal  wishes  thwarted,  his  very  courier 
leading  the  van  ?  And  for  what  P  To  place  forsooth  a  French 'soldier  in 
succession  on  the  immemorial  Wasa  throne  I  I  can  see  the  straggle  in 
mind  and  body,  which  day  after  day  wore  out  the  poor  dd  man. 

The  influence  of  his  nearer  intimates  was  exercised  still  for  the  dcatl 
Prince's  brother,  and  this  sti'cngthened  him  in  his  own  inclination  and 
generons  resolve.  And  with  these  feelings  he  proposed  the  Dnke  of 
Augustenburg  to  the  secret   committee   selected  i?o  make  choice  of  * 
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8U0Ge9sor  to  the  tbion^t  aiul  be  ha4  8\itely  beea  ducted*  when  tlie  affaira 
Qok  that  \Aim  which  I  sh«U  now  iidiate. 

The  ohaxige  came  from  without.  Signeul,  kamiag  how  thioga  weca 
going  on  at  Qrebro,  saw  at  a  gbnce  what  waa  wanting  to  turn  tha  Diet  in 
favour  of  the  French  Prince,  and  therefore  proposed  to  him  .to  send  one 
Poqnuer,  formerly  French  Tioe-eosaal  at  Gothenburg^  to  Qrebro,  to 
afi&rm  that  his  Highneea  would  gladly  accept  the  Crown  Princeahip  of 
Sweden,  should  he  be  called  thereto  hy4he  Swedieh  nation;  that  Foumier 
should  show  such  advantages  in  favour  of  the  Pnnoe  as  would  shapie  aU 
rivals ;  that  he  should  he  provided  ^th  full  powers  and  a  private  letter  from 
Signeul  to  the  Ck)imt  of  Engestrom.  The  Prince  agreed^  but  added 
aqutely,  that  if  all  Sweden  would,  accept  him«  the  King  alone  refusing,  he 
w^ould  be  no  Crown  Prinoe  of  theks ;  that  Poumier,  to  prov£  his  mission* 
should  take  with  him  a  eertoin  ixoxy  ease,  eontaimug  n^huatqre  portraits 
of  the  Princeaa  and  his  son  Prince  .Qscar>  to  deliver  to  Greneval  Wrede^  to 
wlwm  and  the  Count  of  Sngestrom  only,  he  was  tfi  speak  on  the  aubjeict^  n 

Foun^r  left  Paris,  and  travelled  to  the  ]aat  stage  from  Orebro.  FjKunr 
there  he  seat  a  fetter  to  the  Count  Engestrom,  beggmg  permission  to  gi^a 
intohis  hands  an  important  and  weighty  commission.  AXter  due  delil^e^ 
ration  the  permission  was  accorded,  and  Foumier  saw  the,  Count  thei  samo 
day  as  the  secret  committee,  of  the  Diet  ha4  given  their  voices  for 'the 
I>uke  of  Augustenburg.. 

The  Count  was  truly  astonished  when  he  learnt  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
sion. He  took  the  portraits  and  the  letter^  but  scarce  knew  what  to  reply. 
''It  is  1)00  late/' he  said,  "  things  have  goue.too  far;"  and  yet  he  caused  the 
conference,  which  should  have  assembled  on  the  same  day  to  review  the 
secret  conunittee's  report,  to  be  delayed.  This  delay  was  not  lost  by  the. 
French  party ;  that  veiy  night  hundreds  of  unsigned  slips  of  paper  weare 
prepared,  setting  forth  the  material  advantages  which  would  follow  the 
election  of  Bemadotte ;  that  he  was  the  choice  of  Napoleon,  whom  all  looked 
up  to.  and  who  would  be  secured  to  Sweden,  and  that  Eussia  would  be 
attacked  and  beaten ;  the  French  warrior  would  lead  his  new  people  against 
their  hated  enemies,  and  reconquer  Finland  for  the  Swedish  Crown, 

Then  the  Count  Engestrom,  himself  dready  half  gained  over,  prepared 
for  a  serious  task.  It  was  necessary  to  relate  what  had  happened  to  the 
Xing.  Here  he  found  his  task  easier  than  he  had  dared  to  hope ;  his 
Majesty  had  also  somewhat  changed,  and  when  the  Count  declared  what 
Bernadotte  had  said, — that  were  all  Sweden  for  him,  but  the  King  against 
him,  he  would  have  none  of  it, — old  Charles  exclaimed,  "  Faith,  that  must 
be  an  honourable  man/'  The  way  was  prepared ;  and  when,  soon  after,  a 
letter  came  by  post  to  Count  Engestrom,  not  sealed  or  dated,  but  in  Sig- 
neid's  handwriting,  stating  that  Napoleon  would  gladly  see  Marshal  Ber- 
nadotte  King  of  Sweden,  the  cause  was  won;  and  Sweden,  torn  with 
parties,  BtiU  bleeding  from  the  loss  of  Finland,  eager  for  revenge  abi-oad, 
and  threatened  with  anarchy  at  home»  embraced  with  joy  the  hand  that 
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seemed  stretched  out  to  help  hfit,  A  ]7re&ch  marshal,  bound  by  ties  of 
kindred  and  a  thousand  bloody  triumphs  to  the  hero  of  the  age,  had 
liaen  up  to  reseae  them  from  all  their  imsfortunes.  Bemadotte  waa  m  aU 
men's  mouths ;  he  waa  to  be  iiieir  dehvarer  and  avenger.  Thus  thought 
the  Diet,  and  on  the  Slat  of  August,  1810,  it  decided  to  diooee  aa  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  Jeou  Baptiste  JuUua  Benoadotte,  Fnnoe  of  Fonte  Covfo. 

And  these  waa  joy  in  Onbro.  That  same  evtobg  the  marry  piiesta  of 
Sweden  assembled  together  at  their  dub,  round  huge  bowla  of  nafeiie 
punch,  and  drank  deep ;  and  now  the  newly  eleoted'a  heaMi  waa  proposed, 
and  the  merry  priests  stood  up  (at  leasts  aa  many  as  eoald  staad)  and 
raised  their  glasses  to  the  toast.  Then  that  jonal  aorfant  of  the  Lord, 
Archbishop  of  Stockholm*  Primate  of  all  Sweden,  seized  hb  glaaa  too,  and 
waving  it  abft  with  drunkm,  blasphemous  voiee,  »»red  out,  "  l%e  new 
Saviour's  health  I" — a  proper  Christian  I  The  words  were  scavoe  out  of 
his  mouth,  ere  he  felt  dimly  tlffongh  the  fumos  of  liquor  that  he  had 
uttered  something  unaeeatdy;  and  wishing  to  mend  the  matter,  the  jpevoKod 
toper  added,  with  a  aeno-oomio  upward  look,  "  Not  fbrgettii^  the  old 
One,"  and  so  drained  his  glaaa  amidst  general  apfdanse  and  menimoit. 
Truly  a  goodly  and  pioua  assembly  1 

And  thus  Bemadotte  became  C^wn  Pkinoe,  oud,  after  the  old  KiBg*s 
deaths  sat  on  the  Swedish  thrcme. 
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Thx  birth  of  a  pittce — wliotlifir  lieir^appaieiit  or  iiehr-piesmnptive  to  tlie 
crown  of  these  reahas — nunt  idways  be  a  &ci  of  high  inteiest  and  impart 
to  a  free  and  byal  peofde ;  bat,  in  the  inttanee  of  thie  kst  nascent  grand- 
son of  our  wdl-beLoTod  Qmnar  Viotobia,  it  may  be  looked  npon  as  an 
anspicuraB,  and  pidwhij,  from  the  tide  of  atiztiiig  occunvnoes,  ma^  prove 
a  memovable,  event. 

Wfaatesw  good  orevil  fortune -may  hereafter  betide  him,  the  first  cfafld 
of  Albert  Edward,  PimoB  of  Wales,  and  Alexandra  of  BemnaBk,  finds  a 
biilfiant  wreath  plaeed  bj  Foortnne  on  his  ondle,  and  the  recent  buUetuos 
annonnciDg  both  rojai  aislher  and'  babe  *^  doing  well"  were  hailed  with  . 
that  nnfeigned  jojfidness  and  lively  enthuaiaBin  so  chaiBcteristic  of  the 
true-hearted  loyalrfy  whieh  diatinguishee  ourTBoe* 

In  strong  and  painful  oontraat  to  our  popalar  rejoicing  consequent 
upon  sneh  glad  tidings  fran  Fpogaioie,  and  afa&oat  mtagiiing  with,  and 
jarring  the  musio  of  our  joy4>ella,  come  ilL-oraened  echoes  of  distant  war 
frooi  that  ancient  peninsula  across  the  aiomiy  North  Sea,  where  tine  pong 
Princess  first  saw  the  light — the  tramp  of  evmed  hosts  and  thundsr  of 
hostile  cannon  in  ihe  Banssh  duchiee-^imparting  a  tenfold  interest  to  the 
relations  now  existing  between  Denmask  and  England.  The  Banish 
army  having  narrowly  escaped  destruction  through  the  "  prevailing  faith- 
lessness" of  the  German  powers,  and  the  Prusso- Austrian  forces  outnum- 
bering the  Danes  by  more  than  two  to  one,  are  fiee  to  take  possession  of 
all  King  Christian's  continental  dominions,  and  "  all  is  lost  save  honour" 
to  the  Banes  in  Schleswig. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  whirl  of  grave  and  rapidly  passing  events  just 
now  happening  in  the  native  knd  of  his  young  and  royal  mother,  the 
friendly  and  sympathizing  English  Court  and  nation  are  looking  forward 
expectantly  to  the  fast  approaching  ceremonial  of  the  baptism  of  the  infant 
heir-presumptive. 

Our  royal  line  has  on  two  previous  occasions  Hnked  itself  with  that  of 
Denmark,  but  never,  perhaps,  under  diacumstances  of  such  intense  and 
high-wrought  interest  as  those  attending  the  aUiance  of  the  present  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales. 

At  this  juncture,  therefore,  it  may  be  neither  irrelevant  nor  unprofitable 
to  cast  a  rapid  retrospective  glance  over  certain  salient  features  and  inci- 
dents attending  the  birth  and  baptism  of  former  heirs-apparent  and  heirs- 
presumptive  to — 

'*  The  regal  title,  and  the  seat 
Of  EDgland*8  true-anointed  lawful  king.'* 

The  olden  chroniclers  and  historians  are  exceedingly  barren  in  details 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  regal  christenings  of  the  princes  of  our 
island  previous  to  that  of  Edward  the  First.  The  future  conqueror  of 
Wales  and  Scotland — our  great  Plantagenet  and  "  English  Justinian" — 
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was  the  first  prince  nrko  was  baptized  in  Westminster  AUbey,  after  it  wn 
rebuilt  by  bis  fatber,  Henry  the  Third ;  who,  in  honour  of  tbo  illiistriaws 
fonndeor  of  that  noble  pile,  bestowed  the  natiottal  and  popidar  named 
Edward  an  his  beir'*-^a  name  endeared  to  i^  people  by  the  remembraneo 
of  the  miki  Tirtoss  and  paternal  lawa  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  baptism  of  o\a first  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwarda  the  ili-stanvd 
EdwaiHl  the  Second)  wbs<  solemnized  after  a  luder  fadnon  amidst  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  the  conquered  but  unsubmitting  mouniainsr  of  Wales,  sur« 
rounded  by  the  steel-dad  feUowcrs  of  h»  legal  aixei  aad  the  wild  chieftaiBs 
of  the  land,  who  had  tmwittailgly  consented  to  xeeeiye  for  their  prince  a 
natire  <^  their  own  ooimtiy,  who  should  not  be  able  to  speak  a  woid  of 
English  or  French.  Theyrehietantly  imprinted  the  kiss  of  homage  on 
the  tender  eheek  of  the  infant  Plantagnet,  to  whom  the  faithliii  and  l^gh* 
minded  Eleonora,*  the  consent  of  England'a  victor-king,  had  jnstigmn 
birth  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Oaemarvon  Castle.^  Anian,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  held  him  at  the  font,  and  received  a  riglit  royal  fee  for  discharging 
such  a  function.  The  elated  monasch  literally  heaped  upon  him  manors 
and  regalities  in  different  parts  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvon^  together  with 
the  ferries  of  Bothnan  and  Cadnant,  over  the  Menai,  which  contributed  no 
little  increase  of  revenue  to  the  prelate.  Such  a  christening  fee — duly 
recorded  in  a  MS.  presented  to  the  British  Museum  in  1844,  by  the 
governors  of  the  Welsh  school — ^had  never  before  been  presented  to  a 
priest  admitting  a  young  prince  into  the  church  of  Christ;,  but  such 
example  of  abundant  krgess  on  the  part  of  the  triumphant  and  ex^ultant 
Edward  has  never  since  had  an  imitator. 

In  a  still  more  auspicious  hour  for  England  was  celebrated  the 
baptismal  rites  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward  of  Windsor,  who  graces  con- 
spicuously the  brilliant  roll  of  England's  chivalry,  as  conqueror  of  France, 
— the  renowned  Edward  the  Third.  Ere  his  infant  grasp  could  draw  a 
sword,  he  came  like  a  dove  of  peace  to  heal  the  deadly  quarrel  between  the 
insurgent  barons  of  England  and  their  angry  sovereign,  and  to  prove,  for 
a  blessed  interval^  the  sweet  bond  of  union  between  his  estranged  parents. 
This  babe  (our  aecotid  Prince  of  Wales)  was  born  at  Windsor  on  the 
13th  day  of  November,  1312,  and  four  days  after  was  baptized  with 
great  splendour  in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Edward.  The  uncle  of  Queen 
Isabella,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  nobles  who  were  at  the  Court  of  his 
royal  parents,  were  uigent  with  the  King  to  allow  his  heir  to  be  called 
Louis;  but  the  English  nobles  of  that  age,  always  averse  to  graft  a 
foreign  name  upon  their  royal  scions,  insisted  that  tlw  prmoely  boy  should 
be  baptized  by  none  other  name  than  that  of  Edward.  The  ceremony 
was  perfonned  by  the  Cardinal  Arnold,  and  the  infant  prince  had  no  less 
than  seven  godfathers,  but  there  is  no  name  of  a  godmother  reoorded.    It 

-.:... ...      .    ■  :  ^    .     -  .      .1     .■■-.- ■       ■■  ■         — 

'    •  Ifot  in  the  "Eagte  T<ywer,"  as  commonly  stated,   for  it  had  not  then 
been  built.  ^  . 
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was.  a  day  of  yjgli  revel  and  feasting^  in  Loadon  tityc  the  conduit  in 
Chrap  ran  with  urine,  of*  whiah.  dl  who  chose  xodght  drink ;  oad  at  the 
jomsting  cross  befote  St.  Micfaael's  Charah^  in  West*  Cheap^  a  tent  was 
raised  in  the  middJe  of  the  street,  heneoth  which  stood  a  huge  butt  of  wine 
for  every  comer  who  desired  to  drink  theDeof .  to  tiie  heahh  ci  Pnnre 
Edward  of  Windsor. 

A  fonrth  heiD^apparsnt  of  England,  of  the  saiao  popular  name,  Edwwd 
the.  Black  Prince,,  who  aiterwarda  trasscended  oven. Ms  m^hty  father's 
f2UBe»  was  bom  and  ehristeittd  in  ^  sylvan  bowers  of  Woodstock,  wheve 
Edward  lU.  and  hia  youthfiil  consort^  PhUippa^  then  resided  in  ahnost 
domoatia  letiuement*  No  extiaordinaxy  splendour  marked  the  baptismal 
rites  of  tlus  illustrious  prince;  but  it  is  recorded  thatihis  infant  beauty 
aad  strength  astonished  everyone  who  saw  him,  and  that  hA  was  enitnieted 
to*  no  meaner  ntirse  than  his  royal  mother^  the'  Qjueen  of  England^  who 
nouriihed  him  at  her  own  bosom^  mid  who  was,  we  aretold>^-* 

**J6yftil5ii*lnoth«*'dgetttledtfeai^!i,    "  ' 

Blest  cans  I  all  other  ibciiagB  fiirahova^ 

Jlichard  of  Bordeaux  (hcir-presumptive  arid  afterwarcts  Ricliard  flie 
Second),  the  unworthy  son  of  the  Black  Prince  arid  Joan,  t/ie/aif  Maid  of 
Kent,  was  bom  and  christened  in  a  foreign'  land,  though  within  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather.  Auguries  of  evil  omeri  touching  his  future 
destiny  were  promulgated  in  tte'  antechambers  of  his  victorious  grandsirc, 
Edward  III.,  and  among  the  ladies  of  honour  of  the  Priricess  of  Wales,  his 
mother,  even  at  that  early  period  of  lits  existence.  Touching  his  baptism, 
James,  King  of  Majorca,  Charles,  King  of  "Navarre,  and  Richard,  Bishop  of 
Agen,  being  at  the  Court  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Bordeaux,  the  first  and 
last  of  these  personages  were  sponsors  for  the  child,  when,  on  the  Pridny 
after  his  birth,  he  was  carried  in  state  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
there  christened  by  the  Archbishop,  who  conferred  on  the  unconscious 
Prince  the  name  of  his  ecclesiastical  godfather,  the  Bishop  of  Agen.  Ex- 
posed, unhappily,  to  foreign  influences,  this  l^rovenqalPlantagcnet  acquired 
Provencal  tastes — was  gay,  indolent,  dissolute,  and  prodigal.  Gray,  in  a 
single  stanza,  has  painted  most  forcibly  and  graphically  the  pageant  of  his 
wasted  life,  from  its  "  rising  riiorn"  to  its  temble  close : —  ' 

"  Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zepli}!:  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  on  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  dud  Pleasure  atths  helm  ^ 
Begairdleas  of  the  aweepiog  whirlwind's  away^ 
That,  hvush'd  in  grim,  jcepoae^.  expects  his  evening  pr«y.'' 

The  conqueror  of  Aginoourt's  son  and  suocessor  was  but  a  chiid  of 
nine  mouths  old  when  he  was  proclaimed,  at  London  and  Paris  simul- 
taneously, by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  -  He  had.been  christ/^ned  at 
Windsor  with  peculiar  splendour,  whilst  his  gallant  sire  (Ealstaff's  reformed 
Prince  Hal)— our  fifth  Harry — was   engaged  in  pushing  the  ffcf^r-Mjp 
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Meattx ;  tlie  feeble  boy's  godfathers  being  his  ren<y«nied  uncle,  J<^,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  Hetirf  Beaiilbyt,  Bieiiop  c^  Winchester.  He  was  pie- 
Mnted  ait  the  boptismid  font  hj  J^acqn^line,  Oonntess  of  HahumH,  vbo 
was  familiarly  designated  by  Henry  Y .  hb  Batte  Jake. 

The  birth  and  dmstening  of  the  only  Mm  of  *'  the  priest-king,"  fiemy 
the  Sixth,  took  place  at  a  period  when  the  royal  stre  was  suffering  under 
a  severe  mabdy  of  the  brain,  attended  with  total  aberration  of  reason.  Tlie 
intot  Prince  was  bom  on  St.  Edward's  day,  and  baptized  by  that  name 
with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  ceremony  was  perfoimed 
by  the  pious  Waynflete  of  Winchester,  his  father's  most  bdoTed  friend  and 
counsellor.  The  Buke  of  Somerset,  the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbniy,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Buckinghoffi,  were  the  sponsors.  T^  font  wna  arrayed  in 
a  score  of  yards  of  russet  cloth  of  gold,  and  floifounded  by  a  blaze  of  tapcM. 
The  chrisom  or  christening  maantle,  in  whioh  the  royal  babe  was  reeeind 
after  his  immersm,  cost  i^54  16b.  8d.,  repiosenfting  more  than  11^ 
thousamd  pounds  sterling  of  our  present  coin ;  and  we  learn  from  the  issue 
rolls,  that  it  was  very  rich  with  embroidery  of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Within  thk  gorgeous  mantle  was  a  fine  white  linen  wrapper,  to  prevent 
the  brocade  and  gems  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  delicate  skin  of 
the  new-bom  prince.  Though  there  wert  no  royal  •*  gossips,"  ten  duch- 
esses, eight  countesses,  one  viscountess,  and  sixteen  baronesses  reoei^ 
writs  of  summons  to  be  present  at  the  churching  featiTal  of  the  Quees, 
his  mother.  At  the  eermnony  at  the  abbey,  the  King-^ffom  his  state  of 
mental  prostration — ^was  not  present.  Very  touching,  howeTcr,  b  the  • 
account  given  in  a  letter  among  the  Faston  papers,  of  the  first  introductioa 
of  the  royal  infant  to  the  long  unconscious  monarch,  on  his  restoration  to 
health  and  reason : — *'  On  the  Wednesday,  at  noon,  the  Queen  oame  to  htm* 
and  brought  my  lord  Prince  with  her ;  then  he  asked  what  the  Priiiee*i 
name  was ;  and  the  Queen  told  him  Edward :  and  then  he  held  his  haads 
up,  and  thanked  God  thereof,  and  said  he  never  knew  him  till  that  time, 
nor  wist  where  he  had  been  till  now :  and  he  asked  the  Queen  who  wot 
the  godfathers ;  and  the  Queen  toM  him :  and  he  was  well  content." 

The  christening  of  another  royal  Edward — the  fifth  of  that  name,— 
the  rival  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  solemnisced  under  oiitina- 
stances  of  a  more  romantic  character.  In  the  bloody  battle  of  Teirfces- 
bury,  fbught  on  the  4th  of  July,  1471,  the  last-named  Prince  of  Wsks 
was  slain.  His  successor — doomed  to  as  hapless  a  fate--was  then  m 
infknt  six  months  old,  wImmi,  inium,  **  ail  the  douds  ihatlowered  npon  the 
House  of  York"  were  blackest.  This  fhir  boy  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
Sanetuary  at  Westminster,  to  which  the  afflicted  queen  of  Edward  the 
I\>urth — in  her  terror  and  s<»c  distress,  with  her  Ifcee  little  dm^htsis,  her 
mother,  and  Lady  Scrope — fled  from  the  tower  by  water,  on  the  niproiol 
of  the  vietorious  Lancastrians.  Landing  at  Westminster,  «he  eotoMd  her 
nitne  as  a  sanctuary  woman,  and  there  awaited  the  expected  hourwhea  Ae 
was  destined  to  bring  into  the  world  the  firstborn  son  of  her  fugiti?t»  kaj 
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and  husband.  No  doth  of  gold  arrayed  the  ailment  Gothic  font  of  hewn 
stone,  rouxid  which  the  littk  band  of  fond  antd  faithful  frienda  gaithnred, 
by  whom  the  infant  Prince  waa  hronght  to  his  chriatcsiing;  for  the  lite 
was  perfonned  with  no  greatop  pomp  tium  if.  he  had  been  the  son  of  a 
private  person.  His  godmothers  were  the  old  Suehess  of  Bedford^  his 
gmndmother,  and  the  Lady  Serope,  his  motheff's  faithful  aUendant.  The 
land  Abbot,  Thomas  MiUiug  of  Waatminsiter,  with  the  Prior,  stood  aa 
godfathers  to  the  new-bom  heir  of  England ;  no  other  men  bang*  at  hand 
who  would  yentnre  to  render  the  desolate  child  of  aanctttary  that  eerrioe^ 
Under  such  gloomy  auspices  was  hom  and  baptized  the  most  ill-fated  of 
our  Princes  of  Wales ; — ''pooriyin  Sanctuary/'  says  Habington,  ''andi  if 
foitone  beyond  expectation  aUered  not,  heir-apparent  only  tahia  fsihcar's 
misery."  The  beautiful  Qjueen  (Elisabetli  WoodvilleX  however,  was  not 
wholly  foiaaken  nor  destitute  in.  her  extremity,  for  her  own>  physioisn, 
Serigo,  was  with  her,  and  a  good-hearted  gossip,  "  old  mother  Cobb," 
likewise  lent  efficient  service ;  whikt  a  loyal  buteher,  one  William  Gould, 
kept  the  whole  party  firom  starvation  by  a  liberal  waekly  supply  of  meat* 
The  following  extract  from  the  letters  patent  of  Edward  the  fourth  eiA- 
dences  that  sovereign's  gratsful  reeognitioa  of  the  faithful  flesher^s  timely 
benevolence : — ''Letting  you  wit  for  ike  great  kindness  and  true  hertthat 
our  weU-bebved  W.  Gould,  citizen  of  Londan«  bocher,  showed  unto,  ua 
and  unto  our  derrest  wife  the  Queen,  in  our  last  absence  out  of  our  realm^ 
every  week,  then  giving  nnto  her  far  the  sustentacioa  of  hir  household  half 
«  beef  and  ^  motons," 

The  next  royal  ohristening  of  national  interest  was  that  of  Arthmr, 
Prince  of  Wales^  in  whose  pemon.  the  claims  of  the  rival  looses  of  York  and 
limcaster  blended  in  the  first  year  of  the^  nnian  l^etween  Henry  of  B&ob« 
mond  and  Elizabeth  of  York*  This  wialcome  and  anspicions  pledge  qf 
peace  and  joy  to  the  long^-bleeding  land  was  baptized  at  the. cathedral  of 
Winchester  with  extraor^aiy  parade,  and  appropriately  named  Arthur,  in 
remembrance  of  the  traditional  fsme  still  theve  surviving  of  tbe  renowned 
British  king.  Elizabeth  WoodviUci  Queen  dowager  and  gmndmother, 
assisted  by  two  of  her  daughtem,. the, Princesses  Cicely  and  Anne,  stood 
godmother  to  her  infant  descendant,  and  must  have  xeealled  with  an  ag^- 
nisdng  thrill  of  remembrance)  the  scene  to  which  we  hawe  just  refeirod,  when 
her  own  fair  boy,  Edward  the  Pifth,  was  borne,  with  mingled  tesm  of  grief 
and  joy,  to  the  unadorned  font  within  the  lonely  abbey,  wheze  he  was  pre- 
served from  the  perils  that  oveishadmved  his  cradle,  to  fulfil  a  darker  des- 
tiny, at  a  period  when  all  a  mother's  fondest  hopea  were  twined  mound  her 
"gallant,  springing  young  Plantagenet."  fi^uy  the  Seventh  oansedthe 
font  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  to  be  removed^  at  a  considerable  expense,  for 
the  baptism  of  his  other  children. 

Hall,  the  chronicler,  has  been  remarkably  minute  upon  the  rejoicings 
which  took  place  on  New  Year's  day,  1511,  when  Katherine  of  Arragon 
produced  a  prince  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  Having  described  the  pageant 
which  was  devised  upon  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  following,  Hall  8ayS|jn-[^ 
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'*  Shortly  filter^  or  betoe  the '  Qtteen^ft  <3li(un;1nng,  Ae  Ein^  role^  to 
WalftiDgiiam.  The  Quten  being  diturefaed  and  purified,  tke  Kuijgi  aMi  the 
tiemoved '  frooi  Bichmotid  to  Westrainstor,  'wberewos  pfepahnotion  for  a 
solemn  joast  in  honour  of  the  Qiieen,*-^he.  King  being  one^  And  with  him 
three  aids :  his  Graoe  behig  called  Oiin{e»m')  Loicl ;  the  Lord  Wiiiibb, 
Earl  of  Deronshite,  called  Ben  VoUnre;  Scr  Thomas  Kncvet,  named 
BofiXspinar;  8ir  Edifatd  Neinl^  called  Fidimmi  2Mr^*^-whoee  names 
were  dot  upon  a  goodly  tablfe.'^  '  : 

Towaids  the  blose  of  this  high  festival  a  stfange  and  Indierous  ocoar- 
Tence  took  pbtoe.  When  the  lovd»«nd  ladies  were  about  to  disperaeatfter 
dancing,  the  Imob  outdde  Tubhed  in  up6n  tbeiti,  spoiled  them  rathlessly  of  the 
letters  of  poiA  gold  tphicbfoniied  part  of  the  deoorating  device^  upon  their 
gannenta,  and  even  the  King* allowed  htmsdf ' good^baacmredly  to.be 
stripped  to  his  bose  and  doublet.  But 'the  vabble  at  last  praceededi  to 
such  extremities,  that  it  was  found  neeessoTy  to  oaU  in  the  guandto  dis- 
pense ^em.  In  theeo^amble  a  shipnufti  caught  eertdin  letters,  wkieh  he 
sold  to  a  goldstnitii  fof  £]^  148.  Sd.^b^  reas()n' whereof  it  appearod  that 
the  ^^ments  wec^  of  great  valve.*  '  *^  After  this  great  Joy  came  s<)%ro«^l 
chance,**  for  the  young  Prince,  born  upon  New  Year's  day  last  past, 
being  then  the  eve' of  St  Matthew,  departed  this  wcnld  at  Richmond 
(22nd  of  E^maiy))  and  from  thende^  was  earned  to  Westminster  and 
b«ried«  ■■'•/■■.■  ■     ■   ,<  ■  ;     ' 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  thfen  twenty^nioe  ybairs  of  age.  ''  Aflfoble  aad 
iim^n,  he <  offends  no  one,"  says  a  contemporaiy  letteriwritery  and  it  was 
tJw  business  of  the  divorce  that  seems  to  ha^^  first  roused  the  moee  angry 
pas»ons  of  his  natuiife.  Erasmus  has  comprised  the  state  of  England  tmdcr 
Henry's  dominion  six  yeam  later  in  a  single  pregnant -sentence,^^^*//^ 
Anplia  onmeg  met  Mun  mttAfdit^  atU  Mdus  o^traj^." 

But  of  eroryitereiiianial  of  the  Idod  on  record,  the  most  striking 
scene,  peihaps,  was  aoted  at  the  nudniglit  christening  of  Edwacd  the 
^xth,  in  the  chapel  of  Hampton  Oourt,  wlhen  Uie  future  .defimdfir  of  ihe 
feformed  religion  was  presented  at  the  baptismal  font  by  his  sister  and 
Bomon  Cathead  £tt!coe88<H',  the  Princess  Maiy,  whom  his  birth  had  just 
deprived  of  the  immediate  heritage  of  a  timme.  There,  too,  unoonscidus 
of  the  awful  storm  that  bad  clouded  her  mom  of  hit  and  rerersod  her  own 
high  prospects  since  the  day  when  she  had  been  proclaimed  Princess  of 
Wales  and  heiress  of  the  realm,  came  the  young  mothei^ess  ISliiabetli,  who 
had  been  roused  from  ibe  sweet  slumbcffsof  inlant  innooenoe^  and  anvred 
in  robes  of  state,  to  perform  the  paart  that  had  been  assigned  to  her  m  the 
pageant.  In  this  procession,  Elixabeth,  borne  in  the  ax*m8  of  the  aspiring 
Seymour,  the  brother  of  the  Queen^  with  pkyftil  smiles^  carried  the 
chrisom  for  the  son  of  her  for  whose  sake  her  mother's  blood  had  been 
shed  on  the  scaffold,  and  herself  branded  with  the  rcproaoh  of  iUegitimac)'; 

♦  Ellis'fi  '^Original  Letters."  ^      ■     j 
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and  th^e  tke  Earl  of  WHtalaie,  tfatefailier  of  the  murdeted  Anne  Boleyn, 
made  bimfielf  an  object  of  contempt  to  ererj  eye  by  assisting  at  tbia  rke, 
at  wbicb  he  bore  tke  taper  of  Yirpn  wax^  with  a  towel  about  bis  neok. 
The  godfathers  associated  with  the  Fiincess  Maiy  on  this  occasion  were 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  I>uke  of  Ncnrfolk,  the  first  of 
whom,  it  is  wdl  known,  she  afterwards  consigned  to  the  stake. 

The  font  of  solid  silver  was  guarded  by  Sir  John  EusseU,  Sir,  Niohelas 
Carew,  Sir  Francis  Brian,  and  Sir  Anthony  Bffowni  in  aprona,  with  towels 
ftboat  their  necks.  The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  oanried  the  child  under  a 
<^ftnopy,  which  was  home  by  the  Duke  of  Siiflk)ik,  the  Masqois  of  Exeter, 
the  Earl  of  AmndeU  and  Lord  Williaiti  Howard.  The  Prince -s  nurse, 
Mistoesft  Jaokson,  whom  he  erer  called  Mother  Jake^  followed  with  the 
Queen's  domesiica.  WhSie  his  attendants  were  making  the  Prince  ready 
ia  his  iraoerH,  "  Te  DeHim  "  was  sung;  The  eeiemoi&ial  waaemangedjfbr 
the  Lord  William  Howard  to  give  the  towd  furst  to  the  Lady  Mary ;  LchxL 
Fitswalter* to  bear  the  covered. basins^  Lord  Ddawarr  to  unoovtorthem; 
the  Lord  Stourton  to  give  the  towels  to  thfl  Archbishop  of  Oaoterboiy  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  After  the  Prinee  was  christened^  his  styk  was  tiuis 
psodaiifcied  by  €iarter:--^ 

**  God,  in  His  almighty  and  infinite  gkbcei  grant  good  life  aild  long  to 
the  right  high;  right  exeeUeati  and  noble  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  Earl  of  Chester,  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved  son  of  our  most 
^read  and  gracious  Lord  King  Heoiy  the  EightL" 

The  Ijidy  Mary  gave  hear  godson  a  eilp  of  gold  by  Lord.  Essex ; 
Cianmer^  three  great  bowls  and  two  great  pots,  which  were  bofene 
by  the<  Iisxl  of  Wiltshire.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  presented  a  amilar 
offnring  to  Ids  royal  godson.  In  the  ^  returning  psooession  the  Lbidy 
Elizabeth  was  led  away  by  the  Lady  Msjry;  her  sister,  by  whom  she  was  at 
thbt  time  so  fondly  loved,  that,  when  speaking  of  her,  Mary  was  acouatomed 
to  csll  her  a  *'  toward  little  dariiag/'  Elizabeth's  train  was  borne  by  the 
Lady  Herbert,  sister  to  Caliherine  Parr.  The  Prince  was  carried  back  in 
solenm  state,  with  the  trumpets  sounding  before  him,  to  the  Queen  his 
mother's  chamber,  there  to  reoeive  the  blessings^  of  his  royal  parents. 
King  Henry  gave  great  largess  that  day.  The  excitement,  noise^  and  loss 
of  rest  cav»ed  by  Uiis  pompous  oereinonialin  all  probalnlity  cost  Jane 
St^mouTi  her  life. 

The  Prince  fioyal  of  SooUand,  afterwards  James  the  First,  whose  high 
destiny  it  was  to  unite  the  crowns  of  Jkigland  and  Scotland,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgfa  Castle,  oa  the  19th  o£  June,  1566w  The  apartment  in  which 
he  first  saw  the  light  was,  till  within  the  last  fsw  years,  a  guard-room  for 
aoldiers.  In  those  who  are  inftuenoedby  local  associations,  that  apartment 
wiU'prcbaUy  ever  excite  no  slight  degree  of  interest-^kss,  perhaps,  as  the 
birthplace  of  James,  than  as  being  identified  with  the  sorrows  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Shortly  before  the  birth  of  her  heir-apparent,  the  clouds  of  mis- 
fortune had  gathered  fast  around  that  beauiaful  but  imprudent^omanu 
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and  thirteen  months  aftenraids  the  Scottish  i&clbles  made  use  of  that  royal 
in&nt  to  dispossess  her  of  the  throne.  Beligioos  discord  was  rife  tfaroiigii- 
oat  the  land.  The  Qnean  and  the  Puritan  clergy — who  were  eonstantly 
intruding  themsdves  on  her  presence — were  each  anxious  to  baptize  die 
heir  to  the  throne  according  to  the  ceremonials  of  their  respective  faitiis. 
The  superintendent  of  Lothian,  a  man  of  milder  nature  than  his  £d]owB, 
was  their  delegate  on  the  occasion.  Mary  received  him  with  her  usoal 
sweetness,  but  returned  no  answer  as  regarded  the  chief  object  of  his 
mission.  She  sent,  however,  for  the  royd  infant,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  superintendent  to  his  future  king.  The  minister  fell  on  his  kDMS» 
and  breathed  a  short  prayer  for  his  welfare.  He  then  took  the  babe  in  his 
anns,  and  playfully  told  him  to  say  "  Amen  "  for  himself,  which  the 
Queen,  says  Archbishop  Spotswood,  '^took  in  such  good  part  as  oim- 
tinually  afterwards  to  call  the  superintendent  her  ^mai."  'Hus  stoiy  in 
after  life  was  repeated  to  James,  who  from  that  period  always  addrrand 
the  superintendent  by  the  same  familiar  name. 

As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  Sir  J.  Mielvill  had  been  despatched  to 
inform  the  English  Queen  of  tiie  event,  which  so  closely  concerned  both 
kingdoms,  and  to  request  her  to  act  as  godmother  to  the  Prince  of  Scotiand. 
Elisabeth  was  in  high  spirits,  giving  a  ball  to  her  Conit  at  Gnsnwieh, 
when  Gecii,  the  Secrotary  of  State,  and  Mary  Stuart's  envoy,  anived.  Oeeil 
went  up  to  her  while  she  was  dancing,  and  whispersd  the  news  into  her 
ear.  Notwithstanding  her  habitual  self-command,  and  the  fact  thai  Ihe 
unwelcome  event  must  have  been  lon^  foresee,  the  jeakma  feelings  of  the 
woman  prevailed,  and  riie  was  overcome  with  sudden  mdandidy  by  the 
intelligence.  Interrupting  the  dance,  she  sank  dejectedly  into  an  arra-ohair, 
leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  remained  for  some  time  apeedilew. 

"  The  Queen  of  Scots,'*  she  raid  to  one  of  the  ladies  who  inqntred  the 
cause  of  her  mehmcholy,  *'ia  the  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  I  am  but  a 
banen  stock." 

Next  day,  however,  on  giving  Melvill  audience,  she  dissimulated  her 
grief,  and — dressed  more  carefully  and  magnificently  than  usual*— received 
him  with  a  gay  demeanour,  thanked  him  for  bringing  her  such  good  news, 
and  "  gladly  condescended  to  be  a  gossip  to  the  Queen." 

The  true  cause  of  Elizabeth's  bitter  feeling  was  that  the  birth  of  a 
Prince  of  Scotland  revived  the  question  of  the  English  suocessnn; 

The  innocent  cause  of  this  jealousy  was  baptized  at  Stiriing,  on  the 
17th  December,  1566,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andosire,  aoooiding  to  tike 
rites  of  the  Bomish  church.  Such  of  the  Seottidi  nobles  as  professed  the 
reformed  religion  absented  themselves  ftom  the  ceremony.  His  godfiitiisn 
vrere  the  King  of  France  and  Philibert^  Duke  of  Savoy.  Blirabsth,  ss 
godmother,  sent  by  her  iqiresentativOy  the  Ead  of  Bsdibfd,  the  present  of 
a  golden  font,  valued  at  three  thousand  ctow&s.  After  the  conrinsion  of 
the  ceremony,  the  young  Prince  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  heieditaiy 
titles  of  Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotknd,  Duke  of  BothsimrEad  of  faakk. 
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Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Baron  of  Ben&ew.  According  to  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme,  who  subsequently  became  the  physician  of  James,  the  wet-nurse 
of  the  young  Prince  was  a  drunkard,  and  it  was  owing  to  her  milk 
becoming  thus  vitiated  that,  though  early  weaned,  he  was  unable  to  walk 
alone  before  his  sixth  year.* 

That  "most  incompai-able  and  heroic  prince,  Heniy,  Prince  of  Wales," 
as  Comwallis,  his  faithful  follower  and  treasurer,  designates  himf — ^the 
eldest  son  of  James  the  First  and  Anne  of  Denmark, — was  bom  at  Stirling 
Castle,  in  Scotland,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1594.  Lord  Zouch  was 
deputed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  congratulate  the  happy  parents  on  the  birth 
of  an  heir.  A  brief  account  of  a  royal  christening  iif  the  sixteenth  century, 
especially  as  an  archbishop^  has  condescended  to  detail  it,  may  be  of 
some  historical  domestic  value.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
the  infant  was  brought  from  its  own  apartment  to  the  Queen's  presence 
chamber,  in  which  a  state  bed  was  prepared  for  its  reception.  As  soon  as 
the  foreign  ambassadors  were  arrived,  the  Countess  of  Mar,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  ladies,  took  the  Prince  from  his  bed  and  delivered  him 
to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  by  whom  he  was  formally  presented  to  the 
ambassadors.  The  procession  then  moved  to  the  chapel  in  the  following 
order — and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  rude* 
and  warlike  Scottish  nobles  were  employed  on  the  occasion : — ^first  went 
Lord  Hume,  carrying  the  ducal  crown  of  Bothsay ;  then  Lord  Livingstone^ 
bearing  the  towel  or  napkin ;  then  Lord  Seaton  carrying  the  basin,  and 
Lord  Semple  the  laver;  next  followed  the  English  ambassador,  who,  as 
having  the  place  of  honour  awarded  to  him,  bore  the  royal  baby  in  his 
arms.  The  Prince's  train  was  supported  by  Lords  Sinclair  and  Urquhart, 
and  above  him  was  a  canopy,  sustained  by  four  Scottish  gentlemen  of 
distinction.  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  the 
King  rose  from  his  seat  and  received  the  ambassadors  at  the  entrance  of 
the  choir.  The  infant  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  delivered 
him  over  to  the  nurse.  The  ambassadors  having  been  ceremoniously 
conducted  to  the  seats  which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  "every  chair 
having  a  tassel-board  covered  with  fine  velvet,"  the  service  was  peiformed 
by  Cunningham,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  the  procession  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments, and  the  Prince  was  again  laid  upon  his  bed  of  state.  The  Lyon 
herald  then  proclaimed  his  titles,  as  follow : — Henry  Frederick,  Knight  and 
Baion  of  Benfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Duke  of  Bothsay, 
Prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland.  Gold  and  silver  were  thro^vn  out  of  the 
window  among  the  populace,  and  at  night  there  was  a  splendid  banquet, 
at  which  many  knights  were  created ;  plays  and  tilting  were  not  wanting, 
and  the  rejoicings  lasted  for  some  days. 

•  Ellia's  "Original  Letters,"  vol.  ill.,  p.  IM. 

t  "life  and  Death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.'*  J  Spotswooi,  , 
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Charles  the  First  was  bom  at  Dunfennlme,  in  Scot]ml,  the  19tk  of 
November^  1600.  So  weak  was  he  at  his  bJ7th»  that  it  was  hudly 
expected  he  could  survive  his  infaucyi  and  ^nsequentlyi  on  the  2Sjd  of 
December  following*  h&  was  hastily  christenjed  acc(»rding  M>  the  lites  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  of  Scotland,  but  without  any  of  the /ceienundei  wbkii 
usually  attend  the  baptism  of  royal  infanta.  Previous  to  the  young  Prince 
having  been  brought  fvom  Scotland,  many  of  the  Court  ladies  had  been 
anxious  suitors  for  the  guardianship  of  the  chiU.  No  aooBitr,  hoverer, 
were  they  made  acquainted  with  his  sickly  condition,  and  the  ^^^psreat 
probability  of  his  dying  in  their  charge^  thaa.  all  this  anziet^r  vaoiflbed. 
The  chief  infirmity  of  Chades  was  a  weakness  in  his  legs»  by  whudi,  in  bis 
infancy,  he  was  so  much  distiessed  that,  till  his  seventh  year»  ha  Ym 
compelled  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees,  Sir  Boli^  Caxy  infonns  as 
that  the  Prince  wae  so  weak  in  his  ankles,  tha<;  he  could  not  avenstaad 
alone,  and  that  it  was  muxsh  feared  theve  was  a  distocation  of  the  joiiU. 
The  King  was  anxious  to  make  the  experimrat  of  iron  boots*  but  Lady 
Cary,  to  whose  charge  Charles  was  entruated,  30  strenuously  protested 
against  their  being  adopted^  that  his  Majesty  eventually  submitted  to  hs 
superior  judgment.  Charles  had  also  remained  so  long  a  period  befoie  he 
acquired  the  faculty  of  speech,  that  it  was  more  tlian  apprehended  he  bad 
been  born  dumb.  James  proposed  that  the  string  under  his  tongue  Bhould 
be  cut,  but  this  remedy  was  also  successfully  opposed  by  the  jndlcknis 
Lady  Cary.  P)robabfy  it  was  these  infantine  ittfirmities  ttist  rendoed 
Charles  the  espeeial  favonrrts  of  Us  rndthei^,  Anne  df  BenmCkric.^  9le  used 
te  say,  observes  Weldon,  thatr  she  kvcfd  hitn  ku  deariy  «a  iter  owtt-kmL 
Fuller,  speaking  of  the  eh^i^ning^  of  this  Qtiten'e  ytouttgest  daughter, 
MflBfy,  tells  us  that  Bed  oneev«|f  i«AiekiGi^iei^  the  oetettony  of  bapCiinii  to 
^ave  been  Celebrated  with  sb-  mnch-  poihp'  to  on^the  oeeasion  of  tins 
infkttt  Princess  being p^ofehredlnto  the  ehureh:  James nsed  to  say,  witi 
more  humour  than  reverence,  that  he  did  not  pray  to  the'Virg^  Dfoy,  hot 
/br  Uie  virgin  Maiy. 

By  his  Queen,  Remrietta  Miriria,  King  Charles  the- First  had  a  son 
tiamed  Charles,  his  firstborn,  who  survived  tfhe  rite  ef  baptism  but  a  fe«r 
hoars.  The  infhnt  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  in  16128,  its  bikh  having  been 
accelerated  by  a  fHght  suffered  by  the  Queen.  It  is  remarkaUe  tiiat  the 
Eoman  Catholic  priests  of  the  Queen's  household  were  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  its  birth,  trusting,  by  an  immediate  and  secret  baptism,  to  smuggle 
it  into  their  church.  Chafles,  however,  was  on  the  watch,  and  directed  bis 
chaplain,  Dr.  Webb,  who  was  in  attendance,  to  be^tise  it  according  to  tbe 
forms  of  the  Ohureh  of  England.  The  infant  was  buried  at  Westminster. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Charles,  whenever  his  Queen  gave  birlh  to  a  chiid  at 
Whitehall,  to  despatch  one  of  the  members  of  his  household  with  a  Mm  of 

•  The  Queen's  principal  residence  was  at  Somerset  House,  at  that  period  called 
Denmark  House,  in  honour  of  the  country  which  gave  her  birth^^^f  ^ 
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money  to  St. 'Martin's  Chntch,  in  order  to  insure  Ae  Birth  "being  fbnnally 
recorded  in  the  parish  books.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  pointed  out  as 
a  curious  one,  that  only  in  one  instance  can  such  royal  entry  be  traced  cm 
the  register*.  The  King;  it  is  said,  was  deceived  ty  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed, who  preferred  appropriating  the  money  to  thdr  own  advantage. 

About  the  hour  of  Prince  Charles's  birth  (Charles  II.),  at  one  o*clock 
lA  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  May,  IffSO,  a  singular  light  was  seen  in  the 
heimili9,  wMch  the  superstitious  at  once  regarded  as  a  presage  of liis  fdture 
grejrtness.  The  light  was  merely  that  of  the  planet  Venus;  but  Puller'says 
it  "was  nbt  orfy  visible  thte  whole  day,  but  also  dtoing  the  two  which 
followed;  besides  which  there  was  an  eclipse  of  4;he  sun,  about  eleven  digits, 
<rt)seryed  by  the  greatest  mathematicians.*^*  "Certartily,"  quaintly  remarks 
Jesse,  "the  fact  that  Venus  happened  to  be  the  particular  luminary  which 
pil9«ent^  itself  was  a  singular  coincidence,  and  was  at  least  typical  of  the 
flubsequent  Hbertim'sm  of  Charles's  career .**  iDryden  also  thus  aHudes  to 
the- eircttiDAtimce  r'^ 

"^Thftt  bright  companion  of  the  sun, 
Whose  gloriotis  aspect  BeaI'd  bmr  n^w-bord  B^g.'* 

And  again,  in  his  poem  on  the  Eestoration  :-7- 

*'  That  8tar«  that  at.ypur  birth  shone,  out  sp  hrighb, 
Xt  stain'd  the  duller  sun's  meridian  light.'* 

The  Sari  of  Dcndbieatar  tilw  eommixniQaibea  tli9,Miir0  lof  tho  PriIloe^9 
birth  to  De  ViQ,  the  ]£ng^ah  ipesidmit  «t.P4mi{a-^VXe8tofday,.at.iuN)ti, 
th^  Qvieen.waa mada  tbe  ha§pj  iQOther  of  at  Pnnoei.pf'  W«les.  HeinieUl 
God  be  thanked^  k  ia  gpod  estate;;  and  what  %  «)iild  caa  promise^ .  thut 
reckons  j0t  but  two^  d^ya^fisialmdy  vi^ibfe  aa  a  graoioua  pledge /frctti 
Heaven  of  thq^  bIfssijQga.Tirhiiob.  #n».  oQiiv^]^.  mskd  pimnd  to  Jdagdomk 
in  th^  ^saue .  of,  theic  prinoaa.  .  As  lhiA'b#ti»,s0t.(m  wovk  here  wfaatsoartr 
may  s^i!^  to  speak,  the  folnesa  q£  oivr  }md%  in  tii^i  lang^sge  of  piiUie 
rejoicing,  so  his  Msyesty  hath  thought  fit  to  communiqate  idaocmteiitaMiDt 
to  tbe  King  and  Queens  of  Fra^cei  by  his  own.  lettaest  wb^eof'  Mr. 
Mont£^;ue  is  tbe.beaierf  and  hath  commission,  to  invite  that  King,  and 
the  Queezv-mothfirf.  to  join  with  \b»  King  of  BohmuB  in  christening,  of 
the  young  Prince,    And  so  in.  haste  I  iest»  yours* to  be.  commendady-^ 

D0BCHS8Tfift."j:  I 

In  another  letter,  bom  Mr.  Samuel  Meddua  to  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,{ 
some  few  particulars  of  the  oeremony  ase  preseived  )— 

''  Worthy  Siry^Fonce  Chariea  was  baptiaed  last  Lord's  day,  about 
four  in  the  aftemooav  at  St.  Jamas's*  in  the  King's  little  chapel  there,  not 
the  Queen'a^  by  my  Iiord  of  Iiondon,  Dean  of.  the  Chapel,  assisted  by  the 
Biahpp  of  Nprwinhy  almoner^  The  g08U|i8  were  tjie  I'rench  King,  the 
Palsgrave,  and  the  Queen-mother  of  Prance ;  the  deputies,  the  Duke  of 

*  "Annus  HirabHis."  f  Marie  de'  Medici. 
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Lennotj  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton^  and  the  Daohe89  of  Kchmond,  vulch 
laat  was  exo^ngly  beautiful.  Tb^  ordnance  and  chianbeT^  at  tke  Tower 
were  discharged,  the  bells  did  ring»  and  at  xught  were  in,  the  stieeu 
plenty  of  flaming  bonfires.  Tlie  Duchess  waa  sent  for  by.tvo  lords, 
divers  knights,  and  gentl^mcDy  six  footmen^  and  a  coach  and  «ix  horses 
plumed, — all  the  QjueeU'S, — and  alighted,  not  without  the  gate,  but 
within  the  court.  Her  retinue;  were  six  women,  asid  gentlewomen  I  know 
not  how  many..  But  all  of  both  seses.  were  elad  in  white  satin,  ganushed 
with  orimson,  and.  crimson  silk  stoekings.  I  hear  not  of  any  pieseuU 
from  the  gossips ;  but  the  Duchess,,  fox  her ,  own.  particolar,  presented  to 
the  Queen,  for  the  Princes,  a  jewel,  estimated  at  &1M^  or  ^^8,000;  totlw 
Welsh  uurs^  a  chain  of  relics,  estimated  at  £200 ;  to  thf  Kidwife  and 
dry  •nurse,  store  oC  massy  plate;  to  the  six  .rock<3rs,  «ach  &  Aur  citp^  a  salt, 
and  a  dozen  of  spoons*  All  the  lords  also  gai^e  plate  to  the  nurse. 
Besides,  the  Duchess  gave  to  every  knight  and  gentleman  of  the  Queen's, 
who  came  lor  her  and  brought  her  back  to  her  house 'in  t^  Strand 
(Somerset  House),  fifty  pieces ;  to  the  ooachman, .  twenty ;  and  to  every 
one  of  the  six  footmen,  ten  pieces.  There  were  ^ther  Jorda  nor  ka^bts 
made  that  I  hear  of,  as  was  said  there  wou^d  he«  Tours  aasuied,— Ss. 
Meddtts," 

Shortly  after  this  .ceremony  Charles  waa  created  IVinceof  Wales  aad 
Earl  of  C&ester* 

The  second  surviving  son  of  Chadeft  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  James, 
was  bom  itba  15lh  .of  Ootobei*,  10^3,  at  St,,.  Jamea's  Palace,  and  was 
immediately  proclaimed  Duke  of  Yc^k  at*  the  psdaec  gates.;,  The  title, 
hotrerer,  w$3  not  forimaHy  confen-ed,  on  hito  by  patent  tiB/  the  27 th  of 
January,  164^4  jN^inetdays  aftec  his  binbh  he  wal  christened  by  the  Arcb^ 
biahop  of  Catttetbury ;  but  there  k  no  leoord  to  be^  fband  of ,  Jiis  spouaorg. 

Eour  aona  of  James  II.  (when  Duke  of  York)^  by  his  firat  wife,  Aime 
Hyde**-^three  of  whioh  sons  liad<  borne  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gamhridge, 
ami  one  Duke  of  Kendal,^^died  early.  One  by  hi$  seeond  wife,  Mart  o! 
Modenaf— CUaries;  Duke  of  Cambridge>-r-'waa  bom  and  died  in  16  <  7. 
Elaven  yeara  loiter,  in  ICSS,  when  his  parents  were  on  the  throne,  ^^ 
bom  the  Prince  James  Frederick  Edward. '  This  only  surviving  sou— 
afterwards  known  as  the  Eider  Pi^tendei^r-was  bom  at  fit,  James's  Vii!t.ce 
on  the  10th  of  June^  1688.  The  evmi,  in  proportion  aa  it  was  haikd  by 
Janes  and  by  the  Roman . Catholic  portion  of  his  anbjectsBsa  peculiar 
boosL  from  Heaven,  excited  tho  terror  and  suapidion  of  the  majority  of  the 
English  nation.  Whihit  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  the  id&nt  were 
bamg  celebrated  by  the  Jesuits  and  courtifers  who  suitounded  the  throne, 
revilings  were  heaped  by  the  eicibed  populace  agaiaiat  the  Court,  inter- 
mingled with  prayers  and  benedictions  offered  up  for  the  Sewn  JBimp, 
as  that  populace  followed  and  eneonraged  them,  in  their  triumphant 
passage  to  the  Tower.  ..  . 

So  great  was  the  King's  joy  at  the  birth  of  hia  h^ir^hat^ [despite  :.-^ 
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gloomy  «8peN^  of  tiSaxn  and-  the^  general  -dbaiTk^tion  6t  tHie  people,  he, 
with  kis  Court,  thought  proper  to  eelebrate  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the 
yoiittg'  Prkcewith  tmusaal  eplendour'and  rejoicings.  He  knighted  Sif' 
W.  Waldegrtire;  the  accouehwir,*  by' the 'Queen's  bediside-  'distribnted 
magmfioent  pre6e«kt8'asn<ong"hi3  ministers;  and  gave  kr^e  eumi  of  money' 
to  different  liharitie^;  '  James  most  impmdently  obtained  the  PopeTe 
consent  tobecome  ofle^t)f  the  firpotisors  of  the  child,  and  the  eeremony  of 
l^aptism  Was  perforaied  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Homish  ehtlreh.  A' 
eourtier— De  Phz,'* — ^wiiiing toua  oflleial  in  Dublin,  days :— ■*Ouk'  Itafianf 
lettere  tell  tis  of  thfe  eitraerdinaiyjoy  at  Hbme  upon  the  birth  of  thfe' 
Princi  of'  Wal^,  atod  thsrt;  it  #as  expected  his  Holiness  ^omld  sudflfenly 
nominate  M*  Biurb^nto,  or  some  dther'  prelate,  i6  carry  his  Boyal  High-t 
ness  ihebhmddouti."  In  ailother  letter  of  a  Papist  conrtler  ^e  tead,^— 
"  In  return  of  ftQ  yotrrfavonrs,  t  eati  send  you  now  the  jdyfol  new*  of  A 
Prince  of  Wales.  G^^d  eoiitinue  it  to  Us.  It  is  ii  br»fte,  lusty  boy,  and 
k3  \o'  Irve.  Nothing  but  this  happy  incident  could  haVe  jiistled  that  of 
(he  bishops  ^so  soon'ofut  of  dUr  thoughts!"        ■         : '      -  •  " 

The  Prince  was  christened  W  the  Boittan'  Cttthelib  *  ohapel  of  St 
Jntnes'e.'  The  Pope  vrd»  rep^^nted  by  his  tfUneio,  Count  'd*Addii,'the 
Queen  Dowser  Catherine  of  Braganza  being  godmother.  There -Wttir  ri6 
circumstance  more  likely  to  eiafeperate  the  nation  than  seeing  the  proxy 
of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  attending,  with  all  the  ceremonials  df  the  chufch 
of  Home,  the  bajptism  of  their  ftitufe  King.  - 

The  courtiei^,'  it  <ie^&, '  s^on  ■  pnt  the  ftvoUr  and  ihftuenoe  of  -ttie 
"blessed  babe"  to  aceount;  fd»  we  #ead  that,  when  soaroe' a ittonih  «M, 
'•the  tady  MaTqUisJof  Vbm^,  ff(Mv^mmi&  to  the  Prince,  hath  taught  hi* 
BiH.  a  icaff  to  fl**  lilrfeady;  feir,  a  few  days  ago,  H.R.H.  was  brought  t6 
the  King  witfh  a  petttfbnin  his  hamd,  desiring  that  2t)0  hadmey  coaeheij* 
may  be  added  to  the  400  now  licensed,  but  that  the  leVenue'  for  the  said 
200  might  ■  be  applied  towards  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  foundHi^ 
childtew."  A  fortnight  later  the  same  person  writes,  '*  At  Richmond 
the  Prinee  of  Wales  oontftines  to  sudk  the  nUrse  allowed  him,  and  it  hath 
that  good  effect  which  is  natural  and  usual  to  children ;  and  their  Majesties 
returned  thenoe  this  day  to  Windsor.  The  nurse  is  the  wife  of  a  tyle- 
maker,  and  seems  a  healthy  woman.  She  came  tn  her  cloth  petticoat  and 
toahteoat  tmd  <ild  akoes,  4Md,  m  Hookiiuj^ ;  bnt  she  is 'ndw  rigged  by 
degrees,  that  the  surprise  may  not  alter  h^  in  hler  duty  oud  oare* 
£100  per  annum  is  akea^ty  settled  upon  her,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
guineas  already  gitett,  wtich  she  saith  that  she  knbws  not  what  to  do 
with.'^  A  week  afterwards  the  same  ivriter  baysi— ***His  Hlghness's 
mirse  is  also  in  health  and  good  plight,  being  kept  to  her  old  diet  and 
exercise.  She  bath  alfls*  a  goreraesa  allowed  her  (an  ancient  gentle* 
woman))  Who>is  with  her  night  loid  day,  at  home  and  abroad.*' 


•  Elli^s  "Ori^nalLeiters.''  nr^r^^]r> 
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•-^Of  the chinteidafaiof-tiie  fnttirfitovemgtiB,  Qneen Macyand  Qapg» 
Asaae^  we  have  no  psitiaiil«]%  askd.it  k  ptobabk  that  Ihe/oorraifiaiiQs  w«v» 
quietly  and  privately  perfbimed;  iorcvttL.l^at  iAchMtai(»i]a  Goiiit  g^aaips 
FopjB,  makes  no  mstitixm  of  the  ocflaakmi^.iuMr'aie  tiiey  alluded  to  by 
Lord  Glarandoa.  The  unpopularity  of  thek&therrai  lhe»f>efiod  of  lliair 
bivth  is  sufficiaat  to  mcooaat  for  the  obsaarity  in  vhich  the  mM»  ia  left. 

Of  the  bi^ptiaDi  of  the  first  aad aesoad  raonareha-  of  the  StimawMk 
&e>  George  the  Piz^  and'8eooad»  we  knowDotUiig,  aa.thaioeieaK3aiy  ma 
in  both  instances  performed  ia  Hanover;  .and. from  the  same^cattae  ip^ 
bssFe.not  heen  able  to  diaoover  en  aocount  of  the  ehnatdfuiig  of  Pisedfrk^ 
eritkoe  of  Wales. 

Geoige  the  Tbizd,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  kia  weak^  eonditioii,  waa 
privately  baptiaad  xm  tlieday  of  his  btrih;  and  the  eema^y  was  publici^ 
peifoned  at  St.  Janas'j  Fahce  on  the  22ad^f  June*  1738.  The  Kiai^ 
mi  Queen  of  Prasaia,  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe^QotiM^  weie  sppnaoiak  hj 
flpeeial  representatives. 

George  the  Fourth,  bom  August  ISth,  1760,  .was  (Hi.  the  17th  of 
the  same  month  ereated  Prince  of  W^les  and  Sairl  of  Chesteri  and  on 
the 'foHDwing  day  the  ceremony  of  christening  his  Eoyal  Highness  was 
performed  in  the  great  council  chamber  of  the  palace  by  the  Archbadiop 
of  Canterbury. 

William  the  Fourth,  oitr  "  Sailor  King,"  was  bom  on  the  Slst  of  Augost, 
1765;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month  was  baptized  in  tiie 
presence  of  their  Majesties,  the  whole  royal  family,  and  an  illustrious 
assembly  of  the  nobility  and  foreign  ministers ;  having  for  sponsors  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  Prince  Henry  Frederick,  and  the  Princess  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

•  Her  present  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  bcm  at  Ken- 
smgton  Palace,  on  the  24th  May,  1819,  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'dodc  in  the 
morning,  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  being  the  only  (Hie  amongst  ho* 
royal  i*dativcs  present  on  the  occasion.  The  Prince  Eegent,  attended  by 
Sir  B.  Bloomfield,  was  received  bythe  Buke  of  Kent,  who  conducted  him 
into  the  grand  saloon ;  and  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eegent,  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  sponsors  were  his  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Eegent,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empercnr  Alexander  of 
all  the  Eussias,  who  was  represented,  as  his  Imperial  Migesty's  proxy,  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wurtemberg,  represented  by 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Albert  Edward,  eldest  son  of  her  present  gracious  Majesty,  was 
christened  in  St  Geoi^ge's  Chapel,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1642.  Hia 
sponsors  were  five : — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Pmsaia ;  her  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  of  Kent,  proxy  for  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  rf 
Saxe-Coburg;  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  her  Boyal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  proxy  for  her  Epval  Highness  the 
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DnoKess  of  Soxe-Gotba ;  her  Eoyal  Higbness  the  PrineesB  Augtisia  of 
Gambndge,  prox j  for  her  Boyal  HighnesB  the  Prmoess  Sophia ;  and  hjs 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Ferd&iBnd  «f  8axe«>Gobatg.. 

The  baptism  of  an  hciT'^apparent  or  hetr-ipresumptiTe  always  oompriaee 
an  important  ceremonj  in  this  country,  and  on  the  approaching  occadon 
will  natmully  excite  intense  interest,  not  only  &om  the  magnificence  and 
regal  splendour  which  now  charaeteriBs  all  the  arrangements  for  such 
solemn  rites,  bnt  doubtless  will  be  doaibly  imposing  fluroagh  the  grayity  ot 
events  passing  in  the  royal  mother's  native  land. 

That  the  heir-preswBiptive  of  these  realms  may  attain  evety  earthly  joy 
and  felicity  is  our  humble  but  fervent  aspiration.  May  he,  with  all  kit^ 
bedonnng  gmoes,  Im  to  sway  the  seeptre  of  this  great  eittpire  with  the 
same  dignity,  glory,  and  prosperity  as  have  so  signally  marked  the  radiant 
and  virtuous  lives  of  oiir  deserredly  weU^beloved  Quubn  and  her  lAoaented 
consort,  Ai<bsrt  the  Goon*  And  so,  fDlkrwing  their  lUnstrious  example^ 
may  he,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  long  wear  upon  his  manly  brow,  aa  an 
enthroned  king,  ^^  the  roimd  and  top  of  sovereignty,"  and  be  enshrined  in 
fhe  hearts  of  a  grateful  ^ople. 
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BERTIE  BRAY: 
A  STOEY  THAT  MIGHT  BE  TEUE  . 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OF  "  LADY  LORME,**  **  THE  CROSS  OF  nOXOITR,"  ETC. 


CHAl>TEE  \J. 

■"HE    COlffES,    SCARCE    KXOWlXG   WHAT   HE    SEEKS.*" 

The  wheels  of  life — of  the  events  and  duU  details  whidi  made  up  life  st 
Pincham — had  not  been  prddigiUy  oiled  of  Iste.  The  six '  yovBg  gentle- 
men were  still  ever  renewed — apparently  ever  renewable, — ^but  at  a  reduced 
rate.  Education  of  the  «ame  sort  oouid  be  got  o&  cheaper  terma  at  some 
of  the  public  schools,  parents  obset^d ;  so  Mr.  Bray  bad  to  eome  dowa 
in  his  for  from  oirig^inaily  high  pHees,  and  toQ  on,  more  soantify  repaid 
th«m  ever. 

Some  people  take  poverty  easily,  gradefully,  and  appol-enily  happily; 
they  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  that  eourae  of  wholesale  deception 
of  tradespeople  which  does  not  quite  come  tinder  tlie  denomination  of 
swindling,  and  that  sort  of  perpetual  sponging  upon  Uieir  ftiends  and 
relations  which  does  not-— equally  strangely^-i-quite  come  under  the 
denomination  of  "  abjeol  beggaiy."  •  The  B»ays  were  not  of  this  order; 
the^hu^band  took  it  with  a  sorrowful  4adness,  aadthewife  witii  a*grindiDg 
Jiairdii«s9  that  wrung  poor  Bertie's  heart.  <: 

'  *^  it'a  all  ibr  noend,"  she  would  think  sometimes,  aashe  atoodtiying 
io  reUeve  her  father  by  striving  to  initiate  a^'bby  inU>  the-  m^fslem  of 
something,  the  attaining  unto  a  knowledge  of  which  miide  him  loathe  his 
ciistence^*-*'  it's  all  for  no  end.  Papa  will  never  be  able  to  take  ^  rest 
he  wants  ;■  and  my  hdp  n  so  poor,  it  leads  to  iiothing;'' 

And  then  a  pang  of  self-reproanh i would  assail  kier»  for- that  tffca  ^ 
momentary  impatience  should  bo  hers,  the  young  and  a^ong;  when  he, 
the  poor  failing  man,  old  before  his  time,  went  on- and  on,  ^^nnba^ting, 
uDzesting,"  on  hi9  aught  but  '*  God-given  host.''  But  she  was  only 
seventeen ;  and  the  remarkable  fitness  of  things  which  conBigned  her  to 
this  mfll-horee  routine  failed  to  strike  her. 

"Will  you  come  oat  with  me,  papa?"  she  asked,  softly,  wlwi  the 
door  had  closed  on  the*  last  jacket,  and  they  were  left  alone  in  the  dnsty 
stillness  of  the  schoolroom  at  noon. 

"Not  now,  Bertie  daarling,"  he  said,  wearily;  and  then  he  looked  up 
and  tried  to  smile,  and  Med,  finding  his  daughter's  eyes  finredteaHullT 
upon  him. 

"Yes,  I  will  come  out,"  he  added,  hastily. 

"  No,  .you  shall  not  1 "  she  eicclcimed,  impetuously  j y-^*  at  kast,  not  for 
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the  walk  I  meant  at  first.    You  look  so  tired,  dear,"  she  went  on,  fondly, 
"  and  I  am  so  tired  for  you.'*  « 

He  heaved  a  soft  sigh ;  a  dim  idea  seized  him,  that  if  he  had  only  been 
possessed  of  a  little  of  that  nertous  vitality  of  hii  daughter's,  which  was 
now  making  her  throb  and  quiver  in  acute  sympathy  for  him,  perhaps 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  her  to  feel  tired  for  him. 

"  I  am,  dear,"  he  answered,  presently,  "  very  tired  indeed ;  but  it 
can't  be  helped,  Bertie :  I  never  was  a  man  to  get  on — ^it  will  be  so  to 
the  end." 

She  beat  her  foot  on  the  floor  in  mute,  passionate  protest  against  this 
utter  succumbing  to  circumstances,  which  had  been  the  bane  of  his  life. 
Her  father  was  very  dear  to  her,  otherwise,  her  sympathies  were  not' 
naturally  with  those  who  lie  down  and  die  withmtt  striking  a  blow  on  the 
battle*field  of  life. 

•  "  Papa,"  she  asked  at  last,  abruptly,  "  do  you  believe  that  paraUe 
about  the  talent  which  was  laid  up  carefully  in  a  napkin?" 

He  opened  his  e3res  a  little  wider,  but  still  he  tpM  rather  fatigued  jcisi 
now,  and  he  was  afraid  Bertie  was  about  to  take  him  a  brisk  canter  through' 
the  field  of  theology ;  before  he  could  answer  her,  however,  she  went  on-, — 
"  It  seems  to  me  this  best  and  most  rational  of  all  of  them — all  ib» 
parables*  I  mean.  That  eeirvant  was  a  lazy  idiot,  and  deserved  all  he  got. 
What's  my  *  talent,' I  wonder?  Oh!  if  I  only  knew,  wouldn't  I  work  it  1" 
''Bertie,"  he  said,  gently,  ''you  are  thinking  mine  lias  laiA' dormant* 
Ch^,  child,,  you  are  fight ;  I  traa  a  visionary  dreamer,  Mid—" 

"Airthait  is  best,  and  cleveftst,  and. most  miserably  V^aJdi  my 
dear,"  she  broke  in,  with  the  sweet,  soothingreansseing  tonea  andgesktfe^  < 
which  a  child,  who  is  a  woman,  oaa  use  to  the  father  whose  calibre  is 
livieaker  than  her  own.  "  I  !wbs  not  thinking  of  ywrtolmt  ivhen  I  spok&f-^ 
though  how  I  could  evetf  loTget  it  f<Mr  ft/moment;  I  don't  kiiow,-^but  of  my 
own  possible  one.  What  am  I  fit  jEor>?  Ah ! '!«-^mwing  her  breath  iiv 
with  a  quick,  nervous  energy*  ^hat  almost  startled  him— "if  I  had  only 
been  amanv  I  would  havB  dene  sometUng." 

"  A  futile  wish,  dear ;  and  a  Idoliah  one  also." 
"No,  no,  papa;  futile  if'  you  wiU^  but  not  foolish.  If  I'd  beea  a' 
man  with  the  same  go  in  me  that  I  have  now*  I  muai  have  done  somethingy 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  have  been  phyeioaUy  imposeible  for  me 
to  remain  stationaiy  in  any  way.  As  it  io,  a  career >  of  stoekingomending 
and  small  housekeeping  is  aH  that  seems  open  to  vm,  and  sometimes  it's 
appalling;  but  I'm  very  wrong  to  eomplain,  and  I  never  do  till  you  look 
broken  down." 

"Bertie,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "thank  Gk>d  thait  you. are  not  a  man, 
with  a  dreamy,  driTelled*away  Past  haunting  you.  Oh,  child  I  child !  if 
your  mother  had  had  your  mind  and  heart,  who  knows  what  might  have 
been?" 

And  then  poor  Bertie,  feeling  guiltily  that  she  had  vrakened  a  sorrow 
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that^iad  slept  heSu%  cnpt Atwf  but  on  to  the  tonraoe  under  OietMcQat 
larae,  to  think  a  little  before  she  was  ealled  ia  tadiimcr. 

It  was  not  at  all  romaatic,  but  as  ahe  sat  tiiere — she,  osy  ^SKiine^^be 
began  to  think  «f  bar  boote.  Tliey>  protruded,  by  reason  of  her  oardess 
position  Qa  the  slope,  fromuad^r  tHat  hem  of  her  diieas,  and  they  woe  m- 
gaittly  iu  outiiae,  aaad  spoiliithe  symmetry «f  the  feet  iiiey  encased;  and 
sfie  Mi  tliat  they  did>-and  legntted  it  quite  as  keenly  as  a  gtrl  who  wasn't 
capable  i>i  holding.  souUmterooorse  vi&  a  gifted  faiher  oovdd  have  done. 

''  Thoy  are  '  good  dnd  serviceable,'  as  mamma  says,  I  allow ;  but  fot 
all  that,  they're  hideously  ugiy,"  she  said  atoud.  And  then  she  took  off 
heffihari;^  and  tried  to  gi^  Ahe  -brkn  tbo  owe  of  old  once  more,  and  to  re- 
adijiist  the  ribbcn  tint  hudignnnrunoary  «f  staying  in  its  pretper  pLaee ;  aad 
a^tfflui  d»d  se  a  dark  shadow  otfoased  the  noontide  suubeam,  and  a  voitt 


.  "  Quite  a  study  for  a  'rustio  toilet'!  Dear  litde  Bertie,  are  m 
^ad  to  see  me  ?" 

His  anns  were  round  her  with  the  old  schoolboy  warmth  of  oaress,  aad 
bis.  lips  wcDQ  pressing  hers  with  the  old,  boyish,  unconoealed  affection ;  sad 
Gertie  felt  thai  to  blush  as  she  waa  blushing  waa  an  absurd  tiling,  and  that 
Jiluurio^  had  not  been  ne«r  them  for  two  years,  though  now  he  prrtewied 
to  be  so  delighted  to  see  her.  The  womanish  desire  to  punislL  him  for  hk 
sht^toomiags  aiose  eveu  in  theiooidst  Oi  her  wooumly  joy  at  ueeing,' hear- 
ings tottfihlng  him  again. 

"  Have  you  quite foBgotteune,  Beitie,  <ar  only  needy  ?  Whaie  is  yoor 
father*  and  how  ia  he ?  mid  haw's  your  mother?  and  wOI  you  give  me  a 
sbaloMdown  in  the  old  quartan  lor  a  short  time  P  My  dear  littk  pet !  ho« 
pwtty  you've  growa ! " 

He  kissed  her  ag«m.aa  he  said  this»*^"  kissed  herqutte-as  if  slie  waa 
stall  a  child,"  Bertie  thought^  with  serrowfid  iodignation;  not  ai  all  as  if 
^he  wece  the  woman  she  suddenly  fdt  herself  to  be. 

"We  never  forget  any  of  the  boys  who  have  beou  here  to  eohssL 
Masirice,"  she  said ;  "  tvhy  should  wo  fotget  you  P-^hough  you  ^(oe  tried 
to  make  us :  and  I'm  amrewe  shaU  all  be  very  glad  if  you  can  stay  a  littk 
time  with  us; — though  I'niafiraid,"  she  continued,  with  a  sudden  pang  of 
recollection  of  tlia  curcumatanoes  by  which  they  wero  encompassed,  '^tiiai 
yott'M  find  it  yery  ddH" 

"I  should  aay  piqued,  by  Jove  1  if  it  wasn't  JitHe  Bertie,"  he  said, 
catching  her  hand  and  bending  down  to  look  into  her  fooe;  and  an  he  did 
so  he  was  much  too  handswnri,  with  hi&  ilickenug,  dbepeaing,  norer-one- 
thing^long  eyes,  and  ruddy,  ffldr,  curly  hair,  for  s^entoen  to  gaae  apon 
with  impunity,  that  Bertie  (prudent  Bertie)  really  ''  wished  he  wouldn't." 

"WeU,  I  won't-^though  I  ddnH  know what-^if  you iike,"  kesatd;  "bat 
doct't  be  too  severe,  my  dariiug  pet,  or  I  shaU  think  you're  not  half -as  gisd 
to  see  me  as  Bertie  Bray  always  promised  she  would  be." 

"  Bertie  Bray  has  had  to  unit  sudi  a  laug  time  for-tfaeplaasnse;  and 
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feii  w>w,  never  nund*  for  yoa'ie  eomeilijBmam^wBA  that  makes  up  fdr  a 
good  deal :  but,  you  know»  I  can't  Mftnil  esuj  mie  eeemia^  to  tUgM  sad 
neglect  papii." 

"I  doti*t  thmk  he'll  be  Mximkindag  %o  thadc  mnch  of  my  never 
hfmmg  oom»  doim  before,  Bertie ;  I  don't,  wdly/'  And  then  tkey  -walked 
in,  and  thiew  Mie.  Bcay  into  a  iever  of  eonetemotienr  «t  tins  sadden  acoes- 
sion  io  heridioBar-^tabfe.  ''Not,'*  as< she  elibontdly  explained,  ''that 
there  waan't  enough,  mieh  as  it  was>  but  thitttt^io^  itbeie  was,  vna  not  at 
M  what  she  cotild  have  wished  to  set  before  Mr.  PoUrer: "  for  Mr^.  Bray 
appeared  to  be  uUnM^eremonioue  on  ihie  occaaion. 

Maurice  soon  aired  aU  his.grievtttce»:  lietdd  theai  about  his  tMxgt 
life,  and  the  eauaes  of  its.  abrupt  terminatnn ;  jand  4>f  his  sister's  projected 
unton  with  that  *'etld  beasli,  Sir  Michael  Blayne."  "He  girl  w«b  mad,*' 
lie  opined :  "  here,  she  was  only  a  year  older  than  Bertie ;  much  too  youn^, 
Ae  thought,  to  think  of  marrying  at  alL  And  she  chose  to  go  and  many 
a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  He  didn't  approve  of  it,  and  he 
had  shown  faia  diaapprotyal  by  iviihdrawangfram  booie/'  And  then  Bertie 
oewldn't  listen  to  him  oomfoitably  wiy  longer,  forshe  foit  that  there  was 
no  feal»  good,  vaibd  reason.why  the  dinner,  which  would  have  been  pot 
upon  the  table  before  now  if  he  hadn't  oome,  shanld  linger  so  aHreasonaUy 
aoKl.awkwaDfiy-on  thewsy.  < 

Mrs*  Bmy  had,  in  the  space  of  a  short' quarter  of  an  hoar,  during 
which  her  husband's  old  pupil  and  child's  old  playfdlow  had  occupied  a 
ckair  in  bar  drawing«room,  made  three  sereral  and  abrupt  dashes  oat  into 
the  culinary  legione.  ''  What  oa»  be  the  cause  of  the  dday  ?"  thought  poot 
Beutie.  **  I'd.  have  given  hint  stale  bread  and  rank  butler  rather  thaa  he 
shouldn't  feel  himself  at  home  and  welcome  to  it ;  and  now  heie's  vtri^ 
dently  some-  hitdb,  and  it  snist  have  the  apptonnoe^to  him  of  regarding 
him  as  a  stranger,  and  being  thrown  off  our.  dnsnestio  balance  by  his 
arrival."  That  is  to  say,  she  thought  these  tUngSy  not  in  oontintnty  as  I 
baire  written  them  dowiv^no  oae  does,-^iit  in  jerks,  ^ 

"  I  thought  you  dined  at  half-past  one,"  said  Mauriee  at  last,  looioag 
at  las  watoh ;  "  I'm  sorry  if  you've  akekad  the^hoar,  for  I'm  hungry." 

"  Oh  yes,  so  we  do,  mid  it  will  be  ready  dirsotly ;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why  k  isn't  feady  now.--^an  I  do  anythang,  mamanaP  " 

"  Only  not  make  a  fuss,  Bertie,"  said  that  lady,  trying  to  appear 
elegan%  occupied  with  some  tatting  that  Moame  remembered  of  old ; 
"you  aie  not  uaoally  in  such  a  huny  for  dinner." 

"  Bertie  likes  things  in  oeurse^"  said  her  foiher,  smiling. 

"Bertie  is  very  thougfatleas  and  inconsiderate,"  said  her  mother,  severely. 

"  Bertie's  so  wonderfully  altered^  tbot  I  shonldii't  have  known  her  if 
I'd  seen,  her  anywhere  but  here,"  said  Maaiioe,  admiringly;  and  under 
this  batteiy  of  observation  and  remarks,  Bes^fe  escaped  from  the  rocna, 
to  see  why  the  dinner  they  were  all  so  palpably  waiting  for  didn't  come. 

She  went  akmg  the  passage  and  through  the  kitchen  door,  ai^hej|p|l- 
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elbowed  ruler  of  the  Bray  cuiaine  looked  up  and  softened  perceptibly  when 
she  saw  who  was  the  inyader  of  her  domain. 

"  La,  Miss  Bray !"  she  b^gap,  "  I  Ihought  it  was  your  'ma,  I  did." 

"  I  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you  that  Master — ^that  Mr.  Power  was 
ffoing  to  stay,  and  that  therefore  y^winoedaH  wait  till  he's  gone,  to  let  us 
have  dinner,  cook." 

"  Your  'ma's  ordeifs  was,  that  ihe  dinner  sho^'be  kept  b«*  Mf  an 
hour  or  so,  to  give  time  fbi^  ihte  pudding.^' 

-^Pbr  what  pudding?^        ■  •     *     .^ 

"The  pudding  misams  had  'me  mitke  sobn  as  Mr.  Bower  come.  Why, 
Miss;  ybii  dn't  used  to  be  so  ftissy  after  your  diwieri'^ 

Bertie  walked  a^i^y;  ihittking  it  would  be  febburlost  to  attempt  to 
explain  to  cook  hbwit  wttsn't  the  (finner  so  rfiueh  that  4he  wanted,  as  the 
openitig.to  a  retuiti,  on  Her  own  otef-eicit^fd  ^ait,  t»  the  former  orteof 
things  with  regard  to  Maurice. 

***  Dear  mftmmil',''  she  tiiou^t,  as  ^t  stood  in  the  haIl,'lobkittg  vacanilv 
through  th*  open  =d6br  into  the  feak-dte,  **  how  kind  and  how  Kfcfe  lf*i^  t6  get 
up  a  J»*^i»^  for  Maurice;  just  asif  he  were  a  boy  again !  I  fai«y,  thongh; 
it  Would  have  bcfen'  a  mbre  comfbitafble  kindness- to  h«ref  giveai  him  what 
there  was,  and  not  to  try  and  play  at  entertaining  company." 

Then  it  sildd'enly  occurred 'to  her  that  it  b*hoVed'bf^r,4n^li€r  (Ailracter 
of  daughter  of  the  house,"to  acknowledge  the  pttsence  oftlife  wcleome 
guest  by  a  slight  renovatioii  of  herMlet.  Her  haSr  was  vert  rou^;  she 
saw  that  with  annoyance,  drrectfy  ahe  gained  her  o^  i^m'  titid  ohteyd 
woman*s  first  imprdse,  risi.,  looked  in  the  glass  j  dud  W  drfeis— of  not 
exactly  russet  brown,  but  some  suoh  sombre  hue— -was  of  infiftitely  utf>c- 
coming  make,  she  immediately  perceived.  "  There's  only  time,  fbr  a  baxi^ 
and  clean  collar ;  and  oh  1  I  must  do  mV  hidr/^  She  did.  it  aeeordingly, 
and,  as  is  itsua!  under  etrtonstances  of  haste,  did  it  stiffly  andungraceftiHr. 
Benovated  Bertie  was  uot  half  so  nice-looking,  Maurice  thought,  when  she 
took  her  seat  at  the  dinner-table,  as  the  rough  Bertie  ht  hai  acen  under 
the  niedlar  tree. 

Maurice  Was  seated  opposite  to  her ;  and  as  he  was  rery  hungiyi  ^ 
engiaged  in  very  animated  contersation — if  that  can  be  diAed  contertiilitm 
which  consists  in  having  aft  the  talk  ia  one^s  sdf,-^Bcrtfe%ad  an  opportmntf 
of  calmly  suiTeying  him,  and  noting  what  time  had  done  for  this  old 
playfellow  of  hers.  The  same  feeling  came  over  her,  as  she  k)Oked  at  his 
handsome,  proud,  dashing  face;  at  his  bri^t  wavy  hair,  and  hidf'haught;? 
half-melting  eyes ;  at  his  well-cut,  expressive  lips,  just  shad^  by  ff  Vouns^ 
goiden-hued  moustache ;  at  his  fair,  aristocratic  beatity  altogether, — the  same 
feeling  came  over  her  as  had  possessed  her  long  ago,  Wheta,  I^l&g  ki« 
down  to  look  iit  the  sea,  the  cbntrast  in  their,  person*!  appeartnoe  ^ts\ 
struck  her.    And  Bertie  signed.  i     / 
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CHAPTER  Vn, 

A   HAPPT  FOUTHIGar. 

Beetle  aoon  got  oyer  «U  feeling  of  oliagriu  thai  Maurice  should  9ee  tlic 
meagreness  of  things  in  general.  He  established  himself  as  their  guest  witli 
the  old,  familiar,  graceful  ease  that  had  belonged  to  him. and  led  thera  all 
captire  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  so  happy  at  being  with  them — so 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Uji/e  UAbrolfen  monotony  „of  the  life  they  led-r^o 
pleased  and  cheerful — ^nay,  more,  hilariously  happy»  in  Sortie's  society,  that 
it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not  all  liked  to  have  him 
amongst  them  again»  and  if  Bertie  in  particular  had  not  been  happy  and 
pleased  and  cheerful. 

"  My  sister  is  very  elegaat^  and  well-bied,  and,  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  I  dare  say  she  oaa  s<^  sh^p  things  (she  used  to  say  them)  if.a  leading 
sharp  thing  is  said  to  her;  but  she  isn't  comp^uonable  like  you  are, 
Bertie :  I  should  never  get  tired  of  being  with  yQU,;-rI  wish  you^  were  my 
sister." 

"I'm  sure  I  wish  it  toc>,  Maurice:  if  I  were  your  sister,  I  thmk  I 
shiould  be  aWc^s  stirring,  yqu^up  to  do  something,"    , 

"01^  thai  would  be  a  bpre,"  said  MauriQ^,.hi^hing,.  "De^p:  littk 
iar^seeing  pet  I  do  yc^i  think  X'ijfi  idlii^g,  ui^g^eful  one,, when  it's  you  wj^, 
ohaia  me  here  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  Bertie ;  .you  .ipn'i  talk  v^ry 
iiiup}^  but  wiiat  ^ou  do  9S^  alv^^ys  kefip^,mp.  09  w^hi^.  to  hi^,  th^rnqxt 
thipg  from  you-'V 

...  "I  had.  no  idea  my^  conversation  Wfts  .so  intere^^ng ;  nor.is  it,  Mwriicc, 
in  reality ;  it's  only  that  you're  used  to  me.  If  you  feel  as  I  do,  iearii^g  v^ 
talk  now  is  like  some  strings  that  hav<e  been  brokeu  joiufug  ag<fiOr" 

"  Well,  I  confess  the  idea  wouldn't  bive  strvick  me.  if  you.  hadupk't 
mentioned  it.  Nor  does  it  very  forcibly  now,  but  it  is  very  pleog^t;" 
and  he.  stretched  lumself  in  the  sunbeams  on  thjQ  grass  ajt  her  side^  >and 
looked  \v^  with,  a  quiet,  indolent,  luxurious  ha,ppincssi  iuto  her  eyes,  that 
waa .  moat  gratifyiing  to  one  who  studied  his  pleaaure  as  Bertie  Bray  had  e?er 


*'  It  is  very  pleasant,"  .he  went  on  dreamily  after  a  time,  '*  and  I  ;ihpuld 
like  .to  feel  aure  that  it  will  always  last«" 

"Howlast?" 

"  Why,  this  sort  of  coming,  down  to  Fiucham  to  rest,  whenever  the 
racket  and  worry  of  the  worhl  are  a  little  too  ^ni^ch  f^r  me." 

••  While  we  *  last*  at  Fincham,"  said  Bertie,  rather  sadly,  "you know- 
that  your  coming  and  finding  rest  with  us  can  too,  Maurice." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  mean,"  he  answered,  languidly ;  the  sunbeams  were 
making  him  sleepy ; — "  that's  exactly  what  I  mean :  when  I  like  a  tiling, 
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I  like  to  feel  tbat  the  oddtMe  in  favour  of  it&  going  on  for  ever— ot  least, 
88  long  OS  I  want  it  to  go  on.'* 

*'  Some  tkEDgs  might  be  flOtnred  hefe  for  the  betto*,  donH  yon  think?'* 
she  asked,  quietly. 

'*  Nothkg,"  he  anstrawd,  vehemently,  "  nothing  whatever.  Bertie, 
yon'ie  a  Httke  wretch  of  a  radical  and  runner.  I'm  conservative,  and 
Ilka  things  to  remain' as' liiey  are/* 

"Well,  I  don't,"  said  Bertie,  stmitly;  ••for  inftance,  poor  papa's 
nmeining^  as  he  is  pains  me  enielly,'-^e  deserves  something  better.  Oh, 
Manrioe^  you  must  say  tkai.** 

^  You  visionary  pet' { "  Manfiee  said,  drawings  her  facedown  to  ho  to 
be  kissed.  "Why,  no;  there's  something*  qirite  pictimesqne  in  Tom 
fiithear's  position,  looked  at  pioperly  ;-'-genRis  in'  tbe  diachs,  ft's  qoite 
poetusaL" 

Bertie  started  as  if  she  hid  been  stung. 

*'  Meaiice,"  ah*  aabedy  in  a  lo^,  unsteady  vmoe,  '*dld  you  ever  fed 
muchr^wry  much  ?  I  mean,  did  you  ever  tehto  Withjoy  or  grief  ?^ 

"I  ttsver  ached  with  ^  joy,'  I  am  certain,  and  I  don't  think  Fever  did 
wi&gtialL    Wiiydidyott^kf" 

"  Nothing ;  only  /  have." 

"  What  made  you  thaftkit»f  itnor?  ThaPa  wlfat*s'  soamnsfiig  about 
you,  Bertie;  you  break  iixymwhat»'yOtt'te  tailing  about,  and  fly  off  at  a 
tangent  to  something  else.  Iwaa  going  to'  askfbrthe  clue,  in  order  to 
foUow  your  train  of  thought;  but  perhapa  knowing  the  due  would 
weaken  the  interest/' 

He  WEB  not  likdy  to  gAin-tba  duo;  she  was  stffl 'frdm  dd  assodkiaon 
too  much  the  dave  of  his  phydcal  superiority,  to  teB  tins  young  Apdfo 
that  his  allusion  to  her  father  had  made  her  ache,  for  that  die  loved  ^^n — 
Mauxioe  Powers— so  well,     • 

An  undefined  dread  that  ha*  was  sdftsh  began  to  prey  upon  ho-; 
Maurice  Power  was  begimiittg  to  eost  her  pain. 

It  wB»  a  delightful  timO'  aMogether;  though,  that  fiint  visit  of  llauiice*s 
to  Pincham.  Bertie  brightened  perceptibly,  and  rushed  through  her 
self'imposed  and  scrupuloudy  performed  duties  in  the  sehooboom  with 
a  verve  and  vigour  that  astonished  her  father.  She  was  not  awake  bersdf 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  caused  the  change,but  she  was  happier  generally ; 
"  fbr  even  on  a  sleeper's  Hps  the  wine  of  love*  is  sweet." 

Maurice  was  quite  a  youi^^o^  eeigneur  amongthenr  dl.  He  insisted 
on  their  performing  pleasant  pOgmnages  to  drink  champagne  and  eat  cdd 
chicken  and  sdad  on  the  damp  grass,  under  the  shade  df  old  ruins,  and 
joumeymg  to  the  county  watering-places,  to  have  hot  lobsters  for  tea» 
and  other  extravaganees,  which  caused  the  six  young  gentiemen  his 
successors  (or,  at  dl  ev«nta,  the  happy  ones  whose  lucky  lot  it  was  to 
join  in  these  pleasures)  to  r^ard  him  with  mingled  admiration  and  envy. 
The  admiration  was  bMowed  upon  him  with  respect  to  ihe  champagne  and 
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lobsters ;  tb«  eiury  was  solely  a  queitioii'  of  pMskwy  fot  ilie  boys^  one  ind 
all,  were  madly  in  love  with  Bertie,  who  looked  vpon  them  ^rosn  the 
colossal  altitude  oi  seventeen,  with  pity,,  not  altofpethar  uiihalloirod  with 
contempt. 

And  when  he  had  been  with  them  a  fortnight*  be  was  stffi  delighted 
with  the  success  of  the  plan  he  liad  pf oposed  for  himsdf,  in  a  iDmantio 
huff,  at  finding  himself  not  quite  so  ftdlyaj^weeiAted  at  home  that  fint 
night  of  his  arrival  as  he  expected  and  deserved  ta  be. 

"  Twaa  a  lucky  move — a  pteeious  happy  tboogbti  my  tosmg  domm 
here,  Bertie,''  he  said ;  "  I  shdl  stay  here  till  X'^  decided  on  ax^aioer/'  ' 

for  Bertie  had  implanted  some  of  her  vbionaiy  n«tioBs>  as  ka  called 
them,  into  the  young  man's  miod.    . 

But  he  pos^ooed  the  question  of  a  iSflveer  indefinitely  wheaihe  got  a 
note  from  his  mother,  telling  him  that  her  annual  ball  was  to  comeDif  en 
a  grander  scale  than  usual  this  year  (in  ooosequience  of  ita  beimg  Biaiioes' 
last  appearance  as  Miss  Power),  at  Willjs'a  Booitie,  and  suggesfcili^  that 
he  should  come  up  and  adom  it.         . 

"  Bertie/'  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  when  he  had  imported  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  her,  '' couldn't  yon'OomrtMi-^yoru  ahaU  coana 
too."  '      . 

"  Impossible^  Maurice — absolutely  impossil)le  I " 

"  But  why  ?  What  absurd  nonsense  1  I  sagr  ^oti  akall ;  don't  try  to  bo 
a  rebellious  pet,  but  decide  what  you'll  wear*  at  once." 

He  was  laughiug  with  his  old  ga^,  bright  hilarity.  Bertie  felt  uiiao« 
countably  sad;  she  did  not  like  to  say  one  reason  why  it  was  inpoasiUe^ 
for  her  to  go  to  his  mother's  ball  was»  that  she  had  rececred^w)  invitation; 
and  another,  that  slie  had  no  dress,  and. no  mon^y  to  buy  one.  So:  aha- 
simply  repeated, — 

"  Utterly  out  of  the  question,  Maurice.  Pray  don't  saif  anything  df 
the  kind  before  papa  or  mamma ;  'twould  Only  vek  themi" 

'*  I  don't  care !  I  say  you  shall  go,  you  foolish  little  thing,"  he  said^ 
with  affectionate  imperiousness  j  '*  I  shall  take  you  up*«-my  mother  wdl  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

''  !^iaurice,"  she  said,  between  laughing)  and  cejmg^  *'  I  diall  make  you 
angry,  but  I  must  say  it :  you  talk  like  a  boy ;  hoto  ooukl  I  ga  with  you 
without  an  invitation  ?   Besides,  I  couldn't  go  if  I  had  one." 

And  having  said  this,  she  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  in  order 
not  to  discuss  what  was  painful  to  lier  any  longer. 

Maurice  was  savagely  annoyed,  for  the  first  five  minutes  afber  her  exit, 
at  her  disapproval  of  the  scheme  he  had  made  and  thought  he  should  ei^oy. 
At  the  end  of  the  five  minutes  he  let  anger  go  by,  and  thought,  "  Aifter  all, 
she's  right.  I'll  make  my  mother  send  her  a  proper  invitation."  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  up-stairs  packing  Ids  portmanteau,  and  willing 
he  had  had  more  practice  in  waltzing  lately ;  and  in  an  hour  he  was  gone ! 

Stifling  a  heavier  sigh  than  she  had  ever  had  an  ineUnation^to  heavCj 
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before,  Eortii^  left  t^e  room,  ^l^u  her  mother  and  herself  had  sped  the 
.piling  gue9t>  mid  nought  her  fathei*.  "  Maurice  is  gone,"  she  said,  going 
up  to  his.aide;  "hi^Jid't  all  ki^da  of  .messages  fpr  you,  dear;  and  said  if 

you  would  have  l^im,  he  would  aoow  come  back;  and^-aod Can  I  luilp 

you  more  to*day  ?  " 

She. bent  hef  head  dow^.o^.hia  upturned  face  as  she  asked  it :  ^e  did 
uot  Wi«ttt  bar  c^es  read  ju^t  then,  for  some  reason  or  other ;  and  her  father 
seemed  to  be  reading  them. 

**Ye^".ho  auflwpred,.  tenderjy;  **take  these  exerqises  up  into  your 
avm  rQom»  where. you  can  give  your  mind  to  them  without  being  disturbed, 
and  correct  them  for  me." 

Hia  reading  had  beev  a  brief  o^e,;,  but  hei  \ic(^  one  who  read  ar^lit  at 
a  glanee  genenally,  and  he  wasi  atrerse  to  violent  reinediea.  So  Bertie  JBraj 
apoAt  the  mommg  of  Miannce  f  oweor's  departure  up  in  her  room  alone, 
aocrectiBg;  iBxerctisei.. 

CHAPTER  Vrtl. 
sHowina  80MB  OP  A  BBiTiaa  maxbon'js  oabss. 

*'  Has  your  brother  said  anything  to  you  about  Miss  Bray  ?" 

Tb^  .question  was  aske^  by  ^Irs.  Power,  the  day  after  Maurice's  return 
home,  as  her  daughter  and  herself  were  driving  back  to  Berkeley  Square, 
ofteT'^  pleasaut  houir  in  Michel's  shop. 

",A)?out  whp  ?  "  was  tl^e  rejoinder  of  Miss  PQwer,  whose  tones  were  far 
too  refined  and  elegant  for  the  slight  lapse  from  the  path  of  rigorous 
gfawQ^r  to  be  fit  all  ofensive. 

**Miss  Bray, — Bertie  Bray,  as  he  calls  her;  the  daughter  of  the  man 
he  v«nt  U>  fscbool  with,  at  ^Finchanu" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  mamma ;  what  should  he  say  about  her  to  me  ?" 

''{le  \^  been  begging,  me  to  'be  attentive'  to  her  for  the  soke  of 
something — I'm  not  dear  whc^tj — aoid  to  send  an  invitation  to  come  and  stay 
with  us  for  the  ball.  It  seems  (I  never  thought  of  it  before)  that  she's 
grown  up,  and  is  a  sort  of  purest  gem  serene  shining  in  the  ocean  of 
obscurity.  Maurice  spoke  quite  enthusiastically  about  her  to  me  last 
»«ht." 

"  How  0I4  is  she  ?"  asked  Miss  Power. 

*'  Seventeen,  I  think  he  says." 

"  She's  too  old  for  it  to  be  well  to  cultivate  Maurice's  enthusiasm  for 
her,  then,  I  shouldn't  ask  her  up  if  I  were  you,  mamma.  Suppose," 
continued  Miss  Power,  actually  sitting  erect  with  agitation  at  the  bare 
supposition- — '^suppose  she  comes  and  fastens  her^  on  us  for  Ufe; 
those  kind  of  pcrsox)^  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

'*  I  don't  imagine  her  a  Becky  Sharpen"  Mrs.  Power  said ;  but  she  sauI 
it  more  to  herself  than  to  her.  daughter^,  on  whom,  indeed  the  allusion  fell 
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flat.  And  then  she  went  on  thinkmg  tliit  perfiaps  it  would  be*  better  to 
gratify  Maurice  by  acceding  to  Ms  request,  than  to  make  an  interesting  q«K8- 
tion  of  it  by  refusing.  So  she  said  that  evening,  **  I  shall  send  your  old  fiiend 
tlie  invitation,  Maurice  dear.  Poor  child,  tfadngh,  I  fbar  it  #ill  be  a  ornel 
kindness ;  she  will  be  out  of  her  element :  you  must  devote  yourself  to  hey/' 

Maurice  had  a  twlng^  of  something  immediirtely,  whith,  if  it  was  not 
regret  that  he  should  have  made  this  thing  a  point,  was  uncommonly' like 
it.  He  scarcely  liked  the  prospect  of  devoting  himself  to  one  Who  m^t 
appear  to  his  mothet*  and  sister's  friends  to  be  out  of  hef  ekiment.  "  Poor 
little  Bertie!'*  he  thought;  *'I  hope  she'll  have  the  good  sense  to  adhere 
to  her  resolution."  i    .. 

Bertie  could  not  help  febling  pleased  "wheii  the  invitation  «rrived.  It 
was  very  kindly  worded ;  it  pressed  her- with  appaarent  oamestness;  and 
it  wound  up  with  a  speciously  frank  acknowledgment  that  H  was  iiU  the 
work  of  her  (the  writer's)  son.  "Look  here,  mammay'*  Bertie  saud; 
"  isn't  it  kind  of  Maurice  to  make  his  mother  take  the  trouble  to  ask  me, 
when  he  knew  I  couldn't  go  9"/ 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  could,"  Mrs.  Bray  said,  pensively. 

" Thank  yod,  dear  mamma;  I  kmow  you  always  with,  me  to  enjoy 
myself."  .        , 

"  It  isn't  .so  much  that  now,-7-as  I  was  thinking,  if  anything '  did 
happen  to  your  poor  dear  father,  these  people  might  help  you  to  something: 
like  a  good  situation.^' 

Bertie  knew,  how   kindly,  it  was  all  meant — how  sorrowfully  her 
mother  often  thought  of  her  (Bertie's)  unproyided-for  future — how  truly 
and  deeply  she  would  mourn  for  her  husband;  but  the  speech  grated  through 
all  her  heart  and  soul,  with  a  grinding  agony  that  must  be  experienced  to  ^ 
be  understood. 

"  I'll  just  go  and  speak  to  papa,"  she  said,  humbly;  and  she  left  the 
room  with  her  letter. 

"  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  of  even  wishing  to  go,  papa,"  she  said, 
while  he  was  reading  it ;  "  but  I  like  the  kindness,  coming  as  it  does  from* 
Maurice." 

"  My  pet !  you  can't  go,"  he  said,  sympathetically. 

*'  Never  mind,  papa ;  it's  a  little  thing  to  give  up." 

"  Not  for  a  girl  of  your  age,  Bertie.  Darling  child,  my  experience  has 
been  small  enough ;  but  I  know  that  a  sacrifice  is  never  lessened  in  the 
eyes  of  the  one  who  makes  it,  by  others  underrating  it :  its  amplitude 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  comparison, — it's  not  a  little  thitlg  to  give  up, 
my  daughter ;  but  you  would  give  up  more  if  you  went,  TtJien  you  came 
hack  again'* 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  should ;  I  thought  the  same  at  once,"  Bertie  answered, 
fiankly.  "  I'll  go  and  write  my  note  of  refusal  to  Mrs.  Power,  and  when 
I  have  done  that,  and  sent  it,  tho '  sacrtf  ce,*  as  you  were  good  enough  to 
call  it,  will  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  I  shall  be  all  right  again." 
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Tliat  it  If 08  not  tl^  lost  opportuBitj  of  gyrating  round  a  room  in  a 
pretty  dress  that  Bertie  regretted,  mity  be  assumed/  fiomtbe  otroumstaacs 
that  the  thought  which  flashed  through  her  mind,  as  she  dropped  h& 
note  into  the  letter-box,  with  a  sigh,  was,  "  Will  Manriee  have  iim  Uxbt 
sorry  ?" 

*'  Your  little  friend  has  refused  Maurice,"  his  mother  said  to  hisi, 
banding  him  the  note.  "  I  am  very  sorry }  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
her." 

And  Maurice  flushed  over  cheek  s&d  bn>w,  and  repented,  xvm  that 
she  was  not  coming,  that  he  had  hoped  "she  would  adhere  to.  her 
resolution." 

There  had  been  an  unshared  anxiety  in  Mrs.  Bower's  mind  as  to  the 
inviting  of  another  guest.  Mention  has  beeu  akeady  made  in.  these  pagw 
of  a  figure  that  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  brief  xetrospeotive 
survey  Miss  Power  took,  on  the  night  ake  a/chieved  her  destiujr.  The 
unshared  anxiety  oppressing  Mrs*  Power's  nund  wbs^.  firsts  whether  ^Qb& 
figure  should  be  asked  to  appear  at  her  ball  at  all ;  and  secondi^^  iiow 
the  feelings  which  xmimated  it  would  devekp>  themselves  if  it  was  there. 
"Prances  is  prudeuoe  itself,"  she  argued,  "  but  she  hw  liked  him — ^and  old 
men  are  tenacious,  and  Victor  Eawley  the  reverse  of  reserved ;  Lowev^. 
he  mmf  meet  her,  so  the  sooner  the  better." 

Mrs.  Power  acknowledged  the.  wisdom  of  her  course  when  fte  night 
came,  and  a  rival  dowager,  with  two  daiighters  out,  and  two  more,  whp 
might  have  been  long  ago,  *  if  only'  their  sisters  would  many,  blooked  up 
the  doorway  two  minutes  longer  than  was  necessa^  to  whippet,  flrst»  ha 
congratulations  on  the  engagement  with  Sir  Michael,  "  who  reallv  W9SSk\ 
so  old  as  people  mid,**  and  then  her  sympaijietic'SupposltieQ  that  "  joung 
Rawley  wouldn't  be  there." 

"  Victor  not  here  I "  Mrs.  Power  snuled,  sweetj^}-,  with  amiable  dension 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  thipg ;  "  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  he  is 
not — and  so  will  he  be/* 

"Eumour  says,"  returned  the  rival  dowager,  "that  he  »  diMip- 
pointed." 

"  Ob,  I  trust  not,"  Mrs.  Power  rejoined,  with  a  large,  wann  fEankoes^ 
that  would  have  utterly  subdued  and  routed  any  but  a  rival  dowager; 
*'  he  had  set  his  hopes  so  entirely  on  that  attaoheship,  that  I  cannot  think 
fate  will  persecute  him  so  ae  to  deprive  him  of  it."  And  then  the 
two  ladies  smiled  at  one  another,  and  the  guest  moved  om 

It  was  wise  to  have  the  meeting  over  before  the  eyes  of  the  woi^i  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  woman  of  the  world,  and  as  mother,  and  as  tetmm, 
Mrs.  Power  felt  that  it  was,  w^hen  a  man  of  about  six^and-twenty  $kfff9d 
before  her,  and  made  the  momentary  bow  and  speeoh  of  civilization. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  some  of  the  flnest  specimens  of  the  flneai  ] 
in  the  world,  the  English  aristocracy ,-^but  thia  man  was  something  \ 
As  he  stood  beading  his  proud,  dai'k  head  down  de^M^liaUy  ta  Sfsak  to 
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ber,  Mrs.  Power  looked  up  into  his  passkmate,  magnificently  handsome 
face,  and  thought,  "  Were  Trances  less  of  a  statue,  I  would  pray  that 
this  attach6ship  might  be  his  at  once;  as  it  is,  it  all  matters  littk ;  he  can^t 
care  for  her  long.'* 

"Victor,  you've  been  a  stranger  lately;  you  have  not  even  seen 
Maurice,"  she  said,  kindly. 

"No;  I've  been  down  sketching  in  Wales — quite  out  of* the  worid-*- 
heanng  nothing." 

"Then  I  w!U  tell  you  two  thhigs  that  wOl  interest  you^^arran^  my 
shawl,  will  you?  "  (and  she  turned  her  back  to  him), — "  this  draught  id 
cruel  at  my  age : — ^you  must  offer  your  congratulations  to  Prances — she's 
going  to  marry  Sir  Midiael  Bla|yn&— and  your  condolence  to  me :  you 
know  how  I  prided  myself  on  Maurice's  ability ;  and  he  has  been  expdied 
finom  the  university." 

"  The  folds  are  most  artistic.  I  will  do  bdth  most  heartily,  Mrs. 
Power;  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  arranging  your 
shawl." 

She  turned  round  now  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  very  pde,  but  he 
was  looking  very  kindly  at  the  mother  of  the  woman  he  loved.  She  w«b 
trying  to  spare  both  his  heiart  and  his  pride*  and  he  was  so  rich  in 
both. 

"  I  know  Prances  has  been  carefol  to  keep  a'  walte  for  you,  Victor. 
Later  in  the  evening  I  will  introduce  you  to  Sir  Michael ;  he  has  heard  of 
you,  of  course,  from  us  all — ^from  your  being  such  an  habituioi  our  house ; 
it  is  well  you  should  know  at  once,  one  who  is  soon  to  be  a  member  of  our 
famfly." 

Prom  which  speech  Victor  Bawley  judged,  aoid  judged  'rightly,  thAt 
rumour  had  made  him  a  bugbear  in  the  path  of  the  afhaky  baronet. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  what  is  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  unless 
he  tells  you,  and  has  no  motive  for  deceiving  yen.  When  Mr.  Biwley 
found  Miss  Power,  he  asked  her  at  once  for  the  walt2,  hi  tones  ifhat 
might  have  fallen  from  her  brother^s  or  gran^^her's  lips. 

"  Since  I  saw  you  last,  I've  been  in  Wales,  sketching,"  he  said,  When 
they  made  tiieir  first  pause. 

"  How  wrong  of  you  to  waste  the  best  paH  of  the  season  in  isoiSiK 
way!" 

"  Wasn't  it  ? — q[uite  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  anything  for  a  month. 
Shall  we  go  on?" 

She  could  hear  his  heart  beating  wildly,  irnd  her  own  gave  half  a 
throb  as  she  reflected,  "  Dom  he  knowP"  When  they  stopped  they  were 
near  an  alcove,  in  which  was  an  imoecupied  seat. 

"  I  will  sit  down  for  a  moment,"  she  saM ;  and  ttiey  pttshed  aside  the 
flowers  and  entered.  She  seated  herself  and  arranged  her  flowing, 
voluminous  robe,  and  he  stood  by  looking  down  on  the  regal  beauty  of 
her  fair  head  and  glittering  shouldetB;  so  they  remained  fbr  a  few  momenta, 
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and  then  she  raised  her  bi^d,  ^4  their  eyes  met  Hers  was  a  cold, 
pitiless  gazQ;  his^  oiie  of  passionate^  ardent  interrogation;  she 'almost 
trembled  under  it,  tut  she  felt  that,  to  tremble  would  be  to  allow  hSaa.  to 
apeak,  and  Miss  Power  knew  that  he  must  be  bept  from  speech  now. 

"  I  am  quite  rested  again,  Mr.  Eawley,"  she  said,  lisii^ ;  "  you.  shall 
finish  telling  me  about  your  Welsh  trip  anotjber  time*" 

:*  Frances  l" 

He  caught  her  hxind  as  he  spoke,  and  she  ever  so  goat^y  pressed  his.. 

'*  Xou  mmi  not  keep  me  hei*^  Victor ;  Sir  Miqbael  Blayne  has  aslfjsd 
me  to  dance  the  nexjt  quadrille  with  him." 

**  I  will  not  interfere  with  his  just  chums,"  he  jeplied ;  "  I  have  to  offer 
my  congratulations,  Mrs.  Power  told  me  just  now," 

"Pidn't  you  know  it  before?"  .she  asked,  as  she  bowed  and  ismiled 
her  acknowledgments  of  his  tardy  xecpgpition  of  her  promotion. 

."  I  went  out  of  town  just  after  it ,  was.  naade  public—" . 
I     "  A-ud  00  it  escaped  your  memory,"  she  interrupted^  '*  veiy^^or^Uy 
too*     Bring  your  sketches  some  evening  and  show  us,  do  I", 

"  Shallow-hearted  and  cold,"  he  muttered,  as  he  watched  Jierttake 
her  place  in  the  quadrille ;  "  to  have  married  hqr  would  ppa^al^I}/  have 
bec^n^»$^y,  hut^^psehi^risl^."    ...,...,  -  .  .  / '^ 

In  thq  ipean  time  ^Maurice  had  been  ob.^iug  Hs .  mother's  .cqn^^ofnJls 
to  .t^e  tet,t,er,  |f  dlo^  ii^  t)ii?.  spirit :  she  had  ^i^g^d  him  to  makc,bi|»3elf  as 
agreeable  as  he  couJdL  wd  he  Jti^iid  dpn^  so  i^^h,  jus  fvf^>le  hearty  bjuit  qsIj 

taon^-peir^;^..      j..,  r      .._....,,..      .,f. 

.  V  >V1^V  thAt  gij;l  in  blue  ?."  he  had/e^ked  e^gerjy.of  .his  wt^^at  an 
e^ly!  8^8>e  pf  the  .affi^ir„.ppinti»g  out  a.  sj]yplf.jxi,a  flfp:«n,.  very,  piuh 
fri?;fed.hpa4>  jwda^clpiwlpf^blue  fjtdle.       .  ,it ,  .  ■},   .  ,.  ,;.  ^\ .     . :, . ;  .= . 

i"  Con^tan^qe  fa^hl^igb.".  »  [  r,  .     ;,.;.     ,  „'   I      '.  -  '     )  ,:    :  I  " 
,    ' 'Mfttj-pduce  me,",    ,.  ,.     ..  •    ......  .,..    ..  ,,         .... 

.So  he  was.  intjx)ducpd,  ,and  Xrf.  Ipve  M  ihe  SjaipA  moment :  th^/l^  diid 
;s^)t  {impart,  his  ,pa^oii  ,tp.  the  .obj^t  of  it  at  o«ce>'  was  of^y.  by  911  e^, 
colossal  in  .its^n^igjaitttdci^pfr  that^od  bree^ding.  w^ch.  was  seco^,.i^iaj)tfc 
.  .>vith  him, .  .Pe .  (39^1d , wt.tefl.  h^, .his ,  Ipve^,  b^  )^  dwpl^ed.  it,j  pppr  l^py, 
^pt,;a^p^e.to  .l?er,,b^t,,tp  the  wl^ole,  room*. .  "  Young, Pow^r  ^a$,.gpne 
entiriely  on  theigre^tesit  jBiuiput^".  men  si^dnejtj;  day,  wheijiMauripejreiwl 
up ,  by,  the  ^e  .of  the  moat  perfect  fair  equestpiaA  ]n  thie  Eo w. 

**^ve  you.^pojten  to.ifiancfi^.?"  Mrs.  Power  said  to  Victor  once, 
when  circumstances.pver  whipbi  \hi^.  had  ao  contirol — via.„  the  evojluiiojis 
of  the  fashionable  mob  she  had  assembled — brought  thj^n  tQgetBa^  • 

"  ye^";hefiT^sweifed,  *^I  have  dpne  what  you  told  m^  to  do,  Mrs,  Power." 

."  And  no  more B"  she  said.    .         .     ,.  ,  ,.       ...?'.,. 

"  What  more  should  I  have  do^e?"  he  asked,  bitterly*  • ..   i 

Now  airs.  Power  like^  Victo?  lUwley  for;,  maay  reaspps.:  .if  bad 
brilliant  qualities,  sopial.an^  ipevtal,  and  .she.oould  app»p^|e.,ti^fin, 
therefore  she  desired  no  breach;  besides,  she  Igncfw^elhad  always  had  a 
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Bort  of  admiring  regard  for  her,  and  she  did  not  wish  this  to  cease ;  so  she 
put  hftr  hand  very  kindly  on  his  arm  not^,  and  saJd,—  " 

'''What  more  should  you  havB  done  ?  '  Ay,  "Victbf^  yon  are  right—^I  am 
an  oM  ttoman,  and  may  say  it  without  reproach— y&tf  ate  not  likely  to  stte 
a  second  time  in  vain.  My  boy,  1  hope  to  see  you  with  a  better' wife  than 
my  daughter  would  ever  have  made  you:** 

He  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shouldeirs:  "Yes,  there  seems  small 
cause  enough  why  she  should  be  the  one  woman  in  the  world  'to  me, 
•dbesiiH  thcwe,  Mrs.  Fowef?  yet  I  may  as  well  tell  you — dhd  ^en  yot  can 
fbrwwd  future  intfmacy' between  us  of  not,  as  you  think  fit;^— hef  coldest 
favour  fires  me  more  than  another  woman's  passionate  tqgard  wiU'  errtr 
iiave  the  pmter  to  do:  Sh^  would  never*  jgive  a  pair  of  gloves  for  me,  though 
she  has  led  me  on,  step  ly  stepi- 16  be  willing  io  give  my  soul  tot  hei'."  '* 

'Mrs.  Power's  cheek  mantled,  and  a  brighter  light  feame  into  het  eyes. 

"Foolish  boy  I"  she  said;  "how  dare  you  say  this  to  me?** 

"  How  dared  you  a^k  me  here?  I  might  as  w^  say, knowing  what  you 
•do  know;  but  it'  would  be  sb  fooUsh  as  your' question.    How  dare  I? 
Because  I  know  that  she  wouldn't  aCdept  the  ^tt ;  it  would  be  of  rio 
service  to  her."       >        ^ 
'  'Mrs.  Power  sighed.  -     i'  i      • 

"You  have  reason,  perhaps,  to  speat  as  'you  do,  Victor ^^hc  is*  less 
distntcresTtetl,  may  be,  than  the  majority  of  girls  of  her  age.  You  aite'right, 
too,  about  my  venturing'  to  ask  you  here.  '  Iiknew  you  wotild  respebt  her 
positron  with  regard  to'  Sir  Michael,'  ahd'ttfake  tld  sign.'* " 

"You  are  wrong,  then.  I  respect  you  and  her  and  niyself,  but  nbt 
lierpositioii  with  regard  to  Sir  Michael;  that  1  have  a  contempt  for :  but 
cVfeti  if  you  had  nbt  trusted  me,  she  \i^uld  have  been  safe;  she'd  have 
chilled  me  oif  from  making  the  sign — she'll  do  noihih^  to  li^k  her  jplo^^.'* 

"I  pray  God  not — I  hope  not,"  said  the  mother,  fervently;  ind  the 
young  man  to  whom  she  said  it  did  not  respond  Amen.  ^' Yictdr,^'  she 
wfent  on,  earnestly,  ***  think  for  a  moment  dispassionately !  what  -ivottld  she 
have  been  with  yoti  ?  Brought  up  in  the  school  she  has  been-^I  am 
far  flrdm  sayiiig  that  it  is  the  best,  but  still  the  great  fact'  remains,  that 
the  has  been  brought  up  in  it,  and  that  its  habits  have  become  second 
nature  to  hct, — what  sort  of  etistehtie  would  she  have  led  as  your  wift  P 
Prances  isn't  a  girl  to  think  the  world  well  lost  for  love ;  the  fanie  you  wUl 
liave,  most  assuredly,  would  never  have  consoled'  her  for  the  want  of  a 
brougham.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  child,  but  I  oanH  help  'saying  it, 
Victor :  you*d  have  bartered  your  gold  for  dross  in  winning  her." 

"  Have  I  complained?** 

"  Not  in  words,  believe  me,  not  in  a  way  that  I  would  allow  to  others 
could  justify  them  in  supposing  that  you  had  aUght  to  complain  of;  but  I 
know  you  so  well,  and  I  love  you  so  well.** 

'  The  cool,  polished  woman  was  visibly  warmly  in  earnest  now,  and 
Victor  Bawley  felt  thai  she  was  so.    He  had  been  wounded  deeply  enough 
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Oat  night;  but  Acire  wat^  in  ibis  «ttbtk  d«ltay.Df  iwder  intmsi  iettfir 
liUD  bj  a  still cHarmiag.WQmaBi  balm  and  4x1,  finr  a  time-t^nat  so  k)«ig  aa.ii 
ms  baing  pound^in,  ift  fiust.  It  waa'iboioagUy  d]|N9terefrt«dkrr(Qf  ihat  be 
SPB8  pamiaded-^tbid  kindly,  gonile  leatipg  of  ooanpasBiQtiate  affeetion  tbai 
Abb.  Povrn  aa  fiealy  aadaUtad  fof  jiim.  8ke,  tbe  ind^peiiidaat  wcanMk  of 
good  position,  who  had  so  well  assured  a  place  in  the  world,  had  netUiig 
toi  pda  £oom  imj  whereas  he  anight  paeaiUy  gain  much  irwa  her. 
Already  she  had  intxodaoad  him  well,  and  braught  him  before  aaciaty  in  a 
wa^  hia  pnofessional  taknta  would  have  baan  loDg  in  doing ;  and  ha  was 
gsatefal  to  her  for  this,  and  aoxiom  to  give  all  he  cauU  iajratumffor  ik 
wQbioh  "all"  was  tia  'gratitude. 

Mm.  Power  pot  op  her  glass  to  look  afiber  the  gtteafal  fovn  of  the 
^Iph  in  hhie  who  hM  baea  nentionad  hefiKe. 

" Caiflnaii^4ooking  giil  tlMi  Mias  PaaUeigh.is,"  i^  said;  *'  I  know 
very  little  of  them,  but  I  hesr4hat,  though  sfaor'a  a  lata  witha  Itfng  pedigvee, 
afae^a  far  ^om. being  portionkas;; and  if  so,  Yiotor— ^«**^dy[,.l  w^n't  aay  any 
BKwe,  but  in  tha  leyas  of  most  man  kw  beanty  woidd  saffioe  to  Xltwm 
Knines  in  the  ahaie/' 

'*Her  aiother  and  mine  were  sisters,"  he  replied^  carelesdy;  "iliMe 
Constance  and  I  shall  neyer  be  nearer  and  dearer  ttan  we  aia  at  pffaent^ 
Jar  in  ooi  family  we've  a  prejadiee  against  first  >ooafBna.  jnan*sring." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

YICTOH  BAWlVr  Xa^  LADT  ULATKE  VtMt  THEIR  TAST. 

XwBi  was  not  mueh  ajhout  either  the  pieUvmariaa  ar  tlie  cqpemony 
itielf  to  •distiiigimh  ^  Miobael'a  wedding  froni  «thar  weddioga.  Guater 
pmvided  the  ratifying  ipodneo^ssary  on  suchAccaaions;;  ^lifie»  the  diesse^; 
^and  Oxford,  the  ediiocUioa.  whieh  enabled  tha  two  cla^gymeo,  behind  the 
.  wla  af  the  altair  in  St  Gectrge'a,  Hanover .Squaoa,.  to  unite  in  the  boada 
of  holy  matrimony  Sir  Michael  Btayne,  Bart^  with  Frances  Power. 

The  pnaaenta  «n  the  oocasian  h«d  bean  mi^fi<;eat.  Whan  a  beauty 
af  good  family  maizies  a  man  of  wealth  and  posiiion,  thay  nearly  alwi^ 
ane  so.  Th^  ware  displayed,  an  .the  bridal  morning,  on  a  coujrfeof  tab(aa 
in  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Power  was  net  averae  to  society^  seeing  th4  she  had  dot  h^seif 
go  in  her  second  season  for  no  trifle.  Sir  Mifth^al  contributed  jfwels  and 
xM  family  lace  to  the..ahow ;  and  tlie  .six  .graeafulgiils,  who  had  eiiscted 
the  part  of  bridesmaids,  bad  each  given  some  siaall  avti^e  of  jewe^lecy ; 
.and  thaoe  was  the  show  pf  gold. and  silver  plat»<  and  the  gUtter  of  gems, 
,  and  the  flaah  of  muah  that  was  fine  and  eoatfy ;  and  unnoticed  abo^al* 
amongst  it  all,  there  was  a  little  oil  painting,  sombre  and  unvaruishad^  aad 
conaequtatly  by  themai^  ualooked  at. 

It  was  a  little  oehinet  ^ufe-*^  ;gem,  those  aaid.who  undeposl^adi)  spiph 
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AIngs — deeply  irttaied  after  ^e  nMAXier  of  cobuBetpivitbreft;  worbh^of  iit 
destination,  irhicli  wfis  to  be  in  Ladj  Biayne*9  bo«uk»r:  a  picture  tbat 
Ti^ad  pronounced  ft  gem>  aad  tiiaA  wa»evideiiitlsr^  cstqiDsitefy  peduted,  bat 
tii&t  *'  dki  not  tdl  its  $U»y  or  explain  iiS'idfiBigiiatbit,'''  '^ote  ctMasipliuiied 
Wbcy  looked  at  it ;  and  Lady  Blayne  smiled  to  msmr,  mtd  remaockedy ''  Nb, 
xl  was  fancdfii)/'    /     •    ■ 

It  was  oedled  tbe  ''VaUntj^  Star/*  And  It  MpiMented  a  man  looking:  oat 
infto  the  daik  nigbt,  from  a  l^rilUiflHt  liglited  aloorre  where  i»wen  blooimd, 
at  one  of  iboae  skootinf*  m^niteriee ;  «it-the  side  of  tbe*  pii^uve)  movjoig 
oiit  of  it  a9iifto«t,  m  you  lodEed;  was  a  w^dUiAn  rioidy  diiesatd,  who,  tkiMgii 
her  face  was  turned  partially  away,  you  coald  «ee  waa  becatifkil  and  ilike 
IMarioes  Fewer ;  siie  was  teaning  on  the  ana;  of  oneiid  man,  UuquMion- 
ably  the  name  told  nothing-*^it  could  be  nothing  b«t  th»  fandM  e^nt 
of  uncertain  gemus.  Bui  it  was  thevd,  atnumgst  the  Taror,  hcharpngsents, 
this  gift  of  Viator  Bawi^y  to  the  heantifiil  brifde. 

•  He  was  liiere  too,  himself/ with  all  ^lie  wiamea;  his  owni  loydj 
nenxsh.  Constance  >Pashleigii  atnoag  tbam/ smiling  at  him'  and  ststving  4d 
attract  his  attention,  as  women  will  always  smile  at  sndstfiTe  to  atoaci 
tii#  handsomest  and  mtat  distii^uisbedauB  present;  Hsither  the  rival 
dowog^r — who  bad»  on  the  oocasioii  of  the  ball,  commented  «&  his.ftsaaibk 
absence — ^nor'faeriawuboned  daughters^^lBOth  of  whom  had  been  iaceasant 
in  their  offers  to  sit  to  him  for  every  possible  type  of  loveliness,  from 
Cleopatra  down  to  Effie  Deans — could  "  d^ct  anything  "in  the  bride's 
bearing  to  him,  or  his  to  the  bride.  Nor  was  Sir  Michael  Blayne  himself 
more  suooeesfid.  To  all  outwvsd  seemisg*  Lady  B^na  asid  Victor  Eawley 
had  buried  their  dead. 

The  baronet  was  very  proud  of  his  new  purchase  ?  yo«ng  as  she  wtiii, 
het*  stktely  repose'was  sn<ih  thact  she  reflected  hbnour  on  the  honours  Ym 
dioice  had  brought'  ttpon  her. '  .Untangible  repott  ^ad  been  rife,  during 
liheir  short  engagement;  with  whispera  of  a  reciproea)  atta^hmrat  between 
ibt  semi^rofessionai,  W^-bom  artist  and  the  beauty.  But  Sir  Midiaal 
would  not  take  back  the  handkerchief  he  had  thrown.  He  had  ignoittd 
the  repoits  as  steaidQy  as  h«  coold  while  they  might  h«ve  inflnetced  him, 
and' tow  he  disbelieired -them :  there  was  no  regret  in  any  glance  ik$i'ke 
caught  dltitotedby  LddyBi^^ne  to  Victor  Eawley  ^  nor  Wds  thsi^  rsprosish 
in  any  that  Victor  Bawley  directed  to  Jjady  Blayne. 

Palpably,  whatever  had  been,  they  had  buried  their  dead 'now,*  sCnd  so 
Mrs.  Power  thought  also. 

They  all  surged  throtigh  the  dinifig-HdOm  doorway  and  wei*<sw^  the 
hsdtl  to  see  the  bride  start,  When  she  came  down  in  her  irarelling  drsM. 
The  lea?e>tfid[mg  Was  peif^ion-^-even  her  mother^conid  not  spoil  it  by  a 
tears  Lady  Blayne*s  peiffect  satisfhction  with  her  own  position  forbads  ail 
■wee|#ng.  ■      ■       ■    ■      ■■ 

*'  I'll  shake  hands  with  her  last.--<^k>od-by'd,  mydarlusg;  €rdd  Mess  yoo/' 
ikeir brether eried,  wbrmly,  as  he  ruahed ibrw^  to  th»  side  Of  titecatriage 
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in  wliieh  die  bad  ^lueady  seated  henelf,  with  ber  Wd^groomi  by  Imr 
side. 

''No,  m  be  .the.  last  to  sluJce  hands  wiih  Ladjr  Navue*"  Victor 
Bawley  was  the  speaker ;  and  he  executed  his  threatened  movem^t  with 
such  rapidify«  that  no  one  had.  tim&  to  feel  sarpidaed. 

But  thcxigh  she  had  not  time  to  fed  suiprised  in  the  iateival  thai 
elapsed  between  his  clasping  aad  releasing  her  band.  Lady  ilNi^rBe  had  time 
to  fed  sometihing  else,  and  that  was  a  smaU  6Med  pi^ee  of  paper.  She 
quietly  dropped  it  into  her  lap,  wh^ne  it  reposed  safely  amidat  the  folds  of 
her  handkerchief,  her  soeat  bottle,  and  fan,  till  th^  jreaQbed  the  Great 
Western.  She  had  not  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  until  Biuch  later,  wben 
Sir  JMioihael,  overpowcued  by  the  unusual  erents  of  iht  day,  Jukd  faUw 
asleep  in  a  comer  of  the  carriiige;  and  .then  she  mastered  its  contenici  in  a 
way  that  looked'  as  tf  the  •ealigiaphy  were  by  no  means  unfftmilwtf  to  her. 

*'  If  you  ever  lored  a$  you  once  led  ms  to  suppose  yon  did,"  it  iaD» 
"  tell  me  so,  in  pity,  that  I  aiay  guard  us  both  by  abataining  fcpm  seeiqg 
you  when  you  eome  baok  aa  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  younevwr  can  loye^ 
and  will  shosily  loathe.  If  you  were  as  idse  tkm  as  yoq  h^^e  been  sinoe, 
let  your  silence  tall  me  so ;.  precautioii^  in  that  case^  will  bii  unn0oei»aaiy» 
and  we  shall  meet?'       .,,..... 

Lady  Bkyne  torn  it  in  two^  ervahed  it  up  tof>e4mFi  and  threw  it  oiiiof 
the  open  window.  •  T^hen  ^  .heaved  a  sigh,  a.veiy  shqit,  ivll  ^&m»  «od 
looked  at  Sir  iUiobael,  whose  peculiar  styla  ctf  beauty  ^wsaa.nq^  enhanced  bj 
balmy  shunbeBS  I 'he  looked  purple  «ind  plethoric. 

VI  shall  keep  iibHee,"  she  said,  inwlurdly :  ^*l  don'4  w<«li.Miy  seotih 
ment^dism,  but  fiir.MicJhaet  will  be  rather  tedious^  14$/^$  and 'Victor 
Bawley  neterisr^  fnome^wiUmtotf^ 

And  then  die  took'oui  a  novd  .she  badpfimded/foii  Hm^iniit^fit  Uw 
weddiqg  tour^  and  read  awaQr  as  eompos^^  as  if;  ahte  had  not  hnowa  thai 
the  heart  onee  fir^kly  giv^n:  in^si^ppoaed  eachange  £pit  her.^wn.ff&a,b]i9ed^ 
ing  lOMly  now  «t  \m  base  defeotiDnr^-^  fiomposeGUy  iia^if .tk(&.  "toathing" 
did  not  exist  already^  '  .   t  ,.  .    , 

'f  J^y  Jove!"  aaid  Sir. Midiad^. suddenly  wtakiqg.jup,  ^1  Mist  haise 
been  asleep;  I  b^  your  pardon,  really,  Frances ;  I  must  have  been,  thonglu 
for  I  dreamt  that  I  cut  off  your  hair,  and  gave  it  to.Bilciy,  la  faUow  I  ase^ 
to know«  whohed been  ba% v^ed by womtu^ and.frho awoffc ihat go]daii<- 
haired  onea  were  never  ffdthfid." 

Sir  Miohad  laughed  pleasaody  at  the  remembranoe  of  hiaidreasm 

"And  where  was  the  proof?"  asked  LadySta^Ck  Sha  was  not 
interested^  I  have  said  that  she'nevec  was  in  anything.;  how  then  skoRdd 
she  have  been  in  the  illogicd  dream  of  her-  koxia  bntabfi  a^od  otttof 
politeness*  ^ .  n  j: 

"  The  proof  was  that  yon  were  my  wife  still  when  I  cut  your  hiAr  1rff/^ 
growled  Sir  Mkhad.     '*  Humph.l  tha./>nwt/;iBdeedr     :        ■ 

Lady  Blayiie  looked  at  him^  mtk  ateady  soohi  iu  her  aim  and/On  htf 
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fresh,  ddicafie,  beantlful  jovaig  tnotith  i;  and  he  moored  tmeasily  under  the 
look  for  a  moment ;  then  he  spoke. 

"What  wad  that  piece  of  paper  you  threw  out  of  the  window  just 
nowP — who  was  your  note  from?" 

"Note!"  she  replied,  scornfully;  "Sir  MichaeJ, £fo  yo«  really  mean 
that  I  am  to  render  up  an  account  of  every  piece  of  paper  that  comes 
into  my  possession  P  because,  if  you  do,  FU  begin  at  once.  My  poeket  is 
full  of  letters  that  came  this  mornings,  before  I  went  to  be  married.  I  kept 
them  to  read  :  now  if  you  like  to  see  them,  you  ean.'^ 

And  she  began  emptymg  her  pockets  as  she  spoke. 

"  There  is  one  stimulation  to  which  you  must  agree,''  she  said,  quietly: 
**  I  never  look  at  a  letter  that  has  been  read  by  anothw  person,  stnd  I 
don't  choose  to  appear  ill«>bred ;  theref(Mie,  as  ail  lettere  addreased  to  m 
must  be  answered,  if  you'  chdose  to  read  thitm;  the  otos  is  on  you  of 
writing  replies.    I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied,  for  I  hate  letter-wrttiiig.'' 

And  then  she  threw  Irim  her  batdh  of  epistles,  and  feoommeneed 
reading;  and  Sir  Michael,  heartily  ashamed  of  himself,  put  them  meekly 
together,  and  wished  she  would  look  up  and  give  him  an  opp<fftumty  of 
magnanimously  disclaiming  all  intentKm  of  interfering  with  her  oor^ 
respondence  in  future.  But  Lady  Blayne  would  not  look  up,  and  the 
end  of  it  was,  that  Sir  Mi<^ael  had  to  apologise  humbly,  both  for  the 
allegoiy  respecting  the  gddenhair,  and  the  eonjugal  curiosity. 

In  the  mean  time  Victor  Rawley  had  escorted  his  cousin  Constanoe 
home,  and  was  placed  by  thai  young  kdy  ivi  the  witness-bos,  in  her 
boudoir,  imiue^tetyoh  irriving  there.  Constanoe'  had  ocmie  home  to 
recrtst  andreudreSs  for  the  ball  at  M^;  Power*^  hi  the^  evening ;  but  sh^ 
deemed  that  some  of  the  hours  that  would  otherwise  ha^  been  dented' 
to  thsit  purpose  wouM'  be  well'eniployied  in  cateohisiAg  her  oouMn. 

'^Now;  Mr.'  VieM,"  she  begAn,  kntfsHng  down^byhissidein  her  ' 
diaphanous  bridesmaid's  robes,  and  looki«g<  most  winningly  pretty.  With 
her  stMW'^eoloureiihairdrawn  back  from  her  lovely'litHeface,  and  aurtmged 
in  a  cluster  of  curls  pendent  from  a  comb  behind — "  nbw,  Mr;  Vietbr, 
you  are  to  eonfe^ !  Whitt  did'you  wish  to  getihd4ast^obd'4)yefVem  lia&y 
BlayneforP'^  ■  '  •  i  .        ■..•.'-...• 

*^  Oh,  for  fun,  I  suppose.**  ..     ;       i 

"No,  it  was  iMtfor  fiiU/for  I  W08  kkiiking  aft  yoo,  and  you  oaoi't 
deceive  me:  dear  Victor — dearest  Victor — do  tell  me;*-iyou'ought  to  tdi 
me,  because^  I  am  like*  your  sister'-^wasit  true  that  you  oared  fbr  her? 
I  should  tell  you  if  /  oared' for  aity  eviie.-' 

"They  say  youcarei  fbr  a  good  many  in*  turn,  CoMtonoe;  but  you 
never  tdlmte  anything  about  them.'**  :•        ■ 

Her  beauty  was  childish  almost,  and  so  were  her  tender,  graceful  ways; 
but  the  soni  df  a  woman  looked' out  of  her  great  bhie  eyes  as  they  met  his 
when  he  raised  her  face,  and  bent  his  own  down  towards  it:  He  did  not 
kiss  her  j'hia.hesrtwaafull  of  another  woman  at  the  moment,  or  probably- 
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he  would  noft  bave  resisted  the  ponttng  lof y  matith  90  iaDtelisuifily  'wittun 
rea^i  of  his  own.  She,  the  coquette,  vras  not  in  Uxfe  wlkoaaem  Fiotor, 
bai  she  was  far  from  ttfene  to  feeUng  that  she  had  the  power  iocoinQSe 
him  if  any  other  woman  gave  him  the  iwartaeiie ;  is  faet;  the  wanked 
him  to  be  ia  loye  <with  bev,^-iiot  deeply^  not  despeniei^t  but  jaat «ftoligh  to 
keep  her  in  pmetiee ;  'enough  to  midEe  a  aentimontal  flirtation  (of  an 
order  that  could  not  be  jepiieftieiMded»  ainoe  he  waa  her  **  oonabi")  teaiUe,  tiB 
she  met  with  some  nature^  bnUiant  and  sunny  as  her  0Rrn,t2iBt  aha  eoidd 
aympathize  with,  or  somebody  severe  enough  to  subjugate  her;  and  then 
for  Victor  to  accept  the  situation,  and  withdmw  all  cUdms  on  her  atkaitiaii. 
So  now  she  kaot  her  headr-*reha  still  kaeeUng,  and  Victor  sitting  in  a  low 
chair-^on  his  shouldtr,  and  laid  bee  little  soft  hand  op  his,  and  ttawtained 
a  tender  sjLenoe.  And  Viotor,  finding  it  pleasant  to-  be  oaresaed  in  this 
way  while  his  inuiginadon  wandered  after  the  bride  of  anokhai;  nuauitained 
a  tender  sUenoe  toos,  ^nd  eiecasioaaUy  clasped  the  aoft  little  hand,  or 
pressed  his  own  dark  haiir  against  the  fiar  head,  out  of  gratitude  for.faeing 
allowed  to  be  so  quietb 

*'  Constaace,"  h©(saidat last,  Vbow  old  are  you?'*  • 

"  Sixteen, — two  or  three  months  over  it.  Now  don't  begin  to  aay  I'm 
a  child,  and  ought  to  be  baek  in  my  native  jGosiiiessM':  that's  w^st  p^ 
says  whenever  anythi^  cx»ss6$  him,  ond  that's  what  papa  and  I  Hwe 
very  serious  quarrels  about;  and  I  4Qn't  wao^  ^  quamd  wdtti  yoa, 
Victor." 

The  young  coquette  lawend  her  eyelids  as  she  said  it,  and  aoftsnid 
her  voice  most  unnesessariiy,  and  readjusted .  with  a  skitfnl  hand  the 
djajphanous  drapery,  .         ' 

He  laughed. 

'*  No,  I  won't  call  vou4k.€hikl,  Omataaoe^  bat  at  sixteen  yoo.  an  Csr 
too  young  to  have  year  ears  ipcdbited  by  .words  of  isva-^" 

"  I  don't  find  they've  pc^iiffted  them,"  she  vepiied,  with  a  poiii. 

*'  By  wordi  of  We,  that  mean  nothing  from  a  ma&  who'a  aoie  at 
heart'  about  another  woman,  iike  I  am;  oUierwiee"*>-Hmd  he  Jeiaaed  hv 
now—"  I  couldn't  haveafamer  distraeti»n  than  you.  would  be,  Constanea; 
you'd  never  care  enough  about  me  to  hurt  yourself,  and  you'd  keep  me 
or  any  other  man  on  the  alert." 

''  Then  you  Jluwe  been  in  low  witli  Lady  Blayne  ?" 

"Even  sol" 

"  What  made  yew?  6he*s  like  a  stone,  and  she's  not  half  aa .good- 
looking  as  her  brother;  he's  delightful." 

"  I'll  give  you  two  pieces  of  advice,  darling : — never  ask  a  man  what 
makes  him  in  love  with  a  woman ;  no  one  can  answer  it,  therefore  the 
question  is  futile :  and  keep  your  heart  clear  for  three  or  four  yean,  and 
then  give  it  to  Mauriee  Power :  he'll  be  wanting  to  claim  it  bcfoae  tben,  I 
fsBicy ;  but  you're  furitoo  ymrag,  and  I  shtHl  nat.l^  hdm  hmmycHi/' 

"AndidiatwiUyoadof''  '     r^  T    ' 
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*' What  wfli  I  do  f — in  wh^  way  ?•* 

f'l  meem  wliat '  diatnustion '  idU  yoa  0eek,aince7ou*wmi'i  have  met 
Mind,  I  don't  i^ree  to  the  plan  aboat  'Mx.  Pow*/^  '(SHia  blttshed  mi 
]ai^h«d,  aa  if  the  plan  wtore  far  from  diaafpteooble  to  her.) 

^I  hardly  know  myactf  yet,  CoQatttneej  ati^  in  Ixmdoii  if  I  oan» 
becattie  it  wUl  be  better  than'  going'  away  aomewh^^  by  tny^If ,  where  I 
diouldn'tev^  have  the  blassingi^'^-^'^^eeiiig  ik?r;  he  was  going  to«aiy  ;>but 
he  cheeked  hitnadtf;  and  said  instead^— '^yonjr  sympfathy/*' 

"Dear,  dear  Victor,"  she  said,  frmikly,  "*oi«r  I  wiahthat  it  conld 
ooMoleyour'  . 

And  then  ^aage  tsixieen  loAeeled  that  it  would  be  jntot  m  w^  to  malTe 
no  hnxried  toilette ;  and  being  i;oo  much  aecoatomed  to  Victor  to  iind  the 
kaat  excitement  in  flirting  with  him,  she  withdrew  withont  the  slightest 
effort,  to  make  it. 

'^She'aa  dear  little  tliing,^^  Victor  ihought.  '  ^'  fioose  men  would-  forget 
Enmoea  in  her  soiak^  for  though  she  ]«n't  half  so  beautifol,  she  has  tefn  timet 
the  talent  and  animation  of  Lady  Blayne ;  but  it's  my'  eurse  to  be  faitfafiil 
to  a  woman  who  has  been  ftdse*  as  the  devil  to  me,  and  wiH  be  idi  dong,  I 
feat.*'      •         ■.....' 

Constance  would  moH  certainly  hAvo  been  pfst  to  the  test  wkh  Tegaid 
to-  Manriee  that  .n^ht  if  a  new  current  had  not  been  gi?en  to  his  thoughts. 
Anold  friend  of  his  mothar't  was  pr^a^t.aod  after  hearing  ftoai  Mrs. 
Power  the  story  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  her  son's  university  career, 
General  Capel  pra^unded  the  inquiry  to  ^Mauriee  of  whether  he  wouldn't 
like  a  eommis^n  in  a  cavalry  i^ment,-^^  eradc  one,  either  the  Landeito 
or  Hussars.  And  Maurice,  excited  by  the  new  prospect^  forgot  to  be -aa 
attentive  to  Constance  as  he  had  been  heretofore,  and,  by  his  animated 
duregavd  of  her' elaims^  being  8>uperior  tO"  those  of  his  new  career,  caused 
her  much  anger  and  m(Hiifieati%>n.  It  was  tho  first  contest  between  love 
and  ambition,  and  the  ktler  earned  tho  day.  In  his  eagcA:  desire  to  get 
all  things  arranged  and  himself  totablished  in  the  army,  Mftniriee's  passion 
lor  Cotistanoe  Pashleigh  drifted  as  eatMy  out  of  sight  as  did  for  the 
nouoe  his  friendship  for  BarMe  Bray.  A  mere'  boy  still,  the  newest  faiu^ 
was  (always  the  most  important  and  dearefst  thing  to  his  mind ;  he  ga^v^ 
himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  fuU,  undisturbed  eigoyment  of  whatever 
gave  him  pleasure  for  the  time.  The  thought  of  going  into  a  cavaky 
regiment  was  pleasant  to  him, — ^he  would  not  mar  that  pleasure  by 
botharhig  his  brains  about  anything'else  while  that  was  fl!<eah  and  green. 

CHAPTER  X. 

LADY  blayne's  KWTLtoKtJiar. 

"  He's  a  beautiful  pony,  and  his  maamera.axe  eharmhag,"  said  Miss  Biay, 
"  but  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  let  you  be  so  extravi^antaa  ta  giTp4iim  to  j 
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XQe,  papa,  unless  jou  hare  )iim  bro]^  for  haine9» ;  if  be's  bipkea  for 
jh^fness  I  pould  dr^ve  ya«  aiod  mamma  about  j  but  only  for  mjcrnnja^ja^ 
no,  no ;  I  won't  have  him*"  ... 

Bertie  Bray  was  out  on  the  teprace- with  her  jEatlier;  and  bdowi  a 
biieaker  ha4^  been  ^running  ^  bandsome  .bay  pony,,  with  black*  points,  up 
aaA  down  £or  their  inspection,  It  was.  Bartie's  hirthdayi,and  ahff  was 
twcnty.noue  (£01;  four.yeai:?  b^vi^  elapsed  «pce  we  ^w  berilast)  ^  and  tuition 
having  been  prosperous  of  late,'  Mr.  Bray  was  going  to  mark  the  ocqaa^oa 
]t[y  pitaenting  bis  f^apgl^  witb^  pony.  • 

Bertie  bad  lost  all  of  angularity*  and  nearly  all  of  browuness ;  abevas 
.now  a  fipely  formed,,  bighly  coloured  bruoett<($  not  very  taU,  but  so 
beautifully  proportioned  that  ab^:  never  looked  skoflt;  n9t  tbin»  but  so 
slonderly  rounded  that.  her.  lith&  figure  iremindfed.  one  of  a>  ayj|^i'  >with 
admirable  "  p<Hi)|t8,"-*^maU  head  and  waiat^  andexquisHe]^  smatt  and  wdH- 
sbaped  banda  andife^;  with  a^  graoeful«,  animated;  firank,  pcoud  beamg; 
not  a  pretty  gftl^  perhaps,  but  tmqussUonably  a  cbawMng  o»/^t  this  was 
what  Bertie  Bray  looked  on  her  twenty-fimt  bir4adlty><- ' 

''He*d  step..weUin>haniess>  Mi8%"  thetmaa  who  was  holding  the 
pony  opined ;  .  aaid  then  he  added,  that  Ae  knvw  of  a  httie  bBsket 
phaetcm  that' was- fof  sale,! going  cheap !  * 

' '  "  I  ^ottld  like  td  hive  ft>  at  once/'  Bertie,  who  was  of  nthte  -an 
impatitet  spirit^'soid,  whooi  a  <(5oiiiinitlee  of :  \f  1^  Hnd'meaena  had  beet 
gone /into,  and-  it  was  decided  that -the  chaise  as  ^dl' as  tba  ponr 
should  be  hers^**'-'' I  shondd  like  to  1iai?e  it  ai'onoii»i  toiday,  papa; 
ilid  then  to^nurcow  I  oould'  drive  over  ia  the  Statiba  to  meet  Maanee 
tPower."  ■/  .... 

"  Will  you  ventare  to  do  so,  Bertie  ?  You  don't  know  the  pony-*-*ywHr 
esperiencoof  dnnng  ish'tlaKge;  will  you*  ventnre  to  aHov.off  heibre  a 
stitanger  ?  for  Captain*  Power  will  seeaa  Hke  one  at  iiraf 

Mr.  Btay  had  no>  desire  to  throw  a  daoiper  over  Bertie's  spirits,  but 
he  remembeted  how  mutual  had  been  the'  feeling-  of  sakisfaeboil  whfah 
Maurice  had>  been  with  Ihchn  faefoie;  how  Bertie  had  di^oopcd'  aflei^  his 
departure ;  and  how  entisdy  Manrioe  had  ap|>eaied<to  forget  her  far  these 
finir  years,  during  which  he  had  been  abroad,  gaining  lanrals  and  psomotiott, 
aad  she  had  been  qaiatly  at  hone,  developing  into  a  gtorious  woman*. 
hood. 

**  As  you  Will,  pftpu,''  she  replied,  laughing;  "but  I  oaiiH  consent  to 
regard  Mauries  as  a  stnmgeri  for  I  prooiised  long  ago  that  i  oev^er  wooid 
do  that  till  he  wished  me,  and  his  ooming  here  the  week  after  his  tetam 
to  England  after  a  four  years'  absence  doesn't  look  nnieh  as  if  he  wished 
to  be  forgotten.  At  any  late,"  she  continued,  retandng  to  her  pomt  wiA 
tme  feminine  pertinacity,  '*  I  ^ould  like  to  have  the  basket  chaise  home 
at  once,  since  yon  are  kind  and  generous  enough  to  give  itio  me,  dear; 
and  then  he  can  teach  me  to  drive  while  he  is  here."  • 

Bertie  had  no  feeling  of  asnoyanoe.  this  timn  abouf  Maurice,  her  god 
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of  beauty  and  Tefinefiumt,  conmi^  )^b#h  ttnd  finding  the  land  birrren :  m 
die  ftrst  place,  sbe  was  older ;  and  in  the  s^cmd  place,  the  land  was  bai-rcA 
no  longer;  therefore,  as  is  frequently  the  citee,  her  philosophy  grew 
stronger  xu  proportion  as  ther6  was  the  less  occasion  for  the  exertion  of  it. 

**  But  Fm  very  glad,'*  shethought,  in  continuation  of  some  reflectionb 
^hc  had  indulged  relating  to  his  last  visit,  ■  "that  everything  is  mori; 
eomfortable,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  pony  chaise  to  take  him  about 
nicerly." 

The  letter  which  had  caused  this  p^turbatioh  in  Miss  Bray's  usually 
weQ-regulated  mind,  concemin]^  one  whom  even  her  indulgent  fathet  had 
assured  her  was'  virtually  a  straiiger  to  her,  had  been  composed  and  de- 
spatched under  the  following  circumstances :— ^ 

Captain  Power,  two"  days  alter  his  return  home  after  his  four  years* 
absence,  had  found  himself  sitting  with  a  i^oop  of  other  idlers  in  his  sister's 
ckawing-room.  Lady  Bti^fne's  UBexceptionabk  tnaitied  'life  had  not  altfsred 
hef  one  whit :  «he  wasas  eold,<as  beatitifol,  as^hoi^ugb^bved,  as  wfse  in 
her  generation,  as  she  had  ever  been  in  her  maiden  days,  when  hei*  prudenl, 
cautious  sdf^eontiol  obliged  e«ien  her  mother  io  coafbssv  and  aot  upon  the 
oobfiBSsion,  that  there  wa9  '*  no  fear  fov  Ftancei  ;iishe  Was^prudano^  itse&f -^t' 
and  she  had  her  reward  for  her  scieotifio  line  of  ooadaet  in  ber  hvsband'^ 
^^uBbottnded  confidence  and  trust,"  siUsaid.  •  Perhaps  the  secmt  k)f  this 
tmbounded  ccmfidenoe  nod  ttust  kyiiD'her  haviBg  wisely  leaelved^  at  an 
eoffy  siage-of  their  mamod  caster,  to  "Oceep  t3ie4ieast  in'  awe."  At  my 
xaljs,  ;beaatifai  Xiady  Blayne  liivcd  a  life  >nnbleiidstted:befbre  the  world;  add 
Ind'tM  most  cam||dete- liberty  of  aotioa*  aiiowed'  faei^  aswaa  n|^t  aiid  tbcll, 
for  her  actions  were  above  suspicion — ^they  would  have  stood  the'keeoe'^t 
serotinyi"  ••*    .  :  "■  •  •'     .     .  •■    t     •      •  .'(  .  -    '•    •  ..;•!.•  •;  :    /  ■.  //  • 

<Vidalr Eii«%  was'thflro^  ei^oyih^  intdiactnalr'eQnvoiis^  amdpastalqng 
of  tea  at  Lady  BltH^e^a  lositkdiuM^'^he'waa'nii^tantiyitherei  '^Henhas 
trdveUed*  ^o-  mneh,  and  ta^  art  eo  .weD,  Uutii-I  shoold' b^  ada/ry  if 
<Mt/.  Bewls|f  -dffepped.iniy  nfkiti(ioci8t,'1  Lady  {Bkyna  iwbuld  soyi;  and 
perhaps  gNwqi  shb  heiidelf' wa^  nofawnn  of  tbei  te[Mble>>fiilneBS':of  joy- Ms 
mere  pieitiice'.^Ve  hwy-  !(n  ddaiult'iof  aiiytfanig:  better;  aittiog  in >  the 
same  xqoiil  Iwith:  ithe  loved  :GQe,.  ihonghi  (spoebh.  be  impidasiUe,  ia  somatfain^. 
Aa<&>r.Yickor« >te  eameibsr  iranDiistreaaonsi  he  teLdrhpnaelle  on^  was  tket 
he  met  nice  people  there;  another,  that  his  cousin  Constance  was  frequbutiy 
K guest;  aaodieil  that  Franoea^m^ht  seoihow  iticdflEeiient  he  had  gtown  to 
hsr i  but somehotr ocoljbeiv  \s» iodil^ifence waa  nenrec the  doafe^t  impnea- 
eian  his  presence  :raade>upQa' her  mind*     .       .  .> 

.  That,  attaahdahip  had^  neveribeen  giiren.hisi^dnidef&inlt  ikf  it;  he 
hadr  accepted!  €l'  donation}  in  the  Treasiu^y.;  so  that;,  between  Ms  offiei! 
and  his.  stndiii^  in*  SldBn0.Street,..hie  itontiavid  always' to  have  BooMtUng 
ta  do  in  town  dming/that^peitiosi.  of  :tibc  iyear  m  mhick  society^  in>- 
cluding  the  Blaynes,'  weie  io^lLtmdonv  And  it:  ^seqnently'  happened 
that  thpyadorikfedi<the  same  eountiy houaeJ  >bui> this: must haveiieehthei 
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mfiWBb  oh^uee,  for  not  ttrem  pnmipMoiigiiML  emL  r^iorl  Iwttotod  tLdr 
names  tof^er. 

The  four  yesrs  that  hftd  paasod  aux  Fmatts  PXnm'fl  mami^bad 
not  improved  Victor  Bawley  ia  ^ejw.  of  tho3e.wk)'0ia  adj  admmsa 
open  and  ingenuoui.  afa^fie  of  beauty.  He  was  «i>  Apdio  atfll,  bui  an 
Apollo  with  aomrtittiqp  on  his  aund^  hb  weAtabost-witk  the  air  of  ena 
who  had  someUiiag  to>conoeai»  axMk  who  was^  iputs  pMspaaed  to  naantanf  • 
body's  supposing  the  aatme.  Men  said  he  would  not  look  them  in  the 
face ;  bttt  as  he  was  ao  oowstfd^  I  am  disposed  to  tMidc  that  thia  waa^only 
ODA  of  the  asaectiond  tnade  without  th^alighteat  fbmdatum,  thatueu  who 
ava  not  guilty  of  the  humbug  of  the  asaimqition  of  ftgnkneaa  mt 
subjected  to. 

At  any  rate,  it  waa  very  oonveaaient  to  drop*  in  at  Ladgr  MqrftB'a,  in 
Saifaon  Square,  on  hi*  way  down  ftom  the  Treaavy  to  his  atuidio,-  aod  ha 
availed  himsaLf  «f  the  pitvileg&aa^uaual  on  this  ap^nal  afternoon. 

M»»  Power  and  VictarBawlefhad  not  been  aaehattMa  of  bUe.  Whes 
Maurice,  la  the  eoursoiOf  hia  inquiiiea  after  M  fneaada,  aaid  to  hia-saathar, 
''And  Yiotoc^what.has  becoBBft  of  Victmrf *'  Mia.  PIdwcb  replied,  "Oh, 
Mr.  Bawley  is  in  tow%  idling  hia  time  aw^  as  aand>  I  believe;''  wtdeh 
was  iifot  kkd,  oonaidenlig  she  had  seen  himi  only  the  day  befaa,  at  her 
daughteir's,  looking  pile  and  hagpand  from  "  dv«*wock«"  ha  had  taU  her. 
Hia  mother's  tone,  no  less  than  hev  wordsv  might  have'iafloenced  Maiuioe; 
aomeihing  did,  evidently^,  for  Victor  Bawiey  waa  the  oaly  oiBa.of  Laiy 
Bkyne'a  guests  whom  Lsdy  BioynA'a?  horatiiier  treated  U>  a  disjiky  of  tint 
hmUeur  whidi  i»  tan  times*  hardar  to  bear;  ipom  ona  of  theae  yoyoos, 
annny^naftured,  briUiant^  ended  dailinga^  than  fipom  a  genendfy  grave  aad 
saturnine  man. 

Lady  Blayne  waa  not*  mudi^  addieled  to  canvttaation.  Sha-aat  cm  a 
hMe  couch  that  waaaaarsd  to  h^,  aomotimes  addieaaing  a  ward  or  two  to 
any  one  who  jiught  be  near  to  her,  but  uaoaify  wailing  to  be  additaaed. 
She  did  not  say  much,  but  ahe  smiled  beanhifiiliy ;  harmomiers  aot  being 
in  the  slightest  degvee  voktile,no  oae  wanted  pi^oa  Sir  Michael  for  halag 
iaivariably  sent  out  of  the  way*  down  tohos  dub  on  these  oeaaakma,.  wteaa 
he  waa  frae  to  flatten  his  nose  agaanat  the  ^^baa,  andraoord  hearmaoy  of 
the  men  who  paaaed  weoa>  going  to  his  wife's  kettledrum. 

But  thia  day,  whan  Maioioe  had  beea  in  the  room  about  tenmlawtea, 
she  roused  herself  from  her  normal  qm^ude,  and  beekoaad  him'to  appaaich 
hec,  and  avail  hiaasdyE of> the  two'ittflhes  of  oouchwhioh ahe indieated were 
at  his  disposal. 

"  Maurice,'*  she  began,  "  can  you  ride  w^  na  flda  ovenaagF  I  will 
leadyouaharse." 

'*  Jm,  delighted  $  who  does  *  as'  mean,  thoogfaP" 

*'  Constanoe  Pasldeigh  and  myaelfv" 

"  By  Jove  1  and  »  aha  Ckmstance  Pashkigh  atill  ?  What  alovdy  giri 
shemust  begxown!"  r^^^^i^ 
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^'  ahe  is  hmdp  I  do&^t  cxften.speBukto  os  poraftie  eveois,  but  ni^ieii* 
ever  she  rides  with  me,  Mr.  Bawley  joins  us ;  and  he  spencb  a  good  detfl 
of  time  at  wj  home  whentver  Conalanoe  is  ota^iiig  wiib  ne :  to  donH  fall 
iaiove  wkh  her  over  ogua  if  yon  can  help  iL" 

Lady  Biayne  tnnxed  her  attention.,  airay  fpom  her  facother  now  tor 
wekome' ft  diatinguiahed  guea^  and  he  fell  miboeountaibly  asinpyed  with 
Yietor  Eawley  stiU,  timigh  lor  a  diffeieni  leaoon  than  befoee. 

"  iPatt  ialote  widi  her  ofvr  again  !~-Hnin  a  tiitfor  her  with  that  sinistejv 
looking  ieUow  1  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  walked  into 
Sir  Miekael'alihntfy,  and  pvefared  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biray  aanouneittg 
kia  inientisn.of  going  dom  to  see  them.  ^  I  woikder  if  Bertie's  Bertie 
£ra^  still  ?  "  he  thought.     "  I  was  awfully  fond  of  her." 

Bnli  ,he  was  almost  sonx  that  he  had  deepatched-  his  ktter  when:,  on 
aniidiig  inHk  his  sister  at  the  A^ley  House  •entnttee  to  the  Paric;  a  gM 
joined  them  on  an  excitable  chestnut  mAie,^«  giti  whose  eocquisite  beauty 
and  htgh-bced  animation  caused  his  \xovr  to  iush  wit^  the  remembr&nce 
that  hsrhad  been*  .oautioned  not  to  IftU  » lofo  with  her  trnx  Bigam. 

"Victor  had  already  offenHli  bis  escort  when  I  got  your  meesage 
asieing  me  to  join  yoa,  Lady  Biayne,"  Miss  Constaaoe  soad,  as  her  cousin 
joined  tfaempi  ''  My  mate  wvnH  go  withotte  jiffiiitg,  four  abreast,"  she 
contiMed,  "  &o  I  sbs^  rids  by  vdb^  Gaytaia  Po«v«r,  because  I've  not  seeii 
you  for  such  a  long  time,— not  since  I  was  quite  young."  She  was  still 
quite  young  enough  not  to  mind  speaking  as  if  vast  age  and  experience  had 
been  gained  by  her  in  the  interval  that  hiadt  elapsed  since  they  last  met ; 
she  took  a  sort  of  frank,  assured  tone  with  him,  that  deceived  him  (fbr  how 
was  hetoknow  that  she  took  ii  alike  with  a&L?)  ialx>tlBBking  that  she  meant 
liim  to  understand  that  the  old  warm  feelings  mustn't  be  fanned  into  a 
flame  agaitt^  Ajid  tibten  ahe--4h0  dlaadsresty  lithoity  saallest-wflisted  fairy 
that  ever  sat  ahoi-se-^todk  to-  adninng  the  rather  bmssi^  beauty  of  Lady 
Blayne'sform;  andthca,  by  iniperceptible  gradations,  got  tipon  the  sifebjeet 
of  ^  rare  ^nu&etry  and  uniMttgatadiy  *^  good  •  style  "«nd  pei-icGifcion  of 
ieatittre  of  the  man  wii9  jode.by  Lady  Blayae.  And  tkia  ftietted  Maurice's 
nerves,  and  made  him  frtt  his  horses,  aid  caused  him  to  long  impatienfly 
for  the  time  whe&  he  ahodd  fittd  hiBKBlf  witii  Bertie,  who  weioM,  h« 
knew,  never  annoy  him  by  praasing  another  man  to  his  disgusted  ears. 
And  More  than  ever  he  hsfped  thait  she  woold  Ue  Bertie  Brsry  still,  and 
not  a  bride  or  an  engaged  young  lady. 

And  in  ^  mean  tiaae  Yioteir  S^nriey  sode*  along  Ity  Lady  Blayne's 
side ;  and  Mrs.  Power  m  her  brougham  in  the  drive  saw  them,  ahd  ^Ook 
har  head»  and  sighed  tec  hecself  . 

Why  she  slioidd  have  done  so  would  have  been  difficult  to  determine  • 
the  whole  world  might  hanre  ridicn  by  Lady  Blayne's  aide,  and  heaird  th€ 
wmrda  she  addressed  to  her  oompanion,  and  the  words  he  addressed  to 
her.  They  were  very  lew;  Xham  said  that  she  was  not  muoh  addioted  to 
conversatiouw  ^  j 
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"  Sir  Midiael  is  verj  good  dnd  ooasiderate  to  me,"  she  said;  ''  he  says 
I  am  looking  pale,  and  so  he  means  to  take  me  on  the  Continent." 

*'  Indeed !  we  shall  miss  you  in  town."  (Sentences  snch  as  these  were 
constantly  floated  by  the  winds  into  the  ears  of  that  portion  of  the  Londoa 
-world  that  **  listened"  when  Victor  Rawley  and  Lady  Blayne  spoke  to  one 
another.)  *'  By^the-bye,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  a  poor  friend  of  mine  in 
India  has  had  a  present  made  him  of  a  white  elephant." 

"  Indeed  I "  Lady  Bbiyne  said ;  and  thei»  was  very  little  interest  in 
her  tone. 

''  It's  a  kindness  to  loll,  you  know,"  he  explained;  and  then  Lsdy 
Blayne  touched  her  horse  on  his  shoulder,  and  thought ''  tinefd  iuore  a 
canter." 

"Bou^  eanier  that  horse  of  youxa  seems  to  have,  Lady  Blayne," 
Miss  Pashkigh  said,  when  they  turned  at  the  top ;  *'  he*s  wanned  himsdf, 
«nd  made  you  crimsoii." 

"  Yes ;  he  went  off  with  the  wrong  leg,"  Lady  Blayne  said.  And  so 
the  poor  horse,  who  had  been  worried  awfully  by  his  mistiess's  handling 
of  him,  got  the  blame  and  bore  the  leproach. 

'*!  shall  assist  you  hi  bearing  the  bnrdenof  the  white  dephant," 
Victor  Rawley  whispered,  when  their  ride  was  Ofer,  and  he  waa  assisting 
her  to  dismount*  -'  Abioad  without  a  friend,  Mfe  would  be  hard,  even kr 
you." 

CHAPTER  XL 

•       BSETIS  billy's   GOOD  lOBTUNS. 

CoKSTANOB  Imd  Mauriee  dined  together  at  Lady  Bhqrue's  die  following 
day  alone,  for  they  were  going  to  the  opera  wiKh  her;  and  in  the  eon- 
senratoty  after  dkmer  the  golden  locks  entangled  him  a  willing  vietam  in 
the  web  of  a  fiirtation  bddre  he  was  aware  of  it.  He  wanted  to  try  the 
effect  of  some  heavy  white  waxen  flower  against  her  cloudy  hair ;  and  to 
do  it  propeiiy  he  had  to  raise  a  curl,  and  when  that  was  in  his  hand  he 
lost  judgment  to  the  extent  of  stooping  to  press  his  iips  on  it« 

*' Constance,"  he  murmured,  ''I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me; 
forgotten  what  great  fiiends  we  were  before  I  left*  Have  you  erer 
thought  of  me?" 

Constance  thoronghly  sppieciated  the  truth  of  that  eaying,  that  if 
"speech  be  silver,  silence  is  golden;"  so  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him,  andever  so  gently  took  the  cuil  out  of  his  hand^  and  the  flower  with 
it;  and  the  look  and  the  gesture  expressed  thousands  of  deliciously 
flattering  thoughts  of  him.  When  Lady  Blayne  looked  into  the  oonserraUny 
to  tdl  them  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  opera,  she  found  her  friend  and 
her  brother  on  those  tremulously  intimate  terms  which  portend  that  tke 
disease  called  love  is  taking  favourably.    At  the  ope^^l^o  check 
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oaaie  to  it,  f<Nr  Victor  Baavleyi  eame  iato.  Lady  jBkym&lB  box,  i*^  seeing  his 
cousin  there,"  and  >expluiied  like  i*ifreth<  (it ^mn  ih^^nem  opeia)  to  Lfdj 
BJayne  m.  an  exhaustive'  moaner,  that  >took  irp  «Il  LisBiatlsntidB;. : .  < 

•    It'  was  a  tiirilltifg'  opdra^:  tiieUe  waB-Boiine  absotbiag  'inufftio  in  it. 
More  thaa  onoer.Goia0tiaiute'e]}iirelyfi>irgottlat<fasr'ha^ 
drniiig  .an/entiie  i^asaage,.  and  iraa  boi^gi.  wacmJ^-  dieptd,  instead  of 
merely  relieved  of  the  lorgnetteipt  a&sbe  had  akitoadfidi    <:  ..::.!     . 
.   t  G[^. last. thing. ha  aaid  to  her  that  night  va8,H-- /]•>.!      .1      >,.■ 

"  Miss  Pashleigh — Constance,  I  am  going  into  the  country  to^anonotr 
&T  h  f6#  days.  ' It'a  am  engagemeBl,  (Qr^  l^^vMik'i  gQi\A  Haareil  your 
'pennissdon  to  caUiiiiiinediatelyornmy  retiim  <   •  *.       >.<  .i 

And  Constance  Pashleigh  said,  "  Yes."  .1      .  » 

.   /^^ L hope  Bertie  iaa net' fbcgottoa. me;  I  hofie  aheiknieB  ns-alill,"  he 

mutteied^  as. he  stood  rasgiiiig  the  Brays'  doaEMbelliihe^folkxinng-dfll:; 

and  then  he  thought,  "To  what  end?"  for  he  nnflmhered  Coautftnoe 

■PabhlfiigL*  ' •  .,;.,-.      , 

-I^ weie ailas'hidartily glad ^as of dd to seeldrnjigaiui'^  Seitie came 
forward,  and  took  up  the  thread  of  thesr'intimaey:>BSi'i£><]tjhad  oulgrbeeii 
hiKikflb;  yesterdi^.  <  In  appeazanoe  'she  was-  not  the'^Beztift  he  had 'known 
befinref  and  he  Detognized  that  faei  by&ideep'bow^andatotoUy.intt^iBflHiUe 
^laaee  >  oE'sorpid^  adntbattoa $  but  m  o&eii  ^respects  she twath  the  same 
Bertie,  as  he  felt  when  she  put  the  dessert  dish  she  was  carryiog  damu^ 
and  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him,  and  never  turned  her  face  away  when 
be  pressed  his  lips  on  her  brq^.  .:     1  i ,  i ;  > 

**  1  can't  be  more  altered  than  you  aie,  Maurice,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
should  have  known  yottsaijnvhera)    Yoawate  wi^beau  idial  in  the  old 

days,  you  know,"  she  continued,  laughing  and  blushing,  "  and  now " 

She/etopped  henelf,  and  cdraaoaad; with  ka  etBoikiLJthfct  ma  pactly.shame 
and  partly  souething  noUer ^  As  her  Mhes  had  aaid/  ^^ho,wa8  ahiBK>st.a 
stranger"  to.hcrnaw;  andfiheohedEcd.theeonffdssiai  ahe  waa  gooag  to 
make  to  her  cdd/cyid-lover,  that  he  '*  none  thaa  dresliBed  evny  ideals"  ja 
doDibt  as  to  how  he  would  take  it.  *^  Par  ^onghi  we  weie  like  brother  and 
flfeter,.  I  snppose.all  that  must  be  at  an  end  now,.-'  fthdi  thought,,  ai  she 
looked  on  the  beaided  and  hnmzed  haoylscmie  man/whosi  ehe  veiasmberai 
sot -vividly  as  tiie  beautiful  facr*^iDed  boy« 

Btrl^apa  she  took  a  |>ridB  hs  showing  himi  thst(  tiMnigh  she.  had  gnywm 
up  a  flower  in  the  wilderness  of  Finoham,  she  was  not  one  whit  bdbiiid 
tiie.cboioefit  esotaari  in:  all  the  goaoes  that  cham.  Pedafis  it  isaa^  that  it 
is  a  nattind  thing  to  ati&ve  to  give  pleasure  wtoe  pleaiiireift  gained  Per- 
haps it  was  the  notuxali.ptusdonable  feminine  inaUiity  to  be  othec  than  flat* 
t^dagly  attentifi^  inhere  maimer  4io  one  whom  the  had  abvays  had  ai  warm 
affieetiosrf(«;  and  wioh  toaAfiaHeriAglif  aJUmdinB  ta-keti  Wh/atevcr  waa  the 
oaase  of  it,  the  effiaet  remained  the  same.  Bortie  Bray  exercised  sneh  an 
influence  overhipi  by  her  aynnpathetie  bearings  her  power  of  mind^  and  hear 
beauty  of  penoa,  that  .before,  he  had  been  time  days  ino|^e;fSf@^9&^Ie 
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be  had  iiiade  no  "  vows"  to  forget,  remember,  and  bad  not  awom  a  faith 
wbich  be  now  wished  to  forswear,  bnt  at  any  rate — *'  Oonstance  was  beloved 
no  more.*' 

"  Bertie,'*  be  said  to  her  suddenly,  one  afternoon,  when  he  was  teadiing 
her  to  "  handle  the  ribbons,"  and  adapt  her  hand  to  Azelle's  month — **  Ber- 
tie, I  believe  I've  been  in  love  with  you  ever  since  I  was  twelve  years  old.'* 

**  Wdl,"  she  replied  (her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  bnt  pride  was  as 
strong  an  dement  as  love  in  Bertie's  nature)—**'  well,  I  can  only  say  that 
it's  a  fortunate  thiiig  the  spdi  has  been  broken/* 

*•  Why  *  fortunate  *  ?  and  how  is  it  broken  ?*' 

"Oh,  I  don't  know 'how,' butitM.  Maurice,  don't  talk  notesensc ; 
we  shall  always  be  fond  of  each  other,  bnt  if  anything  etHtld  UM&ke  me 
quarrel  wiih  you,  it  wotdd  be  yon^  talking  noiisense  and  plajfing-  at  Mng 
sentim'eMal.'* 

**Bfertie,  Bertie,*^  he  intcmiptW,  hotly;  *' that's  the  only  lattlt  you 
have,^— ^you  ipm*t  take  what  I  say  seriously.  I  love  yon,  Bertie  darlLig, 
dearly,  iftwrfy/'there^s  no  nonsense  in  that,  is  there?  l>6ll  me,  t&y  own, 
my  ownT*  '  ■ '  '    •        '-    '■ 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice,"  she  half  sighed,  prophetiefeilly,  "  Wd  never 

eUher  qfus  meant  it  to  come  to  ttris.'* 

■    Bnt  Maurice  Powet  was  a  man  6f  honour,  and'he  r^uested  th^t^boon 

of  his  daughter's  hand  fi'oM  Mr.  Bray  thiat  day  directly  they  TCtaraed 

from  what  sanguine,  loving/ happy  Bertie  c^ed  "^that  happiest  of  drives." 

"  I  thmk  it  had  better  not  be  spoken  about  till  Maurice  has  told  bis 
m6thcr,"'Bertie  suggested  that' erening,  when  her  mbthar  cacme  Into  her 
room  to  tell  her  that  Mrs.  Williams,  the  teetor's  Wife,  was  down  bdow. 
And  Mrs.  Bray  said  she  didn't  see  why;  "it  wteii't  an  engageiAent  for 
either  party  to  be  ashamed  of,  as  fkr  as  she  eonld  see." 

'  "But  still  I  shbnldta^t  like  it'  spoken  about  at  once,"  Btertic  reiterated. 
"  I  would  rather  it  shoiild  tcU  itself  in  time  than  that  I  should  rto  about 
and  teH-M)r  be  accused  of  doing  so.  Maiirice  and  I  shall  be  Just  as 
happy'bcffore  it's  inade  public  as  afien'*  '  •  ..   ! 

It' was  known  ma  few  days,  though;  despite  the  reticence'  BeUie  had 
elected  fo  obsferve.  Servants  are  the  grandest  niembefs  bf  the  DifiFtisiou 
of  Knowledge  Society,  and  neither"  Maurice  nclr  BefrtlC  Was  too  a^t  to  be 
on  guard  perpetually.  The'  tone  of 'n  voice,  a  hsM-caught  allusion  to  a 
future  to  be  shared  together,  love-fraught  looks  thtit  wefe  deariy  axtthorized, 
— these  told  their  own  tale  to  th*  obscmmt  housemaid,  who  forthwith  went 
and  told  ft  to  whomsoever  Would  listen  to  her.   '     ' 

"Our  young  lady's  keeping  compiny  vrtth  ^th6  Ctepitm — Mm  as  was 
Master  Power,*'  was  rapidljr  bruited'  iatboht  the  village ;  and  soon  it  came 
to  the  keenly-attcntive-to-her-neighbouts'-business  eats  of  Mrs.  Williams. 

"  It  will  be  a  very  fine  match  for  her  if  it's  true,"  she  said  to  her 
husband  at  luncheon.  "  I  shall  go  up  ibis  afternoon,  and  find  out  about 
it.     I  can  make  an  excuse  by  asking  Bertie  to  take  a  stall  at  the  bazaar." 
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The  baMor  was  to  be  held  the  next  week,  and  was  in  aid  of  the 
restoration  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Bectory,  aad  the  re-carpe|ing  of  Mrs. 
^Yilliams'  pew.  The  tithes  were  large  at  Pincham,  but  in  this  respect  Mr. 
WiMiams  was  not  at  ^  proud;  be  took  all  that  was  bis  due^  and  then 
graciously  asked  his  faitUul  flock  fpr  more. 

''  I  didn't  mean  to  offer  Bertie  a  stall,"  Mrs,  WiUianus  'weD;t  on,  pen- 
aively,  "  because  the  Bainngton  girls  and  the  Sthringtons  won't  like 
being  brought  into  such  dose  contact  with  her ;  but  if  she's  going  to  be 
married  to  Captain  Power,  I  should  like  to  pay  her  attrition." 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  nice  vy&ii^-di  least  a  degi^ee  and  a  half  wider- 
nunded  than  his  wife, — ^and  he  was  verf  food  of  Bertie  Braj,  aa  indeed 
were  niost  mm :  he  felt  pleased  that  his  wife  had  determined,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Barriogtoxvs  and  Ethringtons,  to  ask 
Bertie  to  hold  a  stall ;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  expressed  too  much  satisfac- 
tion thereat,  Mra.  Williams  would  not  be -pleased  j  so  he  only  said,— 

"  It  won't  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  basaar,  whateyer  it  may  be  for  the 
Barrii^ns^  Bertie  'Uscll  thifiga  that  jthey  w^u^d  neFer  have  got  rid  oi" 
"  Just  what  I've  been  thinking  myself;  I'll  balance  the  attractions  by 
giving  Bertie  all  the.  ugliest  thiaga/'  *f 

"And  so,  hearing  it  publicly  spoken  of,  I  thought  I'd  come  up  and 
oongratuJlAte  youi  deari"  Mfs»  WiHiams  said  to  Bertie,  when  therlatt^  had 
pronnised  to  take  the  jataU  at  the  bazaar,  and  had  given  a  bluaMng  but 
prood  and  happy  assent  to  the  rectoressfs-  qi^eatiQA  of  "  Wasn't  she 
engaged  to  Capt^  Power?" 

"I  don't  know  ho«r  it  eame  to  be  spoken  of  publicly/'  said  Bertie; 
"  it's  too  nei^  for  me  to  quite  like  ^^."    '       ; 

"  Oh,  I  don't  aee  whytyou  should  be  ash^ed  of  it,"  Mr3..Williapis 
said,  patronizingly,  "if. ]iis  family  m^  no  obfisptioiL,''  , . 

•   And  then  the  £sct  was  sorewed  out  of  Beitjye,  that  as  .yet  .his  family 
wereiaignoranoeofthestepMau^ce  had  taken,    i. 

"  AA  any,  rate,"  Mr3-  WiWams  said,  smilin^y,  when  she  waa  leaving, 
*'  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  contradict  i^  when  I,  hear  jt  me^tioi^e^,  am  I  ?  " 

"  CA  nol  why  should  yoa  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  true ?  .1  am  far 
too  proud  of  it  and  ha^y  in  it  to  wish  to  d^ny  it,  Mi^.  IfVilUams;  I  only 
didn't  wish  it  to  be  common  talk  agi  soon." 

'*Ah,  my  dear,  rf^you.werewxong/'.Mni^WiUianpui  said;  "it  binds 
a  mai^-rnothing  lib?  it,"  ... 

'*  But  Mau];ice  wa^nts  no  hinding^*'  Bertie. a^sweg^ed,  proudly ;  "  and  if 
he  did  I  wouldn't  try  to  bind  him."  ,  4a4  then,  as  Ber^e  finished,  her 
sentence^  Captain  l^ower  caioe  into,  the  ropm,  ajodjrcnewed  his,  acquaintance 
with  the  lady  who  ha4  of  old  striven  to  conunan4  his  attention  to  her 
husband's  sermons,  by  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  frowning  wiUi  pious 
severity,  whenever  his  bored  mind  had  been  visible  in  his  face.    . . 

I  do  not  suppose  that  his  feeUngs  were  matt  friendly  towards  her  at 
this  moment  than  they  had  been  on  those  bygone  occasions,  for  he  hc^T^u 
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coTiTiction  that  she  had  been  talking  him  over,  and  talkiog  his  engagement 
over;  and  this  latter  is  a  thing  that  no  man  likes. 

"  I  have  Come  to  ask  Miss  £ny  to  hold  a  stall  at  the  bazaar  next 
week,"  she  said  presently.  "  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to 
it,  Captain  Power  ? 

"  I  suppose  that  Miss  Bray  has  already  given  you  her  definitive  P  I 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  other  ladies'  bazaar-like  propensities ;  bat 
I  wouldn't  allow  my  sister  to*  turn  herself  into  a  shopwoman,  for  the 
amusement  of  all  the  fools  in  a  neighbourhood." 

"  Maurice,  you  shouldn't  have  said  thai,***  Bertie  said  to  him  when 
Mrs.  Williams  had  taken  a  happy  departure.  '*  I  wouldn't  hold  the  stall 
for  the  world,  if  you  don't  approve  of  it ;  but  you  might  say  so  to  me, 
and  not  be  cross  in  realify,  and  affect  an  indifference. 

"  My  darling  Bertie !  you  wouldn't  have  me  make  an  ass  <^  mysdf, 
surely,  and  come  the  '  engaged  man  *  at  once,  would  you  ?    That's  tke 
worst  of  a  disgusting  country  place :  everybody  will  be  talking  about  us, 
and  pointing  us  out.    Now.  don't  look  offended,  my  pet.     I  only  mean 
that  there'll  be  the  greater  reason  to  marry  you,  and  take  you  out  of  it  alL 
"  I  wonder  if  your  mother  and  sister  will  ever  like  me,  Maunoe?" 
"Of  course  they  wiU,  in  their  way.     Why  shouldn't  they?    My 
mother  takes  very  kindly  to  people  who  are  never  awkward,  and  you 
never  are  awkward  in  any  way.    As  to  Lady  Blayne,  she  never  liked  any 
one  yet  but  herself  and  "  (he  bmghed  as  he  said  it)  "  Victor  Bawky." 
"  Who  is  Victor  Kawley  ?" 

"  A  fellow  who  was  in  love  with  her  before  she  married, — a  handsome 
fellow,  an  artist,  what  women  call  picturesque-looldng." 

"  But  if  she  was  in  love  with  him,  why  didn't  they  many  ?" 
"  Frances  felt  strongly  the  necessity  of  living  in  that  station  of  life  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Bawley  had  nothing,  and  a  man 
can't  marry  on  that,  you  know — not  such  a  girl  as  Frances,  that  is. 
You're  different.  I'd  have  married  you  if  I'd  not  had  a  penny ;  for 
you're  made  of  different  material  altogether,  my  darling." 

Bertie  found  it  very  sweet  to  be  so  lauded  and  caressed,  and  deeply, 
dearly  loved  by  this  man,  whom  she  had  loved  so  long  and  faithfully.  It 
was  gloriously  flattering  that  he  who  must,  she  thought,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  fascinations  of  the  fairest,  should  have  come  bade  to  her 
after  it  all,  and  proved  that  he  deemed  her  fairer  still. 

And  sitting  there  wrapt  in  these  delicious  thoughts,  Bertie  grew  to 
having  a  great  trust  in  the  security  of  this  hi)|>piness  of  hers.  And  then 
she  told  him  what  Mrs.  Williams  had  said  about  binding  him. 

'*  Ab  if  I  ever  could  doubt  you,  Maurice;  or  as  if— if  I  did — ^I  would 
waiU  to  bind  you." 

And  Maurice  whispered,— 

"  False  to  you,  dearest — that  would  be  impossible."  And  as  be  said 
it,  he  thought  of  how  he  should  get  off  that  call  on  Constance..^} ^ 
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